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PREFACE. 


In  the  unlikely  event  of  any  one  instituting  a  minute 
comparison  between  this  edition  and  its  predecessor,  he 
would  find  minor  alterations  innumerable, —  here  a  line- 
erased,  there  a  paragraph  added,  or  again  a  hgure 
changed,  a  statement  qualified,  a  description  or  ;i  list 
brought  up  to  date.  But  take  it  altogether,  the  book 
remains  the  same  as  heretofore.  It  -\vould  seem  to  have 
found  favour  in  man}'  quarters,  to  judge  from  the  man- 
ner in  which,  years  after  its  first  appearance,  newspapers 
and  book-makers  continue  to  quote  wholesale  from  it 
without  acknowledgment;  and  the  title,  which  cost  us 
much  cogitation,  and  which  we  borrowed  ultimately 
trom  the  Spanish  phrase  cvsas  dc  Rspana,  has  passed 
into  general  use,  even  coming  to  supply  titles  for 
similar  works  written  about  other  lands  in  imitation 
of  this  one 

The  article  on  ArcJueology  contributed  by  Mr.  \V.  G. 
Aston,  C.  I\I.  G.,  to  the  second  edition,  and  that  on 
Geology  by  Prof.  John  Milne,  F.R.S.,  remain  untouched. 
Best  thanks,  once  mo-re,  to  these  kind  friends,  .is  also 


to  Mr.  James  Murdoch,  Mr.  II.  V.  Henson,  Rev.  Dr.  1  ).  ( ' 
i"ircene,  and  Abbe  f.  X.  (incrin,  who  have  vapphed  in- 
'.•  rmation  on  points  beyond  the  scope  oi  our  o\vn  know- 
'  :  .e.  To  Mr.  AY.  15.  Mason  and  to  Mr.  \Y.  I).  Cox 

w  •    are    under    special    obligations, to     the     former     for 

e  Distant  advice  aiv!  assistance  during  tlie  pro;.;ress  d 
tlie  work,  t(>  th'-  latter  t.ir  revision  of  the  proofs,  a  t 
o|  ,i  dilleri  nt  '  rd.er  of  difticultv  in  this  chantry  lr«iin  v, ' .  ' 
it  is  at  honie.  with  printers  whose  native  !,n:;/ua:.;e  i- 
Kn^Iish.  The  greater  ]>art  of  tin-  indu->:  has  been  com- 
].;:  1  by  Mr.  I-:.  I1..  Clavkr,  of  the  First  Higher  School, 

I  ukv.j. 


NOTE  OX  TIIK  PRONUNCIATION  OF 

JAPAXKSK  WORDS. 

Sauna'  the  Tv'TiV/.f  and  diphthongs  as  in   Italian,  tJiat  is   (approximately)^ 
a     its  in     '•  /'-At her."  u     as  in     "  6u.s/i.'' 

e      .,    ,,      "•men."  ai    ,,   tin   "r"  <>/"  "  wy." 

i      ,,    ,,     "/Wiiv."  ei    .,    ///£'   "  <n' "  <y  "way." 

o      .,    ,,     "/C'"-"  au  ,,   //•<?   "  ow "  <Y~"<'ow." 

Distinguiili  t\>it^  TO'i'ds  /roni  s/torf,  as  in  Latin  ;  tints  tori,  "  ln>\ I"  fsitt 
li'ri,  '•.(/;-,••(•/,•"  xu'.su,  "['^/^,  ''/i'.J  </'  '•'  tlnu'"  !>ut  zutsu,  "  JieadacJu-y 

Scitnd  t lie  ct'iist>ii,uils  its  in  J'lii-j/ish,  noting  only  tliat  g  uener  lias  tin- 
"j"  sound,  sit  thf  I't'^inning  oj'  a  ii'ord  it  is  pronounced  as  in  "gv'rr  .•'' 
/;:  ///;.'  middle  it  /i,is  the  sound  cf  English  ng".  Note,  too,  t/iiit  z  /Vy<,VY 
''«"  is  pronounced  as  dz,  tints  K">/.u  (ko-dzit). 

Consonants  :crit/cn  dcu'>le  arc  distinctly  pronounced  double t  us  in  Italian, 
Thus  :umna,  "  a  siianifooer"  sounds  quite  different  from  aina,  ''  a  nun.'' 
(Coinpare  si/iJi  l-'.nglisJi  'oords  as  "  rv/cwes?,'"  "  slio/-/ov,'cr.") 

'J7ifre  is  li'.tle  //  tiir,'  tonic  aii'cnt,  ail  f'.'lla'dfs,  except  siii/i  as  /},i:  r 
/,v/sr  quantity,  <'-<lt>/^  pronounicd  evenly  and  light!}',  as  in  Frencti.  J\»- 
instance,  the  'i'l/r,/  a  ma  ^ir,n  nl>o-ie  sounds  almost  exactly  like  the  Frciui, 
-.•'ord  "aims,''  and  roonld  not  he  under  si  cod  if  pronounced  tike  En^ish 
"  armour." 
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To  have  lived  through  the  transition  stage  of  modern  fapan 
makes  a  man  feel  preternaturally  okl  ;  for  here  he  is  in  modern 
times,  with  the  air  full  of  talk  about  bicycles  and  bacilli  and 
"spheres  of  influence,''  and  yet  he  can  himself  distinctly 
remember  the  Middle  Ages.  The  dear  old  Samurai  who  first 
initiated  the  present  writer  into  the  mysteries  of  the  [apancse 
language,  wore  a  queue  and  two  swords.  This  relic  of  feudalism 
now  sleeps  in  Nirvana.  His  modern  successor,  fairlv  fluent  in 
English,  and  dressed  in  a  serviceable  suit  of  dittos,  might  almost 
be  a  European,  save  for  a  certain  obliqueness  of  the  eves  and 
scantiness  of  beard.  Old  things  pass  away  between  a  night  and 
a  morning.  The  Japanese  boast  that  thev  have  done  in  thirty 
or  fi>rtv  years  what  it  took  Europe  half  as  many  centuries  to 
accomplish.  Some  even  go  further,  ami  twit  us  \\esterns  with 
falling  behind  in  the  race.  It  is  waste  of  time  to  go  to  (icnnanv 
to  studv  philosophy,  said  a  [apanese  savant  recently  returned 
from  Berlin  :- — the  lectures  there  are  elementary,  the  >ubjecl  is 
better  taught  at  Tokyo. 


Thu>  dues  i;  e.  iiue  almut  that,  having  arrived  in  Japan  in 
18"},  we  ourselves  ii-el  well-ni^h  liair  hundred  years  old,  and 
assume  without  in. 're  ado  the  two  well-known  privileges  o|  i.ip 
a_;i-.  garrulity  and  an  authoritative  air.  \\  e  are  perpetually 
':  ked  ijiie>tions  about  Japan.  Here  then  aiv  the  answers, 

put  into  the  shape  of  a  dictionary,  not  of  words  but  of  things, 
or  -:..!!  we  rather  sav  a  ^'Hide-book,  le^s  in  places  than  to 
•  -  ,;  ii' >t  an  encyclopedia,  m:nd  yon,  \\' >{  the  vain  attempt 
bv  i  ijie  man  ;- •  treat  exhaustively  <  •{  all  things,  but  milv  sketches 
oi  in  iiy  lhin_r->.  The  <  ii  !  and  the  new  \\iil  be  tuimd  cheek 
bv  j-iul.  \\II.H  \\ill  not  be  I.  .nnd  i-,  padding:  i(  >r  padding  is 
unpard  'n  •  in  anv  \>  >  <]<  on  Japan,  where  the  maienal  is  so 
[ilen'.i  '  111  •  chi  hllk  ultv  is  to  km  iw  what  to  oniil. 

In       '  .   :     to    enal  ie    the    reader    i.'    Mi[iplv    deficiencies    and    to 

firm    hi>    'iw:i    .  •,  :ni  ins,    it'   haplv    he    >h'iiild    be   of  so   unusual    a 

turn    . .;'  mind    as    t.  >   de-ire          :  .    .1 .,    we    have,    at    the    end    « if 

a'1,      '    .  .  1    the    names    oj    trustworthy    works 

1    •   •  ihe   snbjt-u    ti'e.ited    :'     '  ticlc.      I1''1!'   the   rest,  this 

!  i       ii.      Anv    re. ider    \vho    detects    err.  >r;   <  .r  •  imissii  MIS 

•    '  .'••'.', in  invaluable   service   bv   wrilnvj   to  liim 

t   •    '     •          :  i  in!.        \  •     .    .  ' '        em  I    in    till        ::•':•  MI, 

\'.      ...  .       '          '  ..       v    ]ii'i'>nmin^   t.  i   Lrive  eat  h  read.er, 

.    '  •       '     •  •'.'.  a  <mall  pieix-  oj   a  l\  ice.       \\  c 

t  '.  ::      .  .  -   n- 1    Japan  i  HIL'-, 

.  -.  '  '  '         :       \\  h  i'i-\cr   y.  Hi    d'  i.    d'  Mi't  e\ ;  -  ;    tin.1 

the    •  .  .-.     -i  !  .  .  .1.    on    th'  is'-    i  'Id,    '  [uaint, 

.     •     ;        \ '  .11  r    in1  '-'    i.1'  miine 

:  '         .          '.  '      '         ;--.i]         lo  dnubile«-s    c\i-l  !  in/re 

icrt.  i'  Hi-  ;    t  >;hei       i       .  :.  ' i  v 
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cherish  the  swords  bequeathed  to  them  by  their  knightly 
forefathers;  quite  a  little  coterie  has  taken  up  with  art;  and 
there  are  those  who  practise  the  tea  ceremonies,  arrange  flowers 
according  to  the  traditional  esthetic  rules,  and  even  perform  the 
medieval  Ivric  dramas.  But  all  this  is  merely  a  backwater. 
Speaking  generally,  the  educated  Japanese  have  done  with  their 
past.  They  want  to  be  somebody  else  and  something  else  than 
\vhat  they  have  been  and  still  partly  are. 

When  Sir  Kdwin  Arnold  came  to  Tokvo,  he  was  entertained  at  a 
banquet  bv  a  distinguished  com  pan  v  including  officials,  journalists, 
and  professors,  in  fact,  representative  modern  Japanese  of  the  best 
class.  In  returning  thanks  for  this  hospitality,  Sir  Kdwin  made  a 
speech  in  which  he  lauded  Japan  to  the  skies — and  lauded  it  justly 
— as  the  nearest  earthly  approach  to  Paradise  or  to  Lotus-land,--- 
so  fairy-like,  said  he,  is  its  scencrv,  so  exquisite  its  art,  so  much 
more  lovely  still  that  almost  divine  sweetness  of  disposition,  that 
charm  of  demeanour,  that  politeness  humble  without  servility 
and  elaborate  without  affectation,  which  place  japan  high  above 
all  other  countries  in  nearly  all  those  things  that  make  life  worth 
living.  (We  do  not  give  his  exact  words,  but  we  give  the  general 
drift.)-  -Now,  do  you  think  that  the  Japanese  were  satisfied  with 
this  meed  of  praise?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Out  comes  an  article  next 
morning  in  the  chief  paper  which  had  been  represented  at  the 
banquet, — an  article  acknowledging,  indeed,  the  truth  of  Sir 
Kdwin's  description,  but  pointing  out  that  it  conveyed,  not  praise, 
but  pitiless  condemnation.  Art  forsooth,  sccnerv,  sweetness  of 
disposition!  cries  this  editor.  Why  did  not  Sir  Kdwin  praise  us 
for  huge  industrial  enterprises,  for  commercial  talent,  f  >r  wealth, 
political  sagacity,  powerful  armament.-,?  Of  course  it  is  because 


t  IN 

lie  emild  it'll  In  itiesflv  ill »  si  >.       1  le  has  ^.uiL,red   usatmir   tnu-  value, 
and  '    Us  us  i:i  ell'eu  thai  ue  are  <  ml  v  prett  v  uvaklin^s. 

Sim  •    Sir    lulu  in     Arnold's    time,     dmibtless.     mmx-     than    nne 

uar     ha-     been    f'li^ht    and    umi.     and     ha>     pf.  >\vd     in     an     as- 

\v»rld    and    t>i   the    [ap.uiese    themselves   thai    thev  are   no 

.    Imi    e.xtiviiH-lv    plneky.    pr.Kln.al   men.      Sinee  his  time, 

•  •  ..    [aji.uis   simnv    '  i\\ns    and    even    her   n'reeii    \\ille\'s  ha\'e   been 

.     '         -mi  ike   ..i    I.Kt'irv    (.liimiievs.    and   the  ila^  uf  her 

fine    has    b.-i-n    s^eii    in    e\er\    sea.      Nevertheless,    the 

:        •  •          linded    I',    ['efsists.    and    t"    us    it    appears    perfeetlv 

imisi  UK  es.        !•'.  >r,     alter     all.     japan    mn>l 

'••;•.:•      .    :    m.ii'e   and    in.  >rr   in   modernise    herself"  if  the  basis  of 

>  '  .  remain   s.  ilid.    it    hrr  s\vildv   urn  >u  iit^  ambi- 

nd  if  her  miniMrr   .  .f  lin  mee  i-  t..  be  able  (» 

•     •       •      '    -ucniifn     ai  hie\cnienl,    ha^  1  n-en 
':    !'  i    tin1    [ap  mese  as  (  Hd    [apan   «. .  iiiid  ever 

\    ,  '         nd    fail  ii-s.       I  at;-,  .p.    and 

:    '    '    _• :  .:  •''.:- .  :  :.•    i    .         •         i  •  nn- 


' 

•  .:''''         • 

.,.,...  • 

:          • 

:  '  .     i  •    ,   • 

,    i 


but  bunkum.*  The  history  of  India,  of  Egypt,  of  Turkcv,  is  no 
secret  to  them.  .More  familiar  still,  because  fought  out  at  their  verv 
gates,  is  the  great  and  instructive  case  of  the  West  versus  China, 
six  or  seven  voung  tigers  against  one  old  co\v.  The  Japanese 
would  be  blind  indeed,  did  they  not  see  that  their  best  security 
for  continued  safetv  and  success  lies  in  the  determination  to  be 
strong,  and  in  the  endeavour  not  to  be  too  different  from  the  rest 
of  mankind;  for  the  mob  of  Western  nations  will  tolerate  ec- 
centricity of  appearance  no  more  than  will  a  mob  of  roughs. 

Indeed,  scarce!  v  anv  even  among  those  who  implore  the 
Japanese  to  remain  as  thev  are,  refrain,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
from  urging  them  to  make  all  sorts  of  changes.  "Japanese 
dress  for  ladies  is  simplv  perfection,"  we  hear  one  of  these 
persons  crv  :  "onlv  don't  you  think  that  gloves  might  be  added 
v.'ith  advantage?  And  then,  too,  ought  not  something  to  be 
done  with  the  skirt  to  prevent  it  from  opening  in  front,  just  for 
the  sake  of  decencv.  voii  knew?'"—  Savs  another,  whose  special 
vanitv  is  Japanese  music  (there  is  considerable  distinction  about 
this  taste,  for  it  is  a  rare  one)-  savs  he  "Now  please  keep 
your  music  from  perishing.  Keep  it  just  as  it  is.  so  curious  to 
the  archaeologist,  so  beautiful,  for  all  that  the  jeerers  mav  sav. 


*  It  has  pained  the  writer  to  find  tin's  sentence:  misinterpreted  by  soinu  otherwise 
fri<:n<lly  critics  of  an  earlier  edition  '.tin.-  S/'CL.'a.'ar,  (or  instance)  into  so  shallow  and 
arrogant  an  assertion  as  that  "Christianity  and  hnmanitarianism  an;  notliin.^  but  bun- 
knin."  !  What  is  niL-ant  is  simply  what  is  said  in  th.;  text,  namely,  that  our  />-f,-ss-,»:s 
an.'  bunkum.  Xo  doubt,  individuals  may  occasionally  be  t'oiind  whoso  practice  earn''  s 
out  their  profession.  I!ut  can  any  impartial  student  of  history  deny  that,  us  i:at:.:>;x,  th.: 
Christian  nations  [so-called;  llout  thi;ir  professions  w'th  their  deeds'.'  Sunictinnjs  thrir 
hypocrisy  is  piquantly  transparent,  as  when,  to  take-  a  very  modern  instance,  we  find 
figuring  prominently  in  the  li.st  of  reasons  officially  alleged  for  the  American  annexation 
(jf  Hawaii  "  the  intimate-  part  taken  by  c:ti/ens  of  the  United  Slates  in  there  implantin-.; 
the  seeds  of  Christian  civilisation."  Could  the  most  moral  wolf  desire  any  winter  w.-ei 
for  his  sheep's  clothing? 


There  is  unlv  one  >!n.ill  tiling  which  I  would  advise  vou  ti>do, 
and  th.it  i>  !•>  h.irm<  >nNe  it.  Of  course  that  would  change  its 
character  a  little.  Hut  n<  >  one  would  notice  it,  and  the  general 
effect  would  he  improved."  Yet  another,  an  enthusiast  for  taience, 
wishes  Japanese  decorative  methods  to  he  retained,  but  to  he 
applied  to  I'n-mh  (onus,  because  no  cup  or  plale  made  in  japan 
is  -''  perfectly  round  .is  are  the  products  of  1'Yenui  kilns.  A 
fourlh  :••  i:^::1--  in  Japanese  brocade,  but  su^ests  new  breadths,  in 
order  to  suit  making  up  into  Kuropean  ilrcsses.  A  fildi  wants  to 
I.'-  ;•  !  ipancse  paintiiiLT  c-xat tlv  as  it  is.  but  \\iili  the  trivi,;!  a.dditi'in 
;  I'spe  live.  A  >ixth  but  a  truce  to  the  (|iiniin^  ,  ,f  these 
•:.f>.;::i_;-  absurdities.  Put  int»  plain  Mn^lish,  they  mean, 
"  Do  so-.uid-s, ,.  .  uilv  don't  do  it.  \VaIk  north,  and  at  the  same 
time  t  '.  •  ire  to  j  \r<  -  •  •  !  ::i  a  s<  nitherl  v  direclii  >n." 

Me.inv.h:!'1  the  [apanesc  ^  >  their   <  >wn    \va\".      \\"ho   could  expect 

or     their    social    conditions    or    their    arts    >l]«>u!d    remain 

unahen    :    v.hen  all    tlic   tauscs    which    produced   the   (  Hd    Japan   of 

Live   vanished  ?       l''eii  i       has    --,  me,    i>>  'latii  m    has 

'    i.'-  ;»••'!  shattered,  new    id<  >!s    ha\'e   been   set  \i\>,  ne\\' 

-  !:'.',"  arisen.       In  the   pLue   of  (.hivalrv   there   is 

I"  a  small    class  <  >f  aristi  K.  ralie    native 

:     •     ind    hu^elv    i  J;IP  'rani     l<  H'ei^n     j  ail  >lic 

\1     '     •    •     u-r-    h  r,e    i  ii  in-'ed,    and    vet    it    is   expei.  ted 

'  ••  '. 

'  •• .'  \    dei  L-nl    thim    t>  >  do  \\  iih 
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recording  the  many  and  extraordinary  virtues  of  the  deceased, 
— his  virtues,  but  also  his  frailties.  For,  more  careful  of  fact  than 
the  generality  of  epitaphists,  we  have  ventured  to  speak  out  our 
whole  mind  on  almost  every  subject,  and  to  call  things  by  their 
right  names,  being  persuaded  that  true  appreciation  is  always 
critical  as  well  as  kindlv. 


Yes,  we  repeat  it,  Old  Japan  is  dead  and  gone,  and  Young 
Japan  reigns  in  its  stead,  as  opposed  in  appearance  and  in  aims 
to  its  predecessor  as  history  shows  many  a  youthful  prince  to 
have  been  to  the  late  king,  his  father.  The  steam-whistle,  the 
newspaper,  the  voting-paper,  the  pillar-post  at  everv  street-corner 
and  even  in  remote  villages,  the  clerk  in  shop  or  bank  or  public 
office  hastily  summoned  from  our  side  to  answer  the  ring  of  the 
telephone  bell,  the  railway  replacing  the  palanquin,  the  iron-clad 
replacing  the  war-junk.—  these  and  a  thousand  other  startling 
changes  testify  that  Japan  is  transported  ten  thousand  miles 
awav  from  her  former  moorings.  She  is  transported  out  of  her 
patriarchal  calm  into  the  tumult  of  Western  competition,— a 
competition  active  right  along  the  line,  in  diplomacy  and  war,  in 
industries,  in  shipping,  possibly  even  in  colonisation.  Neverthe- 
less, as  Madcap  Hal,  when  once  seated  on  the  throne,  showed 
plainly,  despite  all  individual  difference,  that  the  blood  of  prudent 
Henry  IV.  ran  in  his  veins,  so  is  it  abundantly  clear  to  those  who 
have  dived  beneath  the  surface  of  the  modern  Japanese  upheaval 
that  more  of  the  past  has  been  retained  than  has  been  let.  go. 
It  is  not  merely  that  the  revolution  itself  wa.^  an  extreiiK-Iv 
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slow   L;T.  >v,  ih.  \\  u-radual    m<  >\vment    taking  a  century    and  a  hall    to 

mature.*      It  is  ih.it  tin-  national  character  persists   intact,    manifest- 

ing ni)  change  in  essentials.     Circumstances   have   deflected   it  into 

new  channels,  that  is  .ill.       The    arduous   intellectual  training  «  if  the 

Japanese    gentry    of  tanner   davs     the   committing  to   memory   of 

the   Confucian    classics      fostered    a    mental    habit    at    once    doc/lie. 

•    •    ntive,    apt    lor    detail.      \\'ith    these    vcrv    same    qualities    their 

sons    sii    to-ilav    al     the    feet    of   the    science    ol    the    \\est.        I  lie 

devotion    of  the   Samurai    to    his    Ihimvo   and    his    clan    was    un- 

surpassed :    i  ir    them,    at    anv    time,    he    would    oiler    up    his    h)e. 

his  ,ill.      This   same    loyal    llame   ^lo\vs   still  at  a  white  heat  ;    onlv. 

the    hori/on    having    been    \\idened    bv    the   remo\\il    oj    provincial 

barriers    and    the    lall    of  jiettv    feudal    thrones,    the    one    l-'.mpen  .r, 

the     uni;  •:     nation     have      loLii>ed     all     its     ra\'s     into     a     single 

•    >int.       The   (ajianese  of  former  tlavs,  e\'en    \\hen   pohtiial 

combin  uioii  f.iraiiv  purpose   \\as   penal,  alwavs  moved   in  lamilie>, 

•  I      of   townsmen,    in    pushes    of    jn.i.i>ant>.    in    an\ 

torpo;\i;c     ,\'.i\'     ri'di'-r    ih/in    as    individiuils,        d  he     boycotts,     the 

,  .  len    fashions   and    L,riists   of  leelin^    before   whkh 

lion  ke    L,rrass,    manifest    exactly    the    same 

>•.      To    take    a   more    radkal  characteristic,    the 


a^'i  >.        At     that     earl  \' 
1      iii'--e   i  ivili^atii  ni    as    it    ha^   11.  >\\   lluiiLT 
like    i  resel'\  ati'  >n>    has  >• 

.  i'  MI.     i'  u'    in.siaiu  e,    was    in  >! 
•    iw,    thoi]'_rh   in    both 
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cases  full  latitude  has  been  accorded  bv  this  nation  of  thorough- 
going latituclinarians  to  the  alien  religious  and  philosophical  ideas. 
Having  absorbed  all  the  manifestly  useful  elements  of  our 
culture.  Young  japan's  eager  v/ish  is  to  communicate  them  to  her 
neighbours.  To  act  as  broker  between  West  and  East  is  her 
self-imposed  mission.  \Vc  cannot  help  thinking  that  japan's 
precept  and  example  \vill  more  rapidly  leaven  the  Chinese  lump 
with  the  leaven  of  Kuropcanism  than  Europe  has  been  able  to  do 
in  her  own  person,— and  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  though 
Japan  and  her  continental  neighbours  heartilv  despise  each  other, 
as  the  manner  of  neighbours  is,  the}'  nevertheless  understand  each 
other  in  a  wav  in  which  we  can  never  hope  to  understand  any 
of  them.  Europe's  illusions  about  the  Ear  East  are  truly  crude. 
Who  would  dream  of  coupling  together  Xew-Englanders  and 
Patagonians,  simplv  because  arbitrary  custom  has  affixed  the  single 
name  of  "America'"  to  the  two  widely  separated  regions  uhich 
these  two  peoples  inhabit  ?  Yet  persons  not  otherwise  undiscern- 
ing  continue  to  class,  noi  onlv  the  Chinese,  but  even  the  Japanese, 
with  Arabs  and  Persians,  on  the  ground  that  all  are  equally 
••Orientals/'  •'Asiatics."  though  they  dwell  thousands  of  miles 
apart  in  space,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  miles  apart  in  culture. 
Such  is  the  power  over  us  of  words  which  we  have  ourselves 
coined.  'I  hen  a  further  step  is  taken  :  on  a  basis  ot  mere  words  a 
fantastic  structure  is  raised  of  mere  notions,  amon^-  which  the 
'•  Yellow  Peril"  has  had  most  vogue  of  late.  When  a  new  power, 
or  an  old  one  in  new  shape,  arises  on  soil  which  we  have  labelled 
"Western,"-  for  instance,  (Germany  or  Italv  during  the  liletime 
of  men  still  living,  the  United  States  or  l\us>ia  at  an  earlier 
date,-  ii(i  line  descries  any  special  menace  in  such  an  event  ;  ii  b 


recognised  as  one  <  >f  the  Familiar  professes  >  •(  lnM«>rv.  But  let 
thi-  \\  >rd  "  .W.  :  '  he  sounded,  and  at  once  a  spectre  is  c<  injured  up. 
In  fact.  \vc  liiul  ourselves  back  in  that  .strange  limbo  of  contradic- 
;:••:.-  already  noticed  ;  for  the  \-cry  same  folks  hlo\v  hot  and  cold, 
about  f.ip.ui's  perfections  at  <  me  m>  >ment,  feaiin^  her 
|  p.  '.--ii  ile  e\t  e>ses  at  an.  ither. 

I:    'i,:jir.    he    interesting    to    push    these    considerations    further. 

Hul    [apan    herself  i>   'Hir   ih.eine,    n>  >t    Kur<>pe's   fancies  concerning 

her.      \\"e    have   inei'elv   ailihled    t>  >   these    la>t    in    pursuance  ofmir 

L,reti    I  il  j  Ian,    uhii  :i    is    1. 1  indicate    lines    of  th.ni^ht    for    the  reader 

>\v    out.       1  h.-    will    find    leisure   f  >r  >uch    meditations 


THINGS  JAPANESE. 


Abacus.  Learn  to  count  on  the  abacus— the  soroban,  as  the 
Japanese  call  it  -and  vim  will  often  be  able  to  save  a  large 
percentage  on  your  purchases.  The  abacus  is  that  instrument, 
composed  of  beads  sliding  on  wires  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  which 
many  of  us  learnt  the  multiplication  table  in  early  childhood.  In 
Japan  it  is  used,  not  only  by  children,  but  by  adults,  who  still 
mostly  prefer  it  to  our  method  of  figuring  \vith  pen  and  paper. 
As  for  mental  arithmetic,  that  does  not  exist  in  this  archipelago. 


hopelessly,  unless  his  familiar  friend,  the  abacus,  is  at  hand.  And 
here  we  come  round  again  to  the  practical  advantage  of  being  able 
to  read  off  at  sight  a  number  figured  on  this  instrument.  You 
have  been  bargaining  at  a  curio-shop,  we  will  suppose.  The 
shopman  has  got  perplexed.  lie  refers  to  his  list,  and  then 
calculates  on  the  instrument  (which  of  course  he  takes  for  granted 
that  vou  do  not  understand)  the  lowest  price  for  which  he  can  let 
you  have  the  article  in  question.  Then  he  raises  his  head,  and, 
with  a  bland  smile,  assures  you  that  the  cost  of  it  to  himself  was  so 
and  so,  naming  a  price  coiisiderablv  larger  than  the  real  one.  You 
have  the  better  of  him,  if  vou  can  read  his  figuring  of  the-  sum. 
If  you  cannot,  ten  to  one  he  has  the  better  of  vou. 

The  principle  of  the  abacus  is  this  :  T'.ach  of  the  five  beads  in 
the  broad  lower  division  of  the  board  represents  one  unit,  and  each 
solitary  bead  in  the  narrow  upper  division  represents  live  units. 
Kach  vertical  column  is  thus  worth  ten  units.  Furthermore,  each 
vertical  column  represents  units  ten  times  greater  than  those  in  tin- 


Abacus. 

immediatelv  i"  tin1  riudit  of  ii.  exactly  as  in  our  «>\vn 
system  uf  notation  hv  means  «\  Aral'k  numerals.  Anv  sum  in 
arillimetii  can  bo  done  mi  tin-  abacus,  oven  t<  >  tin.-  extracting  i  >!" 
square  and  cube  roots  :  and  Pr.  Knott.  the  chief  English  or.  tube 
quite  i  •  irrec  t.  die  c  hief  S> .  >'u  h  writer  <  >n  the  subject,  is  i  if  ( ipini.  >n 
that  lajianeso  methods  excel  CHIN  in  rapidity.  Perhaps  ho  is  a 

enthusi.vsiH-.      One  can  scarcely  help  thinking  so  <  >l"  an  autln  >r 

who  refers  i''.'.  new   Japanese   nieihud    uf  lon^   di\-i>i»n  as  "  almost 

fascinating."      'I'he    Japanese,    it    seems,    have   not   onlv  a   multipli- 

'Ic1,   bill   .1  di\'ision   table   besides.      \\'e  c'onless  that   \vc  do 

no;    un  ler>taud    ihe   division    table,    even    \\iih    I  )r.    Knott's  c'X])la- 

ns.  Indeed  \\e  \\iil  coniess  moi'c  :  \\c  h,i\"e  ne\ei'  learnt  the 
.1!  MI  u->  a!  all  !  If  \\e  ivc'>  nnmend  others  to  learn  it,  ii  is  bee  a  Use  \\e 

•     .'.  J  ir  th   ir  o\vn  sake,  thev  \\ili    do  as   \vetell  th'/m  and  not 

".'•i!'>.       Per>oiiallv   ue   have   f>imd  one  mediod  of  i  ijiherin^ 

enough,  an  ;   .1   LTi'eat   deal   more  ih.'.ii  enough,   to  [loisoii   die  liappi- 

•  • 

1!  .-  I  the  un-  i>  not  die  onlv  pn  nliarii  v  o|  this  nation 
in  ih.Kteix  numerical.  A  more  irriiatin^'  our  to  die  accurate 
iMip'pi  iii  mind  i>  their  habit  oi  "inclusi\e  i'eckoniiiL,r.  An 

this   i  ;e  ir.      \  on   arm  ed  in  A  j  >nl, 

••  '•  .  !'  '  '  ••  |une.  Ai  lording  to  die  japanest1,  \-oii  IKINV  been 
:  '  ' . .  •  Hi1  >ii  .  •  :  •:  the*  month  o|  \-.  nir  arrival  and  die1  |  > resent 
:  .  .  1  in.  \  hild  is  born  in  1  >ec  enil  K-r,  \()  i . 

1  '•'•     i       :      .  .    :  ,    .'.    '       .       •  ••  •  •  .''.  ••.    talk    o|    the   c  hild    as  beiim    i\\o 

dip  'ii-'li  a  /-,/.'/!  >t"  two  >e]  larate  \  eais. 

•  .        .    •  .         :  l'u rd          lil!.    u hen.    !•  ir- 

be^an   •-  'ine   lime    in    our 

I          I'll        •      '  '  '  loeM.    tlle\     fail    lo   make   ,ll!o\\  - 

•   o|                  .        i           .      •  iry   or 

•     '    •      .                                       .                                    .    •  •      '          •  :'    in     1  -S7  ^. 

:           '               :  .      1    earl  \    in    i  iy  i .    at    die  I  real ) 

'               luarii       A  ere  three 

•  '  r    !              -                            ••:.''  •  idier 

:;.'  '      i   \  eai-  out.  some  tluve.  at  i  '  .i'i  lin^- 
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to  the  month  to  which  they  referred.  The  new-comer  will  there- 
fore do  well  to  treat  Japanese  statements  regarding-  dates  and  ages 
with  caution. 

Book  recommended.      The  Abacus,  in  its  Historic  and  Scientific  Aspects,   by   Ur.  ('. 
G.  Knotr,  F.  R.  S.  K.,  prints!  in  Vul.  XIV.  Part  I.  of  the  " 


Abdication.  '\  he  abdication  of  monarchs,  which  is  excep- 
tional in  Europe,  has  for  many  ages  been  the  rule  in  Japan.  It 
came  into  vogue  in  the  seventh  century  together  with  Buddhism, 
whose  doctrines  led  men  to  retire  from  worldly  cares  and  pleasures 
into  solitude  and  contemplation.  Hut  it  was  made  use  of  bv 
unscrupulous  ministers,  who  placed  infant  puppets  on  the  throne, 
and  caused  them  to  abdicate  on  attaining  to  maturitv.  Thus  it 
was  a  common  thing  during  the  Middle  Ages  for  three  Mikados  to 
be  alive  at  the  same  time,—  a  bov  on  the  thnme.  his  father  or 
brother  who  had  abdicated,  and  his  grandfather  or  other  relative 
who  had  abdicated  ^also.  From  A.I).  987  to  c^i,  there  were  as 
nvanv  as  four  Mikados  all  alive  together  :—  Rei/ei  Tenno,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and  who  abdicated  at 
twentv  ;  Kn-vfi  Tenno,  emperor  at  eleven  and  abdicated  at  twentv- 
six  :  Kwa/an  Tenno,  emperor  at  seventeen  and  abdicated  at 
nineteen;  and  Ichij")  Tenno,  who  had  just  ascended  the  thnme  as 
a  little  boy  of  seven,  i'nder  the  Mikado  (io-Xijo  (A.I).  1302-8) 
there  were  aetuallv  Jin:  Mikados  all  alive  together,  name!}'  (/o-Xijo 
Tenno  himself,  made  emperor  at  seventeen,  had  his  four  abdicated 
predecessors  :  -  -(  Jo-Fukakusa  Tenno.  emperor  at  f>urand  abdicated 
at  seventeen  :  Kamevama  Tenn~>,  empen>r  at  eleven  and  abdicated 
at  twenty-six  ;  Go-Uda  Tenno,  emperor  at  eight  and  abdicated  at 
twenty-one;  and  Fushimi  Tenno.  empei'or  at  twentv-three  and 
abdicated  the  same  vear.  Soinetmies  it  was  arranged  tiiat  the 
children  of  two  rival  branches  of  the  Imperial  familv  should 
succeed  each  other  alternatelv.  'I'his  it  was,  in  pan  at  least,  whu  h 
led  to  the  civil  war  in  the  fourteenth  centurv  between  \\li.n  were 
known  as  "the  Northern  and  Southern  Courts;"  for  it  was  ol 
course  impossible  that  so  extraordinarv  an  arrangement  -diould 
long  lie  adhered  to  without  producing  violent  dissensions. 


14  Acupuncture. 

After     a.     time,     it     became    so    generally     recognised    that    the 

monarch    in    name    mu>t   not    be   monarch   in   hut,   ami  nee  rw.sv/, 

tliat  ahdu  ition,  or  rather  deposition  (lor  that    is   what   it  practically 

amounted  to),  wa>  ahno>i    a  sin*1  . / ;i, I  n»i  of  the  inheritance  <>l  such 

scantv  i-hreds   of  authority   as   imperious   ministers   still   deigned   to 

to    tiieir    nominal    lords     and     masters.      \\hen     a     Mikado 

led.  lie  \\  is  vii  :  to  atccn-l  to   the   rank  of  abdicated  Mikado. 

1;     \\.is    no    longer    necessarv,    as    at    an    earlier    period,    to    sham 

a^cetuism.      The  abdicated  Mikado  surrounded    himself  with  wives 

and   a   whole  Court,   ;ind   sometimes  really   helped   to  direct    public 

Nor    was    abdication    confined    to    sovereigns.      Heads    of 

[.-^abdicated  too.      hi    later   times   the   middle   and  lower 

into   imitate   their   betters.      I  "mi!   the   period  of  the  late 

[mi  'ii,  i;  was  an  almost  universal  custom    for  a   man  to  become 

what    is   termed    an   in('\-n   after   pa>MiiLT   middle   a^e.      lnk\-o  means 

Ii:    •    ll\    "   '.  -.       •  j    in    retirement."      lie   who   enters   on   this  slate 

.    •  iierall  v    resigns  all  >  >llice.  and 

'•      Iren,  '   i     levote   himsell  hence- 

forth   to   pie. i-un     or   to     tud  v.      (  )ld  • ..:    si  '  extra  i  irdinaril  v 

i  .    :  ///;•,•*   has   no   rea.si  >}\    to  dread   1  .e  ir's  fate. 

Ib-  kii          '  .  dm  lullv   tended  bv  sons  \\lio  aix1 

:    ••          '  •      to  I'.nd  out  "  how  i  man  \\  ill  cut  up."      The  iiew 

L: •.•.••••••••;••  le  jirai  lice 

.  .    •    .  •        .  •  .••!.'•;    Km    IM     •  .       [>ut    to    the 

'.         •      '.    '  nd  .       ,    \\  hen    j  >a-i    the    time   ,  ,;    |j|,-   ,;( 

Book  recoinnifiidecl. 


Acupuncture.      \«  upum  ;mv,  .,ne     •:   ih  '-iiam. 

i     ;     K  i-t    (the  o'dic'i-  i \vo  n^  in,;-,aL; 

1                      '  >re  d; 

•    •  .        !':.   \V.   N.   \\  ;    ••     .             ;          .  m  hi 
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"As  practised  by  the  Japanese  acupuncturists,  the  operation 
consists  in  perforating  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  to  a  depth, 
as  a  rule,  not  exceeding  one-half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  with 
fine  needles  of  gold,  silver,  or  steel.  The  form  and  construction 
of  these  needles  vary,  hut.  generally  speaking,  they  are  several 
inches  long,  and  of  an  average  diameter  of  one  forty-eighth  of  an 
inch.  Each  needle  is  usually  fastened  into  a  handle,  which  is 
spirally  grooved  from  end  to  end. 

"  To  perform  the  operation,  the  handle  of  the  needle  is  held 
lightlv  between  the  thumb  and  first  finger  of  the  left  hand,  the 
point  resting  upon  the  spot  to  be  punctured.  A  slight  blow  is 
then  given  upon  the  head  of  the  instrument  with  a  small  mallet 
held  in  the  right  hand  ;  and  the  needle  is  gently  twisted  until  its 
point  has  penetrated  to  the  desired  depth,  where  it  is  left  for  a  few 
seconds  and  ihcn  slowly  withdrawn,  and  the  skin  in  the  vicinity  oi 
the  puncture  rubbed  for  a  few  moments.  The  number  of  perfora- 
tions ranges  from  one  to  twenty,  and  they  are  usually  made  in  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  although  other  portions  of  the  body  arc  not 
unfrequently  punctured." 

Adams  (Will).  Will  Adams,  the  first  Englishman  that  ever 
resided  in  japan,  was  a  native  of  Gillingham,  near  Chatham,  in  the 
county  of  Kent.  Having  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth  up,  he 
took  service,  in  the  year  1598,  as  "Pilot  Maior  of  a  flccte  of  five 
say  Icy '  which  had  been  equipped  by  Dutch  merchants  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  trading  to  Spanish  America.  From  "  Pe row  ''  a  portion  of 
the  storm-tossed  fleet  came  on  to  "  lapon,"  arriving  at  a  port  in  the 
province  of  Bungo,  not  far  from  "  Eangasacke  "  (Nagasaki),  on  the 
K;th  April,  1600.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in  I\Iav  1(120, 
Adams  remained  in  an  exile  which,  though  gilded,  was  none  the 
less  bitterly  deplored.  The  English  pilot,  brought  first  as  a 
captive  into  the  presence  of  leyasu,  who  was  then  on  the  point  of 
becoming  practicallv  what  Adams  calls  him,  "  Emperour  "  of 
japan,  had  immediately  been  recognised  by  that  shrewd  judge  of 
character  as  an  able  and  an  honest  man.  That  he  and  his  nation 


if.  Adams. 

\>,,:-    prhatclv     slandered    to    levasu     bv    ••  the    lesuites    and    the 

I'.  :  • ;  :ij,al!s,"    u  ho   were   at    thai    tinu1  the  oniv   <  >tli<_T    ICuropeiins   in 

tin-    (.-i  "iintry,     probablv    did     him    more   ^'« » >d    than    harm    in    the 

Japanese  ruler's  eves,       lie  was  retained    at    the  Japanese  court,  and 

emploved  as  a  shipbuilder,  and  also  as   a    kind   « >f  diplomatic  a<_reiU 

r    Kn:_rlish   and    Ihiii  h   traders   bewail   to  arrive.      In  fact, 

it  \vasbv    liis    [.rood    offices    that    the   foundations    were   laid    both  of 

1     and    also   of  die   m>  >re    permanent    Duuh 

settlement.  1  luring  his  latter  vears,  he  for  a.  tune  exchanged  the 
.  •-••  vrviie  li>r  tli.u  of  die  Mn^lish  fiu  torv  established  by 
Captain  I  ihu  Saris  at  "  l''iran.  !•  >  "  ( I  f  irado)  near  N'an'.i.-  iki  ;  and  he 
made  t\vo  \'o\'a^i-s,  >  me  to  the  I  aichu  Inlands  and  another  to  Si  am. 
Ilis  •  rated  desire  to  see  Ir.-*  native  Ian  1  a^aiu,  and 

his    uite    and    (.hildren.    \vas   to   the   las!    lru>tr.ited    bv   ad\'erse    cir- 

•  •  • , .  -  •  .• .  •  -.      So    lar     as     the      .  in<    Tne> !.    he    j  cart  in  11  v 

irt'-d    himself,   <ai!  >r   tashion,   by   taking   anodier,      i    Japanese 

.•;•':  in        'lived    c.  •  MII  !•  M'i  a:  >!  \"    lor   m,in\     vears    c /n    the    estate 

ni  !  '\    I"\  a-u  a!   I  leini.   '        re      :   :  •          •  .• :  in-  sin  <\\\\ 

•  i    ihis    da  v.       11    mi,     il     dial    time    a    separaie    .'illa^i'.    has   >ince 

••  '     •    i  •;•  •'  '::i_:    n.'  <  leni   si  a|  ><  nl .    \  •  •',.  >stika,  and 

a    r.iilu.n     ^Mti'm    no\v  on  npies  the  . site   of  the  old    pilot's  abode. 

V.  ,-]  .  r.          i  dieiv.    des,  ril..  s  \\  ill  Adams's 

•  dnis  :  ••   I 'hi     I'heh  :*  i>   a    I  .•  >r  Uhipp   ^euen         '  '    [•;.   .V  lames 

:   i  •  .      P  iur."i"  to   h\  in    and    his    )•  <v  *   i\  er.  an>  1  >  •  nilerined 

i        ph.       1 'hen-   is   a  ;  i  ir  h>  >\vs- 

.•'..';     :' .      „  ••;.;-•-,   ,  ,di>  'j-s    \  ii •  li-r    them,    all     \\  hii  h    ,ire    h.is 

l\  I       •    :    '.  ' ie\  bein^ 

1 :         nlhontie   i  iiier   dieiii  as  an\' 

'ii    mriher 

in    thai    !i  •    M-"  Mi;         :  .  v .    so    that 

:  •          •  .    :          me  i   oj  (  'ap;  \  lames 
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Will  Adams's  letters  have  been  published  by  the  Hakluyt 
Society  in  their  "Memorials  of  Japon  "  (.sv'f),  and  republished  in  a 
cheaper  form  at  Yokohama.  They  are  well-worth  reading,  both 
for  the  lifelike  silhouette  of  the  writer  which  stands  out  from  their 
quaintlv  spelt  pages,  and  for  the  picture  given  bv  him  of  Japan 
as  it  then  was,  when  the  land  swarmed  with  Catholic  friars  and 
Catholic  converts,  when  no  embargo  had  yet  been  laid  <  >n  foreign 
commerce,  and  when  the  native  energy  of  the  Japanese  people 
had  not  yet  been  numbed  bv  two  centuries  and  a  half  of 
bureaucracy  and  timid  seclusion. 

Adoption.  It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  vou  mav  often  go 
into  a  Japanese  family  and  find  half-a-dozen  persons  calling  each 
other  parent  and  child,  brother  and  sister,  uncle  and  nephew,  and 
yet  being  really  either  no  blood-relations  at  all,  or  else  relations 
in  cmite  different  degrees  from  those  conventionally  assumed. 
Gallon's  books  could  never  have  been  written  in  [apan  :  for 
though  genealogies  are  carefully  kept,  they  -mean  nothing,  at  least 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view, — so  universal  is  the  practice  of 
adoption,  from  the  top  of  society  to  the  bottom.  This  it  is  which 
explains  such  apparent  anomalies  as  a  distinguished  painter,  potter, 
actor,  or  what  not,  almost  always  having  a  son  distinguished  in 
the  same  line: — he  has  simply  adopted  his  best  pupil.  It  also 
explains  the  fact  of  Japanese  families  not  dying  out. 

S)  completely  has  adoption  become  pan  and  parcel  of  the 
national  life  that  Mr.  Shigeno  An-eki,  the  best  Japanese  authority 
on  the  subject,  enumerates  no  less  than  ten  different  categories  of 
adopted  persons.  Adoption  is  resorted  to,  not  only  tit  prevent; 
the  extinction  of  families  and  the  consequent  neglect  of  the  spirits 
of  the  departed,  but  also  in  order  to  regulate  the  sixe  of  families. 
Thus,  a  man  with  too  many  children  hands' over  one  or  more  of 
them  to  some  friend  who  has  none.  To  adopt  a  person  is  aNo  the 
simplest  way  to  leave  him  money,  it  not  being  usual  in  japan  I- > 
nominate  strangers  as  one's  heirs.  Formerly,  too,  it  was  some- 
times a  means  of  money-making',  not  to  the  adopted,  but  to  the 
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a  I  >:•••:'       "I;     , ,i>  i  n-t' •!  so  writes  the  authonlv   win  >ni  \u: 

tm»te  1  ••  ;    ell         >n>oftht    court -nobles,   wlicn  they  reached 

•  ••.    iii   receive  an  ini-'ine   lr<>m   the   ( lovcrnment.. 

!  when   ;>n   officer  had   ;i   son    whu   \\as,   sav, 

uiil\     '  '       "i"    ilir    •    M  '."••    "Id,    In-   w.iiild    adopt    a    lad    \\lio    was 

lifiecii    (die  .  tnaji '1'ilv),   and    ilien  a]>]>lv   f"i' a  ^ranl  of 

'.'.  '.     .••••••    him  :      "    :   he   had   secured    this.    In-   \\"iild    make 

hi-,  .  \  n  -  >n  the  ;  •  • ;.          :  'j'te  1    >on  ]    i .[    the    ne\vlv    ad. 'pled    \-oiith, 

he   i'>MiuT  came  "I   a^e,    ihe  "llicer   was    nuitled 

l";;jijil\    'i>i  an>  >dier         in    "I    land."      \\ilh   this   ma\'    1  H-  i  ,  iinjiared 

I    l>\    Inisinos   people    at    the    present    da\r. 

A  •  ,    •    '    .    •         >p'o  his  hr.i  !  clerk,    in   order   to  ^ive  him  a  personal 

::    the  tirni.       I  he  clerk   then  adopts   his   patron's  son,   \viih 

•'.'•  un  ,••.:.'  h  •   himself  is   to   retire   in  ihe  latter's  la\-our 

•     : •      '.  •   of  a    suit  •'  ile    a^e.       1  i'  the    clerk    has    a 

-  . •  .  |     rh.ips    thai    s.«n    will    he   adopted    hv    the  patr"n'>   son. 

I  hi!  n  l>hip    is    kept    up.    the  surname  .ilwavs 

ii-;n         '       '  IIM-. 

1  MI--  tin  ' 

: 

|-'"iid    part-ns,    inxi.'ii-.   to  assist    a    favi  iiirite  s>  >\\   [<  > 

•    i  i   HIM-  him    'c  '   lie   adojited    l.\-  some  childless 

1   .  :'    ini^lit    perhaps  lie  possible  to  arrange 

int-r    !ai  nd    ivMini[  iii<  -n   ( <\'  his 

""..••: 

'     in      hie  h    a    i'  ircimn  T  i  .  iiild  1  ie 

i        •       •        lh     ',    dan^hti-r   t<  •   adi  >pt 

'     ivr.      This   mav   si  'imd    like  a 

I'  •••i»-i  u  ;.    rei"--m^ed    a-,  such 

.       •    IK--,,    and    LU  led    i  'ii   in 

'  •  h  .  till    the   easiest 

themsel\es 


.. 
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sense  i 'f  the  word)  of  some  of  die  reader's  Japanese  servants  or 
friends.  Unless  we  are  much  mistaken,  this  will  prove  to  he 
a  puxxle  of  the  highest  order  of  difficulty.  (See  also  Article  on 
MARRIAGE.  ) 

Book  recommended.      T/'i'   Gak:tski!;aiin,  by   \Vultur   Dennis,   printtjd   in  Vul.  XV. 
Part  I.  t  f  the  "  Asi.itic  Transactiuns,"  p.  72  ct  si'f. 

Agriculture.  Till  recentlv  the  Japanese  had  neither  manu- 
factures nor  foreign  commerce,  neither  have  thev  yet  anv  ilocks 
of  sheep  and  goats,  anv  droves  of  geese,  turkevs.  or  pigs,  Kven 
cattle  are  comparatively  scarce,  and  neither  their  flesh  nor  their 
milk  is  in  general  use.  beef  being  still  regarded  as  a  luxurv.  and 
milk  rather  as  a  medicine  than  a  food.  The  pasture  meadow  and 
the  farmyard  are  alike  lacking.  Here,  far  more  than  in  the  West, 
agriculture  in  its  narrower  sense  Iras  been  all  in  all,  forming  the 
basis  on  which  the  whole  social  fabric  rests,  justly,  therefore,  in 
feudal  times,  did  the  peasantrv  rank  next  to  the  Samurai  or  gentry, 
and  before  the  merchants  and  mechanics.  Kven  under  the  new 
regime,  more  than  half  the  population  is  engaged  in  field  labour, 
and  nearly  half  the  national  revenue  Hows  from  that  source. 
There  are  no  large  landed  proprietors.  As  a  rule,  each  farmer 
<>r  peasant  tills  his  own  field  with  the  help  of  his  sons  and  often 
his  wife  and  daughters:  and  the  land  is  really  his  own,  for 
the  doctrine  that  everything  belongs  absolute! v  to  the  Kmperor 
is,  of  course,  only  a  convenient  legal  fiction.  Xo  wonder  that 
he  Wi  irks  with  a  will. 

In  this  land  of  mountains,  barelv  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
surface  can  be  cultivated,  and  even  the  cultivable  portion  is  not 
highlv  fertile  bv  nature.  It  is  made  so  bv  subsoil  working,  by 
minutely  careful  weeding,  bv  manure  judiciously  and  laboriously 
applied,  by  terracing,  and  by  an  elab  irate  method  of  irrigation. 
The  whole  agricultural  system  came  from  China,  and  has  altered 
little  since  the  earliest  ages.  The  peasantrv  are  the  most  conserva- 
tive class  in  the  nation,  and  their  implements  still  strangely 
primitive, — the  plough  in  common  use.  for  instance,  differing  little 
rom  that  of  Kgypt  in  the  time  of  the  Pharaohs.  The  hoc  is  in 
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i^iv.i:  n  :!:  •-'.  S]Mik->  •  ;  vari  >u>  -hapo,  ham-us,  nil  sickles  arc 
also  i>  :.  ;••..•••:!;>•:•  "•.'.'.'.:  a:i  oMivnu-lv  rihlr  U]  Hail  an.l 

stain; ':.:iu-;r.  >u_:ii  :    lui:    |apa!ioc    rural   tx>>n<>inv    kii»\v-.   ii'isliin^  >  •! 

\VaLT'  'M>       ' 

'I'll'-  i  'iiinc'-c  .;•.:  :  1  "  •  : .  mi  •'-'••!  '^'s 

to  v,  hi.  ii  a^rii  n  -h"ii'h!  lu'  • !  •'.  •'••!.  Tlu-M  .: :  •  rii  r. 

bai-i:-\ .  \-  hua;,  millu;.  ,:;i  :  ':•  ..  -."  Ui:',  rit  r  rank-  •  ill  the 
i\'-i.  iai  in  i  '  :  '  .  •  •'  :'-  |  'in  \<  >L;'rtln.-r.  !!,<-'>  iilicrs 

uiv  LTP  •-/-::  \  a--  '.\  ;•.'":"':-..  •  ;.  i  lie 

fall-  •.'.  .••:•(!-••  : : i  ••.  |  i  .  .  r  »:i  iiic  hiuln-'i"  L  •  Alii^h 

waii:  ''  '  :  •;'  a  n  ir.-i  r  <  in  '  •  :<•:..  k-rs  lint;;  iv.iiii  «!i 

i>f  tin1  m  >!v  i'lij '  ir;.i;r.  i  •  ••. 

Tl  .  .  •  .  ,.;,  ,  ..j-1(_.j  jv  ••;.,,;;•,-:'-:;."  i-  |-'air.  ipeai'.s 

(ii'k-1  i-i/:'  ::::-.'•  i:>  «l  <  iiilv  IHUL  :i 


;  i          •                 '.<     '  '  .  :  : 

.  '  .. .  '  ' .' '        :i     . '     •:"''!'    -•'!".     : 

•    r:n]      \     !.         I  .  ..•    i.'  'iii'ii'  •!!'.•>;    ;  h:-.-'  •;!, 

'...',  \       .    •     .::    ..'•.;••'••                                               UM-.-, 

in  i  :.    ~  •-.       i  '..•    •                                              '            .:••  ail 

thr   i              A:  -::.  '           ••;•-':.        .;•  -ix  J  .;,  -.      1 .  ir!\    in  |ui,-v, 

i:  •     .          •                                                 I  iio 

i  i  :  •                 '          '  ' . .      :             : .    .  .        >;    Ti,r;i   aiul 

\. .  .  :".;!.:::.        I  hrii  i  >  >nie.s 

till'                   '     '  .                     >    t!lC 
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either  with  the  primitive  flails  above  mentioned,  or  with  a  sort 
of  large  comb  or  heckle.  Many  Europeans  believe  that  two 
rice  crops  are  produced  in  the  year.  This  occurs  as  a  solitary 
exception  in  the  province  of  T<  >sa,  where  the  warming  effect  of 
the  Kuro-shio,  or  Japanese  Gulf  Stream,  makes  itself  felt  with 
special  energy.  Elsewhere  such  a  thing  is  rendered  impossible 
bv  the  length  and  severity  of  the  winter. 

Japanese  rice  is  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  neighbouring 
countries,  on  account  of  its  glutinous  nature.  The  manner  in 
which  it  is  conked  makes  it  exceptionally  palatable  and  nutritious, 
(mite  different  from  the  Indian  process  which  leaves  each  grain 
separate  and  dry.  Ever}'  one  lives  on  it  who  can  afford  to  do 
so;  but  as  a  rule,  the  peasantry  cannot.  Wheat,  barlev,  and 
especially  millet,  are  the  real  staples  throughout  the  rural  districts, 
rice  being  there  treated  as  a  luxury  to  be  brought  out  onlv  on  high 
days  and  holidays,  or  to  be  resorted  to  in  case  of  sickness.  We 
once  heard  a  beldame  in  a  country  village  remark  to  another,  with 
a  grave  shake  of  the  head  :  "What!  do  you  mean  to  say  that  it 
has  come  to  having  to  give  her  rice?  "—  the  unexpressed  inference 
being  that  the  patient's  case  must  be  alarming  indeed,  if  the  family 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  resort  to  so  expensive  a  daintv. 

The  market  price  of  rice  is  quoted  on  'change  at  so  much  per 
hyn  ("bag")*;  but  the  retail  vendors  sell  it  at  so  mam'  s/iu  and 
g<>  per  \-i  n  (Japanese  dollar).  In  other  words,  in  large  transactions 
it  is  a  fixed  amount  of  the  commoditv  itself  that  sells  for  a  variable 
sum;  in  small  purchases  it  is  a  fixed  stun  that  is  given  for  a 
variable  amount  of  the  commodity.  The  former  method  of  calcu- 
lation is  familiar  only  to  business  men.  Hut  ever}'  pater  and 
mater-familias  takes  a  keen — not  to  sav  painful— interest  in 
knowing  whether  rice  is,  say,  6  sho  i  gi>  per  y/'ii,  or  has  advanced 
to  5  s/iu  ()  go.  Four  or  live  grades  are  habitual! v  quoted,  of 
which  the  extremes  differ  about  20  per  cent,  in  price.  Japanese 
rice  is  exported  as  a  luxury  to  the  neighbouring  continent  of  Asia, 
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which  in  return  sends  its  poorer  qualits  i  i  he  bought  cheap  hv 
the  Japanese  lower  clashes.  1  lence  ;he  apparent  anomalv  that 
rice  appears  alike  a;n»u»'  [apanes  •  imports  and  experts. 

In  the  extreme  south  the  sweet  potato,  \\hich  \\as  introduted 
as  late  as  A.  I*.  I'MP.  now  f.nus  the  chief  food  of  tin-  common 
peopl,-.  Ik-sides  the  cereals,  vegetables  o|  various  sorts  are  raised. 
Inn  are  eaten  thicliv  pitkled  and  in  >inall  quantities. 

S>  .me  lew  o|  the  print  ipal  a^rinil'ural  industries.  >tith  as 
tea.  Camphor,  u-.d  laci|uer,  will  he  li'tind  treated  in  separate 
art  ii.  les. 

Books  recommended,     r  ••  .1  •.:;-•  ••':!  j^-'ial  ...-.  ••';:it.  Ri  in's  ,",,:'..   -<.;       /•'  ~r.',c.-. 

I,, i:,i..\'> -.'..      ,;':-,.,:.•:-:,    rii-run!        -'••'.          ill      in    :•.•    "  rn-ri::;in  Asiatic   '1'ninsart:'.  n*.' 

(  u-i-  :i.  -  :  tli"  i»  a>.intry  -in-  triat'-il  \\-it  !i  in  I  i-vi  .  i;iinr.:--in>s  In  Sinin:.  u^'  :i::il 
\Vi-ni  r.  •-  A  ,',  v  .  /  -;  ,/  ,';,:;.-)  .  /  /  ,  •/.  /  "  .  '„  •••..;- :  :'  '  •  '.':••.  \  1. 

XIX     P., ri   I.  ,  •  ::,    "  Aviati      1'r;       .     :.'    •  s." 

Ainos.     The  Ainos.  tailed  l'\   theinsehx-s  Ainu,   thai  :- 
are   a    verv    peculiar   rate,    no\\    inhali'.tin^  < -nlv  the  northern  i>land 
of    \\'7.».     latt     li  >rmer!y     uidely     spread     all    over    the     Japanese 
archipelago.       Ihe    jajianese    proper,   arru'in^'  Iri'iu   the  si  iiith-uc^t, 
irniduillv    iiivs>ed    the    Ainos    ii.uk    towards    the    eas!    and    in>nh. 

O  -          I 

It  \vas  onlv  in  the  eighteenth  tenturv  that  ;he\"  were  c« 'injiletelv 
snl>juL;',\t''d.  In  relreitiiiLf,  the  aborigines  left  the  coin  it  rv  strewn 
with  plai  f-nanies  !  n •!•  inj';n_r  to  thi-;r  own  lan'4'ii;iL;'e.  SIH  h  are.  ior 
ins;  UK  r.  .\'n/'i.  the  name  of  the  ;  liu'  pronioniorv  >t  ret  tiling  on  I  into 
tlu:  Sea  ol  Japan  (//"////in  ins  "  promontory  "  in  Aiim).  ihe  '/'n/ic- 
p-fi  ti'<i,  •  •'.'  Kiver  Tone,  near  Tokv'i  (/i/////'1  is  Aino  |.  >r  ••l>'iiLT  ). 
and  hiindn  I-  »f .  thers.  So  far  as  Mood,  however,  is  tonterned, 
the  I  |  •  have  in  the  [outrun  been  little,  if  at  all.  alteti'-d  by 

Aino  inllueiii  e.  '1  he  >itnji]e  n-ason  is  that  ihf  half-breed.--,  th'iiiirli 
numerous,  die  on;  in  the  >etond  or  third  generation.  I  he  Ainos 
are  the  iiairii-^t  r,u  e  in  ihe  world,  their  luxuriantly  ihu  k 
black  beards  nd  ;.::  ute  limi'S  - 1\  i n _'•  ihcin  ,m  a]>pearante  whit  h 
contracts  stranijvlv  ui;!i  ihi.-  -moot hues.-,  oj  -heir  [ajiam-si.-  lords 
an  !  m.iste!  --.  II-'.  r  •  nild.  and  distin^uisln:!  1  i  >\-  i 
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flattening  of  certain  Ixincs  of  the  arm  ami  leg  (die  humcrus  and 
tibia),  \vhicli  has  been  observed  nowhere  else  except  in  the  remains 
of  some  of  the  cave-men  of  Kurope.  The  \v»mcn  tattoo  mous- 
taches on  their  upper  lip,  and  geometrical  patterns  on  their  hands. 
Both  sexes  are  of  a  mild  and  amiable  disposition,  but  are  ternblv 
addicted  to  drunkenness.  They  are  lihhv  in  their  persons,  the 
practice  of  bathing  being  altogether  unkno wn.* 

The  Ainos  \vere  till  recently  accustomed  to  live  on  the  produce 
of  the  chase  and  the  sea  fisheries:  but  both  these  sources  of 
subsistence  have  diminished  since  the  settling  of  the  island  by  the 
Japanese.  Consequentlv  they  no  longer  hold  up  their  heads  as 
in  former  days,  and  notwithstanding  the  well-intentioned  efforts  of 
a  paternal  government,  they  seem  doomed  to  disappear,  though  it 
is  true  that  during  the  last  t \ventv  years  their  numbers  have 
remained  stationary  at  about  17,000.  Their  religion  in  a  >irnple 
nature-worship.  The  sun,  wind,  ocean,  bear,  etc.,  are  deified 
under  the  title  of  Kaniui,  "god,"  and  whittled  sticks  are  setup 
in  their  honour.  The  bear,  though  worshipped,  is  also  sacrificed 
and  eaten  with  solemnities  that  form  the  most  original  and 
picturesque  feature  of  Aino  life.  Grace  is  said  before  meat.  .Air. 
Batchelor  quotes  the  following  naive  and  touching  form  of  words  : 
"  O  thou  Cereal  Deity,  we  worship  thee.  Thou  hast  grown  verv 
well  this  vear,  and  thy  flavour  will  be  sweet.  Thoti  art  good. 
The  Goddess  of  Fire  will  be  glad,  and  we  shall  rejoice  grcatlv. 
()  thou  God  !  ( )  thou  divine  Cereal  !  do  thou  nourish  the  people. 
I  now  partake  of  thee.  I  worship  tliee  and  give  thee  thanks." 
These  poor  people  also  treasure  up  numbers  of  charms  or  fetiches, 
such  as  feathers,  snake-skins,  the  skulls  of  beasts  or  birds,  etc., 
and  their  minds  are  saturated  with  a  belief  in  various  forms  of 
magic  and  witchcraft. 

Some  of  the  Aino  tales  are  quaint.  Most  of  them  em  bod  v  an 
attempt  to  account  lor  some  natural  phenomenon.  Thefol'oumg 
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ny/r  nous  CAXXOT  SPEAK. 

Farmer  i\>  dogs  could  s/>c,ik.  JYorc  they  cannot.  The  reason  is 
that  a  i/ng  belonging  to  a  certain  man,  a  long  time  ago,  in:  eigled  his 
master  into  the  forest  under  /he  />rele.\i  of  sho^'ing  him  game,  and 
/here  caused  liim  /<>  In'  i!t-'oiirci/  h\>  a  bear.  Then  the  dog  -vent 
/in/lie  to  //is  mas/'-r's  7ri</<>;< ',  and  lied  jo  Jier,  saving  :  "  My  master 
lias  been  killed  by  a  /.-ear.  Jlut  ",chen  he  ic<is  dying,  he  commanded 
me  to  /,'//  you  In  marry  me  in  his  stead."  The  ~<('id(>~<e  !;nc-«<  that  the. 
dog  ~n\is  lying.  J>nt  he  k>'ft  on  urging  her  to  marry  him.  .SV>  at  /as/, 
in  her  gri>'/~  and  rage,  she.  llii'eie  a  handful  of  i/ust  into  his  oj/en 
mouth.  This  made  him  unable  to  speak  any  more,  and  therefore  no 
dogs  can  s/eak  ei'cn  t<>  this  rery  day. 

The  Aint  >  lan^'tia^e  is  simple  and  harmonious.  Its  structure  in 
tH-reat  measure  resembles  that  of  Japanese:  but  there  arc  some  lew 
fundamental  divergences,  such,  lor  instance,  as  the  possession  •  >( 
true  personal  pronouns  and  the  formation  "f  the  passive  V"i(  e  by 
a  prefix.  The  vorabularv,  too,  is  (juite  distinct.  The-  svstem  •  >f 
c> 'UiitiiiL:;  is  extraordinarih"  cuml)rous.  Thus,  il  a  man  \\ants  to  sav 
that  he  is  ihirt v-nine  vcars  old,  he  must  express  himself  thus: 
"  I  am  nine,  plus  ten  taken  fn  mi  two  score."  In  .Mr.  Hate  helor's 
traiiskit ;.  in  i  if  Mattheu'  XII.  4  ,  the  phrase  "  fortv  davs  and  l»rtv 
nights  is  thus  rendered  :  t<d\a/>  rere  ko  /it  /intne  rare  /(<>.  kunne  rere 
ko  In  fiotne  •<•>••:.",  thai  is,  "  dav  thn-e  da\s  t\v<>  score  three  da\'s, 
black  three  days  two  score  three  days."  Little  wonder  that  the 
simpler  Japanese  numeration  has  c<>me  to  supplant,  in  the  mouths 
' '!  mai  l  '  unmanageable  svstem.  In  fact,  the  \'oun^er 

Lrenerati"ii    s.-rms    ;  .   be   discarding   the    native  lan^uaije  ulli  Aether 
infaviiiifi'l  Japanese.      Hitherto   the   Aino   have   known  nuthin^  of 
I  like   the   one   \\e   have   quoted,    and   rude 

,  -.'.hah  are  handed  d  I\MI  orallv  IV' 'in   generation  to  generation, 
i1  >rm  their  •  'til  \   literal  lire. 
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Books  recommended.  The  Ainu  nf  Japan,  \>y  R.jv.  J.  ]!a'eh<-lor,  Rives  thr;  most 
trustworthy  general  account  in  a  popular  form.  See  also  Mrs.  I'.ish.  ip's  I'ldvatcn  Trucks 
in  Japan.—  Stink-nts  are  referred  lo  the  /•».?.'  M-'iii-ni-  -]f  the  LUcrn'-.n-''  C'!!,\^t-  ,if  the 
Imperial  University  tf  Japan,  by  Chamberlain  ami  IJatchelor,  f,.r  full  details  concerning 
Aino  mythology,  grammar,  place-names,  etc.;  to  the  former  writer's  Aino  J-\>Lv-l-jrc,  in 
Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  <-f  the  l-'o!,:c-l.>rc  J ntriii.il,  and  to  numerous  papers  by  IJatchelor  scattered 
throtujh  the  Axiafi-:  Transactiiinx,  etc.  The  same  author  has  published  an  Ainu-English. 
Dictionary,  Tic  Ainu  and  their  F-tlk-lore,  A  Ur^liiir.-  .„,  ///._•  Kjr:>f»l-:-£!trii  or  rit-iinvllers 
I'f  .\'-r.''i  Japan,  etc  The  Memoir  above  quoted  Rives  a  fairly  c  -mplete  bibliography 
of  Vvxo  ami  tile-  Aim  is. — The  best  Japanese  work  on  the  subject  is  the  J-'.zn  l-'uzoktl 
L-an,  published  by  the  Kaitakuslii  in  1882.  It  is  in  twenty  volumes. 

Amusements.  The  favourite  aiiiusi.-inent.s  oftlie  Japanese  are 
tlic  ordinary  theatre  (shikil)  :  the  ^~>  theatre,  (but  this  is  attended 
chiefly  by  the  aristocracy);  wrestling  matches,  —witnessing,  not 
taking  part  in  them:  dinners  enlivened  bv  the  jierfi  >nnances  of 
singing  and  dancing-girls:  visits  to  temples,  as  much  for  purposes 
of  pleasure  ns  of"  devotii  >n  :  jiicnics  to  ]>Iaces  lami  >us  fi  «r  their 
scenerv.  and  especial!  v  to  places  noted  fi  ir  si  >rne  particular  bl-.ssinn, 
such  as  the  plum,  cherrv,  or  wistaria.  Tlic  jajianese  also  divert 
themselves  bv  composing  verses  in  their  own  language  and  in 
Chinese,  and  bv  plaving  chess,  checkers,  and  various  games  of  the 
''Mother  Goose"  description,  of  which  s'.t^oroku  is  the  chief. 
Kver  since  the  early  clays  of  foreign  intercourse  thev  have  likewise 
had  certain  kinds  of  cards,  of  which  the  hana-garufit,  or  "flower- 
cards,''  are  the  most  popular  kind,  so  popular,  indeed,  and 
seductive  that  there  is  an  official  veto  on  plaving  the  game  for 
inonev.  The  cards  are  fi>rtv-cight  in  number,  four  f  >r  each  month 
of  the  year,  the  months  being  distinguished  bv  the  flowers  proper 
to  them,  and  an  extra  value  being  attached  to  one  out  of  each 
set  of  four,  which  is  further  distinguished  hv  a  bird  or  buttcrilv, 
and  to  a  second  which  is  inscribed  with  a  line  of  poetry.  Three 
people  take  part  in  tin-  game,  and  there  is  a  pool.  The  system 
of  counting  is  rather  complicated,  but  the  ideas  involved  are  grace- 
ful. There  is  another  game  of  cards,  in  which  stan/as  from  what 
are  known  as  the  "Hundred  Poets"  take  the  place  of  flowers. 
At  this  game  no  gambling  is  ever  indulged  in.  It  is  rather  an 
amusement  for  family  parties,  who  at  New  Year  time  often  sit  up 
•  ivc-r  it  all  niidit. 
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Some  •  >;  the  above  diversions  arc  shared  in  bv  the  ladies:  but 
take  it  altogether,  their  mode  of  life  is  imiih  duller  than 
thai  i  >t  their  Kur<>jiean  sisters.  Confucian  ideas  concerning  tin: 
subjection  ..I  women  still  obtain  in  a  -Te.it  extent.  Women  arc 
not,  it  is  true,  actuallv  shut  up.  as  in  India  :  bm  it  i^  considered 
that  their  true  vocation  is  to  sit  at  home.  llenee  \i>itin^  is  inueli 
less  practiced  in  Japan  than  with  us.  h  is  further  to  be  observed, 
to  the  credit  of  the  Japanese,  that  amusement,  thou-h  [lennilted,  is 
never  exalted  bv  them  lo  the  rank  ofthe  ^ivat  and  serious  business 
o!  life.  In  l-'.n^l.ui.l  at  lea.-i  anioii^  '.he  upper  classes  ,\  man's 
shooting.  fishing,  and  L,ro]|,  a  girl's  dances,  garden-parties,  and 
country-house  visitin^s  appear  to  be  ihe  centre  round  \\hkh  ail  the 
fainilv  pl.nis  revolve.  In  |a[ian.  on  ihe  c»iUrarv,  anuiseinents  are 
nu-reh"  picked  up  1>\-  the  \vav,  and  are  ;i!l  the  niore  appreciated.* 

SOUK;  sixteen  or  seventeen  vcars  a^'o.  it  looked  as  il  the  state  of 
limits  here  sketched  \vere  about  to  undergo  considerable  niodiii- 
cation.  I'oker.  horse-racinir.  even  shooiin^  and  lawn-tennis,  had 
bc^mi  lo  ;';nd  devotees  anionLj  Japanese  men.  \\hile  the  iair  sex, 
abandonmL;'  iln'ii'  o\vn  charming'  costume  tor  iln;  eorsets  and  lur- 
!)elo\vs  of  I-'.urope,  U'ere  seen  hohllv  lo  join  in  the  bail-ro..m  frav. 
True,  is  N'etto  \\iuilv  remarks  in  his  lyaj-icrschm<'tl>'i'lin^ti  <itn 
'Yii/'in.  "most  o]  them  showed  bv  the  expression  oi  their  faces  that 
ihev  uei'e  making  a  .sicrilice  on  die  altar  oj  tivilisatimi."  ll.ippih' 
a  re.iLti  ai  -u;  erveiied,  older  customs  and  costumes  were  iv>umed. 
and  i  in  tiii  MO\\  verv  rare  occasions  when  Japanese  ladies  enter  a 
ball-roniii.  ;;  i«,  as  spectators  onlv,  and  in  tln/ir  intinitclv  more 
altrat  tiv-:  u  ;i\e  -,ir'>. 

Th'1  sp' '!-;>  i  i  paiiese  i.liildr<-n  include  kilc'-tlviiiLT,  iop-s|iinn;nL;'. 
battled'"  •;•  '  '  k.  ii].ikin_r  SIMW  na-n.  pla\niL;'  with  dolls. 

etc.,  eti  .  in  •  '.  ..  '  o|  .inr  old  nnrserv  Iriends.  but  modified 
b\-  ihi-  .  •  a  :,  -  ''.  The  lar^e,  LTrotcsi jiiely  Coloured  papiei-maeiie 
do^.s  ^iveii  '  •  '.  '''.••-.  oi'irii  bv  die  kennelfiil.  owe  their  origin  to 
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Books  recommended.  Child-Life  in  J.ifa;:,  by  Mrs.  Chaplin- Ayrton.—  Children's 
Games  ami  S/>?>r:s,  in  (iriffis1  "Mikado's  Empire." — l!ana-a~^<asc  'Japanese  Cards',  by 
the  late  Major-General  Palmer,  R.  V..,  in  Vol.  XIX.  Part  III.  of  the  "Asiatic  Trans- 
actions.'' 

Archaeology.  The  remains  of  Japanese  antiquity  fall  natural- 
ly into  two  classes,  which  it  is  in  most  cases  easy  to  distinguish 
from  each  cither.  The  first  consists  of  objects  connected  with  that 
early  race  of  which  only  a  small  remnant  no\v  lingers  in  the  Ainos 
of  Yevo,  but  which  at  one  time  probably  occupied  all  the  Japanese 
islands.  The  second  comprises  the  relics  of  the  immigrants  from 
the  neighbouring  continent  of  Asia,  whose  descendants  constitute 
the  bulk  of  the  present  Japanese  nation. 

To  the  (onner  class  belong  various  objects  familiar  to  us  in 
Europe,  such  as  stone  implements  and  weapons.  Some  of  these  are 
peculiar  to  Japan,  though  on  the  whole  the  resemblance  to  those 
found  in  more  Western  lands  is  very  striking.  I 'Tint  celts  are 
perhaps  the  most  common  tvpe  :  and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  in 
Japan,  as  in  the  British  Isles,  the  popular  imagination  has  given 
them  the  name  <  >f  "  thunder-bolts."  Stone  chilis,  plain  or  adorned 
with  carvings,  have  been  found  in  considerable  numbers.  One 
of  these,  described  bv  the  late  Baron  Kanda,  measures  five  feet  in 
length  and  nearlv  five  inches  in  diameter,  and  must  have  been  a 
trulv  formidable  weapon  when  wielded  by  adequate  hands.  There 
are  also  stone  swords,  pestles,  daggers,  and  a  varietv  of  miscellane- 
ous objects,  some  of  unknown  use.  'I  he  material  oi  all  these  is 
polished  stone.  Chipped  ilints  are  not  unknown,  but  occur  chiefly 
in  the  form  of  arrow  or  spear-heads  for  which  a  high  degree  of 
workmanship  was  less  necessarv. 

An  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  i-S^S  by  1'n  /lessor  _Ah>i>e 
near  the  Omori  station  of  the  Tokv~>- Yokohama  railway.  He 
found  that  the  railway  cutting  at  this  place  passed  through  mounds 
identical  in  character  with  the  "kitchen-middens"  of  Denmark, 
which  have  attracted  so  much  attention  in  Kurope.  The}'  con- 
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tained  shells  in  large  < juantities,  fragments  of  broken  bones, 
implements  ol  >tone  and  hum,  and  pottery  < «!'  a  special  tvpc,  \vhich 
differed  from  the  ancient  Japanese  earthenware  in  being  hand-made 
instead  of  turned  on  a  wheel,  and  also  in  shape  and  ornamentation. 
Human  b.  mes  were  ami  nig  those  lound.  and  Pn>le.ssor  Morse 
Colliders  the  wav  in  which  thev  had  been  broken  t<>  be  indicative 
of  cannibali>m.* 

\\'e  know  iVoin  liistory  that  the  ancient  Japanese  were  to  some 
extent  pit-dwellers:  but  no  remains  of  such  dwellings  are  now 
known  to  exist.  In  Ye/o.  however,  and  the  adjac  ent  islands,  large 
numbers  of  pits  which  have  been  used  as  human  habitations  are 
still  to  be  seen.  Thev  are  rectangular  in  >hape,  measuring  about 
twenty  feet  bv  fifteen  feet,  and  having  a  depth  of  three  or  four  feet. 
In  these  were  planted  posts,  over  which  a  roofing  ot  thatch  was 
placed.  Thev  were  probably  occupied  chieilv  as  winter  habi- 
tations. Professor  Milne  thinks  ihat  thev  were  made  bv  a  race 
\\lio  inhabited  Ye/o  and  the  northern  parts  of  japan  before  the 
Ainos,  and  \\iio  \\ux-  driven  nor'diuards  l>v  the  encroachments  of 
the  latter.  The  present  inhabitant  of  the  Kurile  Islands  he 
believes  to  be  their  modern  representatives.  lioth  thev  and  the 
ancestors  oj  the  Ainos  must  h:i\'e  had  a  low  tvpc  o!  c  i\  ihsaiioii. 
'J  he\  had  no  iron  or  even  cupper  or  bronxe  implements,  and  \\ere 
]ir>>babl\'  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  art  of  agriculture. 

'Phe  earlv  history  of  the  continental  race  \\hich  has  peopled 
Japan  is  u  rapped  in  obscurity.  \Vhcme  and  \\hen  diev  came, 
and  '  h  the  character  of  their  civilisation  at  the  p<  riod  of 

theii  '.  :  ((notions  to  \\hitli  onlv  the  vaguest  answers  can 

be  given.  liie  earliest  n> 'tices  of  them,  in  ('hiiu--e  literature,  dale 
irojii  iiir  !':-•  ii  ;  ^.-cond  centuries  oj  the  ('hri^tian  era.  It  would 
appear  'hat  the  ja^anr^;  were  then  a  much  more  advanced  race 
thin  the  A  in  •-  I-YIT  bei  ame.  The\'  were  agru  nhuri-t^,  not  merely 
hunters  and  \;~:]<-;'-.  ind  \\enj  a<  ijuaintcd  \r>ith  iln-  ari>  of  \\ea\mg, 
brewing,  .  ling  of  junks,  Tln-v  had  a  sovereign  who 
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lived  in  a  fortified  palace  of  some  architectural  pretensions,  and 
their  laws  and  customs  are  described  as  strict.  The  earlier  notices 
speak  of  their  having  arrow-heads  of  bone,  but  two  centuries  later 
iron  arrow-heads  are  mentioned.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the 
Japanese  brought  with  them  from  their  continental  home  the  art  of 
working  in  iron  and  other  metals.  It  is  possible  that  all  the 
metallurgical  knowledge  of  which  \\e  find  them  possessed  at  a 
later  period  was  real lv  derived  from  China,  and  in  that  case  there 
must  have  been  an  interval  during  which  they  used  stone  imple- 
ments ;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  knowledge.  There  is  little 
or  no  evidence  01  a  bronze  age  in  japan. 

The  avchxological  remains  of  the  ancient  Japanese  mav  be 
taken  to  date  from  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  sepulchral  monuments  of  their 
sovereigns  and  grandees,  great  numbers  of  which  still  exist  everv- 
where  except  in  the  more  northern  part,  of  the  Main  Island.  Thev 
are  most  numerous  in  the  (lokinai,  i.e.,  the  live  provinces  near  the 
ancient  capitals  of  Xara  and  Kyoto.  The  plain  of  Kawachi,  in 
particular,  is  one  vast  cemelerv  dotted  over  with  huge  tumuli. 

These  mounds  varv  in  shape  and  character.  The  largest  are 
those  known  as  mixataxi,  the  Japanese;  word  lor  the  tombs  of 
emperors,  empresses,  and  princes  of  the  blood.  In  the.'  most 
ancient  times,  say  the  Japanese  antiquarians,  tin-  lomhs  of  the 
Mikados  were  simple  mounds.  At  some  unknown  period,  how- 
ever -  perhaps  a  few  centuries  before  the  Christian  era  -  a  highlv 
specialised  form  of  tumulus  came  into  use  for  this  purpose,  and 
continued  for  several  hundreds  of  years  without  much  change.  It 
consists  of  two  mounds— one  conical,  and  the  other  of  a  triangular 
shape --merging  into  each  other  in  this  form  (£^]  .  the  whole  being 
surrounded  bv  a  moat,  and  sometimes  bv  two  concentric  moats 
with  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between.  The  interment  took  place  in 
the  conical  part,  the  other  pmbablv  serving  as  a  plallonn  on  wimli 
were  performed  the  rites  in  honour  of  the  deceased.  Seen  from 
the  side,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  saddle-hill,  the  conical  part 
^liirhth-  higher  than  the  other.  There  are  sometimes  two 
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smaller  mounds  M  the  ba^e  of  the  larger  ones,  tilling  up  the  angles 
where  thev  meet.  The  slope  < '1  the  Uiinulus  is  IMI  regular.  ]>ut  is 
broken  up  hv  terraces,  « <u  which  are  placed  in  n  >\vs,  at  intervals  oi 
a  iew  inches,  curious  cylinders  coarsely  made  of  baked  clav  -diaped 
in  a  mould,  and  mca>urinL:  h'om  one  to  two  tcct  in  lici^lii  aiul 
in  mi  six  t<>  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.  'I  he\  are  buried  in  the 
earth,  their  upper  rims  bein^  ju-u  lev-1  \\itli  the  surta.ee.  The 
number  ol  these  cylinders  is  enormous,  amounting  in  the  c  .ise  ot 
some  of  the  larger  w/\a.V(/;'/  to  many  thousands.  'J'heir  object  can 
seareelv  \'et  be  said  to  have  been  detiniteiv  ascertained.  (  >ne 
purpose  was  no  tloubt  to  pre\"ent  the  earth  of  the  mound-  from 
beiiiLf  waslied  awa\~  b\-  rain:  but  the  |apa.ne>e  tradition  \\liich 
connects  them  witli  an  ancient  custom  of  burying  alive  a  number 
of  the  servants  of  a  deceased  monaixh  in  a  rin^r  around  his  Lrrave. 
is  pri  ibably  li  iimded  in  fact. 

It  i>  related  that  in  the  2^l\\  \'ear  of  the    Mmperoj-  Suinin    (ISA'.  2 
of  the  ]io]nilar  clironolo^y ),    his   brother   died.      All    his   attendants 
were  buried   alive   round    the   tumulus   in  a  standing  position.      For 
\   days  tliev  died  not.  but  dav  and  ni^ht  wept  and  cried.      'I'lie 
Mikado.  heariiiLT  the  sound  of  their  weeping,    was  sad   and   sorry   in 
hi->  heart,  aiul  Lommandcd  all  his  ministers  to  tlevise  some  plui  bv 
\\hiih  this  custom,  ancient    though   it   \\~as,   >hould    be  discontinued 
utiire.      According! v,    when    the    Mikado   hini->ell"  died    in 
A.I).    ^.  workers  in  (  lav  were  sent  |I  »r  to  die  province  of  Ixunn  >.  a.nd 
madi  i  rl  men.  horses,  and    various  other  thinu^.  \\~hith  \\ere 

sel  up  around  the  Lrrave  instead  of  living  beings.  This  precedent 
wa-  lop,.  i\  ,  rtimes.  ;;nd  some  of  the  figures  still  exi^t.  'I  he 

I  eiio  .Musi.-nm  in  Tokyo  contains  several  sjiecimens,  a.nd,  niie 
(ofa  ,  :  en  secured  for  tlie  ^  io\\  lan<l  collection  now  in  the. 

Uriti-h  Mi;--!;1  ..  The  c  vlinders  above  described  are  siiml  ir  to 
thex  •  '  and  workmanshiji.  and  it  i->  probable  that 

thev  x-r\i  |      .     •    '.     •  >n  which   the   images   were   placed,  though 

•  numl  ier.    thi-   c  an   hard!  v   have   1  'ecu  their 
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moat,  and  is  some  (>o  feet  in  height.  The  Kmpcror  XinUiku's 
toml)  near  Sakai  is  .still  larger,  and  there  is  a  tumulus  in  Ivawachi, 
known  as  the  6J-/s«/ta,  or  "  Big  Mound."  on  the  Hank  of  which  a 
good-s;/cd  village  lias  been  built. 

The  misasagi  are  at  present  generallv  clothed  with  trees,  and 
form  a  favourite  nesting  resort  for  the  paddv-bird  or  white  egret, 
and  other  birds.  Of  late  years  these  interesting  relics  have  been 
well-cared  for  bv  the  Government,  at  least  those  which  are  re- 
cognised as  Imperial  tombs.  They  have  been  fenced  round,  and 
provided  with  hoiiorarv  gateways.  Embassies  are  despatched  once 
or  twice  a  year  to  worship  at  them.  In  firmer  times,  however, 
they  were  much  neglected,  and  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  few  have 
escaped  desecration,  A  road  has  been  run  through  the  misasagi 
of  the  Emperor  Yuryaku,  and  on  other  double  mounds  promising 
cabbage  plantations  have  been  seen  growing. 

In  some,  perhaps  in  most,  cases  the  '/nisasa^'i  contains  a  large 
vault  built  of  great  unhewn  stones  without  mortar.  The  walls  of 
the  vault  converge  gradually  towards  the  top,  which  is  then  roofed 
in  bv  enormous  slabs  of  stone  weighing  manv  tons  each.  The 
entrance  was  by  means  of  a  long,  low  gallerv,  roofed  with  similar 
.stones,  and  so  constructed  that  its  right  wall  is  in  a  line  with  the 
right  wall  of  the  vault.  During  the1  later  period  of  mound- 
building,  the  entrance  to  this  gallerv  ahvavs  faced  south.- — a 
practice  which  had  its  origin  in  the  Chinese  notion  that  the  north 
is  the  most  honourable  quarter,  and  that  the  deceased  should 
therefore  occupy  that  position  in  relation  to  the  worshippers. 
Sarcophagi  of  stone  and  potterv  have  been  found  in  some  of  the 
misasagi. 

Nobles  and  high  officials  were  buried  in  simple  conical  niomuU 
ten  or  fifteen  feet  high,  containing  a  vault  similar  to  those  above 
described,  but  of  smaller  dimensions.  An  average  specimen  of  a 
<rn>up  oi  thirtv  or  fortv  situated  near  the  western  shore  of  Lake 
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Length — Iroin   11  iect  S  inches  beloxv  l.  >   10  feet  above. 
Breadth — Irom  '>  ieet  <<  indies  below  t<>  4   leet  at  top. 
]  Ici'lit  -  ^  leci  i    inchc->. 


Breadth  -  2  fecL  i^  inches 

Height-   4  feet. 

r.en^'di      !     feet. 

The  n»  if  til"  the  chamber  consisted  in  this  instance  of  three  lar^c 
sti  >ne<. 

These  tombs  sometimes  stand  singly.  Inn  are  more  o  mini.  Milv 
It  mnd  in  LH'oups  often  to  f  >rtv  or  lit'tv.  The  lo\vur  sliipc  ofa  hill, 
jn^t  Nvhere  it  touches  tlie  plain,  is  ;i  la\'oiirite  ]» isitimi  li  ir  them. 
\\lien  the- earth  ot  the->e  mounds  lias  heen  \\;!>hed  ii\vuv,  so  dial 
the  ina^.-ive  hl'icks  »i  stone  \vhicli  lunn  die  n » >1  pnitrnde  Irnin  the 
surface,  they  jn'e-ent  a  striking  reseinlilancc:  to  die  doluR-iis  of 
Kuroju.-.  .ind  more  t'sjicciallv  t'>  diiise  ine^alidiic  nil  iniinienis 
kn«'\vn  in  l-'rance  as  ijll<ex  cmiro'ls*.  The  peasantry  fall  ihein 
nrti-\-ii.  «r  "  I-*  •<.  k-h' pines."  and  imagine  that  diey  \\cre  the  dueiiin^s 
1 1]  their  rein'iie  ancestors,  or  that  thev  \\ere  used  as  n-fui/i-s  fi'''Ui  a 
liei  \  '  •  i  iell  in  am  ielit  dines.  The\'  are  hide  cared  I  >r  In' 

the  |apaiie~e.  and  in  too  m.niy  cases  ha\e  been  used  as  (]irarries 
I'  >r  tli  ,  •  -  materials  \\hith  they  contain.  Nearly  all  ha\e 
been  rit!  :  .me  pi-ri- K!  .  T  other. 

l'i::  •  eiu'hih  century  of  die  (liristian  era,  this  style.  <  if 

sc-jii!  1  •_:'!'.! dual  1\  into  disuse  under  the  intluetue  of  Buddhist 

ide.n.  In  ':  'i'\r-  11!  a  lUiddhis!,  yasl  mstly  structures  were  not 
onl\  .  • .  •  |  n  ip]r,  I  mi  uere  i  >1  ijectiouable  as  tending  to 

foster  faNi  •  '  •  \.'!ii'-  of  diesc  mortal  frames  of  ours. 

AI,iii\  of  die  M  ,'. ere  earnest  dcyotees  of  Hudflhism.  lie-in- 

niii:  \vidi  (ii-mmyo  Tenn"i  in  A.I'.  71".  a  IOULT  series  of  dn-m 
.  die  diroiie  in  o]-,  ]  :  •  .  -.pcnd  th"  remainder  of  their  lives 
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in  pious  seclusion.  In  several  eases,  by  their  express  desire,  no 
w/swstfgv  were  erected  over  their  remains,  and  some  even  directed 
that  their  1  todies  should  be  cremated  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

It  is  remarkable  that  no  inscriptions  should  be  found  in  con- 
nection \\ith  the  tombs  oi  this  period,  although  the  Japanese 
became  acquainted  with  Chinese  writing  carlv  in  the  fifth  centurv, 
if  not  sooner.  The  tombs  have,  however,  yielded  a  large  quantity 
of  objects  of  antiquarian  interest.  Among  these,  pottery  perhaps 
stands  first.  The  clay  cylinders,  the  figures  of  men  and  horses, 
and  earthen\\ arc  sarcophagi  have  been  alreadv  noticed  :  but  numer- 
ous vases,  pots,  dish-.-s.  and  other  utensils  have  also  been  found. 
Thev  are  usuailv  turned  on  a  wheel  :  but  there  is  no  trace  of  glaze 
or  colouring,  and  the}'  are  of  rather  rude  workmanship.  The 
ornamentation  is  simple,  consisting  of  wavy  lines  round  the  vessel. 

similar  to  those  seen  round  Kgvptian  water-bottles  at  the  present 
dav.  of  circular  "Tooves.  or  of  parallel  scorings,  all  made  with  a 


'I  his  consists  of  discs  containing  a  number  of  concentric  circles 
overlapping  one  another.  Thev  \\ere  produced  bv  a  \\ooden 
stamp  one  or  two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  object  mav  have 
been  to  render  the  clay  less  liable  to  crack  in  baking.  A  stamp  of 
this  kind  is  actuallv  used  in  Korea  at  the  present  time.  Fragments 
oi  pottery  with  this  mark  mav  alwavs  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  a  Japanese  dolmen.  There  are  vases  of  a  more  pretentious 
character,  having  groups  of  rude  figures  round  the  upper  pan.  and 
pedestals  pierced  \\idi  curious  triangular  openinLr--.  These  were 
probably  sacrificial  vases.  The  Japanese  pottery  of  this  period  i> 
identical  in  >hape.  pattern,  and  material  with  the  more  ancienl 
earthenware  of  Korea,  from  \\hich  country  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  ceramic  art  of  Japan  was  derived.  Representative  examples  of 
it  may  be  seen  in  the  Gowland  eolkc'don  in  the  liniMi  Museum: 
the  I'eiio  Museum  in  Tokyo  is  rich  in  line  specimens,  i  Hher 
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until  pi. man  objects  i  it  this  period  are  ir<>n  s\vorils  (straight  and 
i  >ne-edLred  ).  iron  spear-heads,  articles  of  armour  often  adorned  with 
-•old  aiul  sihx'i",  mirrors  ol  u  mixed  metal,  horse-i^car,  MK  !i  us 
stirrups,  bits,  etc.,  ornaments,  union n"  \\hiih  are  tliii  k  rin^  of 
-•old.  silver,  or  bnmxe,  besides  sjlass  beads,  ete.  All  these  are  of 
LM  ><>d  workmanship,  and  it  is  probable  tint  some  o|  the  articles  ;i.re 
i  if  ( 'hinese  origin. 

The  />iti^'tJ-/ii>'!ii,  or  (.omma-shaped  ornaments  made  oi  stone, 
pmbabh  belong  to  a  very  earlv  period  of  Japanese  hislorv.  The\ 
f  .I'll ied  part,  no  doubt,  of  the  necklaces  of  polished  stone  and  clav 
beads  \\hkh  we  kmnv  to  [rave  been  worn  b\  Japanese  s  >\erei'^ns 
ain  1  no] lies  in  am  i<-ni  times. 
Books  recommended.  li>lui,-n\  an,!  H:n-:,i!  '/,>.•/  ,!s  h:  y.i/- <••.•.  !>v  \\'m.  ( '.,  ,u !.,,,,;, 

piiMMi.  .1  l.y  lln'S.ci.'tj  ..f  Anti.HKiri.;-!     I.,',,,!,,,.      Sri    uN,.  jiap.-rs   l.y    K    myn    Hit.'lio  ,,:k, 

.     .•     '    .   •!.     :-.    !,y     [>r,,f.    I!      M,,i-s,.      in   til.:  -J/.V.7  <;>-f 

••  .  ;.':•/.      />,;.,  -,/   .'/./;.,  "   .      A-tnn's  :inn.  taf-il  tnin  .luti.n      ••    T         \  ,  :        ';    :  •  •     !,y  tl:< 

-r.-:il.-.l     :    iliv    an  '..«  .  i  ^i-t    ..1    til.'   ..LI    M  h...  1    w  :i-    NMI:  '  .  1    v.:ir, 

:,^  ..     Oi  -:    •      •  '      '..•..••-••'•        !v.         •.    i     •       .  i-it  .    .-ft,,.,!.., 

:'  :  .  nt  i-   I 'i-    :•  -   ,  .r  S.  'l^ii!,,,?, 

Architecture.       '1  he    |ap.ine>.     genius    touehe^    pi-i'li'i.  lion    in 

small  things.      No  other   nation  r\er  understood  half  so  \\cll  ho\\   to 

'  up,  ;i  trav,  even  u  kettle      a  tliinn'  of  beaut\',  ho\\   in  traiis- 

;    little    kn.ib  oi    ivorv    into  a   microeosm   oj  i|iraini  humour. 

hov,     to   e\pre--    a    li!.uriti\e    ihou^ln    in    liall-a-do/en   dailies  o|   die 

lhema->i\e,  the  spacious,  the  L;rand.    i^   le>-.  ( .  iinj-enial  to 

then    '      nl         II it ude.       I  lenee  the\    ai  hieve   less  siii  i  hitev1- 

:h   n  in  the  other  urt^.      Tlie  pro>jieu  ''I   a    Japanese  iil\    from 

,s  he •_  •  :         Not    a   to\\  cr,   n  ii  a  .  !>  une.  IP  •;  a  minaret, 

;  '    '   iiea\ en\\ ard,    -a\e    m    rare    i  ases    a  p.'.inted   pagoda 

In!.  Ul     die     I  I'ee>     \\  hl<  ll     M     I  i.ll'eh      |o|  K.        IP  idling     1  Mil 

e\  en    the     l!llddlli>t     temple    roof-, 

•    '      I  •   die    re-i.    and    i-\  en    their  cm  ve- 

in n      •  Inl.    i  i  m  ]  ii  i>iiiL;-.       I '    \\  as    ,!    true 

'nil      '       'd    I      i         ii     'I    •     •   to     •     e   to   his  i  ha!  mil       mono- 
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graph  on  Japanese  architecture  the  title  ot  jfjpam'M  Il/>//n>s,  the 
interest  of  Japanese  buildings  h'ing  less  in  the  buildings  themselves 
than  in  die  neat  domestic  wavs  of  their  denixens.  and.  in  the 
delightful  little  bits  of  ornamentation  that  meet  one  at  even"  turn.  - 
the  elaborate  metal  fastenings,  the  carved  friexes  (r,i//i/tia),  the 
screens  both  sliding  and  folding,  the  curiouslv  ornamental  tiles. 
the  daintv  gardens  with  their  dwarfed  trees.  \Vhat  is  true  of  the 
dwelling-houses  is  true  of  the  temples  also.  Xikko  and  Shiba  are 
glorious,  not  as  architecture  (in  the  sense  in  which  M'e  Kuropcan>. 
the  inheritors  of  the  Parthenon,  of  the  Doges'  Palace,  and  of 
Salisbun.  Cathedral,  understand  the  word  architecture),  but  for  the 
elaborate  geometrical  figures,  the  bright  ilo\\vrs  and  birds  and 
fabulous  beasts,  with  which  the  sculptor  and  painter  of  wood  has 
si  i  lavish!  v  ad'  >rned  them. 

The  ordinary  Japanese  house  is  a  light  frame- \\ork  .structure, 
whose  thatched,  shingled,  or  tiled  roof,  very  heavy  in  proportion. 
is  supported  on  stones  with  slightly  hollowed  tops  resting  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil.  There  is  no  foundation,  as  that  word  is  under- 
stood bv  our  architects.  The  house  stands  mi  the  ground,  not 
partly  in  it.  Singularity  number  two:  there  are  no  walls  at  least 
no  continuous  walls.  The  side  of  the  house,  composed  at  niidit 
ot  wooden  sliding  doors  called  tinia-ln.  is  stowed  awav  in  boxes 
during  the  day-time.  !u  summer,  everything  is  thus  open  to  the 
outside  air.  In  winter,  semi-transparent  paper  slides,  called  s/iu/i, 
replace  the  wooden  sliding  doors  during  the  dav-time.  The 
rooms  are  divided  from  each  other  hv  opa'jue  paper  screens,  called 
fusitina  or  ki)\ik'ii)ii.  which  run  in  grooves  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
Ily  iaking  out  these  sliding  screens,  several  rooms  can  be  turned 
into  one.  The  floor  of  all  the  living-rooms  is  covered  with  thick 
mats,  made  oi  rushes  and  perfectly  fitted  together,  so  as  to  leave  no 
interstices.  As  these  mats  are  aluavs  of  ihe  same  sixe,  six  feet  !>\ 
three,-  it  is  usual  to  compute  the  area  of  a  room  b\  tin-  number 
'•I  its  mats.  '1  hus  vou  sprak  of  a  six  mat  room,  a  ten  mat  room, 
etc.  In  the  dwellings  of  the  middle  classes,  rooms  oi  eight,  of  s;x, 
and  of  lour  and  a  half  mats  are  those  oftenest  mel  with.  1  h" 
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kiuhcn  an  1  passages  are  n<  >t  nulled,  but  have  a  wooden  llour. 
\\hkh  is  kept  1  >ri:_:lii!v  p.>li>hed.  But  the  passages  arc  few  in  a 
Japanese  house,  euh  nmin  opening  as  a  rule  inln  the  others  <>n 
either  side. 

\\"hen  a  house  has  .1  second  store v.  this  gencrallv  covers  but  a 
p  irii.  in  of  the  ground  tloor.  The  steps  leading  up  to  ii  re-;emble  a 
ladder  rather  tlran  a  staircase.  The  best  rooms  in  a  |a. p.niese 
house  are  alnnist  invariably  at  the  bat  k.  \vhere  also  is  tiie  garden  : 
thev  face  south,  so  as  to  escape  the  northern  Masi  in  winter 
.:iul  to  L^et  the  benelil  ol  the  bree/e  in  >innuier.  \vlin.  h  then  ;i!\\\i\"s 
bl»ws  from  the  south.  Thev  ^eneralh  have  a  rece>^  «r  akove, 
on  i  uienieil  \vitli  a  [la.ink'il  i  >r  \\Tit  ten  scroll  ( .<•./ ;.  •'/.-''/  / ;  anJ  a  \  ase 
o|  (lowers.  Furniture  is  conspicuous  bv  IN  ab>eni  •.  [here  are 
ii"  t.tbles.  no  i  hairs,  i.  *  •  .  <tanJs.  no  plain  >i'  if'e,  \\>  >ne 

oi  all  ;ho>e  thousaiiil  ,ui'l  one  things  \\hich  \\'e  i.r.nioi  do  \\  iihi  >ut. 
i  !!'.•(  e-sil  v  for  iiedsteads  is  i  ibviateil  In  ;u;.: '  .  \\ :  ••  ;i  are 
, ',"  'i i_!:;  in  at  infill  a.nd  !a:d  down  wherever  niav  !K\ ppe'.i  to  be 
nil  •>;  L  i  i!i\  etiient.  N<  >  inali1  ','.;i .  table  i-  i  i  in  ;i 

i  \\  he!'e  each  ineniber  is  ser\'ed  sep.;ra!e!\  i  in  >  i;;;  'e  !a>.  >  |ucr 
irav.  ( 'iipln  iards  are,  fur  the  nio>i  part,  "pei  •  .  i  the  '/.all, 
-<.  reeled  in  hv  small  paper  slides,  not  separate,  im  >\  '  •  lit  i  lies. 
\\\  '  ,er  treasures  the  !ainil\  n:av  p<  «^ss  ;nv  »t' >wed  :n 

.     •     • .'    ': '! ::    ; "  /.    k \  v  \\\  \\    in    the    lot.  ad     !M IL'  i ;  -! i    d;.1       : 

1    is.     i    lire-pi  l'  ireh'  >UM'    u  itii    \\  '     mud  »r 

I  !:  :  •'  \     su^-^-i  •-.'    .1    \c\'\      '  •         e  -um 

:> .:  t!  :  ,.n  1   (  !p  :i  i  •     •    • 

:          :  •;  '!i  bv .  ,11         .    '  '  '        '  '  •  •.    i !'  > 

,  .  • '       '          ,:-    •  .  '   •  •       •  I.;:  '         '  enin.i:' 

:;._•-.;"    ;i  ,i;'  '  [;,]  •     •  •  •  '  ••  .11-1  \ 
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whenever  lieavv  rain  makes  it  necessary  to  shut  up  one  or  more 
sides  of  the  house, — to  these  and  various  other  enormities  Japanese 
liouses  must  plead  guiltv.  'I  wo  tilings,  chieilv,  mav  be  said  on 
the  other  side.  First,  these  houses  are  cheap,-  an  essential  point. 
in  a  poor  country.  Secondlv.  the  people  who  live  in  them  do  not 
share  our  Furopcan  ideas  with  regard  to  comfort  and  discomfort. 
Thcv  do  not  miss  fire-places  or  stoves,  never  having  realised  the 
possibility  of  such  elaborate  arrangements  for  heating.  Thev  do 
not  mind  draughts,  having  been  inured  to  them  from  iniancv.  In 
fact  an  eldeilv  diplomat,  \\iio.  during  his  sojourn  in  a  Japanese 
hotel,  spent  well-nigh  his  whole  time  in  the  vain  endeavour  to 
keep  doors  >hut:  and  chinks  patched  up.  used  to  exclaim  tuns, 
•-J/7/V  A'>  y<!i.'iuai*  ADOKKNT  A."?  coiuMii/.-;  (fair/"  Furthermore, 
the  phwieians  who  have  studied  Japanese  dwelling-houses  from 
the  point  of  view  of  hvgiene,  give  diem  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

Leaving  this  portion  o{  the  subject,  which  is  a  matter  of  taste, 
not  of  argument,  let  us  enquire  into  the  origin  of'  Japanese  architec- 
ture, which  is  a  matter  of  research.  Its  origin  is  t\\of>ld.  The 
Jap'.mese  Buddhist  temple  comes  from  India,  being  a  modification 
of  the  Indian  original.  The  other  Japanese  slvles  are  of  native 


ing-houses  are  alike  developments  <  >f  the  simple  hut  of  prehistoric 
times.  Persons  interested  in  archa.-ol<  igical  research  mav  like  to 
he;ir  what  Sir  Frnest  Satou  has  to  say  on  the  little-known  subject 
of  primeval  Japanese  architecture.  lie  writes  as  follows*  :- 

••  Japanese  antiquarians  tell  us  that  in  ear'v  times,  before 
carpenters  tools  had  been  invented,  the  duellings  of  the  people 
U  ho  inhabited  these  islands  were  constructed  ot  voimg  trees  \\ith 
the  bark  on,  fastened  together  \\ith  ropes  made  of  the  nMi  sit^i' 
(S-'irpu-i  i/ian'/i/iiux),  or  perh,\ps  \\;th  the  tough  shoots  ol  wistaria 
(fiiji).  and  thatc'lied  \\ith  the  grass  tailed  k^\\i.  in  modern 
buildings  the  uprights  of  a  house  stand  upon  large  stones  laid  on 
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thesunaceni  ihe  earth  :  Inn  ;li;s  pret  ,r.iti'  >n  a^ain-M  dei.  a\  ii.i.i  n>>t 
nceurred  in  ilu1  .'mien;-.  u!m  planted  lliL1  uprights  in  h>>lrs  diii:  in 
the  -mund. 

"  I  lie  L;TI  ii!ih  1  plan  nj  ihc  in:!  was  n|>!niiLr.  \\iih  liiip-  i..nuT  up- 
-.  ,:;:<!  niie  in  i  lu.'  mi. Mi"  •  ;  ea<  li  nl  the  li.ur  sides.  tlm>r  in 
the  sides  \\hnh  Infilled  the  ends  lieiiiL:'  1<  MIL;  eunuch  to  Mippnrt 
the  rid^v-pnle.  (  )ther  ;  n/cs  \\eiv  lasti  ncvl  li  >ri/.(  i;:l  tllv  In  im  u  irner 
tn  i  ii'iicr.  cine  -•  •;  IK'.U' the  ui"' iniii  1,  i 'IR' near  the  t<>]i.  aii'l  MIK'  >et 
i  >n  i  lie  t'  i|  i.  tiie  Litter  i  •!'  \vhifh  i^ri lied  \vii;il  v.  e  i  .;!!  tin-  u  ,1]]-]  ilates. 
TV.,,  i  M-e  r.il'.nx,  \vlmse  iij.p  -r  eiul-  en.^v.l  e.uh  nth  :.  \\viv  laid 
!'••'  'in  ;:.:•  \vall-pl  lies  tn  the  hi  Mil-  ni"  the  taller  upriu'liiN.  The  rii!^-,._ 
[i  '.  :,-;-!  i1;  ;ii,-  II  irk  !•  'Pined  !>\  the  i:]i|iei'  -  •::  ;  -  n|"  • :  •  Mi'irr- 
i  •  ••  •".'..;  e.u  !i  nther.  1  [nri/niit.i.l  pnie-  \\ere  then  laid  a!' IHLT  e,u  h 
si.  .PL- n|"  ihr  mnf,  n:ie  pair  !>ein^  (aliened  ilnse  up  i''  t!ie  exiednr 

ihe    |i  'i'k.         The    r  ifters    \\  >  :••    --Idn  lei'    pules    nr    ! .  <-:.: ~ 

[U-M         •     T   the   ri.Lv-pnl..'   uul  il^u-iu:  1  d.-\vn  ..n  ,-  ,  h    ,  n,!    !,,    ,he 
pi  ,•-•.      Next     nil,         !     he   ]  n  •  •  ili.iu  h. 

!  :  :        •    '     •     in     keep    ihis    in     i;  -     ]  ii.H  e    i  \\  <  >    lives     \\  •   ''  •    1  :    the 

In  p.     ;•-:::--    in     I  lie    i -irks.      Hid     au'  •-•-    illr^e    [\\n    •>.'•.,•-  ••-•,•    pl.u  ed 

.        t  i    i ii.il     :'-''•'•-.  u  hieii.    • "  •;!:_••  i    -:•  ::•    i   :   •  ' :        •    •'<  -    in 

; ;    •  !••.;•    r,  ,;•    MIL;-]*'  n/  die  ii  -rks  1  iv    r.  -j  M  ••.    ]  ..>,-,->  I    i!      >i  .       '. .,  ;,  !i, 

mi!  i    :  ^":  :  her. 

'  : ,    '    -    line  in'  i     inlisi    : :  '  -.  i  •   [  ici-n   n-i-d    In  i  11:     ihe    II  In    ;  he 

Hid     '     I'     il'is      purjH  <se      ,1      >hai'|  elied      ^'.nne      \'.  .)>. 
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thick  shingling  called  hruwia-luki,  \vliilc  others  have  tiled  and  even 
coppered  roofs.  The  projecting  ends  o(  the  ratters  ((.ailed  c/ii^'i  ) 
have  been  somewhat  lengthened,  and  carved  more  or  less  elab- 
oratelv.  At  the  new  temple  at  Kudan-xaka.*  in  Ycdo,  they  are 
shown  in  the  proper  position,  projecting  fro  in  the  inside  o|  the 
shingling  ;  but  in  the  inajoritv  of  cases  thev  inerelv  consist  oi  two 
pieces  oi  woi  ,d  in  the  i'onn  oi'  the  letter  X.  which  rot  on  the  ridge 
of  the  roof  like  a  pack-saddle  on  a  horse's  back.-  to  make  use  oi  a 
Japanese  writer's  comparison.  The  logs  which  kept  the  two  trees 
laid  on  the  ridge  in  their  place  have  taken  the  lonn  o|  >hort 
cvlindric.il  pieces  of  timber  tapering  towards  each  extremity,  which 
ha\e  been  c  unpared  bv  foreigners  to  cigars.  In  Japanese  thev  are 
called  kiii^tin-ifi.  from  their  resemblance  to  the  pieces  oi  dried 
b  >nho  sold  under  the  name  <  >f  kai-<un-l,ii^lii.  The  two  trees  laid 
along  the  roof  over  the  thatch  are  represented  bv  a  single  beam, 
c.illed  mifia-ii-a  >.  -  >r  '  ro<  ii'-presser. '  Flanking  has  taken  the  place 
o!  the  mats  \\ith  \\hieh  the  sides  o!  the  building  were  originally 
closed,  and  the  entrance  is  closed  b\'  a  pair  o!  folding  door> 
UiMiing,  no!  ( in  hinges,  but  on  \\hai  a.re.  I  bc'Iieve,  technically 
called  'journals.'  The  primeval  hut  had  no  flooring;  but  we  find 
that  the  shrme  has  a  wooden  lloor  raised  sonic  ieet  abo\'e  the 


round,  and  a  (light  of  steps  up  to  the  entrance.  The  translor- 
mation  is  <  ompleted  in  some  cases  bv  the  addition  of  a  quantitv 
of  ornamental  metal-\\ork  in  brass." 

'I  he  same  authorit\''s  account  of  the  palaces  of  carlv  da\s  is  as 
follows:!  "  I  be  palace  of  the  Japanese  sovereign  was  a  wooden 
liul.  \\ith  its  jiillars  planted  in  tin- ground,  instead  of  being  erected 
upon  broad  Hat  stones  as  in  modern  buildings.  The  whole  frame- 
work. con.M.sting  of  posts,  beam--,  rafters,  door-posts,  and  window- 
frames,  was  tied  together  with  cords  made  bv  iwistinn"  the  long 
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libn  >us  >teni>  < 't  elimbinur  plants,  >tuh  a>  /'iti>,n/,i  lhnn!x')'<jia 
(ht:.!n  and  II "/->•/. //•/,/>///.  //</.<••  (  fi/ji  ).  I  In.-  Ilimr  inusl  ha\e  been 
I  >w  down,  MI  tli.it  tin1  oeeupants  i  if  the  building,  as  th<-\  ^]uatti-d 
or  lav  oil  their  mats,  \\ere  exposed  tu  the  >teahhv  atlaeks  of 
veti<  'iii'  itis  >nakes.  \\hn.h  were  probablv  lar  more  numerous  in  the 
earliest  a^'cs,  when  th'-  eountrv  \\.is  \^v  ihr  iii'i>t  part  inn  i;Iti\  atrd. 

than  at  tlie  l'i\>en1  dav There   set-ins  some  ivasi  ni  ID  think 

th.it  the  r.'.'J'.7.  here  translated  lloor,  \\.is  i  in^inallv  nothing  lint  a 
e''  nu  !i  v>  hti  h  ran  n  uind  the  >ide>  i  >|  t he  hut,  the  rest  <  M  the  spaee 
''•":•  >mipl\'  a  innd-lh  H  >r,  and  th.it  the  sixe  <  >i  the  (.'Huh  \\';is 
Lrnidtiallv  increased  until  it  ueenpied  the  wlmle  inlerii  >r.  I'ln- 
rafters  prujeited  np\\ard  beymid  the  rid^e-pule.  eiM>sin^  eaeh 
dtlier,  as  i>  seen  in  the  n » >;>  "I  nuulern  Sliint")  tenijiles.  whether 
their  aixhiteelnre  be  in  L'I  >nii  >nnit\'  \\ith  earl\'  traditions  (in  \\hieh 
L.i>e  all  tin1  ralters  are  si  i  L  n  >ssed  )  *  >r  nu  nlii'ied  in  aee<  >rdaiK  e  \'  it  h 
ill' in-  med  priniiples  »\  e<  instriK  tit  >n.  and  the  en»sed  r.'.iteis 

'II      '       '111-,     ll    the   t\\  i  )  ends   i  >l     the   rid^re.         l'h<-     ]'<  '»  '! 

\\;i<  thati  lu-d.  and  perhaps  had  a  liable  at  e,u  h  <-nd.   \\ith    .1    h"Ie   t«i 

al!'»w  :h<-  ^nmke  nl'tlie  un^  id-tire  \«  escape,   M>   ih.ii    it    \\  >>    pn>sible 

-    ih'in^    in  and  ]>ert  hinn'   i  >n    i  he    beain>   i  i\'erhead.   '  •  •  *  1>  til-  • 

i  ir  the  lire  \\  iili  \v  IIK  h  it   \\  as  (  >  n  iki    I. 
'I'u   th;>    deMriptii'ii    <  •','  ^'.<:    Krnesi    Satnw'^.    il    ^iimild    !•••   added 

!"e      '  '  :     ''  -     .        '     '     '  .  '     '      llli_'     \v  '  •'  "  !'  •'  i     d'  "  '!'--.     -'  illietillU'S 

.   •••!,(    ,       .    !in   in>    Hi    lii»"k^.    resrinl  iled    ihn^e   \\ith    uhiih    ue    are 

[•'.ii!    :  •  •     :    :  iier    ih;in     the   -lii  lini;'.    -ern-n-  like   i\< »  >i>   •  <\ 

['hi-    u  ind'  i\\  -     vein     [>  >     h;i\  e     I  u-t-n     mere    ;  <•  >]•  •>. 

!\ '  •        •      ' '   •          n    ;      re  •  -     !<>:'->• ;  i  IL;'     >  >l     >km>     \\  ep-     •  "•  <.   ;-'••!  i.'l .  \ 
i j  H  >n.     1 1 11 1     ''  i-    e\  eli    hear    i  I;H  i-    '  '1     '   •  'i        •  :1  k 

I'llL1'-  '          '          •  '  e    plll'p'  i-  '  '  '  :  '  \  - 

-- •  •  •  -  •     i  -  ;         '  .       '         •  .  •  •  '-\  n 
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is  indeed  ii' 4  <  me,  !>ul  multiform.  There  is  the  rabbit-warren 
stvle.  exemplified  in  the  streets  at  the  back  of  the  (iin/a  in  Tokvo. 
There  is  the  wooden  shantv  or  bathing-machine  stvle,  of  which 
the  capital  offers  a  wealth  of  examples.  There  is  the  cruet-staiul 
stvle,  so  strikinglv  exemplified  in  the  new  Tokyo  Prefecture. 
The  Brobdingnagian  pigeon-house  stvle  is  represented  here  and 
there  both  in  wood  and  sione.  Its  chief  feature  is  having  no 
windows,-  at  least,  none  to  speak  of.  After  all,  tiiese  tilings  are 
Japan's  misfortune,  not  her  iaull.  She  discovered  Kurope,  archi- 
tecturally  speaking,  at  the  wrong  moment.  \Ye  cannot  with  anv 
grace  blame  a  nation  whom  we  have  ourselves  misled.  If  Japan's 
contemporary  elforts  in  architecture  are  worse  even  than  ours,  it  ;s 
chielly  because  her  ]>cople  have  less  monev  to  dispose  of.  More- 
over. Nature  herself  confines  them  to  the  ilat  and  the  little  .---three 
storeys  are  a  dangerous  experiment  in  this  earthquake-shaken 
land. 

Books  recommended.  ./',;/.•/ /vv.ft-  //«/.>,  bj-  I'rof.  !•'..  s.  Morse. — />.;///<  •.,-.'/£•  Architec- 
ture in  7  </•"••.  and  l-'ttrtlu-r  .\affs  on  Japanese  Architecture,  by  Josi:ih  Concur. 
F.K.I.B.A.,  printed  in  the  "Transactions  lit'  tint  Royal  Institute  <.f  1'ritish  Architects/' 
1086-7.  lioih  tii.'  above  authors  have  illustrated  their  works  profusely,  Prof.  Morse  -ivin- 
representation;:,  not  enly  of  archil  :ct:iril  details  proper,  l>'it  of  all  the  fittings  a!n! 
domestic  articles  of  a  middlu-class  Japanese  household.  Mr.  Cornier  gives  draw-in:.'*  <>f 
tuin|.I.-s  and  palaces.—  7":, •  l-'atdal  Mansions  -f  )"•</',  by  T.  K.  II.  McClatcbie,  in  Vol. 
VII.  1'art  III.  of  tin-  "Asiatic  Transactions."  This  is  a  Hill  di^rrij.tion  c-f.thc  anciunl 
ytis/iiki,  or  Dai-nyOs'  rt'sidencos.— For  what  t!.e  d,  cU.rs  have  t  •  say  alx.ut.Iaiian-se  houses 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  set:  Drs.  Seymour  and  Ihel/,  in  Vol.  XVII.  Part  II.,  pp. 
17-21.  of  the  "Asiatic  Transacii  us."--  Then.'  are  other  papers  by  Messrs  MeClutdnV, 
llruiit  .:i,  and  Cau!,-y,  m(>re  i  >r  less  com:erne;i  \\\\\\  _I:i;>an«j>'j  aro'iite,  lure,  scattureil 
thr.n^h  tin-  pu!,lication.s  of  the  sa:ne  Society. 

Armour.  |;ipanese  armour  might  serve  as  a  texl  (or  those 
authors  \\lio  love  to  descant  on  the  unchangin:.;'  character  of  the 
lva>t.  <  )ur  o\\-ii  Middle  A^es  \\'itnessed  revolutions  in  tin-  stvle 
of  armour  as  complete  as  aiiv  that  have  taken  pi, ice  in  the  I'arN 
fashions  during  the  last  three  hundred  years.  In  |apan,  on 
the  contrary,  from  die  beginning  of  true  feudalism  in  the  twelfth 
cctiturv  down  to  its  extinction  in  IS7'.  there  was  scareelv  .MIV 
change.  The  <ilder  specimens  are'  rather  the  belter,  rather  the 
more,  coiniili.'te  :  the  newer  are  oiten  radier  heavier.  o\vmuf  to  the 
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use  ofai;Teatcr  numl'ei  >  >f  plates  and  scales:  thai  is  all.  li  is 
true  thai  in  quite  »M  limes  |apane>e  armour  was  still  imperfect. 
Cl'th  .mil  the  hide-  < <\  aniiuals  seem  to  ha\e  1'ee.n  the  materials 
then  emploved.  I!ut  meial  armour  had  ahvatlv  established  itself 
in  general  n>e  In  ;iie  eighth  centurv  oi  our  era.  The  weapons, 
too.  then  known  were  tin-  same  as  a  millennium  later,  v.  i:h  the 
exception  i  if  lire-arms,  \\hich  he^an  to  creep  in  liurinir  ihe 
sixteer.tli  c\'iitur\'  in  the  wake  »\'  inteivniirse  \\ith  the  rarlv 
1\  nlULTuese  aih'enturers.^  Ilmse  ulhi  are.  interested  in  the  suhjeet, 
r  thc< 'feikallv  or  as  purchasers  of  suits  o|  animur  l«piu^ht 
t..  ;!n-m  l»v  curio-vendors,  will  tini!  a  full  description  in  the  second 
part  of (.'oiidcr's  ///>/-/;-.•  n/'  y,i/,i/i<'*c  Cotlituii',  printe>!  in  \"«>1.  IX. 
I'.trt  111.  of  tin-  "Asiatic  Iransactions."  Th'-\'  can  ihere  rrad 
to  their  ln-art>'  conteni  aliout  corse-lets,  taces.  ^reavc-s.  nianic'lieivs, 
hiMssarts.  and  manv  other  deep  matters  not  kno\\n  to  the  vulgar. 

Army.  Kor  manv  cx-nturies  >a\  from  A.I).  1 1  to  i^h- 
11  s,  ililirr "  and  "  ^eniK'inan  "  (^iinnitMi)  we're  con\ertiiile  terms. 
Tlii'  Mik.id  '  and  hi-  ('oiirt.  in  their  sacred  rein  u  I  Kvoto, 
ii  is  true,  removed  1>\  ciisiom  tVom  all  participation  in 
m  rlial  d--i"U.  At  the  odu-r  end  of  dp.'  scale,  tin-  peas.intrv  \\cre 
!ike\\tM-  excluded.  i!u:  tor  the  intermediate'  class  the  ^c-ntrv 

io    ;ul,;    \\,i>    n, ,!    ,  inlv    ;i    dm\     Nut    .1     pleasure,     in    a    stalv    of 

-  -  •>  .-  •  •       I  ir  iv   ' .'  :<  •   sec  urit  \    oi    iciid.il    possessions   depeiuh  d    on    i  he 

j    arm    oj    ;hi-    iiai'on    him^ell    and    o|    ins    ln^t\     lie^c««.       I  his 
\va~-    ;1  :    o|    tliinn'>    do\\n    t.  \    A.I).     \(<      .       I  lieiicfioruard, 

leiiriied     for    tv\o    and    .i     half  ci/ni  uries    under    the 
_  '•  'ii.-      Iminist ratti  n    >    tin     ['okii^awa   Sho^'iins.   all   'he  mthi.irx' 

ton  ii-,     iii      ,;'i     elder     d,;\      \\el\:      kept      up.  IheV      \\  lelih' 

•  .      '     ,      nt'  i      '       .        I    ihe   li  •_•; nn;n^     »l    the    j  •'.'-  ~    '       I'.mpi T<  >r  > 

•      I  A.  1  '.     i  -  'i  -  i.  miliiar         1\  ise-r-    \\  ere    t  allei  1    in    Ironi 

'iitin-'iital     -\--tem     o]     imivc'r>al     t  •  'ii-c  i  ;|  iti'  'ti     v, as 
itii;'"  .  ni'  -.ii  -rii   cm    re  i  il,s<        tl         i  tiin^'Mie 
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but  cumbers'  >me  trappings  of  the  old  Japanese  knight.  The 
Japanese  soldier's  baptism  <  ii  fire  was  in  the  suppression  of  the 
Satsuma  rebellion  in  1^77.  He  won  his  spurs  briliianilv  in  the 
China  \var  of  iSg^-  >,  compelling  the  astonished  admiration  ( if 
all  foreign  experts.  Specially  thorough  and  satisfactory  was  the 
organisation  of  the  commissariat  department,  which,  in  so  rigorous 
a  climate  ai.d  so  poor  a  countrv,  bore  the  brunt  of  the  under- 
taking. As  the  ill-led,  unfed,  and  constitutionally  unwarlike 
('hinamen  most!\'  ran  away,  Japanese  pluck  scarcely  met  \\ith 
full  opportunity  for  shoeing  itself.  Nevertheless,  the  battle  of 
1'ingvang  on  the  i>tli  September,  i<s<j-|-.  the  subsequent  march 
diroiigh  Mane  h.uria.  and  the  taking  of  I'ort  Arthur  in  November 
of  the  Mime  year,  were  notable  e.\|)lo!ts.  More  recenilv,  in  n/_/o, 
the  Japanese  contingent,  bv  common  consent,  bore  awav  the  pa.lm 
from  the  allLd  lorces  \\hich  relieved  1'eking:-  thev  marched 
fastest,  i!ie\'  loi.ight  best,  thev  were  most  amenable  to  discipline, 
thev  behaved  most  humanclv  towards  the  conquered.  \\hile  these 
pages  [iass  through  the  press  in  the  summer  of  1904.  the  civilised 
warriors  oi  Japan  are  again  busv  inscribing  glorious  deeds  on  the 
page  ol  historv,  lighting  for  die  first  time  against  a  Furopean  foe. 
It  were  pn.bablv  no  exaggeration  to  assert  that  Jaj-.m  now  disposes 
of  the  !;est  arm}'  in  the  world,  for  its  sixe.  This  f  u  i  asMimiiiLr  it 
to  In.-  ,1  |;H  1  is  the  more  remarkable,  ben  a  use  the  Japanese1  armv  is 
(if  we  nr,!\"  u>e  the  phrase)  anouvmous.  No  world-fameil 
spcciali^;  no  Frederick,  no  Napoleon  constructed  the  >pln:did 
macliine.  It  has  been  built  up  bv  men  little  heard  oj  bevoiul  a 
narrow  circle,  a  le\\'  Frcmh  em]ilo\es.  afterwards  supplemented 
b\~  a  few  ( iermans  and  one  or  two  Italians,  and  bv  natives  posses- 
sed, so  far  as  we  know,  of  neither  genius  nor  with:  experience. 
Nevertheless,  some  good  fairv  has  presided  over  all  tlu-ir  acts.  (  >f 
course  it  must  be  allowed  that  die  material  thev  have  had  lo  \\ork 
upon  i-,  good,  a  urir  ph\'>ii|iie  and  a  morale  bevoiul  all  praise. 
the  men.  dioiigh  small  and  nowise  handsome,  being  s!nrd\  and 
inielliu'enih'  devoted,  while  the  officers  obev  Milton".-  pretepi 
•'  To  -corn  <K-li'rl:S  ;nii!  Ii\v  laliorioi:-  tlavs," 
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'  ir  di>s:j latini;-  lime  and 
enerav  '.it  useless  Barnes.  The  intercourse  between  olllecrs  and 
men  is  frank  and  intimate,  a  result  of  thai  -ieeniiiiL  ::;li''ii 

\\hiih    we   have   discussed    elsewhere,*    the   democrat  i(    spirit    \shith 
ha.s     ill \\avs   permeated  this   paternallv  governed  empire. 

The  published  statistics  ol  the  !>  Tce>  are  believed  to  he  of  little 
value  at  anv  lime,  because  the  authorities  \\iselv  keep  precise 
detail^  i '1  ihe  iiL'lii in_;'  strength  and  more  partii  ulari\'  o|  the  pos- 
si!>;i;::''s  ,if  mobilisation  secret.  Writing,  as  \ve  do,  diinn-'  the 
:•--  '  >i  a.  \\a.r  \\liuh  strains  all  the  naiion's  resoiin.es,  ;i  \\erc 
'  .e'.i  m  >re  idle  than  iiMial  to  attempt  to  -\M';I  anv  t:  nstworthv 
iiitormati'  n  mi  Muh  matters  of  hi^li  poliev.  \\hi-n  hostilities 
with  Ru.ssia  br-'ke  mit,  the  arms  had  i  •','  several  sears  past  been 
underLroin^-  a  proei-ss  ol  expansion,  to  be  completed  -aidi  \sas  ihe 
L;'enei\ill\'  accepted  statement  in  n;  i  i  :  and  persons  supposed  to 
be  w,  11-infonned  held  that  mi  the  completion  of  all  the  em;- 
templated  changes,  the  lollo\\in^  li^ii'Vs  \\oiild  be  ajijiroximatelv 
i  •  <:T.  i  ' .  :;.  sin  >  i>e  not  -alx  .\e  the  mark  : 

Men  v.  ith  iir>  (  1st  to    ;:  !   \  t  ar  i .  .  .  .  i  -    . 

!';:••;   Reserve  (4:11  to  -th    \  ear) 15    . 

-'i    '-.'I    Res,-r\e    (Sdi    to    i  j;h    ,  e.ir) .  .          .  :  ;    . 


1 1!        if  •:!!         '         n    >.  •!:•  1    (/.  1 1  i>,  ailinii  .     D\- 

i  oiii]  '        '  -       '    :      '     1        ion    a!     IIM    -  '     the   middle  M  ho,  >is. 

I'.M  !i  dn'  Ii!;]  enal    ( in. ird.    there   \M  Mild    1       '       '  •  '  -:•  ''i- 

;:    •     i-s      •    Tokyo.    Sendai.    Xao  •••  -.   <  '-  d<  i.    Mil 
K  inn    ii         .    "    ppop...    Miro-aki,    Kan  i/a'.\  a,    I4'uk  IH  his    m  ',     \i  ,iru- 
::.';•.      'I  hre,'  l.iij  i.I.-s      -.i\    7.5       men  u  !i- 

,      i       '  '  : ,    •     :  I   :         .       .       '  '.      !  ,">     I  ieeii     1  he 
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(three  ^quadnms)  of  cavalry  per  division,— eventual  t<>u'J.  ^j 
squadrons,— besides  two  independent  brigades  (probably  12  ad- 
ditional squadrons)  in  process  of  formation,  \vith  headquarters  at 
Tokyo.  The  artillerv  (field)  consists  of  six  batteries  per  division 
and  two  independent  artillery  brigades  (])robablv  12  additional 
batteries)  in  process  of  formation,  with  headquarters  at  Tokyo. 
Both  artillerv  and  inlantrv  are  armed  with  ne\v  weapons.-  the 
former  with  the  "  Arisaka  "''  gun.  of  which  large  numbers  have  been 
made  in  France  and  Germany  and  some  in  japan,  the  latter  with 
what  is  called  the  " 3'Oth  year'"  rifle.*  This  weapon  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  •' T\l  ura'a  "  ritle.  Its  chief  distinctive  feature  is  that  five 
cartridges  are  loaded  simultaneously  in  a  clip. 

The  programme  here  briefly  summarised  includes  the  expendi- 
ture of  vast  .-•inns  on  the  construction  of  forts,  barracks,  and 
arsenals.  Quantities  of  fire-arms,  ordnance,  and  ammunition  arc- 
manufactured  at  Tokyo  and  Osaka.  Japanese  uniforms  follow 
Furopean  models  in  all  e-scnlials.  except  for  the  use  of  straw 
sandal^  on  active  service  instead  of  boots,  which  the  men  dislike. 

In  accordance  with  Furopean  precedent-;,  the  Kmperor  has 
assumed  the  supreme  command.  I  Hiring  the  fir-i  Chin:!  war.  two 
of  the  I'rinces.  his  kinsmen,  actuallv  commanded  in  the  field  ; 
others  are  now  serving  both  with  the  annv  and.  \\ith  die  navv. 
This  sleeping  o|  die  reigning  family  in  militarism  appeared  quite 
revolutionary  nt  die  period  v.  hen  it  was  first  decided  on.  As  late 
as  i IS 87,  when  tlerr  von  Mohl.  a.  high  I'russian  oiiicial.  came  over 
to  help  in  the  reorganisation  of  the  Court  on  German  lines,  even  a 
step  apparendv  so  natural  as  the  appointment  of  aides-de-camp  to 
His  Imperial  Ma  jest  v  met  with  stout  opposition.  For  die  old 
Court  lile  of  Japan,  it-  personnel,  its  ceremonial,  and  all  its  habits, 
were  based  on  those  oj  China,  where,  as  is  well-known,  th'-  soUher\ 
have  ever  been  regarded  as  a  sort  of  pariah  class,  desperadoes, 
ne'er-do-weels,  ranking  nowhere  because  leading  a  lili-  deemed 
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barbarous  and  dc-t^radiiur.  fellows  ;n  ;.u  :  whom  i:  would  be  desecra- 
tion t<  •  place  near  the  person  « >i  the  hcaven-docciidcd  monarch. 
True,  tin-  I>aimvo>  and  Samurai.  \\ith  thr  Sho^im  at  their  head, 
were,  or  had  been.  liu-litiiiLT  men:-  that  was  an  element  of 
contradiction  in  ihe  structure  ol  |apanesc  society,  \\hiih  did  iM 
exist  in  C'hina.  I'm  though  the  Daimvos  and  Samurai  stmnl 
lii^'h  in  their  o\vn  intimation  and  practically  lorded  it  over  the 
land,  thev  never  rose  to  social  (.'ijualitv  \\ith  the  meanest  han^er- 
• 'ii  of  the  Mikado's  (''Hi!'!:  and  il  anv  oi  them  obtained  ''t'lice 
there.  ;:  \va>  in  a  civil  cajmcilv.  \  \«\\  times  have  L handed,  and 

h'  >\\  >\\  '.nli  '. 

I'liivtuni  from  this  digression,  the  men  o|  ihe  Jajiaiuse  arm\', 
as  ahvadv  inudentallv  remarked,  are  raised  In'  conscription. 
\Vln-n  the  svstem  \\as  lir^t  introduced,  numerous  c.xceptii  >ns  \\ere 
ed  :  i'lii  MO\V  the  ajiplication  ol  the  law  i-  slriiiLjc-nt,  n>  • 
excuse  i  ither  than  phx'sical  unlitni-.--  bein;^  entertained..  Ihe  limit 
of  IU':I;!M  is  ^  |apane.-e  ft.,  th.at  is.  about  .\  ft.  i  i  J,  in.  I'liu'li-h; 
llie  a^'e  t>  >r  entei'iiiLT  is  twenty.  f.ven  male  between  the  a^r>  <  >{ 
se\  :.'•••'!  and  fort  v  bel^n^s  /'/-.-in  /-/•'.''  io  :  !:.•  ••'::' :  >i  :  rm\ 
i  /  ••;/;•.'  i.  ,.:,.  1  ;-  li;ib!e  to  be  called  out  in  ca^e  oi'  em'-i^en  v. 
Thi>  ••national  annv  "  therefore  includes,  in  addition  \*  >  the 
ined  mas->.  that  lar^e  bmlv  "i  men  \\lio  ha\'e  pa^-ed  niil  <  >\ 

:id  Res.  rvc  lull\    '     ii      .. 

I  he    !  'iner    in, l\     smile    1"    bel     >ld     ' '..    •  |ai  >anese 

•     '  ']        hind    m    hand,    a  >    ii    llu-\     \\  ere    I  M'ex  h-n 

slieph'  •!''!••- •»•-..       \\  hat     \\  i  uild     he    sa  v    duniiLT    a.    i  ;  in  ;.::•.'  1 1    '   >    >ee 

-    i  in    the    maixh,    or   i  , en    diinnu'  a  pau>e    m    ai  tual 

baa  •••.-.•.'  ;!:.••!•    •_•  iiter>      inl    fa.i     il  .•>••«:        l!u: 

•     '          There    :~.    n«  i   ellen  lina.i  \    i.  're.    •  >nl\    i  <  iiuinon 

!id  <    •  n  1"  ith  me  inin^s  i  >\  the  term. 

I '    .     e\i  .    ; i ,:, ,    \\  hat    minn;  i  e    the   <.<>.<  •:  i  i:n  , :'   ha-   :;.  ine 

1    '   •     >-'<T   thi 

n. !  im  iuiled  in  tin-  t '  iiir-r  <  if  in-l  r;j( 
I  ':''"•:''.     :    11,1  •    >!     -  ••    I.    h  '.-    in  ,;    he. MI    'die    ;  i;-'  "ha.  !i" 
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poems  ofanv  verv  high  order  of  merit.  \\hat  cannot  Kill  to  emit 
our  admiration  is  the  manner  in  which  the  conipanv  drill  imjiosed 
on  all  government  schools  and  adopted  in  most  private  schools 
as  well,  has  been  responded  to  l>v  the  scholars.  Kven  little  mite> 
of  hovs  bear  the  flag  stoutlv,  march  miles  in  die  bla/ing  MUI, 
and  altogether  carrv  themselves  so  as  to  show  that  an  eneinv 
attempting  to  land  on  these  shores  must  count,  not  onlv  witli 
everv  able-bodied  man.  but  with  everv  child  throughout  the 
em]  lire. 


in 
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Art.  The  beginnings  of  Japanese  ail,  as  of  almost  all 
Japanese  excepting  cleanliness,  can  be  traceil  to  ('hina  throug 
Korea.  Kven  alter  Japanese  art  had  started  on  its  independent 
career,  it  refreshed  its  inspiration  iroin  time  to  time  bv  a  caivirl 
sluih'  anil  iimtation  of  Chinese  models;  and  Chinese  masterpiece.-' 
still  occupv  in  the  estimate  of  Japanese  connoisseurs  a  place 
onlr  liesitatingly  allowed  to  the  liest  native  works.  K\en  Chinese 
subjects  prejionderate  in  the  classical  schools  ol  Japan.  Speaking 
of  the  productions  of  the  classical  Japanese  painters.  Dr.  Anderson 
savs  :  "  It  ma\'  saielv  be  asserted  that  not  one  in  twentv  ol  die 
productions  of  tliese  painters,  who  to  die  present  dav  are  con- 
sidered to  represent  the  true  genius  of  Japanese  art,  \\a>  inspired 
bv  the  works  of  nature  as  seen  in  their  own  beautiful  cotmtrv." 
\Vhatever  Indian.  lVr>ian.  or  (  iivek  strain  mav  be  detected  in 
Jap,  in  came  through  Korea  and  ('Inn;;  in  the  v.  ake  oi  Ikiildliism, 
and  i-  according!)  far  less  marked  if  marked  at  all  in  genuine!  v 
native  Japanese  paintings  and  carvings  than  in  those  arihai( 
remains  whti  h.  though  often  inaccurate!  v  spoken  oi  as  Japanese, 
\ver<:  real  I  v  the  handiwork  <  if  Korean  or  Chinese  ani>ts  or  of  their 
immediate  pupil.-,. 

The  most  ancienl  iiainting  now  existing  in  |a]i,:n  is  a  l>udilhi->t 
mural  decoration  in  the  tempi,-  of  lh~,;-\T,ji  near  Xara.  belie\ed 
to  date  from  A.I).  607  and  to  be  the  work  of  a  Korean  prie-t. 
I'i>r  more  than  t\\'o  centuries  longer,  ;\rt  remained  ilm-llv  m 
l\o]-e,iu  and  Chinese  [jriesilv  hand.s.  The  fu^!  native  jiainu.'r  oi 
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eminence    was    Kose-no-Kanaoka.    a   Court    noble    who    flourished 

from  about  A.  P.  85-  to  88  .  but  searcely  any  of  whose  works 
rcmaMi.  That  die  art  oi  panning,  cspeiiallv  on  screens,  was 
assidiioiislv  cultivated  at  die  Japanese  Court  duriiiLf  the  ninth  and 
lenth  centuries,  is  proved  bv  numerous  references  in  literature. 

I  hi;  it  was  not  lili  about  the   vear    i  XD  that   the    \\iinatn   R\n    (lit. 

II  Japanese    School"),    die    first    concerning   which    \\'e   have   much 
positive  knowledge,  was  established  by  an  artist  named    .Motomitsu. 
Thi.-   sC  i ]  contained   within   itself  the  seed   of  most  ofthepccu- 

-  thai  have  characterised  Japanese  art  ever  since,  \\ith 
its  ne^'lecl  of  perspective,  its  impossible  mountains.  j[S  (juaint 
dissection  of  rootless  interiors,  its  spirited  burlesques  of  solemn 
processions  wherein  fro^s,  insects,  or  hobgoblins  take  the  place 
of  men.  In  die  thirteenth  centr.rv  this  school  assumed  die  name 
of  the  '/'»-'ti  AY//,  and  confined  itseli  thencelorward  more  and  more 
loci  --it  .'.1  subjects.  Its  former  humorous  strain  had  been  caught 
as  earh  as  the  twelfth  century  bv  1'oba  Sojo,  a  rollicking  pries'. 
ulio,  al'oiil  A.D.  ii'1  .  distinguished  himsrh  bv  drawings  coarse 
uses  of  the  word,  but  full  of  verve  and  dro]!erv.  I  hese 

arc:  die  so  i  died   '1'olni-t:      Toba  Sojo  founded  a  scl 1.       To  tinmd 

-    /••   i'i<fn;'nr   in    (  'Id    japan,    uhere   oninnahtv    \\as   so 

itde    understood    thai    r,    \\.is    sii|)posed    that    anv    eminent     mans 

di'st.  rndants   or    pupils,    to    the    twentieth    generation.    oULrhl    to    be 

ble    to      o    die    same    -  o;-;    ,  if   work    as    their    ancestor    had    done. 

Itu;    :      .        'i    the    jo\'ia,l      b! lot's    iMlowers    are    \\orth\'    of   mention 

• 

I'iie     I         n:!i     ien;ur\      uitnessed     a     powerful     renaissann1     o| 

1  •    •.    and    \\  LS   du:   most   glorious   period   of   Japanese 

1 '  :  ran_-'    <  •  •::  >  :  \<  me   tha!    Ii  dian    pain'  in.:;  slf  aild 

:'  •    ,    nidi.      1  hii    it    is   M  ipareud  v  a  i  •  >inci- 

•.     ';""      '<-;'i_:'   no    ful    to   \\arrant    us    in   assuming  anv 

•  :  i     '  !i •  •    •  •'. !  ier.        I  ir  •    lit'  >s|     lanioiis    names 

•  iri  •.- '  •    <  'ho    I  )ensn    am  1     Joselsii.       <  'ho 

i  '  :.  -  :  :          ^  i  o  of   Ja]>  in.    resl  r:<  '-    i    himsi-ll  io  reit^i'  >us 

'.  i    i  •  i;i  ,t  .-d        '  :  .• '  '  •  's.    \\-  >\\  •;••-.    and 
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birds.  Bodi  these  great  artists  died  earlv  in  the  centurv.  Thev 
were  succeeded  bv  .Mitsun<  >bu.  the  best  painter  of  the  Tosa  School, 
;iiul  bv  Sesshil.  Shubun.  and  Kano  Masanobn,  all  of  whom  were 
f;  Hinders  of  independent  schools.  The  first  Kano's  son,  Kano 
Motonobu,  was  more  eminent  than  his  father.  He  handed  down 
die  tradition  to  his  own  sons  and  grandsons,  aiul  the  Kano  school 
continues  to  be.  even  at  the  present  dav.  the  chief  stronghold  of 
classicism  in  lapan.  Bv  "classicism  '  \ve  mean  partlv  a  peculiar 
technique,  pardv  an  adherence  to  Chinese  methods,  models,  and 
subjects,  such  as  portraits  of  Chinese  sages  and  delineations  of 
Chinese  landscapes,  which  are  represented,  ol  course,  not  from 
nature  but  at  second-hand. 

The  synthetic  power,  the  (jiuet  harmonious  colouring,  and  the 
free  vigorous  touch  of  these  Japanese  "old  masters"  have  justlv 
excited  the  admiration  of  succeeding  generations  of  their  country- 
men. -But  the  circle  o!  ideas  \\ithin  which  the  Sesslius.  the 
Shubun.--.  the  KanGs,  and  the  other  classical  Japanese  painiers 
mo\e,  is  too  narro\v  and  peculiar  for  their  productions  to  be 
ever  likely  to  gain  much  hold  on  the  esteem  ol  Kurope. 
Kuropean  collectors-  such  men  as  (jonse,  ior  instance  have  been 
looked  down  on  bv  certain  enthusiasts  in  [apan  for  the  preierence 
which  thev  evince  for  Hokusai  and  the  modern  Popular  School 
(  f'tiyti  i.'  A'i'it)  generallv.  It  is  verv  boKl  of  us  to  \enture  to 
express  an  opinion  on  such  a  matter;  but  ue  think  that  the 
instinct  which  ledl  (jonse  and  others  to  Hokusai  lc\l  them  aright. - 
that  Japanese  art  was  itself  led  to  Hokusai  bv  a  legitimate  and 
most  fortunate  process  ol  development,  that  it  was  led  out  oi  the 
close  atmosphere  » >l  academical  conventionaht\  into  the  fresh  a;  r 
i  if  lieaven. 

To  sav  this  is  not  necessarilv  to  denv  to  the  iihi  masurrs 
superiorit\  of  another  order,  ('ho  Delicti  maniiesis  a  s]>iriliialily. 
Sc'sshu  a  genius  ior  idealising  Chinese  scenes.  Kami  [  an-yfi  a 
power  to  evoke  beaut  v  out  of  a  few  i  haotic  blotches,  all  these 
and  scores  of  their  followers  ;l  certain  aristocratic  distinction,  to 
\\hich  the  members  of  the  Poular  Scho..'  can  l,i\  no  claim. 
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(irant  the  ideal-  of  old  Japan,  .^r.mt  Buddhism  and  Chinese 
conventions,  and  v<  «u  must  i;Tant  die  <Jaim-  of  ihe  worshipjiers 
of  the  old  masters.  l!ut  the  world  does  not  -rani  these  things. 
Chinese  hisiorv  a.nd  conventions,  even  Buddhi.-m  itself,  lie  outside 
the  main  current  of  the  world's  development,  whereas  the  motives 
and  manner  of  the  1'opnlar  School  appeal  to  all  limes  and  places. 
Heine,  the  \\orld  bein^'  lan;v  a.nd  Japan  bein^  si  :  inlli'ence 

on  civilisation  in  general  bein^  mole  important  than  an  i-oiatcd 
pel  rtion  incapable  ol  transiormation  or  assimilation,  there  tan 
be  little  d»ubt  that  the  1'opnlar  School  \\ill  retain  its  exceptional 

•  '     .    in   KiM'opean  iavi  air. 

The   beLch'niiiL:   of  die   movement    mav   be   traced    as    far  back  as 

the   end   o!    ihe   sixteenth   centurv    in    the   person  oi    Iwasa   Matahei, 

ori-inaln    a    pupil   of  the  To.-a   -,  in  „  1    and   originator  of  ihe  d.roll 

lies  kno\\n  a.s  ()jsn-f.      \\\\\     a     \\hole    ceninrv     elapsed    before 

I  1  '-ii'.'j-  i\\a    Moroin.iiu    be.^an    to   devote   himself  to  ration 

i  .i"  tin:   e;  •.  • !:  eel  id  i    i'<  ntnrv.    i  ame    (  >k\  o.     the    !•  ainder   >  if 
the    'vie  known  .1-  ih     SI,  j>    I\\u,    from    the  sirei-t    m   !\  \   iio  where 

ma-  er  r  •-.•,  u-d.      '  ;L.  \  o  nrad,,    a    ::'•  nuine  <  i:«  •• '     o  <    ,;  i\    nanire, 

in-1"    i  of    •        i    !kii       ,:    .ut  <  !•  in^  s, ,.  a.s  ii.id  been  'he  hal  iil  oi    the 

•i  ho,  ils.       Ilis   ,!-:on. ••!.;:.•.;!  \    correct    representations     ••.    l>i\\]s 

ipil    S    -  •; ,  -    port  rail  u:vs  •  '     r,i  :,;;••'"  .    a.nd    other 

•  •  '    •  aupli       •      :      iil  v.  ere  the  re-ult.       I!1:;  notr-  oi  the  mem- 
!  •  •            (  d;\"o  s   >e!|i  iol      i  ;<  ,  .  i    !i    :     in     di-ein!  >a, r:a--i 

,•-'.'    .          ''::••:.'        immen       .       ,     •       .     ,  •  -     , 

:  •  •    •        '.  el          into  a    larger  COM,] 

n    ' ":          .  .  .          .        '  •    '          •   ti  •    the 

\       '     '.  •    ',  .....  ., 

•  '    '  '  IK  ielil    fa.milies.    i  mi    i  , 

'  ':.    '         '        '         '    '      '  ilio-.M-  1     to    n;i\        [the 

i    •••,.....:•'  '  '        '  \       .  '         •  '  •-•  ]ile 
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"OKI    Japan"   which    all    now    know  and    appreciate,   because  the 
works  of  the  Artisan  School  have  carried  its  fame  round  the  world  ! 

The  king  of  the  artisan  workers  was  he  whom  we  call  Hokusai, 
though  his  real  original  name  was  Xakajima  Tetsujiro,  and  his 
pseudonyms  were  legion.  During  the  course  of  an  unusually  long 
life  (17^0  -1849),  this  man,  whose  only  possessions  were  his  brush 
and  his  palette,  poured  forth  a  continuous  stream  of  novel  and 
vigorous  creations  in  the  form  of  illustrations  to  books  and  of 
separate  coloured  sheets, — illustrations  and  sheets  which  included, 
as  Anderson  justly  savs,  "the  whole  range  of  Japanese  art-motives, 
SCCIKS  of  history,  drama,  and  novel,  incidents  in  the  daily  life 
of  his  own  class,  realisations  of  familiar  objects  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life,  wonderful  suggestions  oi"  the  scenery  of  his  beloved 
Yedo  and  its  surroundings,  and  a  hundred  other  inspirations  that 
would  require  a  volume  to  describe."  Contemporary  workers  in 
the  art  of  colour-printing  were  Toyokuni,  Kunisada,  Shigenobu, 
Hiroshigc,  and  others  in  plenty.  Then,  in  iS^,  four  years  after 
Hokusai's  death,  came  Commodore  1'errv,  the  mere  threat  of 
whose  cannon  shivered  the  old  eivili.vation  of  Japan  into  fragments. 
Japanese  art  perished.  Kvosai,  \\ho  survived  till  iSS^,  was  its 
las;  genuine  representative  in  an  uncongenial  age.  ilis  favourite 
subjects  had  a  certain  grim  appropriateness  :-  they  \\ere  ghosts  and 
.skeletons.  Charity  compels  us  to  draw  a  veil  over  the  productions 
of  many  so-called  painters,  \\hieh,  during  the  last  two  decades, 
have  encumbered  the  shop-windows  of  Tokyo  and  disfigured  the 
walls  of  exhibitions  got  up  in  imitation  oi  Kuropean  usage.  They 
seem  to  be  manufactured  bv  the  gross.  li"  not  worth  much,  there 
are  at  least  plenty  of  them.  .Meanwhile,  here  and  there,  a  lover  of 
the  national  traditions  still  goes  on  painting  the  old  subjects  nearly 
in  i he  <  >ld  way. 

Japanese  art  is  distinguished  bv  directness,  facility,  and  strength 
of  line,  a  sort  (/bold  da>h  due  probablv  to  the  habit  oi  \\riting  and 
drawing  fr>  on  the  elbow,  not  from  the  wrist.  This,  so  to  sav, 
calligraphic  quality  is  \\hat  gives  a  charm  to  the  meresl  rough 
Japanese  sketch.  It  has  been  well  remarked  that  it  a  Japanese 
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artist  s  work  In-  carried  no  further  even  than  the  outlines,  vou  \\ill 
<tiil  ln\e  something  woiihv  '  >t  bein^  IUIIIL;'  i>n  \'i>ui'  wall  or  inserted 
in  \  •  >ur  all  mm.  Japanese  art  disregards  the  laws  i  if  perspective 
and  el  li^'h:  and  shadow.  Tlnni_di  s. >mciimc.s  faultiest  v  accurate 
in  natural  details,  ii  scorns  l,o  be  tied  down  to  such  act  nrac\  as  to 
an  c\  iM'-iundin^  rule.  Kvcn  in  the  same  pat  tire-  sa\",  one  of  a 
1'ird  perched  on  a  tree  vou  mav  have  the  bird  exacl  in  cvcrv 
detail,  tlie  tree  a  sorl  of  conventional  shorthand  svmhol.  U;-  \-,  ,u 
may  have  a.  bamboo  whit.li  i>  perfection,  bin  pai't  of  u  bluried  b\- 
in  artifa  ral  at  in  t  >sphere  which  no  meteorological  eci.  entrii  ii\  i  •  'iild 
plaif  uliere-  die  p;unlri'  ha>  plai  t\l  it  :  or  else  l\\o ->ea-t.  >  ia.^ts  <'in_x 
,ibove  another,  each  brautii'ul  and  poetical,  oiih  ho\\  m  the  \\orlil 
could  the\  huve  .ur"i  ni!l>  sucli  a  relative  position?  The  |,i[iaui'sf 
arti>i  does  not  trouble  his  head  about  such  matters.  I  !<•  i-.  in  hi> 
limitetl  \\a\\  a  poet.  inH  a  photographer.  l  >nr  painter-*  o;  'die 
impressionist  school  inulertake  less  to  p.iJnt  mtual  sci%ne>  lli.in  to 
render  their  own  feelings  in  presence  01  ^iu.!i  si'ene-.  I  he 
|apiine>e  artist  ^oes  a  step  further:  he  paints  the  feelings  evoked 
!i\  the  tiii'innrv  <  'i  die  scenes,  the  leelin^s  v\hen  tine  i^  bei \\een 
IILT  aii'.l  tin  I  ic'  is  ill'  'U'edii •!'  an  •  :  I  : •<  \  dn>  a! 

i  einls  of  the  >cale.  the  beautiiul  and  the  _i;Totes<]iie.  Were  he 
•  '  \\  >rk  '•':,:'•'  n\  •.  i-r\  ^re.il  i>  leal  a.rl  ini^ht  ha\e 
I!  in  tin,  ,1--  in  literasure.  hi-  nal ;•  <\\  sc-ems 

du'  LJ.-;I:I>.  the  breadth  o|  \ie\\.  necessar\  i»r  making 
_  •  •  :  •  •  .  It  >tops  at  the  sm.'.ll,  tin'  |  ifetl  \  .  the  is.  >lalei !. 

.  I  lei  iniral  bilit \  oi  |ap.me>i •  .in  to 

:•  •  •••  •  •  -.  In  di  i  oration,  too.  some  i  ij  IN  more  obvious 

•    ,1111(1.        Who     uould     look     on     die    side 

••     •  i  r\aiu  e    o|    ]  iers|  n-c  ;i\e ;       S'tll    less   in 

ill'-   u<  ,\i/(,  s.   in  die  '  irnaniei  ;N  < .! 
on    I  u'' ''  i/i'   \  ases,   and    the   j  patterns   in 

pii-i  e>    I. u    i    m.!'i\  diem    arc    m  Nterjiieces)    o|    embroiders,       \s 

es.    Japanese   an    has   ahv.ii  i  v     !  'c-'im    l>  > 

•    ••-'.  '\.       I '  i     the    da\  s    beji  .re    1    ;     ;  -        .  i  ame 

•  i    r'.nn  •!  >e.    I  .coi . it-    ;  hen  •     n-cd     io   ,  -  •  IM  \ii    'o 
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have  the  patterns  on  plates,  cushions,  and  what  not,  arranged  \\ith 
geometric  a!  accuracv.  If  on  the  riidit  hand  there  \\as  a  Cupid 
looking  to  the  lei't.  then  on  the  lei't  hand  there  muM  be  a  Cupid 
of  exactlv  the  same  sixe  looking  to  the  ri^ht.  and  the  chief  feature 
of  the  design  \\as  in  variably  in  the  exact  centre.  'I'he  Japanese 
artisan-artists  have  shown  us  that  this  mechanical  svmnietrv  does 
not  make  for  beautv.  Thcv  have  taught  us  the  charm  ol  irre^ular- 
itv  ;  and  if  the  world  owe  them  but  this  one  lesson.  Japan  mav 
vet  be  proud  oi  what  she  has  accomplished. 

There  exists,  it  i.s  true,  nowadays  a  small  band  of  foreign 
enthusiasts,  vdio  dcnv  that  the  art  of  ]apan  is  thus  limited  in  its 
scope,  and  decorative  rather  than  representative.  Having  studied 
it  with  greater  xeal  and  profit  than  they  have  studied  Kuropcan  art, 
iliev  LT«'  so  fir  as  to  put  Japanese  an  on  a  level  wiih  that  of  Greece 
and  Italv.  The>e  enthusiasts  have  performed  and  are  still  per- 
iorminLT  a  usc-itil  function.  Thcv  are  disseminating  a  knowledge 
of  Japanese-  art  abroad,  disseminating  it.  too,  in  Japan  itself,  where 
it  had  been  suffered  to  fall  into  neglect.  Hut  their  etih  of  Japanese- 
art  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  religious  laith,  and  like  other 
religionists,  thcv  are  a|)t  t<  >  be  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humour. 
1  hev  arc  mucli  too  much  in  earnest  ever  to  >nnle  ab>  >\i\  >uch 
serious  matters.  |-'»r  instance,  one  ardent  admirer  of  [a])oi;i>m  in 
art  inform--  the  public  that  the  late  painter  l\vo>ai  "\\as  jierliaps  iiii- 
greatest  limner  of  crows  that  Japan,  nav  the  wliolc  world,  has  pro- 
duced." 1  )o(.-,  this  not  remind  you  of  the  artist  in  whose  epitaph 
it  was  recorded  that  he  was  "the  Raphael  ol  tats.-"  The  Japanese 
are  undoubtedly  Raphaels  of  tidies,  and  insects,  and  llowers.  and 
bamboo-stems  >wa\'ii>L;"  in  the  breexe  ;  and  the\  have  Ln\vn  us 
charming  fragments  of  idealised  scenerr.  ]>ut  the\  ha\\-  never 
succeeded  in  adecjuately  translerrm^-  to  canvas  ••  tlie  hum. in  form 
divine;'  they  ha\e  never  made  ^rand  historical  scenes  live  a^ain 
before  the  eyes  ol  posterity  :  the\'  h;i\'e  never,  like  the  earlv  Italian 
masters,  drawn  a\\'a\'  men's  hearts  Irom  earih  to  heaven  in  an 
ecstasv  of  adoration.  In  a  word.  Japanese  art.  as  Mr.  Alfred  Ka>! 
lervoh'  said,  \\heii  lecturinLi:  on  the  subject  in  I'okvo.  is  ••  LTi'eal  in 
•<mall  thin^>.  but  small  in  irreal  thinifs, " 


:;.;  Art. 

Some  i >[' ilu-  anecdote.-  about  Japanese  artistic  nouhilities  rimr 
curiously  familiar  to  NYe-'ern  ears.  Thus,  there  is  the  story  of  ihe 
painter  Kanaoka,  whose  liorscs  \vrre  so  hie-like  ihat  ai  ni^ht. 
quit;;:!.;  the  screen  which  they  adorned,  they  trotted  <>!!'  into  a 
neighbouring  garden  and  inuiKhed  the  shrubs,  lil!  some  ingenious 
person  hit  on  the  plan  <  >1  adding  a  rope  to  the  picture  in  order  to 
tether  the>e  lively  steeds.  The  eats  of  another  artist  aetuallv 
caught  live  rats,  much  to  the  relief  of  the  priests  inhabiting  a 
•  [ile  infested  by  those  vermin.  In  a  third  talc  it  was  painted 
rats  thai  started  into  life,  and  scampered  >  >tl  when  ihe  :•  ••  ;  >r  of  the 
temple  came  to  see  \\ha.l  was  the  matter.  \\  c  -  •  M-  an 

eeh' i  of  ihe  stories  told  ol  Xeuxis  and  l'arrhasios.:;  p  is,  •  \-  ih,- 
wav,  >< 'iiiev,  lut  nvld  that  hors  •-  and  cats  should  have  been  selected 
b'  ilie  anei  lote-nion^ers  ;  for  ii  is  [uvcisely  in  the  portraiture,  of 
quadrupeds  that  Japanese  a rl  lails  mi  >st  u  iuspicu>  >usl\  to  e.\]iress 
mi<  1  truth.  1  >id  they  tell  us  •  >f  painted  i  arp  •  >r  :/  'Id-il-h 
s\v:mii  MIL?  .:.'.. iv.  i»r  >  >|  painted  mantis<j>  luting.  \\e  should  ;  ei'h.'.ps 
leii.i  i  ore  willin-  ear. 

1    '    L!    •-:•  .\r:-'\,'  <\i  vi  •-   form    .:    i.ise  ina  111114'   >'  n<  i  v,   \\  hii  h  tin1   > ;  Mi<  <r 
|o  !  []  i.;;i  and    the   stay -a '-home  collector  ma  v  alike  master   i :; ;  1<  •   b\~ 
'ii   e\  erv  -•  i'o!',    L  ,  i],  Hired  i  irint,    pi«.ti:re-l)oo]<     ..-.''.    s\\ .  >r  1- 
!  :  '    '      '    he    :  •   rj',,;  iis     }•  <r.     cv:  n     on     ]  n-nnv     lan^     ai    I  i.'niu' 

|ov        :      '!•   in   the    J-i]  Miiese   \  iew   ol    life  the  triie^t  arlit  !'•>  oi  il,-,il  v 
11-    -ii     i          I    p.,,>il)],-.    r   j..i.    •   ihe  eye  an  i   leed  i!ie  min  !.      • 

tnbn      !    ' . ,    '      '.     ho     u-.i     t!ic\     v.  ill     •     •      pivti  v. 

'  ;irl- 

.    '    ••        .    '     her    :  •  i     i   ;  u.il    I'easoii,       :-    \\  hrn  ;he 
:  '.    •-<••,>:•:•'••.•••      ipriai      .  >ii^e   1.  ,HL;- 

':    •.  i  '  ,  M,,n      or    |,,..ni!\. 

'  .        [,  ::  ill  ll     \\hi,  h    ion>|  .  ;o,   i.itrs 
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together;  the  plain-blossom  and  the  nightingale;  the  bamboo 
thicket  and  tb.e  tiger ;  the  chrysanthemum  and  the  butterlly  : 
the  snow,  moon,  and  blossoms  (highlv  conventionalised);  the 
flute-playing  lad  on  his  bull  Benkei  and  his  great  bronze  bell  the 
(iods  of  Luck  eaeh  with  his  tame  animal  or  other  appropriate 
svmbol,  etc.,  etc.,-  all  \\ith  a  reason.  To  mix  any  of  these 
subjects  together,  us  is  done  bv  foreign  imitators,  shocks  'die- 
trained  eye  in  exattlv  the  same  manner  as  a  solecism  m  grammar 
shocks  the  ear.  The  plain  black  crow  does  not  perch  facing  the 
sun  merelv  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  though,  to  be  sure,  the  contrast 
cannot  fail  to  strike  :— he  does  so  for  the  mythological  reasons 
glanced  at  in  our  article  on  the  Japanese  Fr.Ai;.  Similarly  in  a 
thousand  other  instances.  Kuropean  decorators  pursued  a  like 
collide  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when,  from  the  shape  of  the  cathedral 
down  ti>  the  smallest  group  of  stone  figures  in  a  niche,  everything 
possessed  a  symbolical  signification,  so  that  (as  Ruskin  has  set 
Ibrth  at  length)  Amiens  Cathedral  is  nothing  less  than  the  \\hole 
Hible  in  stone.  The  Japanese  are  still  in  that  enviable  stage. 
where  decoration  is  organic.  1  hev  have  lew  inert.'  "patterns. 
I'nforumatclv.  anv  treatment  of  so  vast  a  subject,  to  be  satisfactory, 
would  involve  a  history  of  the  Japanese  and  even  o!  the  Chinese 

mind,  its  religions  be'ieis.  the  fairv-tales  on  which  it>  vouth 
ha.s  been  led.  the  places  known  to  fame,  the  celebrated  personages 
and  piciure.sijue  events  that  have  atlonied  die  national  annals. 

(See  also  Articles  on  AKCIHTKC1TKK,  C.vKviXi.'.  CI/HSDXNK, 
M  !•:  i  AI.-WOKK,  .Mrs  ic.  I'ORCKI.AIX,  and  \\"t)o!>  KNCKAVINC,.) 

X.  I!.  — A  ciiri.i'.is  facl,  t,>  \vl.icli  \vu  lia\-v  ni-v<-r  si  •<-•!]  :ut'-iitio!i  drav.n,  is  i!>.  it  tht:  Jainnn  su 
hin'4ii:i!.tu  ha-:  nin^-iiuinijly  paiivu  wunl  for  "art."     'Jo  iranslatf  tin-   Kuruivan  ti-rni   •Mini: 

u-ristic     tjaalittL-s;"    b.iiiibntsu ,    "  all   tilings  ;  "    t,-ii/ic>t,    "spiintain.-i-.iis!}-."      Tii'N  .-iinniis 
philcloKical  fact  ninkts   it  dilnciilt.   w  iili  ihu  best  will  :u:<i  s!.ill  in   tin- wurlit.   to  n  |.n  .!MC'- 

.hi.'.uvsc  who  know   ID  lvnro[>.-ci:i   lan-u:i->-. 

Hi.-     Uu-l-     of   a    i.n,,»r    wonl    fur    "art"    i-    iiiii;m:,tional.ly   a   -.vi-akin--.   in  J.r..aii--.. 
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nf  ili,'  Asiii/ir  Sncii'.'v  <>/'  Yiif>  in  free,  from  the  date  of  their  election, 
ant!  have  the  privilege  oi  purchasing  back  numbers  at  hah'-price. 
Thoe  an.-  the  Asi.ni/:  Transacfi'ins,  so  often  ivicnvd  to  :n  the 
course  oi"  die  present  work.  Seareel\"  a  subjeet  connected,  \\ith 
fapan  but  mav  be  found  leirnedlv  discus>ed  in  the  pa^es  oi  the 
Axi'.i.'ii'  Transaction*,  \  ('n'Hi'rij/  .]n>L'.\  is  in  preparation: 
hitln-rto  onlv  thai  appended  to  \'ol.  XXIII.  has  been  available. 

Ik-sides  iiie  .\siatic  Societv,  diere  is  in  Tokvo  a,  <  ierman  Societv, 
entitled  l)<'iil<>'hi'  (iescllschaft  fiir  \<.?!ur-  ////•/  /''<'/('<  v/v/ //</••  O^/ii^ii'i/s. 
the  scope  of  \\hose  labours  is  closel\  similar,  and  whose  valuable 
J\riflficitungcii,  or  (jiTin-.m  Asi\i/ii  Tninwfinn.*.  as  we  have  ventured 
to  call  d'em  when  quoting  them,  are  sironidv  recommended  to 
i'eaders  lamili-ir  with  the  <  ierman  lan^uaye.  'I  his  Societv  uas 
founded  in  is7v  The  '"fitf^in  Suci't'iy,  founded  in  London  in 
iS.j^.  h.is  jiubli.vhetl  main"  i^ood  pajiers.  esjieciallv  on  >ubjects 
connected  v.  ith  art. 

Bamboos.  So  extensive  is  the  part  plaveil  bv  the  ba.mb<oo  in 
[aj)anese  domestic  economv  that  the  ([notion  is  rather,  what  docs 
;t  n>>'  do.-  i  he  larger  >'peLies  serve  as  poles  for  carrviiiiT  heav\' 
weights,  drviii^  clothes,  punlinL:;  boats,  etc.:  as  lla^'-staffs,  as  water- 
pipi..'.-.,  recon  nneiu  led  heivto  \\\-  their  '/duable  proper;  \  of  neither 
rusting  like  iron,  nor  vet  rotting  as  wooil  is  a] it  to  do  if  the  water 
lie  iron;  a  hot  minerad  >prin^.  As  carrving  poles  a.nd  \\heti 
emp!n\-ed  for  the  frame\\o|-k  oi  houses,  ilu-ir  coiiihination  oj  li^ht- 
ne>s  with  strength  makes  diem  pecuharlv  \ahiable.  it  beinu'  \\x-ll- 
known  t  i  meclianicians  thai  the  ho!lo\\  tube  i--  of  all  forms  thai 
whu  h  lies!  mutes  those  two  c|U;\Iiiic>.  A  small  species  oi  bamboo 
serves  to  make  tobacco  pipc-stem>  :  one  of  intermediate  sixe  ma.l-u's 
ornamental  d  >ors  and  paling,  in  \\hiih  tin-  \ar\~inn'  in  i^h;  oj"  tin- 
joints  Lci\es  a  natural  pattern.  '  '!her<.  nil  into  thin  strips,  vdikh 
are  sometimes  boniui  \vidi  silk,  form  \\indo\\-blind>  :  and  the 
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\\hips,  ladders,  \ard-measure-,  bo\vs  and  arru\vs,  loolies'  h.ii--. 
submarine  hedges  ti  >r  the  collecting  i>i  oysters  and  of  edible  sea- 
weed, hedges  also  n>und  houses,  embankments  li  >r  rivers  dar^e 
sloncs  bciiu;  placed  for  this  purpose  in  bamboo  crates),  clapb.iard- 
hiL:.  ornamental  floors  lor  verandahs  anil  tea-rooms,  travelling 
trunks,  torches,  chopsticks,  spits,  bird-calces,  lish-ti.ips.  lUiu/-. 
trumpets,  picture-frames,  cask  hoops,  even  nails  (lor  lieiiiL1;  iion- 
condik  tors  o!' heat  and  non-c>  im-siMe,  bamboo  ir.'iils  d.o  better  for 
lertain  purposes  than  uiel.il  ones),  ladles,  tea-scoops,  sieves, 
shutters,  (ans.  even  llo\vn'-\'ases,  special  .ipp.ii'.ii'.is  <  >l  \.irioiis  sorts 
1'ir  use  in  the  arts,  iovs  and  ornaments  o|  innumenible  kinds,  are 
,'1!  Tiiainilactuix'd  i'Ut  <  >\  bamboo.  Nollnni;  makes  a  in  Her  U'bc  d  >r 
keeping  unmour.ted  photo^-i'aphs  i!"'i:n  the  il,.nip  ihan  (!<n's  \\ 
set  ;ioii  of  bamli* >o.  The  dried  sheath  01  die  culm  o)  ;he  voun^ 
li.i.niii'io  >er\'es  io/  \vra])pni!^  up  siah  things  as  rice  ^.:!iid\\:i.hes. 
me  .  ind  i  dees,  \\hich  ;ii'e  aiit  to  slain  their  receptacles  :  ;dsoiiir 
ii;:  ;,  tu  -  ure  IP!  sandals  and  the  soles  <  >l  wooden  clo^s.  1  li:1 

leavc>  i  >;'  th  ..    j^rass  (\vhii  h    is    :    •••';•:    oj    bamlioo)    [trovidc   a 

clean,  i  > -ol  snrlaci:  on  which  to  i,;\  li-h  in  a  baske1..  die  basket 
itseh  In  :!iv:  iifti li  of  bamboo  splii  Mid  t\\ istet!.  Sm.h  twisied  >piil 
:  i.i-  ,:;-'i  ser\'i.-  to  make  strong"  ha\\'sers.  \\hich  are  einplo\'ed 

hi   sv,i  ,'-bo;'ts,    ;\nd    e\en    '  •''    llh'    Ci  iiislnutioii    o|    britlu'cs    in 

tin    rural    di>!  rit  ts,   as  no  i  >i]     r  i      •    "'    i    is  so  i  heap  aiul  s>  i  ea>\ 
i'  i  ii  '.in li.-.      (  )ne   kind   ,\'    least    c.m,     b\     a     process    oi"  boiling,   be 
il   '  '  •      '    -  'i ;'    into   i  rax  s   u  1  i;i  h   aix-  much  pri/etk      Another  sj»ei  ie>. 
.   h  ill'  i\\ .     :       i  MI     into    se  ils.      The   ab<  >\<     list    ^  mid 
.     •    l-d.       I  >ui    i:    m;;\ 
'ii'     'l\>      i  Mm! n "  •    is    ahip  >si    a 

I  n:l  er.    Iain  l-i   ip<     \\  idii  ail    i;..dii.  <  >r  ,:    I  i:  ii  i>he'    v.  ;;h- 
i  ill! 

II        I      '  :      pl.'.i  .  '  :'  '     •    nniii'.  -n    ]  M."l  nice    lumps    !•  i^eiht-r 

•     ';    •   'i,    ••  b  imbi  MIS  "    ri   illy    l>  >rm  thn-e  di-'  int  t 
•    n   !•!   I     ':/.'     a-   /''."•.' :,  -./.  .  i  •  n>i,;';>i,n  ;',:.  and  /'/r//'^- 
:  ,•'•':-.    i-  a          '       idii        m  m\     spei  ii--.       Tin-     iitimber    •  >l    -p  i  irs 
•     |a     in  at  the    nx'seiii    d.;\    i-    - :  '!'  •  i    b\ 


Bamboos.  ;<y 

I'rof.  Alatsumura,  of  the  Tokyo  University  and  B<  nankal  (  Jardcns. 
at  liltv,  n»t  including  of  course  numerous  varieties  a:nl  sports. 
Thirtv-nine  are  indigenous;  tlie  others  have  been  introduced  at 
various  times  from  Korea,  China,  or  the  Luchu  Islands,  either  for 
industrial  use  or  as  exo;ics  lor  the  adornment  of  rich  men's  gardens. * 
Sueh.  are  the  In/cJiikn.  or  square  bamboo,  and  the  s:i"i.'u-ch>kit  whose 
stem,  \vhen  voting,  is  of  n  bright  red  hue.  To  our  own  tl linking, 
some  o!  thi1  commonest  species  are  also  the  most  graceful.-  -the 
i>i">n-r/ik,'  or  ••  featherv  bamboo.'''  for  instance,  with  its  golden  stem 
and  overhanging  plume-like  fronds,  clumps  ol  \\hich.  though  it. 
too.  was  introduced  from  China  no  earlier  than  A.  I).  1738  arc 
now  among  the  most  tvpical  features  of  the  Japanese  landscape, 
and  the  saw,  or  bamboo  grass,  that  grows  on  hills  ami  in  country 
lanes,  and  whose  leaves,  bright  green  in  spring,  become  edited  with 
white  as  the  \  ear  w;ine.s,  so  dial  cas.ii  comes  to  look  like  a  little 
••  el*  >ud.  \vith  ,i  silver  lininn'. " 

Mo-.t  [''.uropeans  persist  in  regarding  the  b.tm!»>o  as  a  delicate 
tropical  pilant.  which  would  not  stand  our  northern  climate.  \\V 
should  lik:-  to  show  such  persons  the  tall  Japanese  bamboos 
bending  under  the  w^i^h;  of  the  Kcbruarv  snow,  in  jiarts  of  the 
countrv  where  th'1  sno\\-fali  is  measured,  not  in  inches,  bu.t  in  feet. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  bamboo  in  snow-time  is  a  favourite 
Japanese  art-m<  >tive. 

I!\'  the  Japanese  themselves  the  bamboo  is  not  regarded  as  a 
tree.  In  their  eves  it  forms  a  category  apart,  so  that  thev  speak  of 
"trees  </W  bamboos."  lYoperlv  it  l>elougs  to  the  grasses:  it  is 
just  a  giant  grass,  and  nothing  niore.  Its  rate  of  growth  is  as- 
tonishing compared  with  that  of  most  other  members  of  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  sometimes  several  fee!  in  the  course  of  four-and- 
tuvntv  hours.  Indeed,  ti'oin  everv  point  of  vie\v  the  bamboo 
];resen!s  interesting  sul)jecl-matter  for  obser\ation,  \\hile  practicalh 
it  is  one  of  nature's  choicest  LriUs  to  man. 
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Bathing.     ( 'U-anliii'^s  i-^  mic  »f  the  fc\\   uri^inal    items  nf   japa- 

IH.'>C  i  i\':lis.i!'.i  in.      Alniii>i  all  ntlkT  lajiiiiR'sc  ni>litutii>ns  !M\\'   ihrir 

r  ••  •:    in  ('iiin.i.    In1.1    iii»l   lulis.       \\  c    ri'jil    in    llie    |a|).i!ii'M-  in  vlln  >1«  >L;'\ 

>il  I/aira^i,  mi  n-l timing  In-ni  a    vi>ii    t«i   hi>   ik-ail    \\:!i.-   iii 

!!,;  —  .    [uirilicil    liiiu<rlt    in   I!K'   \\ateTS    ui'    a     siivani.      (\-rriiniiiial 

l'iirit'n..iii.  >ns  <    intiniu.' in  I- mn  part  >  <\ '  \\i<-  Sliin;  ~  riiua!.      l!in  \i.-\\nl 

L;\'iirra,  l!v,    tin.1   i.  liMiilinos   in    \\liii_li    ;ln-    |a]nincsr   rv  >.  '    the   iv>i   *>\ 

inankiihl  li.is  ui  illiiii^  l<  i  iln  \\  itli  ^  iilliiu'ss.      'I  hc\    aiv  i  Scan  !,  a'  i  IK- 

iii  >n   i  >f  ln-iii^  i  k-an.       1'lirir    In  •!     i  1.11  ii>      |I  ir    ;hc\ 

alni'i--    all  iiallio  in  \\T\P   Inn    \vatcf  <  •!'  al'mn     i  i    -    I-'aiirrnlieil      al>n 

hrlji   :  .    l\'.-c|i   iliL'in    \\\5nn    ill    \\intcr.      1'^r   ili'iu^h   iih  ulrratch    !M>I 

'   L;I\  c>   a    i  hill  \~    rc.n.  1:1  MI.  this  is  n  •;  thr  i  i>c  \\  lu'n  tin-  \\alci"  i^ 

•     'h    if'-.     iK-itluT    i--    lliriv    ihi'ii    an\    i'fir  <  >,'  i  au  iiin^   i.'KI. 

I'll  rr  i  >viT  cli.-\vn   liiiin  lri',1   ]  niMii    hatlis  jji  the  i  it\   .  .;    1  ,"k\ , ,, 

in  \\  liii  li  ;:    i-   i  ,iit  ul.iinl    ih.it    li\  i     lini!;hvil  tin  ais-uul  ]  H.T.-M  MH  I  Ml! if 

.  \  •  '«•    ln-iiiLT     - ',   •"'/•/    (under   thrre   larlhin^s   n|" 

!  . •  •.  i     '.«Y    adults,     _'   -•  n    fur    i  hildivn,      :    :    i  .',   -.••'/   il  >r 

:!i     .'nn->.        In    addili'in    IM   tliis.   r\rr\    re-jR't  ialil<;   private 

•    •         :h-r< »  mi.      '  ': ;  •   "   i  itie>   and   e\''H    \  i  liases   an- 

•       .  :d'-ii.      '  '*>  .  .  .      in  ii-  •;  alu.'.vs.     i    i      i  <  irate.- 

:''  'in     i  .nil    i  ii  !IIT.       \\  here    there    are    neiiln-r    I  ladling 

'    'i  :  ir  tu!i> 

'  'i:      ••     i'  "  '!  -.   iMi''--       •    I       I       p.  .iii  eiii,;n,    i  har^vi  i    \\   :  _•-  .  .11: 

.    h.lpj  ien    1i  i       e    ]  ip  '\\  ill.::     al  »  <\\\     ill'-    !:ri^h- 

'.  :  •        '  •       '  •     •        .  :  - '  •  i  i  i  a !  i 

ry.     \>  tit.-  i  he  ;/'//  ui  .)//•;• 

n  ill   la.j     n.  1     '        '.•  ••:•'•':.'•: 
i         '       '        .  I     !'•    ]-ii  h     h-  >le>    in     ih'-     ]ap  .m--e 


Bathing.  <>  i 

svstem.  savin-  that  the  kit  hers  put  oil  their  dirty  clothes  when 
thev  have  dried  themselves.  True,  the  Japanese  of  the  old  school 
have  nothing  so  perfect  as  our  svstem  oi  dailv  renovated  linen. 
But  as  the  bodies  even  of  the  men  of  the  lowest  class  are  coiistantlv 
washed  and  scrubbed,  it  is  hardlv  to  be  supposed  that  their 
garments.  though  perhaps  dustv  outside,  can  lie  verv  dirtv  \\idiin. 
A  Japanese  crowd  is  the  sweetest  in  die  world.  The  charm  ol  the 
Japanese  svstem  of  hot  bathing  is  proved  bv  the  fact  that  almost 
all  the  iorei-ners  resident  in  the  country  adopt  it.  There  seems, 
loo.  to  be  something1  in  the  climate  which  renders  hot  baths 
healthier  than  cold.  By  pcrsi^tm-  in  the  use  of  cold  water  one 
man  -cts  rheumatism,  a  second  -ets  fever,  a  third  a  never-ending 
continuance  oi  colds  and  coughs.  So  nearlv  all  end  bv  coming 
round  to  the  Japanese  plan,  the  chief  foreign  contribution  to  its 
improvement  beiru^  the  use  of  a  separate  bath  bv  each  person.  In 
a  lapanese  iamilv  the  same  balh  does  for  all  the  members  :  and  as 
man  is  the  nobler  sex.  the  -cntlcmen  usuallv  lake  it  first,  in  the 
order  ol  their  airc  or  di-nitv.  the  ladies  afterwards,  and  then  the 
younger  children,  the  servants  cnjovini;-  it  hist  at  a  late  liour  of  the 
evening,  it  thev  be  not  sent  to  a  public  bath-house  instead.  It 
must  be  understood  th.it  each  bather  lirsi  cleans  himself  outside 
the  bath  bv  ladling  water  over  his  bodv.  Xowadavs  soap,  too, 
is  mmh  used.  The  original  national  cleanser  was  die  bran  ba- 
(niihi-bukiirn),  made  bv  sewing  a  handful  of  bran  into  a  >mall 
piece  oj  linc'ii.  \\hich  furni.shes  a  deliciouslv  soil  waslnni;"  material. 
I'htis  each  one  enters  the  bath  alrcadv  clean,  to  enjov  the  luxur\ 
of  a  -ood  boil  in-. 

The  national  passion  |i  .r  bathing  leads  ail  classes  i'.  make 
extensive  use  of  die  hot  mineral  >priiiL;'s  in  u'liiih  their  volcano- 
studded  hind  abounds.  Sometimes  thev  c  irr\  their  enjovment  ol 
this  simple  luxurv  to  a.n  ahuosl  incre.lible  extreme.  At  [\a\vara- 
yu.  ;i  tin\  ,-spa  not  far  from  I  k;io  in  the  province  of  Joshu— one 
of  thosi.-  places.  ( ,\  which  there  are  manv  in  japan,  v.  Inch  look  as 
il  thev  were  at  the  verv  end  of  the  world,  so  steep  are  the 
mountains  .^luitiini'-  them  in  uneverv  side— the  bathers  sta\  in  die 
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water  for  a  month  on  end,  \\ith  a  stone  on  their  Lip  to  prevent 
them  from  llo.'.iinL;-  in  their  sleep.  \\hen  \ve  were  there  some 
vears  a^<>,  the  care-taker  of  the  establishment,  a  h.ile  old  in. in  of 
cujhtv,  useil  tu  stay  in  tin-  luiii  during  the  entire  winter.  To 
be  sure,  the  water  is,  in  this  particular  case,  one  or  two  decrees 
l>elow  Mooil-lir.ii.  Thus  alone  is  so  strange  ;i  life  rendered  pos- 
sinle.  In  another  case,  sonic  ol  the  inhabitants  ofa  certain  village 
fanif.1  ii  •]'  its  hot  >prin^'s  excused  themselves  to  tlie  present 
writer  for  their  dirtines-;  during  the  lais\-  sunnner  months: 
"  I'"oi".  said  iiiev.  "  \vc  have  onlv  tiiiie  to  bathe  !\\iee  a  d,u'. 
"II  .'./  oiten,  then,  do  \o\\  'iK'.ihe  in  winter?  "(Mi!  ahout  ionr 
or  live  times  dailv.  I  he  childi'en  ^'et  into  the  l:.uh  \\'hene\'er  the\r 
feel  cold." 

Si  •  :>:  .!:::;:;•  \vas  not  formerly  mnih  ]  n\u  'tised  :  but  since  tSS;; 
the  upper  classes  have  taken  to  it,  in  imitation  of  Kuropean  u^a^v, 
and  the  coast  is  now  dotted  widi  bathing  est.iblishmeuts  under 
medii  ;]  supervision.  Oiso,  l:shibuse,  Kamakura,  and  Dxushiare 
the  .'iivoi; rite  sea-side  places  of  the  L,rentrv  of  'I'ok\  o. 
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Blackening  the  Teeth.  ^ 

the  little  bovs  on  the  51!)  ."May.  as  explained  in  the  Article  on 
CHILDREN.  From  another  point  of  view,  the  ist  January  may  be 
considered  the  universal  birthday;  for  the  Japanese  do  not  wait 
till  the  actual  anniversary  "f  birth  has  come  round  to  call  a 
person  a  year  older,  nut  dale  the  addition  to  his  age  from  the 
Xe\v  Year,  as  already  explained  on  page  12.  The  sixty-first 
birthday  is  the  only  one  about  \vhich  much  fuss  is  made.  This 
is  because  the  old  man  or  woman,  having  lived  through  one 
revolution  of  the  sexagenary  cycle,  ihen  begins  a  second  round, 
which  is  in  itself  an  extraordinary  event ;  for  the  Japanese  reckon 
youth  to  last  from  birth  to  die  age  of  twenty,  middle  age  fVom 
twc-ntv  to  fonv,  and  «ild  age  in>m  fortv  to  sixtv.  '1  his  last  ;erm 
corresponds  to  the  Psalmist's  "three  score  and  ten,"  a^  the  natural 
limit  of  human  existence. 

Blackening  the  Teeth.  This  peculiar  custom  is  at  least  as 
old  as  .\.]\  ()2C  :  but  tlie  reason  i'or  it  is  unknown.  It  was  linallv 
prohibiied  in  the  case  of  men  in  the  year  1870.  Kven  women 
have  now  abandoned  it  in  Tukvo,  Kyoto,  and  the  circumjacent 
provinces;  and  to  see  it  surviving  as  a  mean.--  of  feminine 
adornment  (  '  ).  one  must  repair  to  certain  remote  rural  districts. 
-  the  north-west  coast,  fir  instance,  or  the  extreme  north-east. 
where  distance  and  poverty  have  acted  as  conservative  forces. 
Everv  married  \\omo.n  in  the  land  had  her  teeth  blackened,  until 
the  present  Kmpress  set  the  example  of  discontinuing  the  practice. 
Fortunately,  the  efficacy  of  the  preparation  used  wears  out  after 
a  few  days,  so  that  the  ladies  of  Japan  experienced  no  d.illicuhy 
in  getting  their  mouths  white  again,  .Air.  A.  11.  [\Iiif  >rd.  in  hi> 
amusing  7'a'in  of  Old  Japan,  gives  'he  following  recipe  for  tooth- 
blacking.  as  haviii'j:  been  suindied  to  him  bv  a  fashionable  Yedo 
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I  ie  a  si.  i  in  i  >>n  the  l>  ip  <  >S  the  inixtnre,  which  -hi  mid  then  he  p,  .11  red 
int. i  a  -mall  te.unp  ,ind  plain  I  near  a  lire.  When  il  is  warm, 

k-red  ^all-mils  and  irmi  filing-  -hmtid  he  added  in  it.  and  the 
\\hnle  slit  mid  i  'i-  uanned  a^ain.  1  he  liijnid  i-  then  painted  nil 
t' i  the  teeth  l'\  ine.ii!>  nf  a  snfi  feather  I  ini-h.  with  nmre  pn\\dered 

nut>     and     ir.  >n,      ind.     aiu  r    --e\  era!     applii  ,;:  i>  MIS.    the    di  •••:;'••<  1 

:    ;!." 

Books  on   Japan.       \'.MI     Wem  k-k-rn's    //,•' ''''<.;'./.•/;,     ,>/'   ///,• 
/'•/.'•.•-•     /'"..'//-••   i <  iiitain-  a  urea!  manv  llmusam's  i  if  entries.  iVnin 
:    ma\     he    inlerred    th.it    not  In    have    \\ritten    .:    bn  >k    almni 
[apan    i--    ia.-i    Set.  i  •mmi;'   a    title   in   ihs'.iiK  tinn.       I  lie    i:i    n|     | 
the    hi-tnn    n|    japan,     the     lan^iuiLTe,     fnlk-lniv,     i'-;.!!i\.    e\ei 

i     .     .es   and    :!)••   ilise.i.-es   nf   japan      eaih   nf  these,  \\iih  main 

::   ;•   ~';!:''''~.    has   ,'    little    liliran     In    itself.      Then    there    are    the 

i'      '  i  i    ene\  eii  ipedie   eharaeler.     md     there    .'.re   the    i  u  u  >k>   nf 

Smne    nj    the    ratter    pnssess    L,nv,U    value,    a-    [limit  i^rajihin;^ 

;         '  e-e     manners     .'  >'•:    its    at    eeilam    pcrinds.      (  );h  i        :    the 

.     ,   \\\     level    i  M    ^inbi'-lrnnil  I  IT.       '  lied 

We  :         I-IKTS     i!    the   end    nf    nin-i     i  u'    the    arlii  Ie-    .  •••.    thi- 

i  the  i.  hiel    authi  iri; :-'-   i  MI   eat  h    -l  n-i  iai    >  ni  >jei  i.      At  the   ri-k 

::_r    inniimeral  i'e    \\n!er.-.    \\e    tm\\    \entnre  in  pn.  k   nm  the 

i/eii    \\nrk >   a-    pr.il.alih     the    mnst    ^"eiieralh1   i;-elnl  that 

',.'!:,  ler>.      l  >f  i      ir.-<      I    is   HP  ire   than  p>  >-- 

'     .      an      illlpel'lei.  !       Il-        •••  '  ;i      p' '!'!  l.l]  i-     !  ''  •     deemed 
' 

(1(r>  i.MUKi . '  i,\  the  Rev.  \\.  r..  i ,       .     i  hi, 

[i  nl  in-  i     i.i    -m-    the    -en.-ral    n  :    die 

'  In   hill 

.  .  ,  •         •          .        !  ;        .       •         .'     •  •    ,   '  •    •     •  i  •  Mid 

-      •      rielit  e-  ;'.nd   In    Japail'  -e  '     '       'i  liTli 

I!  •       •  !  -     '  till  Inl'V      lln\M|      In       1  (y      _^.  \lnre 

'         '      :,       .     indeed,     (.nil)  pi       III 
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author's  tendency  to  "gush,"  and  of  the  occasional  tawdriness  of 
liis  style.*  But  these  faults  are  on  the  surface,  and  do  not  touch  the 
genuine  value  of  the  book. 

2.  Lafcadio  Heam'sy  "  GLIMPSKS  OF  UNFAMILIAR  JAPAN," 
together  with  the  succeeding  volumes  entitled  ''Our  OF  THF. 
MAST"  and  '•  KOKOKO.";',;  Never  perhaps  was  scientific  accuracy 
of  detail  married  to  such  tender  and  exquisite  brilliancy  of  style. 
In  reading  these  profoundly  original  essays,  we  feel  the  truth  of 
Richard  Wagner's  saying,  that  (( Allvs  Vvrsldndniss  kommt  uns 
niir  </iirch  </:>,'  Liebe."  Lafcadio  I  learn  understands  contemporary 
japan  better,  and  makes  //v  understaiul  it  better,  than  anv  other 
writer,  because  he  loves  it  better.  Japanese  life,  manners,  thoughts, 
aspirations,  the  student  class,  the  singing-girls,  the  politicians, 
the  delightful  country-folk  of  secluded  hamlets  \vho  still  bow 
down  before  ancestral  gods,  japan's  attitude  in  time  of  war, 
Buddhist  funeral  services  chanted  bv  priestlv  choirs  investments 
gold-embroidered,  not  men  only  but  ghosts  and  folk-lore  fancies, 
the  scenery  of  remote  islands  which  I  learn  alone  among  Euro- 
peans has  ever  trod,-—-not  a  single  thing  Japanese,  in  short,  except 
perhaps  the  humorous  side  of  native  life,  but  these  wonderful  books 
shed  on  it  the  blended  light  of  poetrv  and  truth.  Our  oiilv  quarrel 
is  with  some  of  Lafcadio  fleam's  judgments  :-  in  righting  the 
Japanese,  he  seems  to  us  continual! v  to  wrong  his  own  race.  The 
objectionable  character  in  his  stories  is  too  apt  to  be  a  European. 
However,  Kurope  is  well-able  to  take  care  of  herself:  and  if  this  be 
the  price  demanded  for  so  great  a  gift  to  literature  and  ethnologic- 
science,  we  at  least  will  pav  it  uncomplainingly. 

"•Thus  the  nose  is  spoken  of  as  the  "nasal  ornament:"  a  volcano  in  a  stale  of 
eruption  is  sai'd  to  "ulcer  its  crater  jaws  ;"  biu-bin-  is  called  an  "explosion  of  risibil- 
ities," etc.,  etc. 

t  Mr.  Hearn's  nationality  having  been  s.  IIP  times  questioned,  we  may  ir.euti.  n  thai  in 
1896  he  became  a  Jaiianese,  assuniin-,'  the  new  name  of  Kuiznnii  Vakuino.  Up  \'-\\  that 
time  he  had  been  a  liritish  subject,  bavin-  been  born  in  Corfu.  Ilefore  settlin  •  in  Japan  in 
1890,  he  had  resided  for  many  years  in  the  United  States,  when;  bis  w,,rks  bav  always 
been  published. 

•: '1'here  are  six  or  seven  later  volumes  from  the  same  -i't,  d  bar.d,  di-playin-  nitirb  of 
tli.  same  charm  ,  f  styl.:,  but  incn  a-in-ly  subjective  in  tn  atm.-nt. 
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P         "   |.\I'AM  SI-      (ilKIS       \M)      \\'l»VI-.N."       1'V      M  i>^     A.      M.       Ii.  mil. 

I'liis  MI.  ulot  vi  .limn.' aiul  ;-^  srijiiri,  A  JAI-AXI-SI  1  \  i  KKKM\.  ui\r  in 
a  -On  'i"i  1 1  -in]  -  iiic  '  i -•  ..  i  mill  :  ha!  has  vei  Kvn  ]  aiMishrJ  <  •!" 
Japanese  lainih  till1,  a  >anuiun  lulu  \\liiui  all  tra\rlliT>  \\>>nKl 
fain  pivji.  I  hivli  i-vcn  ninsl  i-KI  ivsiik-nts  kin>\  -nrpri-in-'l  \ 

'  'i  hiT  >;  \  ir  •.••:'!  -  :lnii  >s!  pii  nianth  \\  iili  I  .ah  ai  i'n  >  1  I .  -arn  •> 
ti'i  i] in  : i  In \nrtaiu  r. 

\.      ••  TALKS  in-  (  >i.n  IAI'AN."  ii\    A.   I',.   M  ill".  ir,l  (  i.i  >;•.!  Iv-.K-Mialri. 

.MI    ..M    I.,,,,k.    but    al\vav>    !'.vs!,.         |.,,\v.    n-  i  11;     .    i! 

!  •-:  -.1:1  ii."  .-.vIxTnMi'v  b\ -l.'.n.l    and  sra,   ijiiain;    i ';ir\  -:  li.--.  l!ihlil]ii-i 

mil  'ii-.     :  naintrr   still,      in  a    \\~<  -r«l.    llu-    \\  In  >!••    pii.  tin  lii'c   i  -I' 

l  )Ki   j.'.pan.      i ! KVSI.'  ;; iv  t IK-  things  \\hiili  M  r.  Mi'.li  ml  ^i\r>  M-  :   .MH! 

'•    \     I  [ISI.UO  IM-'J. \l-.\M  SI     LllKKM!   Kl  ."  |,\    \\\  (  i.     \^1    •',..        \l\ 

• ' ,  •   <  >;:'-•:. ;-  •    .vi  >rli !     ran    r\;T    In  'pv    1. 1    ninlcislai;.  I.    i  ir    is   i     rr 
!•  i   \\  i-ii    '.i    L-arii.   ;i!  ••  ;ii    ja  |  iain  -  •    :  ••  ••  :  r\  •         -    !:<TV- 

.    -   .  •  i     \'.\      ' !  r     Mil  i>i      :'  •  i:1  •'•-.      iin!     \v!      •  '        '    i.  .    i  ii' 

-i  !!•      r-  in;. .  iiir  liinii.-    "I   .}    -iiiLrli    "i  la     •    .    lui      .        II 

•      |   !p.llU->f     i  i  !  ';  i    ;      ill!]'!]  pj      '  \\  r  •[  •,  ,  -     ,   ,  -i  ,1  i]|-i,  •-.         I'  i]  '       •        '       i   l|r(   I 

-.'pi  i'.1.  -.    In  >\\          ' :  -  •   .  '      : . '      •.       IMI:  :       ;...•'  a  ''.is 

Ian  !  i  ;i :  j  a;.:'      i\  :•-'  :         |.  ii    all.     I:',  'in     ~          '•  >     I  </ 
-     ,     •          .        .         .          ,.,. 

Nil    i     'M      i  h  ;.     '•'  \K    I  '.A-,  i  .'       i  >\       I  i   :.  •      !  !.          \\  !:  !l 

i,'    i         •  '  -        i-.tiii-.,  n:.-i!:-!n'il 


....  \   , 

•-,,'       inn  Mi  ir  an   ini        • 

.     I      -      .     '.  .    ;:  :    :  '     '         ..-..().,    i    i    ;      |  •;,.., 

\i  in  i-lu.    ainl    in;ra     • 
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S.  ••  \  HISTORY  OF  JAPAN  I.TKINC  THF.  CK.NTUKY  OF  MARLY 
l-A'Koi'KAN  IxTKRcorKSK  (1^42-1^51),'"  bv  f.  Murdoch.  Based  on 
a  critical  study  of  the  original  documents  in  nine  languages,  this 
unique  work  describes  in  full  detail  not  only  civil  wars,  diplomatic 
intrigues,  and  the  lortunes  of  Japan's  greatest  men.  but  also  her 
first  relations  with  the  Portuguese,  the  Dutch,  and  other  Western 
nations,  anil  more  especially  the  enthusiastic  reception  and 
subsequent  persecution  of  the  Catholic'  missionaries.  Certain 
disorders  of  stvle  alone  mar  the  author's  vivid  picture  oi  the  most 
important  century  of  Japanese  history.  A  second  volume  is  in 
preparatii  >n. 

ij.  "  I  HF.  CAPITAL  OF  THF.  TYCOON,  by  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock. 
Though  published  some  forty  years  ago,  and  though  as  a  narra- 
tive, it  covers  only  the  briefspa.ee  of  three  years  (1^^9-1802),  this 
book  is  siili  delightful  and  profitable  reading.  In  its  pages  we  live 
\\idi  the  fathers  of  die  men  who  rule  Japan  to-day.  True,  these 
men  mav  reject  the  application  to  their  case  oi  the  proverb  \\hich 
savs  "like  father,  like  son."  But  we  foreign  lookers-on,  who 
perhaps  after  all  see  something  of  the  game,  must  lie  permitted 
to  hold  a  different  opinion,  and  to  believe  that  even  in  cases  so 
exceptional  as  Japan's,  the  political  and  social  questions  of  a 
country  can  only  then  be  lairlv  comprehended  \\hen  its  past  is 
constantly  borne  in  mind.  Sir  Rutherford  s  book  combines  the 
li^ht  touch  of  the  skilled,  diplomat  and  man  of  the  world  v.ith  the 
careful  research  oi  the  genuine  student. 

10.      "  JAPAN    AND   CHINA."    by    ('apt.    !•'.    Brinklev.      This    work 
in  twelve  handsome  volumes,  besides  covering  a,  multitude  of  oilier 
subjects,   treats  authoritatively   of  art      more  especially   kcramic  art, 
to  \\hiui  an  entire  volume  is  devoted     and  of  die   political    history 
of  the  la>!  lifty  years.      The    large  sections  describing  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the    Japanese  ('our;   and    people  at    various   peri" 
are  also  very  iniere.--iing.      But  the  seeker  alter  information  on  Japiii 
could  dispense  with  the   four   volumes  on   China,    \\hich   ton,.' 
sort    i  .1    appendix    to    the  eight    volumes    in    uhkh    japan.    ;h>  n^h 
a,  ^Iciulerer  subject,  is  so  much  more  liillv  dealt  \\ilh. 
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II.        The     "TRANSACTIONS    OK     I  UK     ASIATIC    SdCIKTY    OK      f.U'AN." 

Almost  every  subject  interesting  to  the  stiuleiit  of'  Japanese  matters 
is  treated  of  in  the  pa^'o  <  if  these  TKANSACI  KINS,  uhich  have,  for 
more'  than  thirty  years  pa<t.  been  the  favourite  vehicle  of  publica- 
tion  fir  ihe  researches  of  Satow,  Aston,  dubbins,  Blakiston.  lYvcr. 
(leerts,  Batchelor.  Troiip,  XVi^niore,  Kiiox.  Floivn/.  (Jreene,  l,lo\-,l. 
and  oilier  eminent  scholars  and  specialists.  (  >f  course  the  "  ASIATIC 
TRANSACTIONS  are  not  li^ht  reading:  their  appeal  i>-  to  the  serious 
student. 

i  j.      "  DKSCRUTIVK    AND     I  IISTOKH  AI.    CATAI.OCI'I     OK    JATANKSK 
AND     CIIINK.SK     BAIVIINHS     IN     THK     r>Kiii>!i     Mrsi-TM,"     bv    \\"m. 
Anderson.      Such  a  title  does  injustice  to  what  is   reallv   an   original 
and  valuable  book,      \\lio  would   think   of  spending  over  ^"  i   ster- 
ling on  a  catalogue?      But  this  so-called  catalogue   is   really  a   mine 
of  information  on  numberless  Japanese  matters.      To  be^in   \\iih.  it 
-i  ,x-s  a  c<  'inplete  hist.  >ry  i  >\'  Japanese  [lictorial  art.     Then  the  autln  ir's 
painstaking  research,    uith    the-  assistance  of  Sir  Fanes;  Satow,    into 
the  "  motives  "  of  this  art      drawn,  as   thev   are,    iron;    the  history  of 
the-  country,    from    its    religions,    its   superstitions,    its   literature,    its 
:  i:;i.  ins  -iies      has  shed  a  ll< >. >d  i  >f  li-'ht    .  in    these  and  many  kindred 
Not  that  tin-  hook  is  easy   reading,   or  mean:    to  be   read 
i  oiitinuousl  v.      Sulk  the  store  of  anecdotes   \\hich    it   contains 
•>t   ever\'    person,    who.    \\heii    confronted    bv    .1     Ja|ianese 
•  •  or  other  work   of   art,    prefers    knowing   \\li.ii    :t    is   about   to 

•    •        •    •      ni"i"antl  v. 

\\  ::•:••  one  h.;s  hundreds  oj  1  iook>  to  c  hoo>e  h'om,  sue  h  a  h>t  as 
tin-  al  •  e  mi^hi  o|  cotir.se  be  indefiniteh  extended.  IVan-oii's 
/•  .  •'.  .  /•/-,/  tiii'l  Ontsi'/i'  Piirii<li*i!  starts  to  our  recollect iou  at 
i  i'u  e  'I  her-,  lo  help  ;.  i  v,  hile  awa\  ,  la\'  at 

!  te  !'  ,u  e.  \]is>  B: i'd>  (.Mi's.  Bi-hops)  I'nln'titi'n  '/'/ <n  S'  /// 
"/<r/,t>/  is  pital  d  criptioii  o|  |a]iane>e  ir.ivel  in  tin-  "_L;-ood 

old  i ;,: '.          •     ;       .    '     r  of    i  i    'iitury    airo,    her  at  c  oiml    <  >\    the  Amos 
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possible,  be  consulted  by  every  serious  student.*  Black's  I'/ntn^ 
Japan  records  the  impressions  of  a  well-informed  resident  during 
the  vcars  1858-187^  with  the  vividness  peculiar  to  memoirs  jotted 
do\vn  from  dav  to  dav,  as  the  events  thev  describe  are  unfolding 
themselves.  Miss  Scidmorc's  Jinrikisha  J)ay-;  in  Jafan  will  be 
found  a  genial  companion,  as  also  will  Brownell's  ll<\irt  of  Japan. 
Xoie*  in  Japan,  bv  Alfred  Parsons,  mav  be  recommended. 
Knapp's  Feudal  and  J/W<vv/  Japan  is  bright  and  synijiathetic. 
Dening's  Life  of  Hidt'v^hi  and  Japan  in  Days  of  Yore,  give  us 
refreshing  peeps  into  a  state  of  society  less  prosaic  than  our  own. 
Inoue's  Sketches  of  Tiikya  J.i/'e.  brim  over  with  interest,  while  the 
various  illustrated  booklets  printed  on  crape  paper  at  Ila.segawa's 
press  form  prcttv  souvenirs.  Then,  too,  coine  the  books  in  foreign 
languages. —  such,  for  instance,  as  Humbert's  /.<'  Japan  ct  /t'v 
Japunai^,  Boiisijiiet's  /,<•  Japon  dd  no.-;  Jours,  Bellessort's  J .a  Sociilc 
Japontist',  and  Dumolard's  T.e  Japon  Poli/ii/nc,  Econnmiijuc  ci  Social, 
leather  \\\\n\\^\.'<,  Diclioiuunre  </c  lllixlairc  d  de  h  Geographic  <lit 
Japon  is  a  useful  compilation,  to  which  no  analogue  exists  in  Knglish. 
\'<  iv  Pierre  I^oti's  books  the  resident  coinmimitv  has  less  respec.  I 
than  the  public  at  home:-  his  inaccuracv  and  su];erfu'ialit\'  go 
against  the  grain.  Nevertheless,  the  illustrations  to  his  Madiinu' 
Chiysaiit/iemc  are  very  pretiv,  and  the  letter-press  is  worth  >kinnning 
through,  though  the  volume  can  in  nowise  be  recommended  either 
t<>  misses  or  to  missionaries.  \\h,a  has  struck  us  as  the  liveliest 
and  best  of  all  popular  books  on  Japan  is  in  (jcnnan.  \Veniean 
Netto's  Pitpk'rschmetlei'lingv  tt/t-'  Jafan,  \\itii  its  delightful  illustr.!- 
tions  and  its  epigrammatic'  text.  Nippold's  descriptions  and  Junker 
von  Lamlcgg's  stories  ,ire  much  read.  \\"iih  more  serious  \vorks, 
too,  the  (jennans  are  naturallv  io  the  front.  The  *7/////'c/7//;/^'// of 
the  <  iennan  A>iatic  Societv  (./Av//vr//'p  (.'/V>v/Ar/M/7  f'iir  Xalur- und 
]"tjik('rkund<:  ()-!asic;i^)  are  a  mine  ot  information  on  matters 
scientilR'.  leij',)!.  etc.,  etc. 
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N't >t  content  \\iili  the  realitv  <  >\    lapan  as   it    is  or  as   ii  was,  some 
imaginative  writers  have  founded  in  >\vls  on  Japanese  subjects.      \\'e 
thus    have   I»-oks   sm.li   as  Ari/ihi^,    uliiui    is    whimsical  aiul  clever, 
ami  a  i Wen  i >t hers  tha!  somehow  we  have  never  been   able.  1-1  make- 
up our  mind  to  dip  into.      As  fur  hunks  of  travel,   tin-re   is   literally 
n  i  end  to  the  making  oi    them.       Alm>»t   even'    possible    space   >  >f 
lime.    lV' >m    Si'7i-/i     l!'cv/o    ///   '///,///  to    I-'.i^hl    l'<;ir*    in    'y<i/'in    .'.nil 
.A';/.'    ll'i/r.s    /'v    Xif'iiH.    has    fnniished    the   :;;!-    for  a    volume.      Si 
almost    .ill    the    more     picjuani     ailjeetives     \\ith     the     word 
••  [apan  '    atlaehed.  as  '/'/ic  l\<\il  'Y<>/<m.    /fi'rufi:    J,-^ui.    f '  n'/u<»i!<i/ 
'"f '!.'!'!.   .  l^v'/i  ,'/r/  J-'i^m,   /.(.'  y. 1 1  nu    Pili<irt'x<]tt'\   /.<   jf.t/>  "i   /'r,r.'/'/i/i', 
ele..  etc.      There  are  /'.'.v/<'  li'i>ni<  !•>  7<r/,m,  .S'/!v/r/v.s  ''''/'///'/,  A'.v/v> 
. ;/    /'/,'/''/.    ( iti'ijniiiifSjniin   ~~/!/<in.  .V/,-/;-/   /.i\i~<'  In   J'i/>iu.    /'//-//.'   r/> 
:,  •    .V,/,v //.  Lotii^-i'/tii'  in   '"/.//'  :/i,     fiinrnt'i's,     //W'/v.    I i~i[<--,     /:.\'Citr- 
<iu/i*\  fiiif'/'i'tsions,    /.*'.','' '>'*•-.   ete..  ete.,    alm'ist    .//   innnilnin  :    ".iiid 
:!jii  alliteratii  in's  artful  ;nd   '  lias  been  i)tirr«i\\ed    fi-r.sin.li  ti;le>   ;is  .1 
ftiunl  in  Jii/'tiii,    I  IK'   (ii*l  •'/' Y'//'  !:'i.   y^f-dii  ^   _'/'/.'.;.'.-.    Hid    se\eral 
.1   l}i/il»niitit*' *    \\'i/i'  in  "/ii/nui,  1 1\'    Mi^.   llujh   l''ra.scr,  and 
other  \\  i  irks  Iroiii  the  same    hand    ^ive  a  re.id.ihle   aei.  <  anil   oi    !iie  m 
'!-"'.>  "i  ,i;n  1  at  the  usu.d  summer   holidav    resnrts,    while    \\  e.-i  -it,  in 
:  :  •    /'  •    iii-'.^i    A//s.  ie.ids  us    I.  airing   amoiiur    the      ' '  ••       '    '    '     j  'eaks 
]  IP  -\  iin  es     .)'   I'/t  hfi.    i  lida.    and    "-i:':   :::  •.       M    n\         •  elleiil 
-ther   h  iii.l,    ma\-    he    liiiearilied    i!-'  -m   die  files  .  -i' .  >ld 
•    •'•.      See,    f  r   ii^tanee,    Ru.U'ard    Kiplinc's    /.>.'/('/>•  /.'   ///»' 
"  /        ••,  '    /xy-'.    which    ,,iv    the    most    ^raplm    e\<r    [>ei 
Lrl..l..--;i-  -ll,  r.      l.in     then    r,  /  //     i    .:'  .1      ir.-'l.T!         I'l 
/•/-.        .S    /   .  •    .V,  '.       M.im    LT.-iu-r.il    ; 

ili-d    i-.     |ap  ill.         I  he     li\rlie->:      i-      Mi-  -      !  Mill,  .!!)'> 

A        '     //7  '  ."<     .       I'-  ;•   though    MM     auih'ir   re\e  >    ;n    I  ip.'.n  as  "a 
' '  •        .  .       die    sriisc    - 1|    himii  iiir    '.'  :::i  h    ne\  er  di  ->ei't- 

•    : ;  1 1 1  •  -^ . 

•      -          A       .        .S',  /        /  :  /    .V   ;,.  v  i  '.'  ('r>-*.        \\'e    '  :    •     :.  -h     i'  • 

:      '.       .   :,\  '      .  '  '  '•'  .'  -I'1'      Ue 
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will  /!•>/  sav  that  die  auth»r  is  as  mad  as  a  .Mau.ii  hare.  Her  i:Af 
//.i'-'  seems  to  have  been  that  even'  i'  nx-i^n  man  in  Vokuhama 
and  "  jeddo  "  meditated  an  assault  on  her.  As  {<  >r  the  [apancsc. 
she  dismisses  them  as  ••  disL'Histiiu;-  creatures."* 

More  ediiViiiL:;.  if  less  amus'iiLT.  than  such  works  are  die  numerous 
monographs  <  >n  special  subjects,  particularly  those  >  'ii  art.  Sudi 
are  '  i<  >nse's  I! Art  Jap»ntii<t  Audslev  and  Howes'  various  publica- 
liuns  on  I\ in'iu/uc  Art,  .SV<//>-,  and  J-jittaii'/.^,  Frauks's  and  Dresser's 
books,  and  above  all,  Anderson's  Picfariid  Ai!  <>/  J-jf>an,  which 
is  a  jnairrulicent  work,  conceived  in  a.  cntnal  spinu  \\'i"]tien 
\\idi  conipc-Lcnt  knowledge,  and  beatilifullv  illu^tratc-d.  Cinder's 
Fld'n'crx  «f  y,tpan  and  jLifmnc**'-  Giinti'iis,  Pi^ott's  Jf;t*i<:  and 
M [{•-!< ;i!  [n.<lrumeii:*  ••/'  '/'<i/j//.  Leech's  Bnlli;i'ii'n'^  from  Jaf-an, 
().  i'Aiand"<  Dili/in  m  ni!'/  Iiuri'i!  Mnuit'l;  in  7'i/>n;.  and  Munro's 
("niii*  <>/'  jfaji'.in  nia.v  he-  ct-ntulonih'  recoinnieniic'.l  as  the  be>t 
treatises  on  dieir  re^[iecii\e  subjects,  (iubbins  lias  translated  the 
Japanese  Civil  C'ode.  making  hi>  translation  iloublv  useful  by 
printiiiL,'' the  oriidna!  oppo-iic  to  ii  >  in  die  same  pa.-v.  Lonhohn. 
ton.  has  done  veoman's  ser\'ice  i>v  renderiiiLf  some  of  the  codes 


"I:   wf;i   :,•  \\-.\\   in,.!,  r-:.  •  -!    ti-t    th.:    !i:'.       !'  th.:    I^P.-.-U!    -n  .':>;:.::    i-,   aiVr  :i!I,   u 

r-  \,  •}•:••'  '.    iiiiv.        i!i"    .-  :,,-<-,    ;i!i'!    ill'-    :>.i;in::tl    ;i:-]"-l!i-:  ar--    ;il)ii:;'!;i:;tiy    pruviil-jM    :  -r  :    i  ut 

;•    at    t,-     lin..-   .-f  :ny   -t;iy   in    V'^i'.lia'na,   t!;.-y   urr--  :i:-r--  -:i-troti.i:ii:.:ul  r.>,..ris.     'Ii.-' 
r..-i::in-:.  .1  i!i-.-:i  ..fth-.!  i>l;i!i.!  livrathoi.;-,  v.-h.-!-.-   ili.-y   ran   viij-.y  _in-t   a-   niii.jli   .:..i;::V.rt 

-  i':,  ;;;     ,::•:!--,  ami  ar-,  r.ir-Iy    -  -  n    in    l'i-.;::,    r..v:.-pt    ub.-n    .Iruniat''     .:'..nii>:;iiu-s,    .;.mi'  <Ii- 

->-,  -.v!.  I-iI.-i--,.  r  -':.-:,;,--•'!'-   -.  ;-.:t    t!;i-   I;i!..l.     A   :'--u-   •  ••    l',--   !,.-tt-  r   Iv.r  -p--.^-    vi-it    ri- 

!;i!)  fj  i.ill  timo. 

"I  l!:irl(.-.:i.:i<:..n  t..r.::!::ir;:  ch:rn,-  my  >t.iy    i:,    N'.  -k-  .Uai';;;    tl.al    th...    i«  :'.  nn.'al    :i.  -:..-:    :y 
ih.t   i'l  !'•<-,    an'!    l'i-    scn<nal    lip-    1--1     Ui--r>.    hav-    r--.!l!i:i:'l    maay    -  -f   tin-'.ii    t"    a    ^la!i- 


t.ilk.-.i    ,;<.;•],!    iiav;   ft-    -ri-:n    in    :!i  •    h..-a'l    at    all.      Th<-    ry-    •  i  suuli    na 
l'i--v    lir.v    a    (.;•<!       ;'  id:.  ,(•:,.-  Mar--.      Tli.-y    sv    :,:.'!    bear   ..:ily    \v!iar   i!!:-.  , 

-t-a-a'-li  a;:'1  s.-:--.;..      It!     ':  -  -  ].  -  .  ;a-  -ra!  :.    '-  u  ;'•:  rt'i-  r  ,  -a  !  !  ,  i<  >M!  -!•  -  t  ;  1  --  :t 

lii.-i:!  .-  V.TV  r'.isii'  art'-ian.:.      I  );"!,  a  wh-i;  i;  ,nn-iii;.:-aT'i4    t!i-:  s::;"-;-1,  -.-'  ::- 

'  'I  •:,-.-:-li  .--..  :-y  ;,r  --P-  .:t  ;.!•  a-  -, 

A:  -.!    -  lv  ;.-:.:    i-  vil"  '  " 
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into  Kn^'IiM1!.   French,  and   (  icnn  1:1.       7>//''/;/''v    l'i>lk*;<'ii thschiifl  i<n<I 

iSV</(7/N//f7WN-//<7//,  l'\'   K.   Rathuvn.  ranks   as   the   standard   audiontv  on 

Japanese  financial  and  economic    questions.      Maurice  I'mirant    has 

\vritkMi  learnedlv  i>n  a  varietv  <•  >l   subjects   in   tin-    'Jinii'in!  .\^i-ili>ji«' 

and   elsewhere.      Morse's  _7*///(///r\>j   Hoin<'s  i-,   a    delightful   account, 

n<  >t  onlv  "I   Japanese   architecture,    but    of  everv   detail   of   Japanese 

(.loincstic    litr.    c\cn    down    to    the    \valer-lmckct    and    I!R-    kiu  hrn 

ton^s,      Tlic  oiilv   dr;i\vl)at.k    is   tin:  atitlior's  sc!  purpose  of  \-ii'\vini;' 

cv(.-r\'tliiim'    ihroti^li    iMsc-eolouix\l    spectacles,    \\hicii    makes    those 

who    would    lain    1  >c    instructed     tbel    tlu;t    ihev    are    listening    to    a 

:'    pleader    rather    than    to    a    jud^e.      I'nfortunatel v   for  sober 

•     e,    the    fascination    exercised    l>v    la]ia:i    is    so    potent    tha:    a 

ult    iinjiairs   tin-   value   of  several  otherwise  lirst-rate  works. 

O\ra\va's    all'Uins    o|"   coll. .; \-pes    \\ill    delight    everv    lover    of    die 

beautiful.      I'\>r  coloured  illustrations  of  scenerv  and   the  life  of  tin- 

•,    the   traveller   is  recoininended  to  the  native  l>ook->hops  and 

print-Mails  :      ii'  >  f  >i'e;L;'!i  ari ist  has  succeeded  in  ren< lennj;  the  [HVI 

Aiiion^  books  ( i|  relereiR'e.   ina\"    be   mentioned    I'ramseii's   ("/int- 

•  ••!.'  Talitc^,  b\-  \\  hit  li  t lie  exact  equivalent  oi  anv   |apain--e  d.ite 

•  •  ascertained  :   the  C/n'/id  -SV(/  Directory,    \'nl.    II    ;   the  various 
.l/./Y'JVx    a/'  th<'    /•'//   rial    L'nii-crxity ;    the    Ilritish   ( 'onsular    '/'r,i</<' 
A'./    <••    :    die     A'   ••/////<     .V< •.'/-.',//,.'    (/•    I' Kin  pin'    <lu    j'.i />:>!.     issued 

•  :      nd    the   ainiiial    reports   o|    the   various   dej>artineiits  oj  the 
linpi-      ,     I  ioM-rnmenl     on    siiili     matters    as    ediuaiion,     railuavs, 

;          .  f'»  ..  rii .       \\'e  ad\ert  :•  <  these  last,    l.ui  ause  no        I  •  :  hem 

-;i  as  \\ell    as    in   die    \'ern  u  ular.       SI-M  ;.;!    ]  ipanese 
'iT'i'.d  ha\i-  \\riilen  liooks   ;n    Muri  >pi-an    lann'iiaLi'e^.       I  he 
uork     'i     '.:  -  i  '.  •  •-  dial   has  made   inosl    noise   . .(    late    \  ear>  is  a 

111   e       '      Nil  '   '   '      led    llu-*flt<irt.    tin'    Suit/    <>/     Y-l/ii/1,     ulikh   sets 

•  die  -•,  Mem    '  ii'  prai  tii  al  ethii  >  that  guided  the 

:.       In   soineu  hat   ainusiiiLj   >  (  >i  it  ra^i    t>  > 

:         '  ,       •    '  .       autlii  ir.    is    the    -'!'  "Un  \    |  •':>  ;  nre   <  -f 

:          ,  '  raniura's    y,if;in<-^'    /•''//-.       //T,'    / 

//'.     ,•".  -     /  i  ',  >'i\:i ;;t.  \<\     t        iiiiura     l\an/o.    •-'  •  ,  .    .  ;         larir«: 
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class  of  readers.  ( )kakura's  Ideals  of  the  East  might  he  taken  for 
Bostonian  handiwork,  hut  for  the  Japanese  name  on  the  title-page. 
We  may  also  mention  Xitohe's  monograph  on  77n-  Inlwcourw 
It'tivi'cn  the  I'nitcd  Stal>!^  and  Japan,  Inagaki's  Japan  and  tin' 
Pacific,  Bunviu  Xanjio's  Catalogue  of  the  Buddhist  Trlpilaka,  and 
though  thcv  have  little  relation  to  Japan— the  so-called  poems  of 
\.  Xoguchi.  which  have  made  a  sensation  (in  California). 
Of  works  bv  earlv  travellers,  the  copious  Letters  of  tin-  Jesuit 
Missionaries,  the  Letters  of  the  English  Pilot  Will  Adams, 
Kaempfer's  History  t>f  Japan,  and  the  elder  Siebold's  cncvdopedk 
productions  are  the  chief.  But  these  are  now  mostlv  out  of  j)rint, 
besides  being  out  of  date.  Another  excellent  hook,  now  difficult 
to  obtain,  is  Ilildreth's  Japan  as  it  Was  and  js,  in  which  the  gist 
of  what  the  various  earlv  travellers  have  left  us  concerning  Japan  is 
woven  together  into  one  continuous  narrative,  the  exact  text  of  the 
originals  being  adhered  to  as  far  as  possible. 

Botany.  \\  e  have  not  die  necessarv  space,  even  had  we  the 
neeevsarv  abilitv.  to  enter  into  a  particular  descri[)tion  of  that  rich 
and  wonderful  Japanese  flora,  which  excites  the  imagination  of  the 
man  of  science  as  much  as  ever  Japanese  works  of  art  in  porcelain. 
bronze,  and  lacquer  excited  the  imagination  of  the  man  of  taste. 
We  i an  <>nlv  draw  attention  to  a  lew  striking  facts  and  theoretical 
considerations,  referring  the  reader  for  all  details  to  Dr.  Rein'.-; 
ma.Vtcrlv  rcsituu  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  works  of  .Maximowk/. 
Savatier.  Asa  (jrav.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker.  Ito  Iveisuke.  and  the  other 
specialists  whom  Rein  quotes. 

The  first  impression  made  on  anv  fairlv  obser\'ant  person 
landing  in  Japan  i.-.  the  extraordinarv  varietv  of  the  vegetation. 
He  sees  the  pine  of  the  norih  llouri>hing  bv  the  side  "f  die 

baml or  even  of  the  tropical  palmetto.  A  nee-field,  as  m 

India,  stretches  to  his  right  :  to  his  left  will  be  a  \\iieat  or  barli-v, 
field,  reminding  him  of  Kurope  ;  or  else  he  is  overshadowed  by 
some  giant  camphor-laurel,  the  like  of  which  gmw>  only  in 
Formosa.  Ivmallv  unexpected  juxtapositions  oi.ciir  wherever  In- 
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travels  throughout  the  archipelago.  NO  wonder  dial  the  number 
of  known  species  <  >\  \  recs  and  plan1,-.  (exclusive  oi  mosses  and  other 
lou  organism-)  attains  to  the  enormous  li^nre  oi  i.~^^.  distributed 
over  i,  ;  i  Lfenera  a.nd  1^1  orders*  uhile  n  i^  almost  ce:tain  that 
further  investigations  uill  raise  the  figure  umsiderablv,  the  iiorlhern 
pordon  of  the  t  ounin  having  been  us  vel  bul  im  perfect  h  ex] 

Japanese   ivj;<  n.    uhit.li    includes    also    Korea.     Main  huria.   and   a 

in     oi"    Northern    China      possesses    no   less   than    i^'>   species 

.,    '...;•  ''''  ::•.  ai.T  :.    ;is    a^ains!    lln-    S"    species    in     ';    genera 

lUMrlv  as  ruli  as  Japan,  h.ivin^  15-"  species  in  f.'i  ^iiii  r.i.  I  he 
I '.H  it'n  on--.i  region  of  Nordi  America  is  poon-r  i-ven  dia.n 
i  uroj-e.  i;,;\inj;  bill  ~^  species  in  51  ^ener.1..  \  "'irilier  serv 
(!!'•;•  >;;s  ":.  •  :-  di.i1  North  [-'.a-U-rn  Vmeriia  and  Japan  possess 
<->z  ^'''iiera  in  I'linnion.  l'".\idend\  thei'e  n;i!-'.  In.1  --'in,-  pouerlu! 
in  •  •  :  '  .: i:-  i  oiin  :  '  •  I  •  •  i .:  j  M'ii  i- 

i!\.   '!'     1 1  .ndili' ins   ob;.:inin^    in    Kastern    Asia    and    Ma^tern    \nier- 

ii     .     '  'ii     d:'1    ;:1  'I'.n  lain     .  [.'pan.     '.nd    on    the   i     '      -nielli 

•••    •     ••        r       .  •_"•  •     ble     :- .  •• , , :  :  i    iits     i  .n        !     '         '   ,  •    Kurile 

:   '   •    !..>;;    :..;;-  n.    (  >!;!.    Iki.    ill.-    Lu<  hnan  an  hipel  i-o.    md   utlirr 

'-•   •    '     :    •  h  ;o  :!.,-  \\e<  a.nd  >o,;di.      Ma\    \\v   n..i    ;ils..  ;IM  .-p:    Mr. 

:  "  ••  •  i' :    '     '.  '  '  •  '  /          ;  f .:/'••. 

'  •  '     •  '         i!ie  L'Tu  iad  i'poi  h    had    u're.il    inline!!'    •   in    !  n'ln^in^ 

.'   -'    !••  oi'  thin  4--.  .;      \\"h'  n   ihe  i  lima.:  -    i  >  iri  h 

:    .-  •  •,  •  '        •  :  • 

:  ••'  i  • ''  ••  i.     •'','.••  •"•  •    ihe\     i  ould     -'.il!    lind    ^ui!ii  i   nt 
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warm  in  I.  >  support  their  existence.  In  Kun>pc.  however,  thcv  were 
stopped- -iirst  bv  the  barrier  of  the  Alps,  and  then  hy  the  still 
more  effectual  barrier  of  the  Mediterranean.  ( 'n  the  Pacific  slope 
of  America,  thev  mostlv  perished  owing  to  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  their  habitat,  which  allowed  oi  no  iree  emigration  in  anv  direc- 
lion.  The  conditions  of  Kastcrn  America  and  of  Kastcrn  Asia 
\vere  altogether  difierent.  Here  were  neither  mountain  ranges  nor 
oceans  to  obstruct  the  southward  march  of  the  vegetation  as  it 
retreated  before  the  ice:  and  when  die  ice  had  disappeared,  all  the 
heat-loving  ibnn^.  safclv  preserved  in  the  south,  were  ahie  to  return 
nort!i\\ard  again,  a  considerable  remnant  oi  tin:  richer  vegetation 
of  an  earlier  geological  age  being  thus  handed  down  1''  our  own 
davs  in  these  two  favoured  regions. 

A  consideration  to  whkh  hide  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid 
is  the  genera!  identitv  of  the  Japanese  HOM  \\ith  that  of  the 
adjacent  coast  of  Asia.  it  i;->  probable  diat  \\hen  Korea  shall  have 
been  thorough!  v  explored,  no!  a  few  species  now  designated,  as 
(}/<mii'\i  will  be  ibund  to  be  ieallv  continental  forms.  b  is  alread\' 
known  thai  some  ol  the  plains  now  most  common  in  [a;>an  have 
been  introduced  in  hisiork  •.!  times  dirou'di  human  au'encv.  Sud: 


introduction  of  the  laite;  is  mentioned  by  die  Japanese  poets  of  ilk' 
eighth  ccnturv.  d'iie  lea-plant  came  in  \\ith  ISuddhism.  \\"e  were 
ourselves,  \\x'  bdieve.  tlie  iir--!.  to  po;n!  out,  some  tsventv  vears  ago, 
die  i;elp  which  philologv  can  gi\\  10  natural  science  in  diis  lield. 
!'\  pro\  ing- that  [;!anls  an>.l  also  itniinals  now  inhabiting  Japa.n,  bi;: 
original  I  v  imported  fn>m  (  !nna  or  Korea,  mvi\'  ohen  be  defected 
in  die  fapanesc  language  !>\  iheir  sligialv  corrupted  Chinese  o.- 
Iv  uvan  r.aini.:s.A 

\\liai    we   have   ior  slionncs.-.     sake   termed    ihc    [a.pauese   regii.!:. 
IM  named    bv    R.'in   "the  north-eastern    monsoon    region."    and    i 
lurthennore  diescribed     bv    hm;    as    the    "kingdom   of  ma.i 
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camellias,  and  aralias."  It  coincides  verv  nearlv  in  latitude  uilli 
the  region  of  the  Mediterranean:  but  the  character  ol  the  two  is  as 
different  as  can  \\ell  be  imagined.  'I'he  Japanese  region  is  the 
deli.::  botanist.  The  Mediterranean  region,  \\ith  its  severer 

f>nn>  and  more  sparing  growth,  belter  pleases  the  artist,  who  loves 
vcLretation  less  fir  ii-  own  sake  th.in  as  a  selling  for  (he  works  of 
man. 

Books  recoiiimeiidcd.     Klin's   Tii/iJ'/,  !>:>•   '         174.    '•-    tin;    :•  -i    tor    ilu-  ->  IUT;I! 
n;i-!.-r-     /    r,-s<     .:  .'  >\i   •/-•.:/  i  :,     r\     C.S.     >.-•_•    ;  t       .-..•    .,1         ^     :, '.'       ..      ,    ,- 
/;'•/•„•    7,r/  '  .•:  „-,  S;iv;iti    :  '          ..-,.->..•••     .",' :    ::-..:..':  •   ,       ii 

7«/   .  i        M:I  .Jin   ,     •,  '•••'  /:.-'.•..••'••'•    '..',••'••         :     i.i  !     ' 

Bo\ving  to  the  Emperor's  Picture  is  a  point  ol'  i 
etiquette  that  has  caused  much  heart-burning  anion^  lorei'^ners 
n.ui\e  Christian   converts.      '1  he.   custom   is  no  ancient  one,  dating 
!'-(L.  ,>::  does  onh'  to  iSiji.      It  came  in,    likesonnah  else,   as  a 
1    ol   the   modern   recrudescence    <  >r    imperialism,    and    is    now 
'  -     •    1  main'  public   offices  on  i   •:"    in  .  icca.-ii  .us 
;•  •(  urn/ii'  e.       1  lie    -n  nun  1     u  herei  >n    *  >!  ije<  :  \>  ill    h  is 
ion     <  ih.it  it  s    ,"oi  irs   o|    id.  ilatry.      1  !u;  surely  sucl 
,  ion    re>ts    on    con(u>ion    ol    thoii^hi.       A     human    ruler   is   no 
ISaal    or    Moli.ch.       \\"e    have    never   heard    of  any   one   refusing   to 
I  M.\\   •  .  : : '  •   |ap   ne^e  emperor,  i  >r  an  \'  other  emperor.    \\  hen   sei'ii   in 
\\  h.M  harm.  then,  i  an  diere  be  in   salutiti";   his   pic  lure : 

•          i>hip,"    1     i\\     in     :        on     1  ail    one     m 

•      •  '  •  •:  ~:  i  in    !  1'his   i        •      nd    ll 


I'uddhisip..      \i    n\      ..•.••:-.  iVoin    Si.    [-'rant  N    N                o\\n- 

iiid    ih<-   K"in,:n  <  'aili"l 

'       '  .                    '         '                                 ,      'die  ini               . 

;             .     ' '         \'<      uii  -.     tin       .:..  .     t!         :  :    .         •   ••     .       i 

'                         •'.',•  I  ill                 ,  .                    e\'er\' 
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form  i if  Christianity.  Knowledge,  enlightenment,  is  the  condition 
of  Buddhistic  grace, — not  faith.  Self-perfectionmcnt  is  the  means 
of  salvation,  not  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  a  Redeemer.  Not 
eternal  life  is  the  end,  ami  active  participation  in  unceasing  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  but  absorption  into  Nirvana  ( Jap.  Xc/itin),  practical 
annihilation.  For  Buddhism  teaches  that  existence  is  itself  an  evil, 
springing  from  the  double  root  of  ignorance  and  the  passions.  In 
logical  conformity  with  this  tenet,  it  ignores  the  existence  of  a 
supreme  Cod  and  Creator  oi  worlds.  There  are,  it  is  true,  gods 
in  the  cosmogony  which  Buddhism  inherited  from  Brahminism  : 
but  they  are  less  important  than  the  /fn/ok/',  or  Buddhas-  -men, 
that  is.  who  have  toiled  upward  through  successive  stages  of  exis- 
tence to  the  calm  of  perfect  holiness.  In  fact,  philosophically 
speaking,  two  systems  could  hardly  stand  in  more  glaring  contrast, 
though  it  is  true  that  in  the  lives  of  quiet,  pious  folk  not  given  to 
speculation  or  to  the  logical  following  out  of  the  faith  that  is  in 
them,  the  practical  result  of  both  may  often  coincide. 

These  few  remarks  are  designed  merely  to  point  the  reader 
along  the  true  path  of  enquiry.  It  docs  not,  of  course,  fall  within 
the  scope  of  a  manual  devoted  to  things  Japanese  to  analyse  the 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  great  and  complicated  Indian  religion, 
which,  commencing  with  the  birth  of  the  Buddha  Shaka  .Muni  in 
the  year  B.C.  \C2~  (so  say  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  Buddhists, 
but  Kuropcan  scholars  prefer  the  date  B.C.  ^3).  gradually  became 
the  main  factor  in  the  religious  life  of  all  Kastern  Asia. 

Japan  received  Buddhism  from  Korea,  whither  it  had  spread 
from  China.  The  account  which  the  native  historv  books  give  oi 
the  introduction  of  Buddhism  into  japan  is  that  a  goldm  image 
of  Buddha  and  some  sen  ills  oi  the  sutras  were  presented  to  die 
Mikado  Kimmei  bv  the  King  <>f  [lyakusai,  one  of  the  Korean 
states,  in  A.I).  552.  The  .Mikado  inclined  to  die  acceptance  oi 
tin;  new  religion;  but  the  majority  of  his  council,  conservative 
Shintoist.s,  persuaded  him  to  reject  the;  image  Irom  his  Court.  The 
golden  Buddha  was  accordingly  conferred  upon  one  S»ga-uo- 
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k'tnple  cX'-Min_;-  c  >n  the  s«  >il   <  >i    fujKin.      A    [loiiiriin-.    \vlii-.li   ^hurtlv 
!>:%  ike  <  'lit.   Mas  attrilnUol  by  the  |>ariis.i]]s  « it'  i]  .  • .  \l\i< 

••-.':  i\v>   !   mi   this   ,;.  :    •  ••    -     •  :•    was 

ivinsili.      I!i!tliih:>!    n;»nks    aiul    nmi> 
from     K<>!va    in   c\vr-iiKTea>;ii^    numbers.      Sh>~!<>ku 
I     :  -'  -i.    \\  :i>  •  \\  ,i>  ]  iriiu  •  •  R-iT1  •' :'   '.;i  !u'-T  :  I;--  I'lnipn.-ss  Suiki  i  lV>  'in  A.I'. 

-':::;-,'•      in!     ••':.'          :-  .  :      1  >-•<  aiiic 

'    '  .  '^ :.     :    ;'-    lln-  (.  iiicf  r  '':_;     '.     •  •      : '  ' 

•  .     '!•«  s-,  'ii.       Ai:    oha  j;i'  -n    \\  .1-    :•  •'.'    (  •  •  :  urii  -    ::: 

.    .  i:ii!'<  nim  i.-i!  nualie  :nr.    !)!•  iiii'  !>  d   th        •   .      •: 

.••.:•.  -'  .    <..  v  :,.  ••  i    ;'•-•'     i        '•      ;  >  .   •  •  \       •'<•:'''  :    • 

I  1:;  :     : ''     ,.•.•-•''•          i  ln-r    mi'  1-T        .  '  '  '    |. .;•.•,':••-!• 

' .    '      •       •  '         :  ;  .        \  -          ''*•:..  .  '  •       \  ' :  i;i    >  .; 

'  •  •       ;   :i         i  -1!     '••'.'.  '.  •    •    •    • 

'     '  •  ."..'' 
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sects  dating  from  the  thirteenth  ccnlurv.  The  Nuhiivn  s-jcl  is 
the  most  bigoted,  the  Shin^on  tin-  most  superstitious.  The  Monti > 
has  been  compared  to  Protestantism,  because  it  allows  its  priests 
to  mam',  and  teaches  the  doctrine  of  justification  bv  faith  in 
Amida*  alone.  The  Xcn  is  the  most  interesting  oi  all  to  the 
student  of  jajianesc  sociology,  on  account  <  >;  its  close  connection 
wiih  the  cultivation  of  poetrv  and  th.e  arts, 

The  complicated  metaphysics  oi  Buddhism  have  awakened  little 
interest  in  die  Japanese  nation.  Another  fact,  curious  but  true,  is 
that  these  people  have  never  bc,vn  at  tl:e  trouble  to  translate  the 
Uuddhi.M  canon  into  their  own  lan_:uaL:;e.  The  priests  use  a 
Chinese  version,  the  lailv  no  version  at  all  nowadavs,  though  to 
jiid^i:  iVoin  allusions  scattered  u]>  and  down  {ajune.se  literature 

'.he\'  x'.'i'iild  seem  to  lni\'e  bi.-rn  more  Lfiven  to  searching  the 
scriptures  °.  feu  huiidred  \'ears  ai^'o.  'I  In:  Buddhist  religion  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed  during  the  vears  1871-4.  a  step 
taken  in  consequence  of  the  temporarv  asceiulencv  o!  Sliinto. 
!\!o;x-  recenllv  a.  faint  simple  has  been  carried  on  bv  tlie  I5ud- 
dhisi  priesthood  against  rivals  in  comparison  with  \vhoni  ShinU>  is 
insi^nilicanl  :  we  mean  the  two  threat  streams  of  Muro'iean  thought, 

'  hristiaint\"  'and  ph\"s;i,al  science.  A  few  a  scrv  te\\  men 
trained  in  luin  ijiean  methods  li-i:1  l<  <v  the  Buddhist  cause.  i'hev 
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literatim-  .  r  tin-  Shi:i  -•>  [  h.ivr  t>rrn  tro  it.-.l  ,,!  l>y  J.iim-s  Tn.np   in    V..N.      XIV.  ami  XVI  I. 

:•'••••  A-:,  uii     I'raii-artiiMi*  "     •:.••;  .r  ••:':.  1 !..-  '.,!!••:    !••  in  .-••  t ::'.     ;    .       •  i       '.-,».•..  ';,'<  .      This 

riou-dy  illii--,rat«-s  th.-  fa.  t  th.u  a  r.  li-iou  may.  wiih  tin-  iapsr  of  titm-  ai.,1  !,y  pa^ins 

t'r,  .in  nation  t..  nati.  m,  cm!  !>y  hoc    •1111114  almnM  tlu-  f\ai  t  .  •  intrary  i  if  what  it  \\.i-  at  -tart  in;;. 

A;  i'.:-   t  ••:.,:•.•••    «    i:l  tin-  Shin  si  ct    to  !»•  a  travesty  i  it  t   liri    lianitj   railu  r  tliiin 

a   •'•  v.  !    pirn  : •:   .  i'  I'.ml.lhi-m.      S,-..  a]-,,  tin.-   "  A-iatic  Tratis.-n  lions"    Vol.    XXX.  Part  II. 

[i.    .•    i,  ami   an   artirk-  l-y  I  'r.  I..  lUi-cse  in  I'.irt  s  •  of  tin:    "  I'.urman  A-iati.     IVansai  ti.ms.'1 

Cainphor.      japan's    IK-W    fiiliniy    <  >t     1'"'  >nn<  >sa    is   tlu;  Creates! 

Lainpln  H'-pn  uluciiii;  dislrict    in   the   \vi>rKl.  and  fapan  proper  conn's 

next.  t!n>iiL;'Ii  thr  ruthless  deforestatit >n  that  has  disgraced  tin-  present 

epm.li   bid>   fair   ID   ruin   this    sninve  >  if  natii  inal  inci'ine   beti'i'e   tlu_4 

lapse   >  >f  inanv    nn>re  years.      I'nforiunateh',   tainphi'r  eann'-t.    like 

Lu   jr.i-r  i  .r  inaple-M'.Lrar.  be  extraeted  \>v  ta.jipiiiu".       1'he  tree  must  be 

:    and   i  in    intu  chips,    \\huii   are  ^teamed  in  a  vat.  the  vapniir 

ma  le  t<i  i.arrv  nil  the  rnine>  intu  a   ctmliiiLj  apparatus,    \vhere 

L'"iideiisatii  m   takes    place    and    the   laniph'ir  and   cainjilmr-uil 

ards  skimmed  >  <\\.  ( 'abinets  mad;'  •  if  caniplu  ir-\v>  md  are 
niiii  h  esteemed.,  li1  4  ('iih'  I'  ir  lh<-  line  o'rani  a,i:d  silkv  >hi'cn  <  *\  tin.4 
• , .  M  1.  !  'in  I- 1  r  its  dtic  a  i,  \'  ai;'ain>t  the  attacks  >  >l  inset  ts. 

The  t  anipli1  >r-huire]  ranks  a.ni'  in^  the  stateliest  >  't  trcx-s.  tre<  jucnth 
attaining  tu  an  ent.rnnnis  lu-iuhi  and  "-irtli.      thirtv,    I'Tlv.   and  even 
led  in  <  ; n  uinleiviu  e.      '  ii'and  specimens  mav  be  seen  at   \tann, 
al   Atsuta,  and  at   l>axa;'i].      all  pi, ices  mi  or  near  the   ordinarv    lim-> 
••:..'!.      Such    o'ianl    : '  •<  -    are    i  I'.'ii-n    \vi  >r>l lipped    bv    tin:    • 
.    •.  'IP  i  h.;i !_;  i'i  '!'••-  i  .;  ^'  r .'.'.  >  u"  paper  r>  iiind  them  in 

Books  recommended.     K  y.if.u:,    ;  ;•    ••  •. 

•      I       r,r  '  i-.    in    I'.irl  i.'    ih      rman    \    i.iti.     I'l.i 

Capital  Citif.-.      ll'the  Japan  -e  annab  ina\   !   •  iru>tcd,    lapan 
'      •     pil     -.        I  his  is  ti  >  be  t  rai  ed  li  i  th'1  lad 

li     '  •    '     -    i  MI  pi  TV  ;: ;   ais  dn.Mi  1  '  •!  an\    |  ihu  i-  in 

I.      Tin1  si  ins  i  ifa  dead  man  !  mill  theniM-h  es 

1  !    i  i.....    (lie   MK  .  iss..r   ..!'  a  dead   Mikad..  e,!  •].- 

i      '     in-1.!.     ,     pi;  (!.      The    ]  in  i\  iin.  t-s    >  •'     \',miai-  >.     N'amashiri  >. 

l\         i  ;  r.     •       .-''':.    '.  hi'  ii  '.\  '•!'!•  the  h'  inie  and    i.  eni  tv   •  •'    ihe  i-arl\' 

'  .         ih    l  ilai  e-,.    IP  >\\    iii-'i'i1    ;  dkiLTes. 
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sometimes  indeed  empty  names,  hut  once  holding   the   proud   po.si- 
tion  i  if  capitals  of  the  Kin  pi  re. 

Jn  process  of  time,  such  perpetual  changes  pro\ing  incompatible 
with  the  needs  t if  the  more  advanced  civilisation  introduced  from 
China  and  Korea,  a  tendency  to  keep  the  Court,  settled  in  one  place 
began  to  make  itself  felt.  Xara  in  Yamato  remained  the  capital  lor 
seven  reigns,  between  A.I).  709  and  784.  After  further  wanderings, 
the  Court  fixed  itself  at  Kyoto  in  794  ;  and  this  cit\'  continued,  with 
lew  interruptions,  to  be  the  residence  of  successive  generations  of 
Mikados  till  the  year  1868.  when  it  was  abandoned  in  favour  of 
Vedo  (Tokvo).  which  had  been  the  capital  of  the  Shognns  ever 
since  the  vear  1590.  Kyoto,  however,  still  nominally  retains  the 
rank  of  a  metrojiolis,  as  is  indicated  bv  its  new  name  of  -^  ^f"? 
Siiikyo.  or  "  western  capital.'"'  in  contradistinction  to  Jfj_  ^  '/'//V'. 
the  "eastern  capital."  The  new  name,  however,  is  little  used. 
I'he  chief  sights  in  and  near  Kyoto  are  the  Mikado's  palaces,  the 
temples  named  Xishi  Ilongwanji,  Chion-in.  Kiyomizu-dera,  (iinii, 
(jinkakuji.  Kinkakuji.  iliga.ihi  Ilongwanji,  San-ju-s.an-gen-do,  and 
[nari-no- jinja.  Mount  Iliei-xan.  Lake  I5i\\';i,  Arashi-vama  Iambus 
fiii"  its  cherr\'-blossi  ims  and  maple-lea\'es,  anil  the  rapids  i  >i  the 
Ivatsura-ga\\'a.  Dmcailes  and  embroidery  general!}'  are  the  pro- 
ducts I"  >r  which  I\\'oto  is  chielh'  noted.  In  the  second  rank  come 
pottery,  porcelain,  cloisonne,  and  bn  >n/e. 

Xara,  whose  charms  have  bc;en  sung  bv  main'  a  Japanese  poet 
from  the  eighth  centurv  onwards,  is  distinguished  bv  the  almost 
Knglish  appearance  of  the  park  which  surrounds  the  ancient  Shinto 
temple  of  Kasuga,  where  tame  deer  crowd  around  the  visitor  to  teed 
out  ' 'f  his  hand.  In  Xara.  likewise,  stands  the  great  lluddlust 
temple  of  T'nlaiji.  with  the  colossal  Imm/e  image  known  as  the 
/)<. iit>iii<:i  or  "(Jrual  lUiddha.'''  dating  from  A.I).  749. 

Another  of  the  old  capitals.  Kamakura.  is  distant  only  a  few 
miles  from  \"oki.hama.  It  was  never  inhabited  by  the  Mikad^s. 
It  was  the  seat  of  the  Sh".gmis  fn  in\  i  i^>j  onwards,  and  nf  the  so- 
called  Regents  of  the-  I  b">jo  family  during  th'.-  troiiblnus  Middle 
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AL;VV       Kamaktira,  lakeii  i>v  st<>nn  and  luii'iit  i-  >  :  i  n-  L'  r>  '•'>'  :•  1  :n  '4"5 
ami  .;_.;:n  in   i;_">.  urai'.uallv  1>»I   its  ::,  -  .  ike- 

•  i;.>\\  slivic  h  <  >\vr  the  area  that  once  afft  >rdeil  a  h<i;n<-  In  umiv 
tli.  in  a  million  inhabitants,  aiul  little  ivinain>  M  tell  •  ••  in  vnt 
s|  ilcn  I'  ".ir,  savi  :  leiii]  e  <  >]  1  laehiiiian  and  ti  • 

liriiM/e    ini.ipj    -      l!;i.Klha,    perhaps    the    -TamleM    <  >f  .ill    |ap 

\Vi  il'ks   i  i|    .  :  .  :  . 

I'  :     [irini    :  hts   (  >i     1  i"k  \'~>  are   the   Sh         ten  i   llie 

txiiil's   ''I    ;he  S.'M^UIH  i  'I  the    I  i  iku^aua  d  vna^t\\  near  which  is  <  ine 

•lies!    /\  i,  •////[>'',!   ul'    Ira/aai>  :    the    \~ie\v   i  >\vr   ihe  eitv  fVnni  the 

ti  .',•.'  T     •     \i      i  >-  van      :  '        S     i    "i  teni]        '   iniet!  .S>!    '.•••:  ••'.-.<•          I 

•    iiM-ni'  >r\-    i  'i'  the   1.  -v.,1    i  :"•  "  •'.  ^   slain    in   1  uittle  :    the   ,.  i       en  I 

imiM'imi   ''.    niilitarv    olijecis,   ealleii    the    )  ii^/in-.  l;,,/>i;    Innii'  rk, 

:  iii,!is    ,\n,i    trni    ies    .imilar    :  •    th»se   «\   Siii 

in;  '    iiii'.seinii  :    the   |»'|ni!ar    IUulilIii>t    lein|>li'  M|  A^aku->.!,  i«i 

>  •  \    :.•'.:;:  ^  -  >l  .-Ui  ii  inn,  L-rn   J-'up  .pc  '.  n  ,;;.•.;•  ,  'ven 

i  .;;;.      .       :...-.:>-;/  .'.  •.  ;  :  :     >ns.    ''u  ..  v.h     '      ,     11 
S":i.''  ]     ;••—:.•.       1  n  ,:<  1.  :i;  i.  <}  i  ;.  <  \  \  >•  •->  •.  ,:>  ,.  .  -r>  1  :!,_•  !•  >  '  ':  :•  •  :  .  :i  ..    .  •;    \  >•  ir, 

v,:--                 :  I...  i                .  .  .  I  !   ip.kin.     •    .            ' 

•  if   1  '   :  _•   <-'/.  '  '  .  .       !  '    :  •    al>-  1  v.  .  ,;  -  h  \\  ii;       ]               ,     .;-:::•-;'• 

.     .  ,  .  i  '.•,:.        i\  .'':.•'•..'.'.,:'•,    M     .  •      •      I  i 

i  '.    •  .       .          '•:,•:!•..    1  i.  ".;.-.' 
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the  triumphs  of  all  time,  is  touched  by  a  taste  unknown  elsewhere." 
.Air.  Lowell,  as  an  artist  in  words,  does  not  add  what  we, 
simple  recorders  of  facts,  are  bound  to  do,  that  with  so  much  to 
appeal  to  the  eye,  Tokyo  also  has  not  a  little  that  appeals  to  the 


nose. 


Books  recommended.      For   facts,    Murray's   llandb.iok  f-'f    JajHiii;    7'lv    Castle  rf 
T.  R.  H.   McClatchic,  in   Vol.   VI.   Part   I  ,  and    T-'u-  I'cndal  Mansions  ,f  Veil:', 


Carving.  The  earliest  specimens  of  Japanese  carving  if  we 
mav  so  call  objects  more  probably  moulded  by  the  hand---  are 
the  rude  clay  figures  of  men  and  horses  occasionally  found  in  the 
tumuli  of  Central  and  Lastern  Japan  (.see  Article  on  ARCH.I:O[.O(;Y). 
But  the  art  made  no  progress  till  the  advent  of  Buddhism  in  the 
.sixth  century.  A  stone  image  of  the  god  Miroku  was  among  the 
earliest  gifts  of  the  Court  of  Korea  to  that  of  Japan.  Wooden 
images  came  also.  The  Japanese  themselves  soon  learnt  to  carve 
in  both  materials.  The  colossal  figure  ol  Ji/o,  hewn  in  relief  on  a 
block  of  andesite  on  the  wav  between  Ashinoyu  and  Ilakone,  is  a 
grand  example.  Like  so  many  other  celebrated  Japanese  works  of 
unknown  antiquity,  it  is  referred  by  popular  tradition  to  the  Bud- 
dhist saint,  Kobo  Daishi  (ninth  century),  who  is  fabled  to  have 
finished  it  in  a  single  night.  The  art  of  wood-carving  has  always 
been  chiefly  in  Buddhist  hands.  The  finest  collection  of  early 
religious  statues  is  that  in  the  museum  at  Xara,  brought  together 
from  various  temples  in  the  surrounding  country.*  Much  later 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries—  are  the  charming  painted 
carvings  of  (lowers  and  birds  in  the  Xikko  temples  and  in  those  at 
Shib.i  and  L'eno  in  Tokyo. 


*  Whether  some  of  the  bust  of  these  statues  art-  of  native  Japanese,  or  o:  Chines,-  or 
Korean  workmanship,  is  a  point  still  disputed  amons  experts  On  the  one  h;r,d,  it  is 
alk-ed  that  ix, thin-  of  equal  merit  has  I>een  discovered  either  in  K,,re-a  or  in  Chii.a.  On 
tiie  other,  then.-  seems  some-tiling  strange  in  the  'act  of  Japanese  statuary  be  in.;  pra.  lioally 
confined  to  th-:  earlier  a-es,  while  all  the  rest  of  the  tin-:  arts  went  on  impi\,vi),,;  until 


>  \  Carving. 

'1  he  old  Japanese  sc  ul  pi  •  n's  rarely  a '.tempted  p>  ill  rait  lire.  A  ^«  >•  >d 
example  is  ofteretl  b\'  die  seated  liuaire  of  levasii  in  the  temple  of 
Tosho^u  at  Shiba..  lint  in  sculpture.  e\'en  more  than  in  pictorial 
art.  the  sirens-til  of  die  Japanese  talent  lirs  rather  in  decoration  and 
in  small  things  than  in  representation  and  in  Lrreat  things.  The 
tii'fcttAi'*  original Iv  a  kind  of  t<  >^le  lor  the  medicine-1 >.  >.\  or  ti ,'  >,u  ci  >- 
pouch,  carved  out  ot  wood  or  ivorv  are  often  mar\x-ls  oi' minute- 
ness, a.nd.  alive  with  a  keen  sense  ol  humour  and  the  Lrrotesque. 
Tin-  Japanese  weakness  in  sculpture  is  no  mere  accident.  It  results 
from  a  whole  mental  altitude.  ln>m  the  hah;:  of  looking  ;>1  nature 
rather  than  at  man.  i  habit  it  self  rooted  in  that  impersonalitv  on 
uliich  Mr.  I'ercival  Lowell  has  kiid  so  much  stress  a-  a  Iv.r-Kastern 
c  ha, rat  '.eristic'. 

Japan's  most  famous  sculptor  was  Ilidari    fin^op".   bom   in    A.I). 

i;t,l.       I  he   two  c-lephants  a.nd    th>-   sleeping   cat    in    the    niortuan 

shrine  nf  Irvasu  at    Nikko  are  amon<j:  the  brsi-ktio\\n  productions 

.  hisrl.      He  tlietl  in    [634.   leaving  a    liourishin-  school    and 

a    reputation   around    which   legend   soon   br^an   to   busv    itself.      A 

horse    \\hith    he-   hail   carved   as   a.n   ex-votu   used.    i;    is   avc-rred,    to 

;'-i."    its   v    KitleM   tablet    a;    ni^lil.   and    u'o   tlo\\n    to  the  mea.ilow  Io 

^ra/e.      i 'n  one  occasion   the-  ;irtist.    liavini,'  s.-c-n   a   trail   b     uty   in 

the   -::'!-'-'.    bc-came  so  enamoured  that  on  ^ettitiL;'  home  he  set  about 

'•....    her  statue;      ml    betwc'eii    the   fol.is   of  die   sMt'i'-'s  robe  lie 

:  la    mirror,    which   the   L;irl    hid    let    drop   and  :    had 

i]..      d'hereupi  in    the   -'  Hue.   (  lalate  <  like,    t  nne  t. ,  life,  and 

.  '  \  ,i  ha.r  ic- 

terisi ;,   ii!\      I  ipanese    turn    u'i\  en    to    ;  i;      i       .        Th         i  wi.-re 

•  ••"..  •.        '         '       "       i  t    the   life  of  tin-   da.u^hte:        I         irtist's 

:.       1      •      nisi    :-    la.ntlx    >     t    >  ,|f  this   li\  in^ 

•  '   .         la      i       lid        '  '      I    to    the    eii-.-mv,   \\lio  \\          i.il  -    the 

hitl]  'r'  imptrd.      Kui  .1   -  •:  \  ani    o;    his    1. ,]-,  \  .-. 

.  :  -         -      •      H'    :       Jin     .1   ,     !      I      ivally 

.:;•'.  ;    his          ,rd  ,md  i  ul  >  'if  ihe  s,  ulp- 

•  ,r's    n-hi    h.i:;tl        I  In  te    the    i   ime    -  ,f    Hid  iri    Jin-orn.     lhal     is, 
[in     TO.  •       |'r  ,1    .'  '.\    |:i  L     •-•          '        -    :     h  diitli 


Cats. 

undoubtedh    gave  him   his   nickname  of '  Ilid-.iri.  also  suggested  die 
legend. 

Since  1892,  when  the  first  bronze  statue  was  set  up  in  Tokvo 
in  front  of  the  Shokonsha  temple,  that  ancient  Kuropcan  method 
of  commemorating  departed  and  even  living  worth  has  gradually 
come  into  vo^uc.  Xot  onlv  so,  'mil  the  frie/es  of  puhlie  buildings 
now  begin  to  he  adorned  with  Cupids  of  a  Japanese  east  of 
countenance,  slanl-eved  (Goddesses  of  Poetry  and  Agriculture,  etc., 
etc.  It  is  all  vcrv  strange  and  verv  ugh'.  I'itv  that  the  success- 
ful adopters  of  an  alien  civilisation  should  not  have  had  the  sense- 
to  stop  short  at  such  incongruous  superficialities  ! 

Books  Recommended.      lirinkl.'y's    J.if-an  ami  C,'iii;a,   Vul.    \\\.  JKissiin.      Hii:>U'> 
Japan  ami  Us  Ar>,  Ch:ip.  XIII.—  T.'u-  Art    C.im'ngs  <f  Japan,  by   ('•.  A.   Auilslcy  ami 


Cats.  As  one  of  the  first  questions  asked  bv  every  observant 
traveller  landing  at  '\  okohama  refers  to  the  tailless,  or  more  propcr- 
Iv  short-tailed,  |.',])anese  cats,  let  it  he  known  that  the  pceuliariiv 
i>  a  natural  one.  The  hones  are  all  there,  hut  not  nonnallv 
developed;  hence  the  atrophied  appearance  of  the  tail.  It  is  true. 
however,  that  i'ie  halm  o|  seeing  onlv  tailless  cats  has  engendered 
such  a  prejudite  in  their  favour  that,  should  a  litier  chance  to  be 
born  \\iih  one  long-failed  kitten,  somehodv  will  gencrall\  t,\k;- 
upon  himseli  to  chop  tlie  t;iil  off  to  a  respectable  shortness.  The 
))opnlar  objection  to  long-tailed  cats  has  doubtless  been  augmented 
bv  tin.;  snaky  aspect  of  a  normal  cat's  tail  when  waved  from 
side  to  side,  and  bv  the  superstition  that  there  exist  c  als  furnished 
with  one  or  several  long  tails,  and  possessing  the  power  of  bewitch- 
ing human  beings  after  flic  manner  of  fixes  and  badgers  (see 
Article  (in  DKMONIACAI,  I'OSSKSSION).  Note,  however,  thii  the 
objection  to  long-tailed  cats  does  not  pre\ail  throughout  the 
country.  It  is  confined  to  certain  provinces.  Another  supersti- 
tion calling  lor  notice  is  die  luckv  character  attributed  bv  seafaring 
men  to  tortoise-shell  tom-cats.  The  master  of  a  junk  will  pa\ 
almo-,1  anv  price  to  obtain  one-,  and  tints  secure  immunii\  from 
shipwreck.  In  this  case,  it  is  probahh  die  rariiv  of  the  animal 


S'l  Charms  and  Sacred  Pictures. 

th.it  has  L;a\vn  it  its  tkti:i»us  value:  for  though  tortoi>e-shel]  cats 
exist  i;i  considerable  numbers,  tliev  are  I'm'  some  unexplained 
reason  almost  all  tabbies. 

AnnuiL:'  Kuropeans  an  irreverent  person  nr.iv  sometimes  be 
heard  to  describe  an  njjv.  cross  oKl  woman  as  a  eat.  In  Japan, 
the  land  of  topsy-tnrvydom.  thai  nickname  is  colloquially  applied 
to  the  youngest  aiul  mosi  attractive,  ihe  sinn'in^-^'irls.  'I  he 
reason  is  ilia.;  sinking  <jirK  bewitch  men  with  their  ar.lnl.  >ham 
coy  wavs,  like  the  nia.LT.c  cats  alluded  io  above.  For  a.  similar 
reason,  lair  women  one  decree  lower  still  in  the  M  tie  are  called 
foxes.  \\hile  the  male  buftoons  or  jesters,  \vhos».-  talents  help  to 
make  the  Inn  last  aiul  I'urioiis  at  a  spree.  arc  termed  hadirers,. 

Cha-no-yu.     See  TKA  CKKKMOMKS. 

Characteristics.     See    IAPANKSI-;    i'rui'i.K, 

Charins  and  Sacred  Pictures  are  sold   \\>r  a.  lew  iarthiiij; 

'   '    iiid  reds  o|  temples  thron^'hoiii   (lie  Ian  I.       1  he  custom  ->i.-rms  to 

ii  .  ,  •   '  <r  _•  ':i  ated    with    the    1  !in  Uliii>ts.    v.ho     .  ii'mrnt 

o|    \--ia,  and  beloiv   |  he   in!  rod  net  ion   o|    Shaka    M  urn's    ;v!  :  j  ,.  ••  i    m!o 

|  ii   in.    had    developed    all     the    adjuiRls    of    ],  ,;  ;i!  ir     p/  :v     and 

siipcr-titioii.      flu;  ihe  Shinto  pn'i  sts  h.i\  e  taken  the  i  u-1-  .m   np,   not 

IKIIL;'    :n    thes;'   h.ii'd    i  mes   to   turn   an    honoi   pe  in\    ,\here\'er 

I  in-   i  •  >mmo!ie-M    Japanese  i  harn  .  h    an 

•     '  ;  :••    reveix:!    of  1  1.  id    hk  k.    '  '  :         nt    •  •:    -.^  <•  «  1 

•      r"in  ihe  ]  leriN  >  <j  ihe  -.-a  <  <<:  <  i|  \\  ar.  :  n  'in    lire.    ir.  ini 

.      nd   in    <  hiM-be.irin-       (  )tli«  :s     nv    !,,n-    -  .  .  ribed 

\v:ih    'die    n  '.me    .  .;    s,  .me    LJ>  "\.    >  >v    a    I  >r;el    .;  i  .  <  •<,  .  •  :  .•  •:  \.    :•  •    u  hah    ;s 


'     e,   i  «r   ih          1'iv    i      •        i  -f-  K  11:11  ii     .      or  tli 

'.  !        -.  .  •  .  ••.•'••  •'       '        :  "    -     '  itec  t 

!        •    '  ::  i  i    :-    '•  i    '.••-•••:    i  •    -  •'    i    .    •  :       ill  V  •  '11  th 

iil-i  i  i!    :he    ]  .....  i-    in    ..  '•:;•  -'    <   .  >  T\     ;:••••'  <<  "    "!    di 

•     '    '  •:..•;  ;  ;  \  :  •  -,    i  .'••  p    ;!:•::,.;,•:!••'      •        >\       .    •  . 


Chauvinism. 

part  of  the  furniture  of  the  domestic  altar.  To  procure  such  eh. inns 
is  alwavs  one  object  of  the  pilgrimages  to  sacred  mountains  and 
fa-nous  shrines,  still  so  popular  with  those  classes  of  society 
which  are  not  yet  fullv  imbued  with  Kuropcan  twentieth  ccnturv 
notions.  Coloured  prints  of  the  shrine  \isited  are  generallv 
purchased  at  the  same  time,  and  treasured  as  mementoes  of  the 
pilgrimage.  There  is  another  verv  popular  kind,  which  can  be 
made  at  home,  consisting  oi  the  imprint  of  a  hand, —  gene-rail  v 
a  child's  hand.  It  is  obtained  bv  first  wetting  the  hand  with  ink, 
and  then  applving  it  to  a  sheet  of  paper,  and  is  believed  to  avert 
malign  influences.  Besides  these  paper  charms,  there  exist  several 
other  sorts.  At  Ise.  for  example,  sacred  medals  arc  for  sale  :  but 
we  suspect  that  these  owe  their  origin  to  Kuropean  influence. 
Anodicr  Ise  charm,  which  is  genuinclv  native,  Consists  of  fragments 
of  the  temples  themselves:  for  \\hen  these  tempk-s  are  hewn  down 
every  twentv  years  in  accordance  uith  immemorial  usage,  prepar- 
atorv  to  the  erection  of  new  ones,  the  wood  is  all  chopped  up  into 
tinv  splinters  which  are  carried  awav  bv  innumerable  devotees. 
The  food  offered  to  the  gods  is  also  sold  to  pilgrims  as  a.  charm, 
both  at  Ise  and  elsewhere.  Then,  too,  there  are  miniature  editions 
of  various  sutras.  microscopic  images  of  the  Gods  of  Luck  carved 
out  of  rice-grains,  facsimiles  of  Buddha's  footprint  on  certain  sacred 
stones,  and  in  fine  such  a  multifarious  assortment  of  "objects  of 
bigoirv  and  virtue''  that  memorv  and  space  alike  fail  us  in  the 
attempt  to  enumerate  them.  One  charm  generallv  a  thin  oblong 
slab  of  wi  .oil  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  great  shrine  of  Narita 

is  Constantly  \\orn  bv  members  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes 
in  Tokvo,  bring  hung  round  the  neck  bv  a  string  next  to  ihe  skin. 
It  is  supposed  to  protect  the  wearer  against  accidents.  \\'<>meii 
often  wear  it  over  ihcir  sash.  Children  habituallv  have  a  bright- 
coloured  ••(harm-bag"  hunur  at  their  side,  as  descrihi-d  in  the 
Article  i  >n  DKKSS. 

Chauvinism.  Japan  h;ts  not  escaped,  in  these  latter  davs.  die 
wave  of  "jingo"*  feeling  thai  has  swept  round  the  world,  making 

*S;iys    :i    Mun.Miw    Fdix    Murtin,    anil;..!-   ,  :    /,•    f.ifi.v:     I'rni      '.     :  "tV.:.,  t  ,;  .•-.  ,;:'.!.• 


Chauvinism. 

the  nations  like  each  other  ILT-.S  as  the\  come  to  kiM\\  each  other 
!  letter.  Fora  fe\\  years,  no  doubt,  "foreign"  and  "  ^ooil  "  were 

sviioiivmoiis  terms:  the  Japanese  >at  at  the  ieet  oi  the  \\  extern 
(iam.diel,  and  treasured  his  slightest  utterances  as  |>earls  of  ^real 
price.  This  state  of  things  passed  awav  Middcnlv  in  |SS~.  'I'lie 
feeling  now  is,  "japan  ior  tlie  Japanese,  aiul  let  it  be  a  Japanese 
japan.'  Foreign  cmploves  have  been  dismissed,  and  replaced  li\ 
native^.  In  ihe  Diet  it  was  in  llie  I  pl^'i"  House,  too  the 
metrical  sv>tem  oi  weights  aiul  measures  ha>  lieen  opposed  on  the 
Around  that  the  introduction  ofa  l^'rei^n  standard  \\onM  lie  a  \<}«\ 


Iok\'ti  (  "hainher  oi  Commerce  resolved  tiuii  the  Roman  nomen- 
clature hitherto  used  on  the  siher  and  copper  pieces  should  he 
ilropiied  Iroin  die  ne\\  c'oina^e.  Not  onlv  ha>  i!ie  na.tional  costume 
come  hat  k  a^ain  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  interest  in  the  native 
sport*,  and  the  nation.  d  antiquities  been  revived:  the  peculiar 

•  •  o|  ihe  present  situation  is  that  the  Japanese  are  detc'ruiined 
tobe.i!  us  on  our  own  Around  and  \\ith  our  own  \\eajions.  Japan 
is  to  c'nL;-ro-;s  the  trade  o|  the  I'acilic,  and  to  l>e  ihe  leader  oi  .\>ia 
in  modern  \\arlare  and  di[ilomacv.  Act  onlin^  to  some,  she  will 
remodel  philosophv  ;  for  Furope  i>  incurablv  su|ierstilioiis.  Japan 
essentiallv  reasonable.  .Ah",  hia^aki,  .1  \vell-kno\\n  publicisl  who 
has  Ij\ed  abroad  and  even  published  a  book  in  Fn^hsh.  has  written 
essa\'.>  to  demon.sti'ate  japans  special  limeys  I.  .;•  on^inathiLT  neu 
and  imponani  \ieus  mi  international  law.  Meanwh  e,  oivi^n 

inaries  ,ire  bein^'  abandoned  as  old-ia.shioned  b\  iln'ir 
([Uonda.m  ion\'erts.  '['}\>-  Iv'\-.  Mr.  Ko/aki  believes  that  Japan  is 

'  'ild-roblem   o|"  (  'hi         •          is  ......  in  in-- 


:  '  ,  numers  ol  eamu'  apanc'se  irsi  iaiis 
hold  v.rh  M  ;•.  N'okni  thai  j.  ijia.ne.se  (  'hri>tianit\  must  develop 
a  supi-i  •  ;  iloj-v  '  hie  ii  1'airopean  (  '1  lianil  \  \ull 

•>upp  in.       I'olidi  i.uis    take    the    s.uiie    line, 

,   :    v         ,•-:,::•.';    N:;.;.    •.  :    :i    ! 


Cherry-blossom.  v> 

mutatis  mutandis.  Thev  point  to  the  \vcarv  secular  st  rubles,  the 
blood  v  rebellions,  through  which  the  \Vest  has  slo\vlv  won  its  wax- 
to  constitutional  government,  whereas  in  Japan  what  has  there 
been?  A  grateful  and  intelligent  people  accepting  the  free  gift  oi 
self-government  fr<  >m  a  wise  and  benevolent  Sovereign.  Further- 
more it  has  been  discovered  that  courage,  patriotism,  and  lovaltx- 
are  specitkailv  Japanese  virtues,  or  that—  at  the  least  Japanese 
courage.  Japanese  lovaltv.  and  Japanese  patriotism  !_rl»w  with  an 
incomparably  brighter  radiance  than  the  qualities  called  by  those 
same  names  in  inferior  countries.  -Kngland,  lor  instance,  1'Yanee. 
(icrmanv,  <  >r  America. 

Dai  Xi/imi    r»inzai  !     "Long    live    Oivat    Japan!"     Japan    is   a 
young    nation--   at    least    a   rejuvenated    nation—  and   youth   will    be 
self-confident.      The  grevbeanls  mu-i  not  wi>h  it  otherwise. 
Book  recommended.     Ki>.>li'.tim  »f  f't--  J\i/--i  >.•,•.*•  •,  'ny  S.  )..  (  iulicb,  pp.  43-51. 

Cherry-blossom.     The  Japanese  cherry-tree  (Primus  pstwdo- 

ci'/;j-'iis.  Lindlev)  is  cultivated,  ii'  >\  for  its  fruit,  but  f  >r  its  blossom, 
which  has  King  been  to  Japan  what  the  rose  is  to  AYestern  nations. 
Poets  have  sung  it  for  over  a  millennium  past,  and  crowds  still  pi  >nr 
forth  everv  year,  as  >prini,r  comes  p>imd.  to  the  uiief  plares  where 
ax'enues  of  it  seem  to  fill  the  ail  with  clouds  of  the  most  delicate 
pink.  f'.veti  patriotism  has  adapted  it,  in  contradistinction  ti>  the 
plum-blossom,  \\-hieh  is  beliexi-d  to  be  i  if  Chinese  origin-  n<>l,  like 
the  c  herrv-i  ree.  a  Irue  natix-e  oi  Japan.  1  he  pi  iet  M<>toon 

S/tilj-ihiniii  tin 


\\hich,  being  interpreted,  signifies  •  If  one  >lniiild  enquire  oi  \..u 
concerning  the  >pirit  <  >f  a  true  Ja.panese.  pi'int  to  the  uild  thvrrv- 
blossom  shining-  in  the  sun."  Ai^ain  a  Japanese  proverb  s.ivs: 
"  I  he  i.herr\'  is  lir>:  ami  >IIL;"  llo\\ers.  as  the  warrior  is  \\Y<  am-'iig 
men. 


>/  Chess. 

The  single  blossom  variety  is  ^vnerailv  at  its  best  about  the  7th 
April.  coming  '>ut  before  the  leaves:  the  clustering  double  varietv 
I'ollous  ;i  little  Liter.  The  places  best  worth  visiting  in  Tokvo  are 
L'eiKi  Park,  Shib.i  Park,  the  loni;  avenue  of  Mukojima,  ami.  in  the 
neighbouring  countrv,  Asuka-vama  and  Ko-^anei.  Hut  the  most 
famous  spots  k>r  cherrv-blossom  in  all  lap, in  are  Vt  isliiin  >  amul  ;he 
mountains  of  Vamato.  ainl  Arashi-vama  near  Kvoto, 

The  Japanese  are  toiul  of  preserving  chcrrv-blossoms  in  salt,  and 
making  a  kind  ->i  tea  oiu  oi  them.  The  fragrance  of  this  infusion 
is  :  hei  u:s.  but  its  taste  a  hitter  deception. 

Chef's.  Japanese  chess  (s/jngf)  \\-as  in'.mduced  iVoiu  China 
centuries  aLT"  :  ;md  though  il  h  is  ili\  T_;  'd  io  some  i  'in  its 

p''o',ot\-pf.     tin.'     t\vo     Dailies     still     li.ive     ,1     leature     ni     ciimnion 

d;-'  :::L;i::-h;n_r  them  fnun  ;;il  other  varieties.       i:   is    ;!i:-.       The 
on   uhii.li   tiir   [iawns  are   usuallv  ;io-:ed  is  occupied   bv   onlv    tuo 
pieces,    i  .'lie  1    j' an    \\\    \\\:\    (  iiinesc.   and   /.'is /hi  and   /\/(//   !i\ 
Japanese.      Al>o.    on   uither  sM,-   of  the   kinir  are  i\vo  pirce>.  called 
•»•-/!  in  the  (  '1  liin ->e.   ;:!"  1    (in  : .  \  tin    Japanese  Lraun-.      These   ]•<  •!  !•  >rm 
tl    •     lui\     imposed    1,11    tl    •    t'i'i        >r    "/-•/;•   of  the    IVrsi.m    ^Jbiiranj. 

the     :i.   •  :  'I'll     ijueen.        1'h    :  •      \\\\    ii'  • 

n   or  pii-i.  e  o('  sii  i:ie-    appears    in    cilhn    '  '::'.•••-••   •  >r 

chess.      Tliere   are  ei_rhr  uares    on    the     [a]  i.nu-se 

d    tin1   Lram'-   is   p!avi'd    \\  itii    t  \\  eiil  v    picee.s   on   .   ic  h  side, 
d .-' ' :  .      -    •    I.  i:  't  b\   shape  or  c '  'loii  r,    |  mi    |,\    the  idi-o^raplis   upon 
th'1    nn  <\  eineirs  o|'  tin    j  >iei  -  •>  \>  s,-inble  in  ui'  '>;   r.'s- 
•    I  Mr' .]  ii-.ii :    L-'ann-.    then1    an-    >  ert.'.in 
• ;  ••      Lilffr.        I  ;i      •: ,  '-!    imp'  >r;a  i 
...''i:'     o;     •     •     ,       fs     i  a.p;  ui  ' , .     t  hij 

:"«      '   •       '  •        •    •  -    O'A  n    .     '      .      :.'.:'}"'    >nipara!;\  e 

:  ,  m;!  •.-.•• 

I  '  '  i  .         '    '  "    'Ill's 

'    '"• ,'        •'.'.,'-'"'•- 
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Chess. 


liule  patronised  hv  the  educated  classes,   who  hold  its  rival  Go  in 
much  higher  esteem. 

'I'lie  following  is  a  diatrram  of  I  he  board  : 


U  is   the  kintr,  ktinhi  the  knight,  hisha  the  rook,   and  kit  kit  the 

bishop,  -or  pieces  having  movements  like  them.  I-'H  is  th.e  pawn. 
The  niiiveinents  <>l  the  \\iri  also  resemble  those  <  >f  ihe  rook,  hut 
arc:  confined  to  the  single  n'.nk  on  \vhieh  it  stands.  f/Y//  (silver) 
and  /(v//  (,:;"( ild)  are  net  found  in  Western  chess.  (tin  moves  one 
S(|i;are  diii^onallv  at  a  time,  also  one  square  I'orwa.rd.  If  removed 
from  its  original  ])osiiion.  il  can  ret  real  one  square  dia^  MKilh 
onl','.  1  lie  kin.  hesides  having  similar  movement-;.  li;>  also  th.- 
power  of  moving  one  s'[i;are'  on  (,%K!I  side  of  iisrl;.  i>u;  il  ca.nnoi 
return  dia^ona.ll v.  The  ///  advances  one  square  forward,  and 
captures  as  il  moves.  When  anv  piece  moves  into  the  advers.m  s 
third  row,  it  mav  lieconie  a  /'///,  in  the  same  \\  a  \  as  ijueenniL;'  i< 
effected  in  our  ^ame.  This  i<  indiiaied  hv  uirnini:'  die  jiii:  .•  ov.-r. 


<>2  Children. 

K\er\  piece  so  promoted  loses  its  original  character,  except  die 
ln<h<i  and  /'/•('//  to  \\hich  the  nio\ements  ot  the  kin  are  added. 
A>  already  indicated,  a  captured  piece  niav  be  employed  a.t  any 
time  for  either  attack  or  defence.  To  checkmate  \\ith  the  /}/  i-, 
a  tiling  vetoed  or  at  least  considered  "bad  form  in  this  iioii- 
democralic  Lrame.  neither  is  stale-mate  permissible  in  Japanese 
chess.  V  >u  \vaii  until  the  adversarv  makes  a  move  \\hich  admits 
ot  free  action  on  vour  part.  The  object  oi  the  ^anie  is.  as  v.  ith 
us.  ti '  c  hei  kmate  the  kin^. 

Books  recommended.     /'?-   _?:?/"••'"•'  •'••'  •'•  '•  >   '••/'•'•  .  l>y  V.  li   :•  .  •    ;.'.•;.•,;.' 

•     '  •;•        :  v  \v.  it.  \\  ;r   • 

Children.      japan     has     In/en    called     "a     p  of  babies. " 

The  babies  are   indeed    L,renerallv   so  ^ood   as   to  help  in   make1   it 

a   paradise   for  adult-.      Thev   are   well-mannered   In  im    ihe  cradle-. 

and   ihe   boys   in    pariiiular    are    perfectly    free    from     that     L,M\V);V 

shvnc-->  \\hic  h  makes  man\    l''.nL;'lisli  bo\s.  \\lien   in   •  .>inli 

fllicti  'th  to  others  and  to  themseU'es.      Pitv   onlv    'dial  a  little 

ipi  |o  dieierioraie,  ihe  Japanese  \'OI::ILC  man  hcini^  less 

atiraclixe   dim    h:s   ev_di;    or   ic-n-vc'.ir-olil    bi'o'ihv'r.      becomniir  s».'Il- 


'1'he  iiite  Mrs.    Chapliii-Avrti  Hi   tried    to  explain    tin-   L;oodnes>   , ,]" 

-I'-i-i  hildren   b\-   a    reference  to  the    funiiunvlc.ss  condition  of 

|    :     •  hi  iii>es.      'llnTi-    i>    iii  ithiiiLT.    she    said.    \*  >r    ihein    lo   \\i>h 

•.-•':::...'     (or    them     to    ';  ,•     ii  ild     in  .1    ;,  .    ioin.h.      This    is 

: '.        in    .  '     '    i  n  i  •  i\  •   s  i  m  j  1 1  \      , ' '  '  - 1 1 1  L;' 

:          '.        i   :  Idi  of  ihe  |ap.  .     .vliii  li  resnhs 

• :  '  '. '        hv    (.  .iM1.    i  hildreii's 

•    ,    '  '  '•'  ',  :••;'-    Lr.ime>   add    mm  li    to    the    [ii».  luresi  jiie- 

ne->   •       :        '  '".      Nothing   perh.'.ps   ^i\i-s   tin-   Creels   a    more 

;        .  '      n    ihe   (|ua.im    i  ii->!om    u  liit  Ji   obtains  am'  in^  tlie 

.  i]i  I'"'    i  ii'i  i'  her-    and    -;<IT->.      •  •    jiivniile    populaiioti    M-eins 

:  •  p  i  .  .!,-:  -'  o!  .:   i  n-v,    ^j ..  ,  :-  ->    o|    S   •';,-••    tu  in>.      (in    th       ;:  !    M  an  h 

•  'I '."k  \'o.    K  \  .";.  i,     ,Mid     ' :       •  >'.  i-    i  ilii-s    is 


Children.  v  } 

gailv  decked  with  what  are  called  O  llina  Sjtiiii,  tinv  models 
both  of  people  and  of  things,  the  whole  Japanese  Court  in 
miniature.  This  is  the  great  yearly  holiday  of  all  the  little  girls. 
The  boys'  holiday  takes  place  on  the  ^th  .Alav,  when  the  towns 
and  villages  are  adorned  with  gigantic  paper  or  cotton  carps,  floating 
in  the  air  from  poles,  after  the  manner  of  flags.  The  idea  is  thai 
as  the  carp  swims  up  the  river  against  the  current,  so  will  the  sturdy 
bov,  overcoming  all  obstacles,  make  his  way  in  the  world  and 
rise  to  fame  and  fortune. 

The  unpleasant  appearance  of  some  Japanese  children's  heads 
is  simply  due  to  a  form  of  ecxema.  The  ailment,  is  one  by  no 
means  unknown  in  .Kurope,  and  is  easily  curable  in  a  week.  i!ut 
as  popular  superstition  invests  these  scabby  heads  with  a  health- 
giving  influence  in  later  life,  no  attempt  is  made  to  cure  them. 
I'robablv  shaving  with  dirtv  ra/ors  has  something  to  do  with  the 
disease:  lor  it  generally  ceases  when  shaving  stops,  and  has 
noticeably  diminished  since  die  foreign  custom  of  allowing 
children's  hair  to  grow  has  begun  to  gain  ground.  The  Japanese 
custom  is  to  shave  an  infant's  head  on  the  .seventh  day  af'ter 
birth,  only  a  tiny  tuft  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  being  left. 
During  the  next  iive  or  six  vears,  the  mother  may  i;ivc  rein  to 
her  fancy  in  die  matter  of  shaving  hi  r  little  one's  head.  I  lenic 
the  various  si  vies  which  we  see  around  us.  Shaving  is  lelt  off 
when  a  child  goes  to  school,  instead  of,  as  among  Kuropeans, 
generally  commencing  when  he  quit-,  it.  The  Japanese  lad's  chin 
does  not  begin  to  sport  a  few  hairs  for  several  years  later.  Japanese 
infants  are  not  ueaned  till  they  Lire  two  or  three,  sometimes  nol  till 
they  are  five  years  old.  This  is  doubtless  one  cause  of  the  rapid 
ageing  of  the  m<  fliers. 

Kuropean  parents  mav  feel  at  ease  about,  their  little  ones' 
chance  of  health  in  this  country.  Medical  authorities  dee!, ire  the 
mortality  among  children  of  Kuropean  race  in  Japan  to  he 
exceptionally  low. 

Sook  recommended.     /'.'/<". 

CtlHi).     I. 


(^  Clans. 

Christianity  in  Japan.     See  MISSIONS. 

Clans.      TliN   is    the    u>ual    Kn-ii.-di    tran.-datii  'ii   of  I  lie    Japanese 
word   /.'if.'i   (:3';}   whkh   mav   better  !H:  rendered    "  Dahniate,"   that 

v  •,  "/" 

is.  tin-  territory  and  personal  t.  .li<  >wers  ol  a  I)aimvo,  or  territorial 
noble  in  feudal  japan.  The  soldier-Ljentrv  of  a  Japanese  !>anniaie 
differed  from  the  1  li^hl  ind  clans  in  the  f.ict  that  ail  ilu-  iiK-nilK-rs 
did  DIII  claim  a  connnon  origin  nr  use  t!ie  same  surname  :  Inn 
thr\  were  eijuallv  Knuul  to  their  \<  >}\\  h\-  ties  ol'  lnveajul  imjilieit 
•  >!v  '.':<  :'.( •--,  aii'l  t' )  each  other  1>\-  a  li-elin^  of  1m  ithei'lti  »nl.  'I'hi> 
tei.-l  : ' .;  in.s  sur\iveJ  the  abolition  of  feudalism  in  1*71.  Kver 
-•line  ih.it  time,  the  members  ol  iju:  lour  Lrrea.t  I), Miniates  ot 
Satsuma,  ('ho>hu,  !'o>a,  and  Ili/en  have  [iiMcticallv  "run"  the 
L;'' '\\-rnme!!t  ol  Japan.  Her  greatest  modern  statesman,  l;~.  her 
b..-s:-kr.o\vn  inin:>ter  ol  loivi^n  altaii's,  Inoue,  and  \  ama^at.'.,  and 
A''ki.  atid  I\at~iiira  are  all  ('h">.>hu  n:en,  \vh;le  >ui  h  >;iheni  names 
a.s  (h'.iuia.  MatMika'a,  \amamoto,  and  l\a.\vaniui',:,  \\ith  morr  or 
lus-  ;iir  \\  IP  ii.1  na.vv,  i  «.-]<  m^  li '  Satsuma. 

The   Mudei:!    oi    |apane.->e    polities    \vlio   bears    this   ;,u  ;    in    : 

i;d    !n,Mi\     iii'.i  iirs  i  >      line  i.  lipa.r   to   him    \\  liu  li 
(  i  >mi-!ii  ate.I    ;;i;d    : ','.-  •_    >  ,  !.        I  <  <\",  :<  ,!i    ( ji          •   '          I       :     >\     I 
i  ji:  •-: :'  •;:>     >i'  [>r!i:(  iule.       I  hev  m.iv  MIUJ  !\    ';  e  (|iie^;i-  ins  i  •!  j  4 
i  •;•    '.  •  al    n. V:VM.        J  he     pre>i     '     p.iraim  nml    iniluem 

^  of  S.it-uin,:.  (  'li      liu,  TI  i>a.  and   I  1  i/en  is  ]     rtb, 

oideli  i  iliii     .     |  Mr;!  V     tin:    Iv.Mill     oi     ilir 

:  .    :      '•.-.:,  _•-:':.•    M  ,  X  ,  ;  -     to     his    ]  •  •:     .,        iir  .<  :a;    <  i 

I'. in;  :....':.•  -:  •  .     i     r  >  -.        Ilu         .    . 

;•<•::.'  '•.:.:'•'.'••  ,  •        . 

.  '•.•..''...  .  .  i  . 

'!.,"-'.:        :;.••:;..  ;v  i  !  •  'd ;:  •  .  '  .          1 1 

.  '  .  ' 

•  \     •  '    '  .    ' 


Climate. 


Classes  of  Society.  Japanese  mankind  was  formerly  divided 
into  four  classes,-  the  Samurai,  or  warrior-gentry  (of  \vh.>in  the 
Daiim'os  were  the  leaders),  the  peasantry,  tlie  artisans,  and  the 
tradespeople.  Notice  the  place  in  whkh  commerce  stood,  at  the 
very  bottom  <>f  the  scale.  below  the  very  tillage  of  the  soil.  Traces 
of  this  contumelv  have  survived  modern  changes:  f»r  men 
naturailv  become  what  the  \vorkl  holds  them  to  be  :  the  hucksters 
or  traders  ( \ve  will  not  di^nih"  them  v.ith  the  name  oi  merchants) 
were  a  degraded  class  in  {  >ld  Japan,  and  degraded  th.eir  business 


experienced  bv  Kuropeaii  merchants  in  dealing  with  them. 

After  the  revolution  a  change  \vas  made  in  tin.-  classification  it 
societv,  and  three'  orders  are  now  established  hv  1'.  w,  the 
nobfr.iv  (/\~i\iz<>Ru},  :_rei:trv  (s/vc^/.'.v ).  and  common  people 
(hniniin},  d  he  two  iormer  combined  constitute  ii\'e  per  cent..  ti:e 
common  people  ninetv-five  per  cent,  of  ihe  entire  population. 
Some  have  used  die  word  "caste"  to  denote  these  divisions  :  hut 
the  term  is  inappropriate,  as  there  exists  no  impassable  barrier 
between  the  different  classes,  nor  vei  anvdiine'  appr>  ML  him;  to 
Indi  in  caste  prejudice.  The  iee':i-.r  oniv  resembles  thai  to  which 
we  are  accustomed  in  Kmriand,  if  indeed  i;  is  as  -T.  in:;. 

[apanese  oilicial  regulations  tolennc  no  >ubtcrfuu'es  m  mailers  ot 
pe:s-  .nal  i  dent  it  v.  Kadi  t  itixen  is  re'iuired  to  nail  up  o\vr  his  door 
a  wooden  ticket  inscribed  with  his  name  and  '.jualitv.  Thus: 
-District  of  Axabu.  L'pper  d'iniber  Street.  No.  \  a  < 'oinmoner 
of  the  Prefecture  of  Shixuok;\,  >. .-  \\\  1-S.  >  "  (die  surname  followed 
by  the  pc-rsi  >nal  name). 

See  nisi '  Ariit  !e  <  01   1]  \  A. 

Climate.     The    exaggerated    i-siimaiion    in   \vhieii   i 
of  Japan  is  held  by  many  of  th  ••.<•  who  ha\e   had    no  rxpn 


<»'>  Climate. 

t.linia;e  tar  \\etler  than  that  of  F.iu^laiul  and  stibjeel  to  ^reater 
extremes  of  temperature.  I;  should  he  added,  on  the  other  hand, 
ilia;  it  also  h. is  more  line  Javs,*  and  that  the  line  davs  \\huh  ii 
has  are  ineouiparalilv  liner  aiul  more  ins] »i riling  than  ilie  feeble. 
mis:\  incertitudes  thai  pass  lor  tine  weather  amon^  the  n;ili\es  o|' 
(  livai  Uri  lin. 

The  he>!  sea-M.n  is  tin-  autumn.  From  tin-  latter  par;  of  October 
to  the  etui  of  the  vear.  ih''  skv  is  ^enerallv  clear  aiul  tin- 
atmosphere  still,  \\hile  ihirin^'  ;:  portion  of  tli-.it  time  (November). 
the  iofests  iliv|  !a\"  glorious  tints  o|  \\\\  ,nul  ^'oKl,  snrjiasseil  oiilv  in 
I'.;:;'!.:  a.tiil  the  I  niioil  States.  I  Hirini;'  lanuarv,  I'eliniarv. 
M  n  Ii.  SMI  >\\  o^casioTvallv  falls,  hut  ii  rarelv  lies  Ion:  I  .  ,i  iia\ 
or  ;  A  ii.  I  he  sjin  1114'  is  trviiiLT.  '  'ii  at-count  ol  i  lie  \\el  spells  aiii  1  l  IK.' 
Ireijueii!  h  .  Is,  uhuh  o|;i-n  serious] \  interlere  \\illi  the 

eujo\puie!ii  in  the  (.-iierrv.  \vist.iri;i,  peonv.  aiul  otlier  llo\\ers,  in 
\\liii_h  the  [ap.UK'se  lake  ->neh  pride.  1  rue.  tin-  r.r.n  is  ;M\\.:\s 
pi  ••  uneed  exi  [itional.  Xe\er,  il  •-  alleged.  \\as  so  \\.  ;  a  season 
kiio\\!i  lieloiv,  propeflv  loiidmted  wars  adnii  i  of  no  rain  inn 
in  June  and  the  lirsl  \\eek  or  i\\o  of  |n!\  the  ••  raiin  ^> 
i  v;  ;/'',ii)  d\\}\  |  in  i\  i.  i  •  '  .  Id  ]apai  ' 

not    luiiive   oiii\".     i'Ui     the    i'>:viVn    resiih  nts.   rxhibii    a   ei  iiilidi-ni  e 

re    i;  not  tiresome.      Siati-tii  ^'i'  shi  >\\ . 
.    tl     i    from     \pr:i   .  -:i   io    |  ul\     inc  In          i  •    .   ' 

:  :••    n, '  in;  Ii-    I!  inking   them    on   ciilu  ;    ,i 

M     'i  i  .     \  !:_•'!.-'       • ' .          "    •     of  nio:v  ili'in  o] 

.         I :  i     >•  '  •'    •, , :  •>  ;•      nd    (  K  tol  «•]-   t 

.     li    iin    i  •lie  mi!  ofe\i  i^    !\\o.       '  I  :  !<  •  -  i  p.  ••  -I ;;  :•  -i  i 
(  i  'in  •  ' '    '  •        n\  -':"".    \     !  •••    i  ii:i-    ' 

•n   ••'•        •  <   •',  it!i    the   ii:-;    h',^    of  tin-  \  c.-.r.  in 

•     not     inpi  s-il  '!i  .      So    |  ieiK  tratiii'j    ;     then 
1    '     '  >     •  •    *    . : :     ; .  I   in  I       ' 

i  v ; ;  ;  •  \    for  a  d ,  i  v .  a  1 1 1 1 1  -a  r  i 
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Di"   iln-v    \\ill    L»I:K'    '  ni!    a   ma>s   <  •(  sjmts.      The  see- -ml  halful   (ulv 
ami    .ill    Au_;;:-;    are    hniler.    lui!    less   iLinip.    the   rain   then   hiliiu; 
rather  ;n  >  iee.i-    •         hea  vv  st,  >nns  \\  hieh  last  in  iin  i  me  ti  i  ihive 
.niil  are  fi  ill'  i       .      -    -       iiiliil  ueather.       1  In:  heal  nvnerall  \    .    • 
sinldeiily  .    •  sco  or  1  \veek  in  Sej -ten il>er.    \\  hen    i  he   rain   sets 

.1    ener^'v    -:1i  1    l  ; '"! inne>    ,;U>i<!    a    nii'iHh.      Siuh     is 
I'M-   i.  •  i] :ii ii'  in  '  '1'i.ler  ' '!  tin!  ILT.".       !  >ni  si.  lent: !u   >  iiiser\  .Hi'  ms  streti  hiiti;' 
i,«  :  i  if  a    i  fnturv     |i-a>l     [m  «\e    thai    seasons    . :  i ::', -r   \  er\ 

:    •  •    •   .1  h  '  ii  h>  •!". 
(  i'.ie  sirikiii'j;  jn.\  uliarii        •     ;he   |.i|  Mil'  ->e  i  linr.Ue   is  tin 

;..-!n  '     •   i     '  ii;ls  in   \\  inter   ami    •  >l   s-  iii'.in  -rl  \    \\  in  U   in 

,i-r.       R.iiiins    .    .  ;:,_•    s.  iiii'i    .!!''-    tiiei'ei' n'e    I  lie    hes;    all   tin:  \'ear 

;       .  .   •  \  .       • .        ji    hi'.inj                  •    '.      -ininiK-r  i  ';•'  e/.'  -.        Aii'  'iln-r 

:   -           '         '    u-ne--    •  >        i  i       :•  '     >e.i<(  ins,  is    i  •  iinji.'.reil    \vilh 

i-.i"  ••  •  -.       1  ..•.-•--.       r   '"-'.'.,'.".    \\  hit  h    •.!     -  .       inrin. 

,    ,                      i ,  • ,  -  ••   i , , ,  ,t  ;  i  i  -,         ,    ,    •    ,     [  H  -i. .  •]  s  1 1     •  [ !  \                     t  ei '  1 1  i  --  - 

*  ' :  '    '  •          •     ,     '  . !  i ;  i '  r 
••;-     I  >\      ih"    iran-] 

-  • .  :      •      • :  •     \ '    !'.       ml     even 


.?niii'-n'l.-.l     ','.    <  i       •• 

•....;,.-.• 

1  "•'  \  ".    \Ii\    :,•'••    .    \  kk'..   '  ;i  ..    \\linv 

.:•'•  ',    ,      ,-          '        '         •  '  •  '  II      *         !'     'I' 

•  ui! \    i  hi  .       \          aii'  1 

•  i  T    (  h  1 1  n  <  •    '  i  .    1  ii  • 

•;•.••  •'''.•• 


Climate.  iy.; 

the   huts   on   them   Lire    deserted,     and     the    native    guides     mostlv 
refuse  to  undertake  any  ascent. 

The  fore^'oin^  description  oi  the  [apanc.se  climate  applies  to 
the  Pacific  seaboard  of  Central  Japan,  of  which  Tokvo  is  fairlv 
representative.  Put  need  we  remind  the  reader  that  Japan  is  a  laiire 
countrv?  The  northernmost  Kuriles,  now  Japanese  territorv, 
touch  Kamchatka.  The  most  southern  of  the  Luchu  Isles  is 
scarcely  a  decree  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  to  sav  nothing  of 
newlv  acquired  Formosa.  The  climate  at  the  extreme  points  of 
the  empire,  therefore,  differs  widely  from  that  of  temperate  Central 
japan.  Speaking  irencrall  v,  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Lrrcal 
centred  ran^e  of  the  Alain  Island-  the  slope  facing  the  Pacific 
( )cean  and  washed  bv  the  Kun>-x/iii>.  (lull-Stream  of  Pastern 
Asia— -has  a  much  more  moderate  climate  than  the  north-western 
slope-,  which  laces  the  Sea  of  japan,  widi  Siberia  beyond.  In 
Tokvo.  on  the  Pacific  side,  what  little  snow  falls  melts  almost 
immediate! v.  In  the  towns  near  the  Sea  of  Japan  it  lies  three 
or  four  feet  dee])  for  weeks,  and  drifts  to  a  depth  of  fifteen  to 
eighteen  feet  in  the  vallevs.  Put.  the  summer  in  these  same  towns 
is,  like  the  Tokvo  summer,  oppressive! v  hot.  That  the  Tokvo 
rainfall  more-  than  doubles  that  of  London  has  alrcadv  been 
stated.  Put  T<~k\o  is  bv  no  means  one  of  the  wettest  parts 
of  the  country:  on  the  contrary,  with  the  exception  ( ,f  the 
northern  shore  oi  the  Inland  Sea  and  the  plain  of  Shinshu,  it 
is  amonir  the  driest,  Alanv  districts  show  double  its  rainfall,  the 
Ilida-Klchu  mountains  and  the  south-east  coast  of  Kishft  show 
treble. 

Thunder-storms  and  sudden  showers  are  rare  in  japan,  excepting 
in  the  mountain  districts.  FOLTS,  too,  are  rare  south  of  Kinkwa-xan, 
about  38°  2 ••.'  Xorth.  From  Kinkwa-xan  ri-'ht  up  the  eastern  coast 
of' the  .Main  l.-iand.  all  alon--  [-'.astern  Vexo,  die  Kuriles.  and  up  as 
far  as  Pehrin^'s  Strait,  thick  fo^s  prevail  during  the  calm  summer 
months,  — fo»-s  which  are  relieved  only  bv  furious  storms  in 
autumn,  and  a  wintry  sen  packed  with  ice.  The  average  number 
of  tvphoiins  passing  over  japan  v  early  is  from  f>ur  to  live,  o|  uhic'h 


i  Cloisonne. 

I'okvo   receives  one  or  two.       1  he  months   liable  to  ;  \  phi  >.  >n>  arc 
(in  ,i  decreasing  order  of  severity  i  Sept  em  her.  August.  (Viol  >er.  am! 

|ulv.       I  vphoons  ha\e,  it  ;s  true,  been  experieiKcd    .1      earh     >    die 
end  of  March  :    bill    this   i-   quite'  exceptional. 

The  (. limate  of  Japan  i<  staled  on  die  hi^ln.^!  niedii  il  aiith  •:  \ 
to  be  cxe  client  for  children,  less  so  for  adults,  the  !aivc  amount 
of  tin  i>turc  rendering  it  depressing,  cspccialh  to  persons 
ner\'oiis  temperament  and  to  consumptive  patients.  Various 
i  'uses,  phvsual  an.l  social,  contribute  to  make  |apa.n  a.  K •--  hea'thv 
(  >untry  for  female  residents  o{  hair.  •;  >e  in  rate  ti 

The   table  on    pa^'e   1/7    i,rives    the    average    oi    iwent\    livi     u  aiV 
ti!   .•.•.!•:••:>    ,1s"'1    i  (t       '•     made     at     tin      '•  'en!  rai      \let    •  p>    ,^\{   -; 

lapin    has   been   divided,    for   meteorological    purpo^.>.    ]\\\,,    u  n 
isiri.  is.    n  imely,    1.    Formosa   ,;nd    Liu  hu  :    II.    the  Mmdn  rn    half 
of    Kvudifi     and     Shikoku  :     III.    the     Inland        -..  :      IV.     V.    \V. 
Kvushu    and    d:e    \\(\sl    i-,;-:    of  die    Main    l-!a.nd  up  to  die  la.: 
of  K\,,to  :    V.    dte    I'atili.    ,    i     •    from    U-   to  '[T/kv..  -:      Ki\    • 

I''  me.  :  A,;  :     \  I.     the     interior    pp  .\  in(  es   to  the   nor: 
1      •  -  :.     i-oin    Hida   on   the   - .  -•     ;,,     [ua.shiro      n    the   ea      •    VII. 
N".    \\'.     ,  ...is;     from    \\'.i!   ,-  to  I  -, ,  ;    \dil.    :!  ,     !'      I 
the  Ki\i  r  '!'' .;.e-;\\  ;  i. .  >,  nT/  and  Mivako  :    IX.  die  pro\ime 
K  '  :i  'ku      •    i    •:•  •    ",.•-•    rn    half  .  !'  die    [si    n  i    ,  .f  \V/'    :    X.    ihe 

Bookrs  recoinmeiidecl.      i  ;  •  ' 
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Cloisonne. 


on  to  LI  foundation  of  solid  metal,  the  interstices  or  cells  of  ;he 
network-  -the  rloi'toa*.  as  thev  are  technicallv  called  bein^  then 
tilled  in  v.iih  enamel  paste  of  various  colours,  and  the  process 
complete-  1  hv  several  bakings,  rubbings,  and  polishing*,  until  the 
surface  becomes  as  smooih  as  it  is  hard  ':  Knameliinir  has  also 
sometimes  been  applied  in  die  >ame  \vav  to  a  porcelain  and 
(.".x-n  to  a  wooilen  basis:  but  the  best  connoisseurs  condemn  this 
innovation  as  illegitimate,  because  tmsuited  to  the  nature  oi  the 
material  em  pi-  >ved. 

Kv.'io.  Tokvo.  and  Xa^ova  arc  the  three  Lfreat  centres  of  the 
enameller's  an,  ;;nd  eaui  has  developed  a  special  style,  I  lie 
ditte!v:i!  e  between  ihe  'I'okvo  and  K\'"'to  stvles  consists  in  this,  thai 
whereas  Xamikawa  at  K\'oto  makes  no  aitempi  to  hide  the  metallic 
contours  of  his  lovely  floral  and  arabesque  decorations,  his  name- 
sake ,;'  l\ikvo  prides  himself  <>n  rendering  the  clnisons  invisible. 
thus  [iroducinir  either  pictures  that  mi^lit  be  mistaken  for  paintings 


observed  ni  certain  kind>  t  >!  o'd  ('lnne>e  porcelain.  Ihe  I  okvo 
school  puriorin-;  ilie  greater  imir  >/•'  f~<>n'i>.  lint  pers-ms  o|  true 
artistic  temperament,  who  recognise  tin/  eacli  material  lia>  ii> 
natural  hmitaiKiiis.  io  nii>\e  graceful  lv  v.i'lun  which  beseems  gemus 
better  than  overstepping  them,  wiii  surelv  prefer  the  productions 
oi  the  Kv">io  makers,  whose  cloisonne  is  honesilv  cloisonne,  bin 
cloisonne  wiih  .\  uvalth  of  oniamein,  an  accurac\'  of  design,  a 
harmoiu'  o!  colour,  simplv  miraculous  when  one  coii>'.i!ers  tlie 
character  of  the  maieria!  emjiloved  and  ihe  risks  i«  \\hich 
:i  i>  subjected  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  These  risk-, 
greatly  enhance  the  price  oi  cloisonne  ware,  especially  oj  the 
larger  mono.. hronvatic  pieces.  Tin-  purchaser  of  a  vase  orplnjite 
must  pa}'  no;  onlv  for  it.  but  for  all  the  others  thai  h;\e 
been  inevitablv  spoilt  in  the  ende;ivour  !o  jimduce  om.1  ii,c.v< 


i   2  Confucianism. 

L:IV.I;  i-  n  .•!  .:;•;>:.  Kumcn<  >.  lakes  silver  us  the  basis  <  >  '  h>  \ases.  and 
this  is  beaten  i!]'  into  iln-  desired  design,  with  speiialh  line  effect 
in  .'  tier  and  wave  pieces,  Wires  are  al>o  u-.-.i.  Tin-  ciianicl 
[ujt  i  in  is  tiir  the  most  part  transparent,  so  that  \vr\  delit  ite  roults 
are  obtained  bv  the  silver  shilling  through  the  Lrlaxe. 
Books  recommended.  l'.rin';l<  \ '  /'.;/.'••  ii'-ii  <":';::.  N  1.  Nil.  ;•. 

.    .       ...•••      -     •         /    T. »/.»;.    :  x-    Dr.    I.    '.     k.:ill,    |..    4-  •'    ,'.'      i    • 

Confucianism.      To    de-iribe    in    detail    th>  Chines    s\-iem 
'!'  phil    sophv.    would    lie   alien    to   the    plan    of    ihe    pn-sriil    work. 
ir    :•    to    >a\'    that    Confucius   (tailed    bv    ihe    japane-i'    A' 

fn  ''ii    .ill    inetaph\  sical    tli^lits    and    devoti.  mal    «  »  si  isifs. 
lie  ton  lined  himself  to  pi\K  tit.  al  details  oi"  nn  »rals  and   ^ou-nni 
in  '.  to.  k  submission  •,,;;•  •    .'  •      :1    rulers   a-   the  conu-r- 

stoiK1   o|    his   svsteni.       Ihe    reMili    is   a    set    oi    moral    truths      some 
Aotiid    Ni\    tnu>ms      o!    •  i     IT.  >\s   si  ope,  and  of  .  h'\"  i    i 

ob-i-r\,uu  es.    political   rather   th.in    ]  u-rs.  ina.l.      Tin-   Coiii'm.  ian   i.  ode 
o!'  i.-;hi(.s   has   for  a^es   s,ni>t'ied    the    !•',•.;•- 1.  <-'  -rns   of  <  '!  in   .    |\ 
,'.  !   1    ;     n.  but  \\oiild  no;  ha\e  be,en  endured    I'1!'   a  nionieni  b\    die 

inoi.     i      -"el".    Iliore  spei  lllatl\  e.    lr.ore  tender    I'.UP'j.ea!     ' 

Tiie    (  '  mt'ui  ian     Cl  is-i(  -     i  •  m-isi     ,  ,f    \vhal     a:v    .   ille  :.      n 

nmii  ;at;on.    iln1    S/;t-^//n     (  ',  >-  i'i .  •.     thai     :  -     "the    b,  m:1 
i    :    ihe   i;..-'  iio,,s.v      The    Four    I!..,.!,  •• 'bhe  Civai 

1     •    '•     '      ."       •'  The       !  ),  „  U'ilie      of     (he       Meat)."        "  The     Col 

he   S:\  il  .-    -  '    M    in  ins."       M,  : 
•  m.  •-     ;:ra<  ii\e  of  die  (  'hn  •  -•     -a-e>.      1  b    I,  id 

.  !      hilli    ;'.nd  '  • 

t.\    o     I        •        rain  -l rai  '.        lern    aiid 

iii  '  •  :  !         •  .        ! 

••    ,,        ..  ^, 


Confucianism.  103 

along  \vith  other  products  of  Chinese  civilisation,  the  Confucian 
philosophy  lav  dormant  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  period  <  >! 
the  supremacy  of  Buddhism.  It  awoke  with  a  start  in  the  eurlv 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  Ieva.su,  the  great  warrior, 
ruler,  and  patron  ol  learning,  caused  the  Confucian  (lassies  to 
be  printed  in  japan  for  the  first  time.  During  the  two  hundred 
and  liftv  vears  that  followed,  the  whole  intellect  <  >f  the  country 
\\as  moulded  hv  Confucian  ideas.  Confucius  himself  had,  it  is 
true,  laboured  for  the  establishment  of  a  centralised  moiiaixhv. 
Hut  his  main  doctrine  i  >f  unquestioning  submission  to  rulers  and 
parents  fitted  in  perfectly  with  the  feudal  ideas  of  (  Md  Japan  :  and 
the  conviction  of  the  paramount  importance  of  such  subordination 
lingers  on  as  an  element  of  stability,  in  spite  o|  the  recent  social 
cataclysm  which  lias  involved  Japanese  Confucianism,  properly  so- 
called,  in  the  ruin  of  all  oilier  Japanese  institutions. 

The  most  eminent  Japanese  names  among  the  Confucian isl.s  are 
It«~)  jinsa.i  and  his  son.  Ito  Togai,  at  Kvoto:  Arai  Hakuseki.  and 
Ogvu  Sorai  at  \'edo.  All  four  flourished  about  the  end  oi  the 
seventeenth  and  the  be^'imiin^  of  the  eighteenth  centurv.  The\' 
were  mereh'  expositors.  No  jajianese  had  the  originality  it 
would  have  been  hooted  down  as  impious  audautv  to  develop 
the  Confucian  svstem  further,  to  alter  or  amend  it.  1  here  are  not 
even  anv  Japanese  translations  or  (.ommentancs  worth  reading. 
The  Japanese  have,  for  the  most  part,  rested  content  with  reprint- 
ing die  text  of  the  ('lassies  themsehex  and  also  the  text  oi  the 
principal  Chinese  commentators  (especially  th.it  of  Simslii.  ^^"5")i 
pointed  with  diacritical  marks  to  facilitate  their  perusal  by  Japanese 
students.  1  he  Chinese  ('lassies  thus  edited  lormed  the  (.hie; 
vehicle  of  every  boy's  education  from  tin-  seventeenth  cenlurv  until 
the  remodelling  of  the  svstem  of  publii  instruction  on  Kuropean 
lines  after  the  revolution  of  iS't.s.  ,\i  present  they  have  fallen  into 
almost  total  neglect,  though  phrases  and  allusions  borrowed  Irotn 
them  still  pass  current  in  literature,  and  even  to  some  extent  in  tin- 


i    4  Conventions. 

A".  /.'—A  fri.-ndly  (.t-rman  i:ritii  .if  th..'  first  .-diti,.n  .>t  th;-  \\..rk  ihnu-'il  C'ontuciiis 
iinf.iirlv  jiiil-i'-il  in  ili<-  ,,]i.-n  in-  paragraph  of  ill.;  fon-^oini;  :ot'\l.-.  "  Confucianism 
atiticil>at.-d  mod.-rn  agnosticism,  on  t!i.-  on<:  hand,''  said  h.-  "cm  th"  ..th-r— anil  this 
consid. -ration  dus,.rvrs  sp.-cial  w.-L-ht—  ii  has  torm.-d  the  bas^s  of  a  social  fabric  far 
nion-  lasting  tli.in  any  oiln-r  thai  ih.-  world  has  s-a-n.  Tlu-  .'ndurancc-  of  th"  Papacy 
is  lift,  i!  iiuoli  .1  in  I'viilftu:.'  n>  tin-  truth  .  I  K  man  (  atholicism.  \\'h..t  in-  n,  -  i"  i  oiifuci- 
anisin  u-it'i  iis  still  '  :  •  luiiy'.'" 

Thur.'  i-  much  ton-,'  MI  this  ,  ,1,;,  ,-|ion  ;  and  those  who  know  China  most  intiniul.  ly 
sccin  to  a-rt-.-  in  attrihutin-  h.-r  marvellous  vitalily  and  ln-r  p»\v-:r  of  assimilating 
barbarou,  trib.-  —  1-  .t!i  thos,.  she  i-omjilcrs  and  I!'.OM-  that  .  ,HMI:.T  b.-r—  lo  tin-  'a,  I  th.n 
this  4,-,-.u  ,-thical  -.yst.-ni  has-  infus.-d  its  stn-n-th  into  tin-  national  lid;,  a:i<l  practically 
ruli  -,  th.-  country.  \\".-  inrlinr  to  ayn-r  \\ii!i  our  critic  :i^  Hindi  as  uiili  uiirs.'lvi-s 
fho  b--st  i.lan  may  p.-rh  i])s  b.:  to  |iri:s,;nt  botb  sidi-s  of  a  ;n<  ':'  •--.  '•  '..  :  i-oiti]>li,::i!i'd 
f  .r  any  sw,-,-  .;., 4  assertion  about  it  to  b«-  wb- .lly  triii 

Books  recomiiiended.     l>r.   Li's^e's  Halmratc  rilition  of    '/":,-  <".-/,.-.>     '  '.';-  -.w  in  si 
l.irj.-  \.  1  iin.-s.   and    Vol.    XVI.     ol    ih.-     S:tcr,;/    /.'-., ./C-.v     /    /,'/,'     I'ast,    ,  ,  ntainiiu;    <\v   sain.- 
writi-r's     translation    of  the    /.'»/[•    ,;/'    Ci'm >>£<:•:    ,)V    R~i>it,'').~Ci>>:f;ici,ii;i>»t,   ]>nbli^bi-d   liv 
th.:    Sociny    for     I'roinotin-    Cbristian     Kiinwlu.li;.',    is    a    much    bii,-l,-r    manual    of  th,- 

tti.ly   by    K.'v.    Dr     C..    \\'.    KII..X,    in    Vol.    XX.    I'arl    I.    ol     (!:.•    "  Asiati,     Trans- 
"      S(    •   also    ,\-t- m's    /.-'    t   rj     f  y.if,i  .       •    /.:'/,  :;,/„, 

Conventions.  \VlictlK-r  \w  or  ilir  fapanL-si-  IT  ilic  more 
e.  nivcntional,  ini^lit  lurnisli  a  nice  puiui  l<  >r  .iri;imi!'!U  ;  Inn  in  ,in\' 
case  ii  ;>  ///(•//•  c i 'iiventii  nis  ih.u  sii'ike  //<.  'I  ln.-\-  ailmitv  certain 
flowers,  the  plum  aiul  clierrv-bltissoin.  the  \\istaria.  the  i  lirysan- 
ihi'inuin.  tin-  insi'j'nilic.iiit  "seven  IHT'HS  ( ,]  autumn.'  aiul  ha\T 
•n  porins  a!>oiii  these  and  ,;  (e\\  others  lor  centuries  :  hut  ne\\ 
llnuers.  however  heaiitilul,  they  v-\ill  not  admit  a!  am  ra.tr  into 
literature.  'I  in-\  n'.ve  al'ont  ihe  moon:  tin-  glories  and  pathos  ol 
suiisi-i  i.iuih  110  1 1  lord  witlnn  tlu-m.  I  iinr  art  !>nstles  \\itli 
i_oM\'eiiti.  MIS.  So  do  tlii'ir  social  h.il'its.  as  ulien.  in  L,rreetm^  a 
p.!i'di>n  iiif  rudeness  ''I  \\huh  ihe\  \u-iv  nr\cr 
L,rui!:\ .  i  '  t  i  onveiitioii.-.l  i'.ein  of  dail\  life.  •  >r  ritlfr  death, 

is  thcii  invi-n'dnu;   .i    liciitions   date   for  decease.       I'lius.   all 

tin-  -i  .  *  i  id  K!I<  i\\  •  !  hal  sin  1 1  ai  id  sin  h  an  ,idin  ira  i  .  ii'  L'^in-ra  I  d  h-d  <  MI 
M'Mida\  IIP  irmni;'.  Nrvrrthflcss.  !)<•  rcrei\'cs  \is;is  .MI  thr  I  ues- 
d.iv,  ,-  pruinoii-il  .MI  die  \\'i'dnrs,la\-,  perhaps  m.'.kes  a  rail\\a\ 

i'  Ml  i  1  :<    \        -  •!.       the        i  '         l!      i   '-'  .      lll.l  \'l>e.      I'e;  eU  e-     '  illlC  la.l 

pt-nni-.-i'  MI     l.i     lie    on     die     |-'rid    ;          |  !\    7.1-    p.m.       1  his 

[i     ie\  e     is     inspire  1        \      i  he     in.  is!      pr.u  I  '         ;.       In 


Cormorant-fishing.  i  .5 

firmer  dav>,  \vlien  ;i  Daimyo  died  away  from  home,  he  v.  as 
c<  msidcTed  a  deserter,  and  his  estates  were  f'ileitrd  to  the  Crown. 
SD.  in  the  event  >  >i  hi>  beinir  assassinated  out-of-doors,  tin'  iau  was 
husheil  up:  he  was  put  h'to  his  palanquin,  carried  home,  and 
proclaimed  to  ha\e  died,  a  natural  death  there,  thus  prescrvinLT 


brings  with  it  a  larger  pension  to  the  :amily.  I;  is.  theref'ore.  a 
gracious  act  on  the  pan  o|  Government  to  prrmit  die  ])o.stpoiiement 
of  the  date  of  dea'h  nil  after  certain  honours  shall  have  been 
o  inferred. 

Cormorant-fishing'.      This     strange'     method        '    lishin^     is 
mentioned    in   a   po^m    found   in    the    l\'>/i,(->.   a    \\ork    compiled    in 

aav.  I'iie  custom  is  kept  up  ai  the  present  da'/  in  various  dis- 
tricts of  Japan,  notably  on  ;'i  •  River  Xa^ara.  near  (iifu.  \\\  the 
pn  >vince  >  >i'  '  )\vari. 

First  catch  your  cormorant.      ••This,"   we  are  told  by  Mr.  ' '..   K. 
(Jre^orv.   in  Vol.  X,  Tar!  I.   of  the   "Asiatic    [Yansaction>.        "this 
the    people   do    by   placing   wooden    images    of  the    birds    in    spi.ts 
frefjueiited    bv   diem,   and    covering   the   surrounding  branches   and 
iwi^-s    with    bird-lime,    oil    setilinur    up-on    %vhich    thev     -;nk    ias;. 
Alter  ha. \-inu'  in   this  manner  cau:;ht    one  connoran;,   they   jfLue  i; 
amoni;-   die   bushes,    instead   of  the    ima^e.    and    liius   i-atch   ni"i\-." 
Mr.   (jreurorv  further  says  ihai    the   fishermen  take  such   care  o|  th'.1 
biuls   dial    thvy    provide   them    \vith  np  >.>•  'aiio-nes  during  the  .-um- 
mer,    in   order  to  minister  to  their  com Ibrt  !     \Ve  caimot  person, di\ 
Vouch    for  such   an   extreme  of  soliriiude.    having   s 
smeli  )   tl.'C  Iiirds  only   during    the    COM!    ofi-se.tson. 
away     in     hask'-ts    in    the    fi.sherm.-ii''-    ::••:'-•>.      ( 'ormo;- ",:-iKi'  ; 
alwa\-s    lake,    place    ai     ni-ht     and    by    ton  h-li-ht.      '!  li.-  n,>-: 
pursue'!  is  dun  dies;  ribei  1  bv  :he  ':.''•  M  iio|--(  idieral    i 'aimer.  K.   ! 
in  a  letter  to  the    Viwrs.   dated    I7'di    July.    i>s-;:      "'i'in-: 
be^in    \\itii,    ioiir   meii    in   i-ach   oj    dv-    M-ven   b  •]'.>•.   •  •"  • 
a'     tlii.'    stern,     'tis    no    dut  \     bin    thai    o;    m  in  v;:  i_: 


i    '>  Cormorant-fishing. 

the  l»o\\  Manus  the  master,  distinguished  l>v  the  peculiar  hat  nl'his 
rank,  and  handling  n>  >  fewer  ili.r.i  twelve1  trained  birds  \\iih  the 
surpassing  skill  atid  coolness  that  have  earned  1<  >r  the  sportsmen  of 
(iiiu  their  unrivalled  pre-eminenee.  Amidships  is  another  lishcr, 
(  A  tin-  set.  i  'lid  pv.de.  who  handles  four  birds  milv.  Between  them 
is  the  ioiirth  man.  ealied  Lt,\n.  ir.>ni  the  bamboo  striking  instrument 
<'!  that  name,  with  \\hkh  he  makes  the  clatter  necessary  ior  keeping 
the  birds  up  to  their  work:  he  also  encourages  them  l>v  shouts 
and  cries,  looks  alter  spare  apjiaratns,  ele.,  and  is  readv  to  p've  aid 
ii  required.  l'..u  h  cormorant  wears  at  the  liase  o|  it>  neik  a  metal 
i:' ..  .  drawn  ti^ht  enough  in  prevent  marketahle  ti^h  from  passing 
',  •  it.  lull  at  the  same  lime  loi  >se  enough  i •  <<:  it  is  ne\er  re:in  >vei  1 

to  admit    the  smaller  prey,    uhiih   serves  as    lliod.      Iv  .  • 
l>od\    is  a  eord.  having  attached    to   ii    at    the   middle  oft! 
shori    >irip   oj   >tiiiish   \\'halel)one.    l'\"  \\hich  the  n't'eat  ;iv\'kward  lurd 
•   .    itHciiienllv    lowered    into    the    water    or   lil'ted   out    \\hen 
;      •    .    to   ;  :i:-    wli.il   !>onc    is    |o.  (ped    ,:    ihin    rein   ni'  <\  i.nu  e 
t \\~el \'e     ieel      IOIIL;-.    and    so    lar    wanting    in     [iliaiu  \     a>    to 
immimxe    the   chain  e   oj    entanglement.      \\hen    (he-    li>hn:^r  ;,ri'i      i    . 
i>   re. u  ised.    the   ma>ter  lo\\ers   his   t\\i'l\e  birds  one  !.\   oiu:  into  the 
:      •  ;   tlu'ir   reins   into  liis  lei'i  hand,  ni.uiipul'.iim^'  the 

:     ,  ;• ';    his    ri^hi     is   ,  ,i  ,  asii  in    rei  |iiii'es.      No.    j    d,  n-s 
the   >a  n,e    .  :: .  i    his    lour    ;  ' :'. .-  :    die       •  ,  .     •    rts 

'  '  '  :.  ••  -••  :  •   :  i\\  ith    the   c<  inni  T.i:r  s  set   to  at  th  in  the 

•    '.     '  vav,    di\  in:;    and    ihu  kini;    with     \M  'ti-  lerlul 

•  :: .  •  ii'  n  kitiL:'  t.  i\\  ards  th.e  i  >Ia/e  i  ii 
!         •        '    '        •          '        i  p  1 1  >  ii  -.s ;  o  |  1 1 1  e  1 1 .       '  1 1  •  i 
t  ,\  ei\  •   •      •  .     '      .  rds  da^li  iiiiln-r  at 

'  '  •  .         uncut  or  loulniL1'.       11'' 

!.'       e  ,  '        '  '     I-     1.  ill.  .,'.  ;•          '  Ves.        Spet  iall_\ 

....  .    . 


Cormorant-fishing. 

erect.  Thereupon  the  master,  shortening  in  on  that  bird,  lifts  it 
•aboard,  fortes  its  bill  open  with  his  left  hatul,  which  still  holds  the 
rot  of  the  lines,  st[ucexcs  out  the  li-h  w:lh  liis  right,  and  starts  the 
creature  off  on  a  fresh  foray.— all  this  with  such  admirable-  dexteritv 
and  quickness  thai  the  eleven  birds  stall  bustling  about  have  scarce 
time  to  gel  thmirs  into  a  tangle,  and  in  another  moment  the  whole 
team  is  again  pcrfectlv  in  hand. 

''As:  for  the  cormorants,  thev  are  trained  when  <;uite  voung. 
being  caught  in  \\inter  with  bird-lime  on  the  Coasts  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Owari  (itilf.  ;U  their  first  emigration  southward  from 
the  summer  haunts  of  the  species  on  the  northern  seaboard 
of  Japan.  *  mce  trained,  thev  work  well  up  to  fifteen,  often 
up  to  nineteen  or  twentv.  years  of  age  :  and,  though  their 
keep  in  winter  bears  hardlv  on  tin-  makers.  thi-\'  are  verv 
precious  and  profitable  hunters  during  the  live  months'  season. 
and  well  deserve  the  great  care  that  is  lavished  upon  them. 
i'Voin  four  to  eight  good-sixed  lish  for  example,  is  tin-  fair 
result  o(  a  single  excursion  for  one  bird,  \\hiih  corresponds 
with  an  average  o|  about  one  hundred  and  liltv  fisii  per  cormorant 
jier  hour,  or  four  hundred  and  liftv  for  the  three  hours  occupied  in 
drilling  down  the  whole  course.  Kverv  bird  in  a  ll<  >t  k  has  and 
knows  it>  numb'er  :  and  one  of  die  funniest  things  -about  ihem  is 
the  (juick-witted  jealousv  with  \\hich  thev  invariablv  iiisist.  b-\-  all 
that  cormorant  language  and  pantomimic  proles!  can  do,  on  due 
observance  o!  the  recognixed  riLrhts  l;elonging  to  their  individual 
numbers.  N''.  i.  or  •  K  hi.  is  the-  d'y^n  o!  ;he  corps,  the  senior 
in  \pears  as  well  as  rank.  His  colleagues,  according  to  their  age, 
come  after  him  in  numerical  order.  It  hi  is  the  lasl  to  be  put  into 
the  water  and  the  first  to  be  taken  out,  the  first  to  be  fed.  and  the 
last  to  enter  the  baskets  in  which,  when  work  is  over,  the  birds 
are  carried  from  the  boat-,  to  their  domicile.  It  hi.  \\hciiaho.ir,). 
has  the  post  of  honour  at  the  eyes  of  the  bo;;:.  lie  i-  a  solemn, 
gri/xled  old  teli<>w.  with  a  pompous,  n't'i  ///<•  //<-.v' 
is  almost  worthy  of  a  Lord  Mayor.  The  n->  !-.-. 
after  him.  in  succession  of  rank,  alternatelv  on  t-i: 


i    ;•  Cremation. 

the  Lfimualc.  Ii  haph',  the  l.i\\'!ul  order  o|  precedence  be  at 
,\n\  lime  violated  ii.  lor  instance.  X"o.  ;  be  put  into  the  water 
l>efore  No.  (•>.  or  Xo.  4  be  pl.ued  above  Xo.  2  the  rumpus 
that  forthwith  arises  in  that  famiiv  is  a  si^ht  to  see  and  a  sound 
t.  >  hear. 

••  Hut  .ill  this  while  we  h,i\e  been  drilling  down,  \\ith  the  boats 
about  us.  to  th'1  lower  end  o|  the  course,  .;ml  are  a^ain  abreast  o| 
(iilu.  where  the  whole  squadron  is  beached.  As  each  cormorant  i> 
now  taken  mil  of  die  water,  the  master  can  tell  bv  its  weight 


_;    \\  liicli.    lie    in. ikes    the'  I!(J('K  ii  -in  \    ^ 1  b\  th  ihe 

ii. ••:•:••;•  fish  > .;'  the  catch.  At  length  ,.'1  are  ranged  in  iheir  due 
order,  t.uin^  outwards,  on  the  ^'Uiiuale  -  •:  each  boat.  And  the 
si'_rht  of  that  arr.u  of  ^rea.t  uu^aitilv  sea-bii\ls  -  shaking  ;'ieinsel\es, 
tlappiii';'  dieir  win^s,  ^a^in^',  making  tln'ir  toilets,  c  k-.irin^  their 
ilipnits,  looking  about  dniii  with  .;  stare  of  stupid  soleiiiuitv, 
am!  '  ':  then  indul^in^-  in  old-uiaidish  tills  \\ith  their 


il)oiirs      is    (| 

•     .           'pi     perl  laps    the    \vonderlul    penguin  r\      •  tin1    Falkland 

i       •       .      .                    certaii      1 ';••  ".ich    philosopher    is  -  .    i     \->    ha\  e 

e\  ei:    \\ept.       Final! v,  the    i  •  Tim  >r  mts      •      -   •      oil  bed.      ml    we 

Cremation.     <  Vernation  foiloued    Uuddhisiii    into    Japan  about 

\.    I  l.   7      .  but  r,r\<          liin     .     -u]  lerse.  led    the   oKler   Shinto   i  ustoin 

M     :  !:••    di      '     '        iiiieniien;.       I  aidii  roil-    a^    i:    ma\ 

in-     repre>el  ]  .   •  II. ill        111  \\Jlo 

•     die  '  >f  the    I'.mp  •;••  i|-  (  J,  i-lv  i  'i  ]  \. 

lli,  •      ;   -'  ;i      I  .    ;  \  .      I  .>  -  ;.     (   ; ,  •',  i  ,.:....•;     \\  ,;s     totalb       |  '!"'  'llibit''d     b\     du- 

ll.':',    '  ' .      ','ho-,       inembiT-;    -  "in     to    ha\  e    had    >'  .me    i .  .n'used 

1      .'       •'  '  '    '    '.  •      ,  illi-  M'li'opi  •.:!)  '         l"f|.  'l'i  ' 

;       oi       n  r<  ion  n 

,.'.•'',,-,,  •  •      •      ,          •  i  _•  M-.  1 


Currency.  i    ,, 

Mav,  1875).  There  are  now  nine  cremation  grounds  in  Tokvo. 
'['he  charges  fur  cremation  vary  from  7  \'cn  to  i .',  \','ii  for  adults, 
and  from  3  yi'ti  to  i  yen  lor  children  under  six  \x-ars  of  ;i-v.  The 
good  priest  of  whom  \\'e  caused  enquiry  to  he  made  on  this  point, 
sait!  that  poor  folks  often  came  begging  to  he  let  off  more  cheaplv. 
but  that  in  these  hard  times  i;  was  impossible  to  do  so, 

The  system  is  quite  simple,  wood  being  the  onlv  fuel  used. 
The  corpse,  enclosed,  in  its  wooden  coffin,  is  thorough! v  consumed 
in  about  three  hours.  Nothing  remains  but  a  few  minute  splinters 
of  bone  and  the  teeth,  which  latfer  are  preserved  and  often  sent  to 
the  great  temple  at  Kova-san.  The  ashes  are  placed  in  an  urn  and 
buried.  \Ve  should  add  that  on  the  i^th  firne.  1874,  a  law  was 
passed  against  intramural  interment,  except  in  certain  special  cases. 
It  is  still  prohibited,  unless  when  the  b,  >dv  has  be<-n  cremated 

Currency.     A  gold  standard   was  adopted  m    1807,   ami    the 

coinage  consists  of  gold,  silver,  nickel,  and  copper.  The  chief 
circulating  medium,  however,  has  general! v  been  paper.  The 
svstein  is  decimal,  and  the  nomenclature  as  follov. s  : 

!  yen  (half-dollar)      —    100  sen. 

i   si'/i  (  half-ient)  :     i  o  rin. 

i  /•///  —    \o  i/!'i  (i  >r  aimi}. 

\  in 'i  --—    i  o  >•/.//. 

i  s/ni  ;    i  O  /l'<>/s;t. 

(ii)vcrninciil    and   banking  ;>cc' 'tints  do  noi    take    notice:    .  >:    am 
v;ihie    smaller    than    the   rin;    but    estimates    bv    private.'   trade-me;i 
often    descend    to     ///•/    and     ^/ni.     \\hich     are     iiv/rediblv     minr-ii 
inu'tions    of    a    (arthing.      No   coins    exist,    ho\\e\"er,    to     ivi  ;\'s  TH 
these-    Liliiputian   sums,      'i  here  Lire  gold    pieces  oi  2<     i '.'//.    i      ;  <'•'.'. 
and    5     i-'(.v/  ;    s;l\'e-r    pie-ces    oj     ^o   si'n   -.md    under,    nickel    piei  e? 
5    sun,    e'opper    piece-,    lor    lesser    values,    aiui    paper    ii.r     \ario 
value's   Lrreat    a.nel    small,    from     r    \ni    upv\ard.      Tlie-    p'.p'-r    P'  '<•"• 
now    in    use    are    redeemable    in    gold.    ;;nd    therefore   stand    :: 
The    hir-re    oblon-    brass    nieees    with    holes   in     the     n.i.ld!.-.    UM- 


i  i  Currency. 

blin^  them  to  iv  stnin^  mi  a  string,  arc  called  tt'/nf».  because 
coined  during  the  peril  ul  >i\led  /'<'/n/<>  (A.  1).  iS}  1>S44) 
'I  hc\  are  worth  eiLrht  iin.  but  are  now  alnioM  obsolete.  The 
smaller  r>>uiul  coins,  also  having  holes  in  the  middle,  ami 
commonlv  kii(i\vn  to  [oreiiniers  as  "cash,  ai'e  \\ordi.  some  i  in  >, 
some  is.  Mime  i  .  No  coins  ol  this  kind  are  no\v  issued.  The 
stvle  luis  been  condemned  b\'  the  modern  Japanese,  liecause  not 
sanctioned  hv  European  precedent.  l!ut  what  is  there  to  consult 
in  MH  h  mailers  savi  convenience:  And  lei  him  \\lio  has  haudleil 
a  tli.  inland  coppcM's  thus  sirunf.  and  attempted  to  handle  a 
th  iixii id  !»OMJ  ones,  speak  to  the  relative  convenience  of  the  two 

:   nls. 

I  he  ImperLl  mint  i^  situ-aied  al  Osaka.  It  \v.is  started  muler 
r>n:i>h  auspices,  but  the  last  of  the  l!nti>h  emploves  lei't  in 
i^s'/.  I'he  manufactor\  ofji;;per  mone\'  is  at  Tokyo.  beinL,r  I'arried 
on  at  an  inslittition  called  the  /n^;,'^n  AV"'v/.  \\hich  well  deserx'es 
a  \.-.'.  ISoth  the  L-I  "ins  ;:nd  the  [taper  note-;  pos>ess  (.o;isiderable 

t;i      11, 

in  I  i'.':.  ,  -  elsewhere,  tin.nu  iers  have  been  rn^nosed  b\  the 
iin  ii.. -n,ei;illii  and  bimetallii  i  •  •;.;!•>  ••,;•,-  v  .  the  lunvno  problem 

-.  hah    the   (  n>\ i.-rnmi  nt    ha •>    h;:d    to 
-   i,-.      |-..;  \     vears    s,'^".    \\heti    :iu     I'limirv    \v;is    still    prai  tii  allv 

-pel  ie   '  .  is  in     .    '      |]    iise.     bll!     tl  lel'e     <  -\.  -ted    a     !  '.Miking 

•    .usiaiii"d    n.  'i'i  antile   t  re>  lit    !>  >r   die   lim  itei  1    amount 

v    .  •  -  .          :      i  i     ..        I     '    ' .    '     pel     iuoiic\     u'.is 

•:.:'•.'     .       :    :     ,.i      i  -ne     lime    Millen    i     ^real     dej  in-- 

mui  h  -    .'  :     per  i  '•]/,    in    ;          .     u     i  -  -  ; .      but     v,as 

in    1. 1        par       :!      i       •      ,       .  >!'  i  •  iii\ci  ;iiile  silver 

no  '      .       ,]       ,!•••  a   dei  idc,       ih  .  mom 

•.  :: ',  \  '  ":;'::,.:  ;n    I  sv  I    -'.''•••''    i    a   nci  es>it  v 

:  •:      ::;    .     pii.il    '-•   Imaiue    mul'dtudmotis    undertakings 

:  •      .'        !);•     nie.lliS      to  '  lld.ed. 

<  i        •  •  •      •  ' .     -        _".::  -:ii'j;     the     im]  \      "I 

•  :.••      'A  •-::,;     tin  ine\     markei  s    so       •     •  I, '.pan 

bill    making   the   i  tirrencv    a 


Daimyo.  i  1 1 

gold  die  ill  ihc  ratio  of  J2.1.  b  >  i,  or  say  2/O.1  .sterling  per  _>>•//. 
The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  situation  could  scarcely  have  been 
more  striking! v  exemplified  than  bv  the  circumstance  tliat,  in  the 
brief  interval  between  japan's  decision  to  adopt  a  gold  standard 
and  the  putting  of  that  decision  into  eilcct,  the  relative  value  of 
the  two  metals  had  already  again  varied  as  much  as  live-eighths:  of 
a  pennv  by  the  continued  appreciation  of  gold.  Far  be  it. 
however,  from  ignoramuses  like  ourselves  to  venture  into  the 
c<  >ntn  ivcrsial  quagmire. 
Book  recommended.  /'•;••  C'-V'/.M •  ;>f  Jap.m,  !>y  X.  (i.  Munr-j. 

Cycle.  ••  !5eticr  liiiv  years  of  Kuropc  than  a  cycle  oi  Cathay." 
lint  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  there  is,  after  all,  little  difference 
between  the  two  terms  oi  the  comparison.  The  Chinese  cycle, 
which  the  Japanese  employ  lor  historical  purposes,  has  'out  sixty 
\-ears  (see  Article  on  TLMK). 

Dairnyo.  The  DaimyiVs  were  the  territorial  lords  or  barons  of 
feudal  [apan.  The  word  means  literallv  "great  name.  Accord- 
ingly, during  the  Middle  Ages,  warrior  chiefs  of  less  degree, 
corresponding,  as  one  might  sav.  to  our  knights  or  baronets,  were 
ktioun  b\-  ilie  correlative  title  Sh<~»nv'>.  that  is,  ••small  name.  ISui 
this  latter  fell  into  disuse.  Perhaps  it  did  not  sound  grand  enough 
to  be  welcome  to  those  who  bore  it.  1'nder  the  Tokugawa 
dynastv,  \vhith  ruled  Jap;in  from  A.I).  1^03  to  itSf>~,  the  lowest 
.Daim vi")S  o\vned  land  assessed  at  ten  thou-and  bales  o|  rice  per 
iinnum,  \vhile  the  richest  liefofall  that  of  Kaga  was  \vonh  over 
a.  million  baie<.  The  total  number  of  the  Daimvos  in  modem 
times  was  ai)out  three  luuulivd. 

It  .should  be  borne  in  mind  ihai  the  DaimviVs  were  not  the 
only  aristocracy  in  the  land,  though  tln-y  were  incomparably  die 
riche.st  a.nd  the  most  important.  In  die  shadow  of  die  Mikados 
pal:ice  at  K\''Ho.  poor  but  verv  proud  (it  their  descent  h'om  godls 
and  empei'or.s,  and  looking  ilo\vn  on  the  feudal  I)a.im\'o  ar;-loeracy 
as  on  a.  mere  set  of  miliiarv  adventurers  and  />•!>'; I'HH*.  lived. 


i  i .'  Dances. 

or      rather      Vegetated      through      (.  ellUirie-'.      die      A'.'/s'r.     die     ie'J'itimi^t 

ai'istoeracv  u!"  japan.  '1'hc  revolution  of  iMiS.  iii  hrinu'iiiLr  alH-tit 
tin.-  I. ill  '•!  the  Daimvos.  a;  !.;<  Lra\e  the  A //;•-•  their  oppurtunitv. 
U'iili  the  restoration  of  the  .Mikad<>  to  absolute  p< -uer.  thev  loo 
emerged  lr.>m  olisruritv  :  and  on  tin-  creation  i>f  ,<  i,e\\  system 
of  ranks  and  titles  in  !SM-  ihev  were  not  forLr-itten.  The  .>ld 
A//,,.'  look  rank  as  new  primvs.  mar<[ui>es.  and  counts,  ainl  uhai 
i-;  more,  thev  were  granted  pensions. 
Books  recommended.  .  .  .•'.•  ..  •  .."'.;/,/.•  .  .  /  .-  /  . .  ^/, .  •,/  ..  :,\;:.:\-, 

!y.l.    II.   ( '.uM.ii!...  print.    '.  i-   \\  I.  X  \  .   I  ':.:'t   1  I.  .  '  r-    "    \  •  '.    i :      I  r:n    -  ,    •':    •  •    "      K.  l.-n  !:...• 
t.    M:-.    ''.-:M  ':.-'-.    J.'.i!-!.'  •'    .     -.LV    v  ;:!•.:;    -A     I1:.!::;:"      •.:'•'•:..:   I  i.rii.v  •    I-     •     :      ,i-imvlc 
a-.    :.  '^: '!.-;-"  .:i-   .>:    '  i:-  !    -  i  .,!;.-•  I'.    R.  1 1.  ML-rl.itolu.  V    /;  ;,,,,i.'     .,;...     .       /    I',,/.  ,     ,,   \  .  1. 
VII.     1'  .:-:     III.    .  :    th.:    -.in,,',    -jlv.   .    ii  1.  n  -tin-    .!  :t;i!]>    '  .    [!;•     " 
I  i,  '      :        :       •        •  nt.  :    !i:   ..  ,       !        .-:.       •:•.  ..:   \  ,    '    . 

Dances.      U'ir  single  W..M  ••  ilano,-       s   re])ivsenteil    i'\    t\\o   in 
1    [  >.uie    •,       7.  r,      !ii  I       ;' ' ' :.    l  lie    ionne!"  liein^  11  Ljener  or  I  lie 

in- 'iv   ancient   aiul.    M  i   to   >.; v,    elassieal    il;'.rne<.    the   i    Her   tor  ^;uh 


!'  •    i  Ira1   .          :    liotti   a'jfi'ei '   :i:    t  >  iiisi^tin^  nuinu  \    •  >1 

[MistnrinLr.       lu'.ro|ie;ins    il.nife    \\;::i    ih'-ir         '.      n        i  •  iheir 

leL.'x      [aiianese    iiu'.n-'v     with    their    arms.        !  he    tlre<s.  •  •"    r.uher 

i   :.:        -•       111         :     :'":'  .<•  'til' !  take  ,.  •  av  the  lu'ealli 

i  (  >i 

<Mn    nfthe  oldest    l.'.t'.Mie-,!'   (!.!!.,'•-    is   the    A",/S<-,Y,  .,-.    \\iiiih   mav 

1        •     •    •••      pfin    ,ii    i  he    vi'.n    '•         !  !  i  it  ainios; 

','•.':.       ! '    •  -      •                   lire  "i    |  irii  i   .1!--.  • 
hill    ilain  e.    ii.iii        • ;      ;ii!tl    i  'itlli  ioiiei'\'.      'j<  •!   n;  i  \-\   the    \ .  .uiiLr  men 

'•'.-•'''                     •  -            '  i   ma^ks   and   ;j  re.!'  1  mi  n  lie.-  >  •(    i  ;\\  ilrv 

id    |iur>ne   eac  h   i  it  her   i"   : ;'  iiu  <  ^.mt 

i    drum   and    | ii] ii:r_r  '  -I"  a  llute.      Sunn  r>  'U'.di 

'     4'e.     Si  imelimrs     1  he    tell]  pie  I!-    i  i     d>  '  •  •> 

:  i    '    .   ill     !<>.::<  •  • 

;      ,                     :    ,  .:.  :.  ;;:<• 

.,,:;.(;       ;                 ,,,,   ;  ,-,  ,.,                       iiov.-I.Ul  tired. 


Decorations.  i  i  ^ 

mentioned  bv  travellers,  is  a  later  profane  invention,-  apparently 
an  adaptation  of  the  (ii'iu-'ikii  <)>!<iri.  a  dance  thai  inav  s-.il! 
occasional!  v  he  witnessed  on  the  stage. 

The/?"//  O'.lori,  a  popular  dance  which  takes  place  on  certain 
davs  in  summer  all  over  provincial  Japan,  is  believed  to  have  a 
Buddhist  origin,  though  its  meaning  is  far  from  clear.  The  details 
vary  from  village  to  village:  but  the  general  feature  of  this  dance 
is  a  large  circle  or  wheel  of  posturing  peasants,  who  revolve  to  die 
notes  of  the  song  sunn'  and  the  tlute  and  drum  plaved  bv  a  few  of 
their  number  in  the  middle.  Kvoto  and  Tokvo.  being  too 
civilised  for  such  rustic  exercises  in  which  all  share,  do  their 
dancing  bv  proxv.  '('here.  ;ind  in  the  other  large  towns,  the 
dancing-Lrirls  (^i.vV/A?)  f  >rm  a  class  apart,  \\diile  one  or  more  of 
the  irirk  dance,  others  plav  t!ie  shamiteti  and  sing  the  story  :  for 
Japanese  dances  almost  alwavs  represent  some  stun",  they  are  not 
mere  arabesque-.  Herein  the  intimate  connection  that  has  dwavs 
subsisted  between  dancing  and  the  drama  finds  its  explanation, 
as  will  be  better  understood  bv  reference  to  the  Article  on  the 
TiiKA'i  HI:.  The  Kapporc  and  the  S/iix/ii-mai,  or  L;<.n  Daiue. 
are  among  those  most  often  executed  in  the  streets  by  strolling 
perf'  >rmers. 

The  verv  newest  of  all  forms  of  dancing  in  Japan  is  of  course 
that  borrowed  from  Kurope  a  few  vears  ago.  Its  want  ofdignitv, 
togetlu-r  \\itli  lertain  disagrc-cable  rumours  to  which  the  unwonted 
meeting  of  the  two  sexes  has  given  rise  from  time  to  time,  have 
caused  the  innovation  to  be  looked  at  askance  bv  manv  who  are 
otherwise  favourable  to  Kuropcan  manners  and  customs.  A  plain- 
spoken  writer  in  an  excellent  illu-trated  periodical  entitled  /'"uzoku 
(i,'t',i//''>.  savs  that,  whereas  his  imagination  had  painted  a  civilised 
ball-room  as  a  vision  of  fairv-land.  its  realitv  reminded  him  o| 
noi!iiiiL,r  so  much  as  Iampre\ps  wriLTU'liiiL;'  up  to  the  surfaci;  of  the 
water,  and  ( /ni^cz-lui  le  nm/)  fleas  hopping  out  of  a  bed. 

Decorations.     The  heraldry  of  feudal    Japan  did   noi 
orders  of  kniirhthood,  or  decorations  fir  militarv  and  other  service. 
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M' 'Jem  |apan  imitated  theve  tiling-;  tr»;n  KiiiMp.-  r.i  the  vear 
iS-^.  Th:Tc  are  in  >\v  six  <  >rders  of  kni^hthu  >J,  namelv,  the  (  >rdcr 
i  >!"  the  Chrvsanthemum,  the  Order  of  tin.-  1'auh  >\\  nia.  the  (  )rder  of 
1 1  ic  Riv.n.;-  Sun,  the  Order  of  the  Sacred  Treasure,  ilu  <  >rder  of  the 
Crown,  and  the  order  of  the  doldcn  Kite.  The  Order  of  the 
Crown  is  fur  ladies  onlv.  All  tlie  Orders  are  divided  into  various 
classes.  The  Grand  Cordon  of  the  <  >rdcr  i  if  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  the  highest  honour  which  the  Japanese  Court  can  ':>••'  >v\-.  It  is, 
therefore,  rarclv  bestowed  on  anv  hut  roval  [iers  ina^'c-.  The 
(  h\ler  i  if  the  Sacred  Treasure  is  the  ilistinction  n<'\v  in  •-'  iVequent.!}' 
conferred  •  >n  foreign  emjil.  i\\'s  ()f  the  (iovennnent  !•  n'  l<>ii_^  ,md 
nieritorii >us  service,  the  class  ^iven  1'ein^  usn.ill\-  tin;  iliird.  i^>urll), 
tii'th,  or  sixth,  according  to  circumstances  rarelv  the  setoiid.  'J'he 
iinlder  of  such  i  ilecoration.  d  i\\'n  to  the  tliird  class  incliisi\'e,  is, 
even  ih'iULrh  he  he  a  ci\'ilian.  Li'ninted  a  militarv  i'uner.i!. 

\Ve  next  come  to  the  \\'.:r  .Medal,  of  \vliicli  there  is  hut  . -ne  class, 
made  ' '!  hn  nixe  obtained  frum  captured  L'uns.  ConiormaMv  with 
the  tisane  n|  Kuropean  cmintries,  it  is  ^i \\-ii  onh  .  >Y  r\  ice, 

in  it  !<  >r  service  n:  civil  \\~ar.  Thi  i>e  \\hi>  helpeil  '  •  pui  di'wn 
:he  Satsuma  rebel  lion  did  not  L'.'.iiu  it.  \lter  i:  rank  die 
Civil  Me  I  ils.  hed  I iy  a  iv  !.  a  Mue,  an  1  i  -iv,-,i  n!.i)..n 

respectively.      Then    tin-re    i-  the  Vell>>v,    Rilihun   Mcd;'.l.    c<  inferrcil 
'ii    th  >M.J   \\ ;;  i   i! .  :  ':     • '/      :      •:'     patrii  itisui     1  i\p     su'.iscn;  i;:i       ;.  >    the 
I     •  ' -'    I'e.eiice     l'"und     in     !s-'<7.        It    1^    ilivided     ill'   '      ••'    tla^es, 
>   ..'.     .    :     ;       lively   <  >•  -I  1    and    Silver.        Ah  uv    iv<  ent        ill     ire    ihe 

;ii' ' •     Med    '     i  •!     I  v><;    disti'il  mti-vl    :   •  \\ere 

1  iix-e!i'     a;     the     ]>:  :i     i  if    the     (  '  •;.-' :'  <:'  nth 

l-'el  ru      .  ih:1.!     i  '   . ".      '        die    nu-dal    stnu.  k    in    i  "•  >  :    .    : '   th'  >sc 

-•  ir  •    ,:--:-:•••:    ,;:    tin     Lele'hi  iti  «n    ol     the    Silver     \\  ed  lin^;      >l    '1  heir 
:'   M  .'  -stit->.      Of  I.  'th    these   med  iN    lln  iv    ,p-(     • 

I  :        '  ':  :  •            th       Kite.   c>  interred   li  >r   militar\  .                 l\\    is 

tiie   ne\',  '         1  ipanese    1  )eci»rati'.ns.      I-  •  ,hed 

•!i   the    i  i  'Ji  !• '    •:  :   rv.    :  •  ,    .  in  i  •  >nnnci!i'  >i     i"ii    •  hn.iir.i     !  eiiii'i, 

• ;  •    I !  •  i  F  1  '•  1  "•  1 1 . 
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Demoniacal  Possession.  Chinese  notions  concerning  the 
superhuman  powers  o!  the  [ox,  and  in  a  lesser  decree  of  the  badger 
and  the  dog.  entered  Japan  during  the  early  Middle  Ages.  One 
or  two  mentions  of  magic  foxes  occur  in  the  I'ji  Shut,  a  story- 
book of  the  eleventh  century;  and  since  that  time  the  belief  has 
spread  and  grown,  till  there  is  not  an  old  woman  in  the  land — 
or,  lor  the  matter  of  that,  scarcely  a  man  either-  who  has  not 
some  circumstantial  fox  story  to  relate  as  having  happened  to  some 
>ne  who  is  at  least  the  acquaintance  of  an  acquaintance.  In  1889, 
a  tale  was  widely  circulated  and  believed  of  a  fox  having  taken  the 
.shape  oi  a  railway  train  on  the  Tokvo- Yokohama  line.  The 
phantom  train  seemed  to  be  coming  towards  a  real  train  which 
happened  to  be  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  yet  never 
Li'ot  any  nearer  to  it.  The  engine-driver  of  the  real  train,  seeing 
all  his  signals  to  be  useless,  put  on  a  tremendous  speed.  The 
result  was  that  the  phantom  was  at  last  caught  up,  when,  lo  and 
behold  !  nothing  but  a  crushed  fox  was  found  beneath  the  engine- 
wheels.  Xor  has  the  twentieth  ccnlurv  witnessed  anv  abatement 
in  the  popular  belief.  Fox  stories — not  necessarilv  vouched  for,  of 
Course,  but  still  deemed  worthv  of  mention  —  are  related  in  the  some 
newspapers  which  chronicle  sober  facts  and  new  scientific  inventions. 
In  {act.  the  name  of  such  tales  is  legion.  .More  curious  and 
interest  in  ir  is  the  power  with  which  these  demon  foxes  are  credited 
of  taking  up  their  abode  in  human  beings  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  phenomena  of  possession  hv  evil  spirits,  so  often  reicrred  to 
in  the  Xew  Testament.  Dr.  Jxicix.  of  the  Imperial  University  of 
Japan,  who  has  had  special  opportunities  for  studying  such  cases 
in  the  hospital  tinder  his  charge,  has  kindlv  communicated  to  us 
some  remarks,  of  which  the  following  is  a  I'tsitiu,  :- 

'•Possession  bv  foxes  (kilsunc-lsuki )  is  a  iorm  oi  nervous 
disorder  or  delusion,  not  uncommonly  observed  in  Japan. 
Having  entered  a  human  being,  sometimes  through  the  breast, 
more  often  through  the  space  between  the  finger-nails  and  the 
ile.-,h,  the  fox  lives  a  life  of  his  own.  apart  from  the  proper  self 
oi  the  person  who  is  harbouring  him.  There  thus  results  a  sort 
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of  dt  >u!>le  entity  or  douhle  consciousness.  Tin-  person  pos>e>.-.ed 
hears  and  understands  cvervthinL1;  dial  tin-  fox  inside  savs  i  >r 
tliitiks  :  and  the  t\vo  oiten  en^ai^e  in  a  loud  and  violent  dispute, 
the  fox  speaking  in  a  voice  altogether  dilterent  ln>m  ilia;  \vhieh 
is  natural  to  the  individual.  1  he  onlv  diMcivme  l)et\veen  the 
cases  i  if  pi  )ssessi»n  mentioned  in  the  Hihlc  and  those  observed 
in  japan  i>  that  here  it  i.-  aiinos;  exclusively  \\.  >mcn  lhat  are 
attacked-  mostlv  \voineiioj  the  !o\\vr  classes.  AmonL,r  the  prcdis- 
pi  isiii'4'  ci  I'.iditi"  >n>  mav  he  mentioned  a  weak  intellect,  a  snpersiitit  >us 
turn  oi  mind,  and  >iuh  debilitating  diseases  as.  (or  instance,  tvphoid 
fever.  Possession  never  occurs  exec]  it  in  such  sulijct  ts  .i> 
heard  oT  it  alrea  1\",  and  believe  in  the  realit\  o|  its  exisieiice. 

"The  explanation  o|  the  disorder  ;^  not  so  i\\-  to  seek  a.s  n;i:;ht 
he  supposed.  Possession  i,  evidently  related  to  hvMcri.i  and.  to 
the  hypiiotk  iilieiioineiv.1.  \\hieh  plnvsiolo^i-ts  have  rcccntlv  studied 
\vith  -  •  much  L.ire.  the  car.^e  oi  all  alike  heinur  die  i'u  i  that,  u  hereas 
in  lie.iJ;h\  ]  ers  !i-  >ne  ha!,  in"  tin-  l>rain  a.lone  is  aitiveiv  en^a.u'ed 
-  in  :  !  i  le'.xi  ms  ihe  lei'i  hah  oi  die  1  irain,  a:i>  !  in 

hand'.-d  peivoii-,  ihe  ri^ii!  '  i  in^  die  odier  h.-ll"  to  contrihu'e  onlv 
in  a  Li'eiu  r.i!  mamiei  to  ihe  luni  lion  oj  ih,  >i:-h:.  \]t-r\  ,  ,us 
cxciifineiit  aroii--e>  this  i  -,'dirr  Iial!'.  and.  the  t\vo  mie  die  <r-j.-.\\\  oj 
the  u-nal  sel  .  d;  •  <>dier  the  o;xran  oi  die  ne\\  [i.'.thol,  i^icallv 
attci  '•  1  M-ll  ir  •'  over  ai^ains:  eath  odier.  I  lie  rationale  oi 
pi  >--  '  '  ul  '--UL:\:V-'  ion.  .in  idea  ,M  >:i..  lei  with 

;ippa:''-i,:  >j  ••  '  :  i;\  >:'  eN<-  ruin  ihe  ^ulijcL  t-iiKitier  oi  i:  lu-in^ 
tails'  ,  ,  '  •  -i  '  i  die  ;itient'>  iv  -cm  e.  ;uii  i  dien 


[jo^stv   oi   L  tire   u       •  lten 

.:i  :•'  •   i  tire.        I  lie    i  li''e-\\'orker    nin--i     he    .1    pi-rsoii    n\ 

sti'o;  •        •  :      .  .     ind    liiti>l    enjoy    the    piUient  's    hill 

c'oi.  '.':••:.  e.  i-  r  ihi.~  ivason  die  jiriests  o|  die  Niihireii  ^ect. 
\vhu  '.  ;  ',:;.••'  >ii]  >cr-tiiioii«,  IM  1  1  1  i^otcd  >  >'  Japanese  I  !iii  Idhist 
set  ts.  art-  the  m  .  rs  of  t>  .\e>.  (  U  c  a>ionalh  (its 

and    M  iv  ;;n-    ,;•,  •,  •  ••:  ie   <-\i        f  ihe   (i  i.x.       In   all  i  a^cs      even 

:  '  '  :;  i'  in    ieni.;:i'^    '•  •:     i    dav 
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( ir  t\vo,  and  sometimes  the  jialient  is  uno  >nsci<  ms  of  what  lias 
happened. 

"To  mention  hut  one  among  several  eases.  I  was  once  called 
in  to  a  girl  with  tvphoid  fever.  She  recovered:  hut  during  her 
convalescence',  she  heard  the  women  anmnd  her  talk  of  another 
woman  who  had  a  fox,  and  \vho  would  doubtlos  do  her  l)est  to 
pass  it  on  to  some  one  else,  in  order  to  he  rid.  of  it.  At  that 
moment  the  girl  experienced  an  extraordinary  sensation.  The  fox 
had  taken  possession  of  her.  All  her  eltbrts  to  get  rid  of  him  were 
vain.  "  lie  is  coining!  he  is  coming!  "  she  would  err,  as  a  fit 
of  the  iox  dre\v  near.  "Oh!  what  shall  I  do?  Here  lie  is!  "  And 
then,  in  a  strange,  dry,  cracked  voice,  the  fox  would  speak,  and 
mock  hi-,  unfortunate  hostess.  Thus  matters  continued  for  three 
weeks,  till  a  priest  of  the  Xichircii  sect  was  sent  lor.  The  priest 
uphraided  the  fox  sternlv.  The  fox  (always,  of  course,  speaking 
through  the  girl's  mouth)  argued  on  the  other  side.  At  la>t  he 
said  :  "  1  am  tired  of  her.  i  ask  no  better  than  to  leave  her. 
\\iia1  will  vou  give  me  for  doing  so?"  The  priest  asked  what 
he  would  take.  The  fox  replied.,  naming  certain  cakes  and  other 
things,  which,  said  he,  must  hi;  placed  before  the  altar  of  such 
and  >iu  h  a  temple,  at  4  p.m..  on  such  a  dav.  'I  he  girl  was 
conscious  of  the  words  her  lips  were  made  to  frame,  but  was 
powerless  to  say  anything  in  her  own  person.  \\hen  the  day 
and  hour  arrived,  the  offerings  bargained  for  were  taken  by  her 
relation^  to  the  place  indicated,  and  the  fox  quilted  the  girl  at 
that  very  hour. 

"A  curious  scene  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  may  occasion- 
ally be  witnessed  at  Minobu,  the  romantically  situated  chief 
temple  of  the  Xichiivn  sect,  some  two  days'  journey  from  I  okyo 
into  the  interior.  There  the  people  sit  praying  (or  hoiir^  he  tore 
the  gigantic  statues  of  the  ferocious-looking  gods  called  Ni-o, 
which  are  fabled  to  have  been  carried  thither  from  Kainakura 
in  ;i  single  night  on  the  back  of  the  hero  Asaina  some  MX 
hundred  years  ago.  The  devotees  sway  their  bodies  backwards 
and  forwards,  and  ceaselessly  repeat  the1  same  invocation.  ••  ^,iuiu 
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myoh"  rcii^e  kyl> !  Xamu  myohu  rcngc  ky<> .'"  At  last.  to  some  of  the 
more  nervous  ami  <\\'j:  them,  wearied  and  excited  as  tliey  are.  the 
statues'  eyes  seem  suddenly  to  start  into  life,  and  thev  themselves 
rise  wildly,  feeling  a  snake,  or  nnylie  a  li^er,  insiile  their  bodv, 
tin's  unilcan  animal  hein^r  regarded  as  the  pbvsicai  incarnation 
of  their  sins.  Then,  with  a  cry.  the  snake  or  M.-rpent  LT»CS 
out  of  them,  and  they  themselves  are  left  tainting  on  the 
ground. 

Si  i   far    Dr.    Baelx.      Il>   account   may   he  supplemented   b\ 
remark    trial   not   only   are    there   persons   1'elieved    to   be   p<  issj 
by    fixes    (kiisune-tsuki ).     but    otliers    believed     to    possess 
(Ai/s.'ffiL'-mochi),   in    >  'ther    \vords,    to    be   \vixardis  ur  witches  com- 
manding   unseen    p- iwcrs    ni    evil     whuh    ihev    can   turn   !• » >^c  ;\\ 
\vill   upon   their  enemies.      Tin..-   f  •!!<  >\\  iiu;  extract    iron:   a,    ]a; 
newsjiaper    (the  Xichi-Nichi  S/iii/i/'iin    of  the    \.\\\\    August.    \^^\] 
ma\"  serve  to  illu.-irate  thi>  poin:  : 

"In   the  province  of  Ixunio.  more  especialh    in  the  western  j>or- 
ti»n,   there  exists    i  jieculiar  custom  called  fox-' >wnin.i,r.  \\hic!i  | 
an  impurtant    part    in   marriages    uul    transfers  of  landed    pru] 
\\"hen     a    marriage    is    bein^    arranged    between   persons    re>idiiu 
severa.i  lraur!ic-,  ap.'i'i   and    unactjuainted    \\ith   eacli  other,   eiiijiiirie- 
into  such  point>  of  family  historv    as  a  possible   tain!    ot   lepro>\    or 
])hthi>:^  are  >ub  'I'dinated   to  :_,rrand   question  :    is  or  :-  iv  >i 

the  '  'th.-r  p.\r:  \   a    fox-< , \vner  ?      To   c\p!.',in   thi^    term.    \\e   ma\    -a\ 
that  ;•  '•.-•  >\\  n::rj'   families   are   believed     to    have     living    with     tlieiu 
a  tribe  oi  -M  i!:.      e.ixle-!ike   foxes    to    the    number  o|    >,.  ••.:••,;  \  -\\\\-. 
called    hum, in    :•>••.••-.    bv    '.vhoin     ;ln.\     are    escorted    and    pn  ' 
win  }\  .er   t)ie\         -.     LIU!    v/i    i    •..  alt  h   over    thi.-i  nd    |  >n  \  ent 

outsidt-r-  Irom  loin^'  tlu-m  an\  damage.  Should.  howe\vr.  \\\ 
dam  '.:_••••  I  iiic  cither  thnaiLrh  malice  i  >r  i^nora.ni.c.  the  o|!.;nder 

is   at     iiac   pi  i-~-e->ed    b\    thr   fox.    who    makes    him     blur;    on;     his 
cniin      ,•    .        in     •  mi  ;    even    pro(.ure>    \\\-   death.      So   _M. 
jH»j»ulai         .  ••.'•:";•      nv   mie    murn  :iu    into    •  .  >\- 

o\vnii  uviiiLT   1  ind    iVoin    them,   or    iailini;    '  >    repa\ 

mone\    !     •  ••          :    I'P 'in    llieju.    is   ton-idered    to  In    a  lo\-o\vner  too. 
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The  fox-owners  are  avoided  as  il  they  were  snakes  or  li/anl-. 
Nevertheless,  no  one  ever  asks  another  point  Hank  whether  or  not 
his  family  lie  a  fox-owning  family  :  for  to  do  so  mi^ht  offend  him. 
and  the  result  to  the  enquirer  mi^lu  he  a  visitation  in  the  form  of 
possession  hy  a  fox.  The  subject  is  therefore  never  alluded  to 
in  the  presence  of  a  suspected  party.  All  that  is  done  is  politely 
to  av<  )id  him. 

"It  should  be  noticed,  moreover,  that  there  are  permanent 
fox-owners  and  temporary  fox-owners.  The  permanent  fox-owne<rs 
silently  search  tor  families  of  a  similar  nature  to  marry  into,  and 
can  never  on  any  account  intermarry  with  outsiders,  whatever  mav 
be  the  inducement  in  the  shape  of  wealth  or  beauty.  Their 
situation  closely  resembles  that  of  the  pariahs  and  outcasts  of 
former  times.  Hut  even  the  strictest  rules  will  sometimes  be 
broken  through  by  love  which  is  a  tiring  apart,  and  liaison-;  will 
be  formed  between  fox-owners  and  outsiders.  When  such  an 
irremediable  misfortune  takes  place,  parents  will  renounce  even 
their  \\ell-beloved  only  son,  and  forbid  him  to  cross  their  threshold 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Temporary  fox-owners  are  those  who  have 
been  expelled  from  the  family  for  buying  land  from  a  permanent 
fox-owner.  '1  hese  circumstances  conspire  to  LTJVC  security  to  die 
fox-owners  (whether  such  in  truth  or  imagination,  we  are  not  in  a. 
position  to  say):  for  iv>  one  will  harm  them  hv  so  much  as  a 
hair's  breadth.  Therefore  they  are  all  well-to-do;  some  are  even 
said  to  count  amon^  the  most  altluent  families  in  the  province. 
The  verv  poorest  people  that  have  borrowed  money  I'P -m  them 
will  strain  even'  nerve  to  raise  money  to  ivpay  the  loan,  because 
failure  to  do  so  would  make  others  regard  them  as  fox-owners  and 
shun  them.  The  result  of  all  this  is  that  a  nervous  inaLuk 
resembling  possession  is  much  commoner  in  ihis  province 
than  elsewhere,  and  that  Dr.  Shimamura.  assistant-]  T-'les-i  .r 
at  the  Imperial  1.  niversity,*  during  his  tour  of  inspection 
there  this  summer,  has  come  across  no  less  than  thirty-one  cases 

of  it." 
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T<  >  ihis  mav  In.-  added  that  in  tin.-  (  >ki  IslaiuU,  i  >tf  the  c.  i.ist  of 
I/uni".  the  ^uperstition  i^  modified  in  Mich  wi>c  that  do^-s,  in  a 
!  >\es,  arc  tin-  m.iLHc  creatures.  'I  In-  Innnan  beings  in  league 
v.  ith  tliuu  are  termed  inn-^iimi-mochi,  that  is.  "  do^-LOul  ., \\neis." 
When  the  spirit  of  sneli  a  ma^'ic  do^  L;-OCS  forth  on  an  errand 
i  >f  mi-chief,  its  hodv  remain-  behind.  L;TowinLr  vradualh  weaker, 
and  .-  'inelime-  d\in_;'  and  !.illin_,r  to  dec  iv.  When  ihis  hajipeiis, 
;he  spirit,  on  its  return,  takes  up  its  abode  in  the  !>  >dv  of  the 
\i.:x.iy,d.  \\ho  thereupon  becomes  more  powerful  than  ever.  '  hir 
informant  \vas  a  peas  in!  from  th;-  (  )ki  Islands,  the  lies)  -.unhoritv 
on  .-IK  h  a  point,  because  him^ell  a  believer  and  \\ith  no  thesis  to 

1  I!',  .vr. 

<'ddl\p  enough,  \\r  ourselves  once  had  to  .~,ubmi!  to  exorcism 
at  the  hand->  o]  Shinto  priests.  It  \vas  in  the  summer  of  \'^~(), 
:./•  _;•:••::  cholera  year,  and  we  were  accused  bv  the  ;iudi' >rities 
i 'i  a  certain  village  at  \\hii.h  \\x-  desired  to  halt,  of  havinL,r 
brought  the  demon  of  cholera  \vi:h  us.  [-'or,  trtie  to  human 

!  ire.  each  town,  each  village,  at  tha.t  >id  season,  al\\a\'s 
proclaimed  itself  spotless,  while  loudlv  accusing  all  its  nc'i^hboiirs 
o|  harbouring  the  contagion.  Accordin^h",  after  much  parlev, 

•  hicli    t"ok    place   in   the   drenching   r.iin.    with   ni^li!    ap]>roac  hitiL,r 

'i,  i  .•.  —  :!•:!;•  \     i  il     iindin^    another    shelter    i  ir   maiiv 
miles,    soini.-  Shinto   prie-i^   \\~eiv   sent    |o.r.      The\     ;irri\ed    in   their 
'•    \e-;tKent-'   and    iiiriotish-   curved   hats,    and    bearing   branches 
':      -    ••  r    hand-;.       Ihev    formed    in   two  HIKS  on  either   ^ide 

be;  \\  eeii    diem   our  little   part\    of  i\\o   I  airopeans 
s.-rvan;    had    to  walk.      As  we  parsed,  the  priests 
i!         I  ripping    •  •:  •  • .   ':  •-  <  <\\>r  <  >ur  heads,   and    -:  rm  k    u>   on 
'.    •      •    :  ;.       \lter  thai,  \\  e  were    Millenl  v    ac  c>  ird- 
"._•     •    r     the     ni-'ht.       T'  <    the    h>  >}L>  >ur   •  <f  the    lap  nu->e 
>\-er!iii     •  '     '    ;  •  •    :  11 -d    that   when  we  returned  to    I'ok  \  '  and 

1  •;  '••:'•       ' :  •      ".:.''    •  \  dla^'e  auth'  'fii  ii.-s  \\  >  -;v   at  oiu  >     .    :    >      I  and 
•  i  >;her  ;ii  i '.  •  •:     '  i  ':  >    •: ;  >•  -i  i;i>  >n  -e;  to  reii^n  m  i  heir  ••'."'.  1,       1'erhaps 

•  ••    ..•:•_  !:-     •  •     dm-    •  •!  'irn-  Inn:    <  >ur    >  >\\  n     per-,,  ,]|;ll 

•     :  •     the    :       IT,       \\'e     h  r,  •  •      ml\      !:••-::  .'  ::>/.  '•      lone    -,0, 
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because  it  scorns  to  us  thai  the  exorcism  i  >f  two  FaiglUhmen  near 
the  end  of  the  nineteenth  centurv  is  a  little  incident  sufficiently 
strange  to  merit  being  put  on  record. 

As  for  badgers,  thev  are  players  of  practical  jokes  rather  than 
serious! v  wicked  deceivers.  (  )ne  of  their  pranks  is  to  assume  the 
shape  of  the  moon:  but  this  thcv  can  oiilv  do  when  the  real 
moon  is  also  in  the  skv.  Another  common  trick  of  theirs  is  to 
beat  the  tattoo  on  their  siomach  (tanitki  no  hai'ii-fcusiiHii).  In  art 
they  are  general iv  represented  thus  diverting  themselves,  with  an 
enormouslv  protuberant  abdomen  for  all  the  world  like  a  drum. 

Divination.  Astrology,  horo.scopy,  palmistrv,  phvsiognomy, 
foretelling  'die-  future  bv  dreams,  all  these  forms  of  superstition  are 
current  in  japan  :  but  the  greatest  favourite  is  divination  by  means  of 
the  Fighi.  Diagrams  of  classical  China.  Xo  careful  observer  can 
walkthrough  the  streets  ol  any  large  citv  \vithoiit  noticing  here 
and  there  a  little  >tall  where  a  fortune-teller  sits  with  his  divin- 
ing rods  in  front  of  him,  and  small  blocks  inscribed  witli  sets  of 
liori/ontal  line-,  some  whole,  some  cut  in  two.  The  manipula- 
tion of  these  paraphernalia  embodies  a  highlv  complicated  svstem 
of  divination  (ailed  Kki,  litcrallv  ''Changes,"  which  is  of 
immemorial  antii|iiitv.  Coniiiiius  himself  professed  his  inability 
to  understand  tin-  matter  thor<  >ughl\  .  and  would  lain  have  had  fifty 
years  added  to  his  life  for  the  purpose  of"  plunging  more  deeply 
into  its  invsteries.  The  common  fortune-tellers  oi  io-dav  have 
no  such  qualms.  Shuffling  the  divining  rods.  thev  gliblv  instruct 
their  clients  in  all  sucli  thornv  matters  as  the  finding  of  lost 
articles,  the  proprietv  of  removing  to  another  quarter  of  the  town, 
the  advisability  of  adopting  a  child.  hukv  davs  fbr  marriage  or  for 
undertaking  a  journey,  occasional!}  il  those  in  p.  >wcr  !>e  not 
nimh  maligned  even  affairs  of  state.  Mr.  Taka>hima.  one  ol  the 
leading  citi/i.-ns  of  Yokohama,  traces  his  we.ilth  to  his  imprison- 
iiK-nt  \\'hen  ,i  lad  ;  for  in  :^,io!  a  dog-eared  cnj)V  o|  CiiiifiKius 
venerable  treatise  on  the  Diagrams  was  his  sole  companion, 
lie  has  not  .>nlv  realised,  a  fortune  hv  obedience  to  its 
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precepts,  kit  ha-  pul>li-hed  a  voluminous  commcntarv  on  the 
subject. 

Fe\v  resident  foreigners  h.uv  anv  notion  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Japanese  with  whom  the}'  come  in  contact  arc  still  inuler  the 
inlhience  of  this  <  >rder  of  ideas.  \\'e  \vill  LHVC  Inn  one  amon^ 
several  instances  oi'  which  we  iiave  had  personal  co^ni/ance.  A 
favourite  do^-  of  the  present  writer's  was  !<>.-t  in  November.  iSiyj. 
and  all  -earch.  advertisement,  and  application  to  the  police  proved 
unavailing.  Meanwhile,  the  servants  and  their  friends  privately 
had  recourse  to  no  less  than  three  diviners.  !  '  whom  were 

priests.  One  of  these  foretold  the  d.o^'s  return  in  Apr;!,  and 
another  directed  tint  an  ancient  ode  containing  the  word-,  "If 
I  hear  that  tlioii  awaitest  me,  I  will  lorthwith  return,  should  1  >e 
written  on  >lips  «\  piper  and  pasted  upside  d.own  on  :he  pillar- 
of  the  house.  I'  was  the  si^ht  of  these  slijis  tha;  drew  our 
attention  to  the  matter.  'I'lie  be>t  of  ii  i-  that  the  do.;-  \va.s 
found,  and  that,  loo,  in  ,/  month  of  April,  namelv.  April, 
i  St/i,  afu-r  having  1'eeii  mis^iivj;  for  three  years  and  live  months. 
How  thru  attempt,  with  anv  L^ood  Lrrace.  to  discredit  tin.'  liirtune- 
teller  in  ihe  eyes  ot' tlie-e  simple  t'^lk  ': 

Books  recommended.      .  ;     IV  .',".      .  by  !<•  . .   I  »r,   I    ^     .  ;   .   : 

of  ill.-  "S.,,-,         p  -  :.  .      :  •!...   K:,M  ••—<•.:.  i  ;r.i's   ti      -1.  •'          :    I  •  •  ::.il    ' 

l'J;i  ,l,i,:. 

Dress.  I:  iiild  I  ke  a  folio  volume  elal>orate!\  illu-trated 
to  do  ju>tit  e  to  all  the  j  >ei  uliaril  ii  I  .;:::>•-  N  Japanese 

i'i  >stume. 

Sjieakii^  :'r -IK -rail  \  .  :;  may  he  said  that  the  men  in-  dressed 
as  follow-.  I-'ir-i  Lome-  i  1'iin-cloth  (-•'/;:/-•-  i  o!  Meached 
mu-lin.  Ne.\!  to  this  a  <hir;  ( /uhin}  •  >ilk  •  r  LO!  on.  •  -  \\hich 
is  added  in  \\inter  .111  under- jacket  ('/'../')  material. 

(,)ut^i.!"  '.,  imes  the  LTO\\ n  (?a'i>i<>n"),  or  in  \\inter  two  \\ 
L;OWH-  i  -'.  : .'.  ,-'  and  //r* •./;•/),  kep;  in  place  i>y  a  narrow  -a-h 
On  occa>i' >!i-  oi  ceremony,  tlic-re  :-  worn  Imtherrn  •:  :'  "l 

1'i'i.ad  p;:;r  «\  tn  ai-ers.  •  >r  perhajis  \\'e  -hould  i.ithei  \  ivided 
skirt,  called  li>i'<,iw<i.  ind  :  -tilf  coi;  e  .!l<-d  h  >  •  .  Mi"  t'i,i(<i?n<t 
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and  Jidon  are  invariably  of  silk,  arul  the  ham-i  is  adorned  \villi 
the  wearer's  crest  in  three  places,  sometimes1  in  five.  The  head  is 
most!}-  bare,  but  is  sometimes  covered  by  a  very  large  straw  hat, 
while  on  the  feet  is  a  kind  of  sock,  named  Ai^i,  reaching  only 
to  the  ankle,  and  having  a  separate  compartment  for  the  big  toe. 
Of  straw  sandals  there  are  two  kinds,  the  movable  znri  used  lor 
light  work,  and  the  idiraji  which  are  bound  tightly  round  the 
feet  with  straw  string  and  used  for  hard  walking  only.  People 
of  means  wear  only  the  ii'/i  indo,  irs.  and  a  pair  of  wooden  clogs, 
called  s,ft'/<i,  out-of-doors,  The  native  costume  of  a  Japanese 
gentleman  is  completed;  by  a  fan,  a  parasol,  and  in  his  -belt  n 
pipe  and  tobacco-pouch.  Merchants  also  wear  at  their  belt  what 
is  called  a  y*.i!a!e  a  kind  of  portable  ink-stand  with  a  pen 
inside.  A  cheap  variety  of  the  kim<>w>.  or  gown,  is  the  \>u';<il<i, 
—a  cotton  dressing-gown,  originallv  meant  for  going  to  the 
bath  in,  but  now  often  worn  indoors  ( if  an  evening  as  a  sort 
of  dt  ^h.ibiiie. 

Take  it  altogether,  the  Japanese  gentleman's  attire,  and  that 
of  the  ladies  as  well,  is  a  highlv  elegant  and  sanitary  one. 
The  onlv  disadvantage  is  that  the  Hopping  of  the  X'/ww.)  hinders 
a  free  gait.  Fonncrlv  the  Japanese  gentleman  svorc  two  swords, 
and  his  back  hair  was  drawn  forward  in  a  (juetie  over  the  carefully 
shaven  middle  of  the  skull;  but  both  these  fashions  are  obsolete. 
The  wearing  of  swords  in  public  was  interdicted  bv  law  in  187^, 
and  the  \\hole  gentry  submitted  without  a  blow. 

Besides  the  lo;n-c!oth,  which  is  universal,  the  men  ol  the 
lower  classes,  such  as  coolies  and  navvies,  wear  a  sort  ol  dark- 
coloured  pinafore  (h,trd-^akc]  over  the  bus1.,  crossed  with  bands 
behind  the  back.  Thev  cover  their  legs  with  tight-fitting  drawers 
(jnoinn-hiti)  and  a  sort  of  gaiters  (k\\ilnn}.  Their  coat,  called 
shinishi-b(inlent  is  marke  1  on  the  lack  with  a  Chinese  character 
or  other  siyn  to  show  bv  whom  diev  are  employed.  15 u: 
jinrikisha-men  we.ir  the  //<////,  whkh  is  not  thus  marked,  that 
is,  when  the}'  wear  anything;  for  in  the  country  districts  and 
in  the  hot  weather,  the  loin-cloth  is  often  the  sole  garment  ni 
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the  funni'in  peDpie.  \\hiie  tin.-  children  dispDrt  themselves  in  a 
state  nt  nature.  It  is  im:  unusual  ID  see  a  kerchief  (hac/ii-nhiki) 
tied  D\XT  tiii'  biMw.  tn  prevent  the  perspirati<  >n  frum  running 
inl-i  ilir  eves.  Travellers  D|  the  middle  and  lower  classes  are 
uiien  ID  l>c  distinguished  1)\"  their  k:»ion<>  bein^r  lifted  up  and 
>hnved  iniD  the  s\>h  liehind.  bv  a  kind  D;  silk  drawers  tailed 
/,//'•///.  iiy  a  sort  i)f  milieu  nr  hand-protectm-  called  /  W  .  .ind 
bv  a  IODSO  oven.!  at  (v.//-/./).  The  peasants  wear  a  stra\\  Dvcreoat 
(///!//;>)  in  rainy  ''I'  SIMWV  weather. 

'1  lie  Japanese  CDstuine  IDI-  \\-Dinen  is  le>s  ilillerent  riMin  that 
of  the  men  than  is  the  case  with  us.  In  niauv  disiruts  the 
peasant  \voincMi  \\ear  trmisers  and  rain-cnats,  hk<-  their  liusbands. 
'I  his.  iDiipIed  \\iih  the  absence  of  beard  in  the  men,  Dficn 
makes  it  d;ttu  nit  fur  a  new-ci>mer  i''  distin^uisli  the  sexes.  In 
the  ti  >\vns,  the  variDiis  elements  .  ii  leinaie  dress  are  as  lollows. 
Ijeni-a'h  all.  c>>me  t\vn  little  apmns  iMinul  the  luins  (k<>*;lii-/>iitki 
•  ':  <//sv>-i  >:  }.  then  the  shirt,  and  then  the  kimnn<>  •  >r  A/W-'/VV 
ke]il  iii  pLu  e  by  a  thin  bell  \s/u\'>i-/iinc}.  (  )\vr  tin-  is  l..und 
thi  lar_re  >.is!i  ( n ' ;  i.  \\  liieh  i-  the  eh:  minine 

• .:.      In  i  in !'•:'  ID  h"!d  ;;  up.  a  -  ir;  D|"  panier  nr  "  imp    i\er 
( •  •'•/- •'„  e)   is   placed    underneath.  \\  hi le  a  iunuls.  ime  sirii       -         /<)'/!<') 
kee]i>    it    in    pD^ition   al)D\e.       Japanese   WDinen    best'>\\    lavish   care 
'•11    :i:'-    dressinir    iii'   their    hair.       Their    CDinbs    and    hair-jiins    D| 
:    rtui  i  DIM!,    and    n'.lu-r    (.usth      materials     ulien    rcpiv-,ent 

;..    :  \     in  'irdir-    D|    their    hu>bands'    salaries.      l-'Drtuiuileiv     ni    iliesc 
-.    and    i.-,  <-i,    dre--    -    ;hem>el\  es,    tan   be   1  |D\\  n    tr.  -in 

in^hter.       -    ji  v    Is    and    i  ue    mav    be    in     I -a  in  'p<\in 
hnd>.  J.i]  >ai  .  .    ins  r,!  it  c  h  in^-iii^  i|iii<  kl  \ . 

A     |ii'ii:"--    l,id\   s    dn->s    \\iil    iilteii    repre-^ett!    a     value    nl     2cx 

\' •>!.    "   ;I)Dii;    '    'untmi;'   the   iiriuiments   iiir   hi-r   hair.    \\<>rth    perhaps 

A     \\'Din  in    ''I    the    sin  iller    sliD]i-keepmi,r    (lass 

_"  ies   ,  .111    hiilid.i  v-inakin.Lr.    s.  ime   -i   • 

D]-     ;•        -, .  .,   .       . .  :  • :.  \      .••.•].••!,  .n     '•••  ill     rareb.      - :  •   •    :    i  m    his 

-.    a>    mui  his   wit'e  sp'.'iid   Dii    IH-IN.      i  'i  riiaj>s  he 

•     '  •      ••.[    HP  in-       .    : .    '        ic-v'v   \\Drih.        I  i     '  ihn  aiij-h 
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a  gradual  decline  in  price,  \ve  come  to  the  coolie's  poor 
trapping,  which  may  represent  as  little  as  5  v>'n,  or  even  2  yen, 
as  he  stands. 

Children's  dress  is  more  or  less  a  repetition  in  miniature  «\'  that 
oi  their  elders.  bong  swaddling-clothes  are  not  in  use.  Young 
children,  have,  however,  a  bib.  Thev  wear  a  little  cap  i  >n  their 
heads,  and  at  their  side  hangs  a  charm-bag  (!<inc/i<ikin.  made  <  nit 
of  a  bit  oi  some  bright-coloured  damask,  containing  a  cliarm 
(inaniori^fuda)  which  is  supposed  to  protect  them  from  being  run 
over,  \vashed  awav,  etc.  There  is  also  generallv  iastened  some- 
where about  iheir  little  person  a  metal  ticket  (in  ii^n-/'i/'/<r),  having 
on  one  side  a  picture  oi  the  sign  of  the  xodiac  proper  to  the  vear 
of  their  birth,  and  on  the  other  their  name  and  address,  as  a 
precaution  against  iheir  getting  lost.  [apanese  girls  do  no!,  like 
ours,  remain  in  a  sort  oi  chrvsalis  state  til!  seventeen  or  eighteen 
vears  of  age.  and  then  "come  out"  in  gorgeous  attire.  '1  he 
tiniest  lots  are  die  most  brilliantly  dressed.  I'heneeionvard  there- 
is  a  gradual  decline  the  whole  wav  do\vn  to  old  age.  which  final 
stage  is  marked  bv  the  severest  simplicitv.  Mam  old.  ladies  even 
cut  their  hair  short,  In  anv  case,  thev  never  exhibit  the  slightest 
co'/iit'l/t'rii'  <],'.  77/'///t,'vsr. 

Those  having  anv  acquaintance  with  ]ap.m.  either  personal  or 
1>\  hearsa\',  will  underhand  that,  when,  we  say  dial  the  |ap,mese 
ti't'iir  sikh  and  such  things  (in  the  present  tense),  we  speak  ol 
the  native  costume,  which  is  still  in  fairlv  common  use,  though 
unforlunatelv  no  longer  in  univer-a.l  use.  The  undigiiiiied.  hills- 
cocks  and  jvanlaloons  of  the  \\Vst  are  slowlv  but  surelv  suppuinting 
the  [)iclurcst[ue,  aristocratic-looking  native  garb,  a  change  for 
which  the  (Jovcrnnient  is  mainh'  resjionsibk1,  as  it  obliges  almost 
all  officials  to  wear  European  dress  when  on  dutv,  a.nd  oi  course 
the  inferior  classes  ape  their  betters.  Nor  have  the  women,  though 
natural! v  more  conservative,  been  altogether  able  to  resist  the 
radicalism  of  their  time  and  countrv.  In  the  vear  iSSf>.  s<  >me 
evil  counsellor  induced  tlie  Court  to  order  gowns  from  Paris  we. 
beg  iiardon,  from  lierlin  likewise  corsets,  and  those  Kuropean 
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shoes   in   which   a    Japanese   lady   iind>   it   so   hard   in  walk  \viiiuml 
looking  as  if  she  had   taken   just  a  little  drop  too  much.      Need  it 
be   said    thai    the   C'otirt    speedily    found    imitators?      Indeed,   .is  a 
s]>ur  in  the  rei  ilcitranl.   a  s. >n  oi  notification  was  issued,  "recom- 
mend;:]:,-  '    the    adoption    o!    Kuropean    costume    bv    the    ladies    of 
Japan.      In   vain    the  local    Kuropcan    press    cried    out    against    the 
barbarism,    in    vain  every    foreigner  of  task    endeavoured   pnva'elv 
to  persuade  his    Japanese   Irieiuls   no;    to   let  their  wives  make  guvs 
oi   themselves,    in   vain    MY-*.   Cleveland   and    the   ladies   of  America 
publicly   ;  i  point   mil    the  dangers   with    which    tight    lacing, 
and    European    fashions  generally,   threaten   the  health  of  those  who 
adopt    them.       The  die  \vascast  when,  on  ihe  ist  November,   I'^fi, 
the  Mmjiress  and  her  ladies  appeared  in   their   new   (  icrman   dresses 
it   a   pnMit    entertainment..      '!'!)'•    Km  press   herseli  would  doubtless 
look  thannin^  in  any   ^arb.      \\'oi:!d   one  c  iiild    -:\    as   much  lor 
—    will!    her    1:1  1    fi  >r  tii.  ise   th  it   folio       '       I  •:'  '       I'lie   \x-ry 
-:    so(_;et\     of  Tokvo   tcntained.    i;    is    true,    from    ihe   bei;in- 
niiur.     ;     leu       i     verv     ie\\'     -w  >men    of    wli-«-;e    dress     1'ierre     Loti 
could    s.iy    uithoin    ilatterv.    "/"///'/A'   en    v/ //;/,•;/,    <JHI   MV(/;,'    /<•  ;/;i^c  ti 
]'•!!/-    i'i   <jiii  rv/  rr, ii'iii ;,:   /'•  ,  n    J.nr'm'."      Mil;    the    majorii}  '.      No 
Laru  iture    loiiKl    do    |u>:ice    to     ;ln-     b.id     '':j-inx-.     tlie     ill-tilimi; 
•   M  !xx-i  hinu'  i  o|,  iurs,    thai    ran    :     I        !          i    i  SSfi  and 
i  -  • . i.      Sni'v  e    then    I      i  been     •     •     '        'i    ix'.u'iion.    in    1  niise- 

:  .    ii    '..•  •  '    i    ihe     have  liajipilv  re'iliri       '   '        In    ir.ll 

'     -; uii.i-.       Ho  ,    i  !i  M-;i: ;,,_,-    j;    js  t, ,  see  a  be\'\    oj  liicin  thus  dressed, 

•  /.     in  :    i     \on,     i/oi     nieix'h'     li!\ni...      tlothc's    i  in       <iu  h    a 

-\  iM  >h>  >r  v    i .,    -  r,  \  -,    and    bro-^vin    and    other    delii.au.1   Inn  -  o|   silk 

uid    !  inn      !r.  11    .    -     i    •  •:nn,c  !<•::.     ma'n  he^ !  b\    the  .  •  >\  .  and 

'     •  '          •     :        l\    ;     '        1  and  .simple,  n     nners    •:    I  musical 

Duck-hunting-    with    ih'-    helji    of   dei    '_v.-    and    a    <ori    o]    1  ir^x- 

:;  1      •::'     (or    the    |  air] "  i>e    XA  r,h    j  n  >ni  \  ^    and 
em      :  kmeiit-    an  1    (.oiicealed    aile\  -,    is    r>    -p.  nt 

•     •  •  ••    :     ::       I'okvo     ••:;.••    ';,;'•      \  ear- 
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amusement  of  members  of  the  Imperial  Family.  Ilcing  thus 
modern  in  origin,  and  requiring  an  extensive  park  \vith  large 
and  quiet  sheets  o(  water  for  its  pursuit,  this  spoil  has  scarcely 
been  taken  up  beyond  the  Imperial  circle,  except  bv  one  or  two 
millionaire  families  \vho  occasic  >nallv  invite  their  friends  to  a 
battue.  Catching  ducks  as  one  \vould  catch  butterflies  must  be 
good  fun.  and  is  said  to  require  not  a  little  skill. 

Hawking,  v, inch  \\'as  a  favourite  pursuit  o|  the  Japanese  nobilitv 
in  the  .Middle  Ages,  is  still  sometimes  practised  on  the  same 
occasions.  In  (act,  the  new  spurt  of  duck-hunting  would  seem 
to  have  developed  out  of  the  old  one  o|  hawking,  \\hile  it  was 
partly  suggested  by  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  ducks  and 
other  migralorv  \\ater-fowl  habituallv  come  down  from  the  north 
to  spend  the  winter  on  the  lagoons  around  Tokyo  and  in  the 
castle  nil  pats. 

Earthquakes  and  Volcanoes.  "Oh  !  how  I  wish  I  could 
leel  an  earthquake!"  is  general  lv  among  the  first  exclamations  of 
the  newly-landed  Fumpean.  "What  a  paltrv  sort  of  tiring  it  is, 
considering  the  fuss  people  make  about  it!"  is  generally  his 
remark  on  his  second  earthquake  (for  the  first  one  lie  invariablv 
sleeps  through).  I>ut  after  the  liith  or  sixth  he  never  wants  to  ex- 
perience another  ;  and  his  terror  of  earthquakes  grows  with  length  of 
residence  in  an  earthquake-shaken  land,  such  as  Japan  has  been 
from  time  immemorial.  Indeed,  geologists  tell  us  that  much  of 
Japan  would  never  have  existed  but  for  the  seismic  and  volcanic 
agency  which  has  elevated  \\iiole  districts  above  the  ocean  bv 
means  of  repeated  eruptions. 

I  lie  cause  oi  earthquakes  remains  obscure.  I  he  learned  incline 
at  present  to  the  opinion  that  the  causes  may  be  many  and 
various:  but  the  general  connection  between  earthquakes  and 
volcanoes  is  not  contested.  The  "faulting"  \\hiih  results  from 
elevations  and  depressions  of  the  earth's  crust,  the  infiltration 
of  water  to  great  depths  and  the  consequent  generation  of  steam, 
the  caving  in  of  subterranean  hollows  hollows  themselves  pro- 
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dnced  iii  all  probability  hv  chemical  degradation  the-,  •  aiul  other 
causes  have  been  appealed  tu  as  the  most  probable.  <  >nc  hi^hlv 
remarkable  I'.K  t  is  ih.it  vulcanic  and  earthquake-shaken  regions 
arc  almo>!  ahva\'s  adjacent  tu  areas  o|  depression.  The  greatest 
area  of  depression  in  the  \\orld  is  the  I'.uitic  basin:  aiul  accord- 
ingly round  its  bonlers,  ti^un  Kaincliatka  llinm^h  the  Kurilrs  to 
japan,  theiiL'c  throii^'h  a  line  o|  sun!!  i>lands  to  the  Philippines 
ami  to  Java,  then  eastward  to  \e\v  Zealand,  and  ri^ht  tip  the 
\vestern  coast  o|  S  mth  America,  is  Ljrmipjd  die  ini^hticsl  array 
of  volcanoes  diat  die  world  contains.  Another  ilui  oi'  interest  is 
the.  unreal  •!'  nccurrcncc  ><\  eartlujtiakes  during  the  winter  mo] 
This  h.is  been  explained  bv  Dr.  Kno;i  as  the  rcsnl;  ,  .f  ••  die  annual 
pLM'ioduitv  of  two  well-known  nieteomli  i^ical  phenomena  name- 
ly, sium  accumulations  .  >vcr  continental  are.is,  and  bannneiric 
gradients."" 

Japanese    histor\'    is    a    concatenation     of    earthquake     disasters, 
exceeded     onlv     b\'     tho^e    '.\h:ih     lra\e    de^ola.tedl    >  'ir.ii    An;. 
Hut    the    lapanese    people    had    jieifoixe   submitted    to  Uioe  ravages. 
\vith' >ut      HiemptiiiL;'     to     investigate      the     causes     , ,,     earthquakes 
scientitn  ;ill v.      All    the\     had    done    wa.s    io    record      •  •    and 

superstition-   i.'iineUed    with    the   subjeU.   one   «\    ihe  mo-,1  pupular 
of  \vhic  h  latter  (  p<  i|  •  ed  i:i  m,m\    pan-.  •  •;'  the   \\.  .r'd    liesi  les 

Jap. in  i    is    thai    earthquakes    are1    due   in   a    larp:   subterranean    li-h. 
\\huh     ''.::j_!'--    aboiil     \\hene\'er     it     \\akes    up.         Aliotiii-i'    ip'ii.ii) 
coiinn  in  \    i-n'.ri'ianii'd.    a.nd   embodied     in    the    l< 'il' >\\  in-    d  i^vrel 
verse,     ••    ' : .   '    i  i-rt;im     I'du-r   i  n  >  urr  : ...       .     :        • 
In  >ur  ,:'  |  -I.M  e  : 

A  it    ;<   ,'    ;  //;/..// 

'  /  •     ,•///•///  .  •     in 
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Which  mav  be  Kngiished  as  iollows  : 

Al  twelve  o'clock  it  means  disease. 

At  eight  or  f;  >ur  'tis  rain. 
At  ten  'tis  drought,  \vliile  >ix  and  two 
(  )fwind  are  tokens  plain.* 

With  the  -advent  of  the  theoretically  minded  Kuropean.  a  new 
era  was  inaugurated.  A  society  named  the  Seismological  Society 
of  japan  was  started  in  the  spring  of  iSSo,  chictlv  through  the 
efforts  ,  ,f  Professor  [ohn  .Milne.  F.R.S..  who  has  e\'er  since  devoted 
all  lii>  energies  to  wrestling  with  the  problems  \\hich  eartlujuakes, 
earth  oscillations,  earth  currents,  and  seismic  and  \-olcanic  phe- 
nomena generally,  sii[»ply  in  siuh  perplexing  quantity.  The 
Japanese  government,  too.  has  lent  a  helping  hand  bv  the 
establishment  of  a  chair  of  seismology  in  the  Imperial  I  niversi- 
iv.  and  ol  several  hundreds  of  observing  stations  all  over  the 
empire.  —  an  empire,  remember,  dotted  with  no  less  than  titty-one 
active  volcanoes,  and  experiencing  about  live  hundred  shocks 
vcarl  y. 

Can  earthquakes  be  prevented:  It"  thcv  cannot  be  prevented, 
tan  they  ai  leas!  be  foretold.'  Ijoih  these  questions  nm-i  un- 
fortunately be  answered  in  the  negative.  Still,  certain  practical 
results  luvc  been  arrived  at  In'  Mr.  Milne  and  his  fellow-workers. 
which  are  bv  no  mean-  to  IK.-  despi-ed.  It  is  now  possible  to  make 
what  is  called  a  "seismic  survey  "  oj  anv  Lrivcn  plot  o|  ground,  and 
to  indicate  which  localities  \\ill  be  lea>t  liable  to  shocks.  It  has 
also  been  sho\\  n  th.tt  the  complete  isolation  of  the  founda- 
tions of  a  building  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  obtains  [or  the 
building  comparative  immunity  from  damage.  The  reason  is  that 
the  surface  shakes  more  than  the  adjacent  lower  Liver-,  of  the  soil, 
ju^i  as,  if  several  billiard-balls  be  placed  in  a  row,  an  impulse1  given 
to  the  first  one  \\ill  make  only  the  la>t  one  tlv  oil,  while  thox 
in  the  middle  remain  nearly  motionless.  For  the  same  iva-on.  r 
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N  dangerous  to  build  near  die  rd_:v  of  :\  dill.  To  aivhueus, 
an'ain.  various  him.-,  have  been  inveii,  boih  from  experience 
accumulated  on  the  spot,  and  al>o  IPHU  ili.M  of  Manila  and  <>t!uT 
earihquake-sluiken  1>  >rali'.ies.  The  passage  from  naiural  !o  anilkial 
vibrations  beinjj  obvious,  Professor  Milne  ha>  been  if,!  MH  to  the 
invention  o|  a  machine  v,  huh  records,  alter  iln-  ni.iniirr  •  •!'  ,'. 
seisinoq-raph,  the  vibrations  >  <\  rail\vav  in: ins.  'I'Jiis  inatii'iie 
keeps  an  automatic.  ree<  n\l  «\  all  Hi;1  moiiitiis  oi  a  train,  ain! 
ser\'es  to  ik-irci  inv^'iilarities  occurring  al  i  rossin^s  anil  points, 
as  al>o  tin  ise  due  to  \vani  of  ballas;,  dellris  in  briii-jrcs.  and 
s<  p  on. 

I  hu>,  nnperiet-t  as  il  >iiil    is,    imperil.^        s    ; ;  i!  •   natiiK1  oi    ilu-  t.  .;>r 
nun    perliaj'S  O'luleinn  it  al\va\s   to   remain,    '.lie  seiei'.ee  oi   scismo- 
|OL;'\'    ji.'.s    already    In  inn •    pru'tical     im:1.    ;;i    eilectniL;'    a    >a\in_;'    ol 
tens    oi"    thoii^.nuls    of    dollars.       !••    th'ise    ulio    are    inteivsh 
seisiiioiiielers    and    -leisnio^'r.iphs,    in    fartlnjuake    maps    an  i 
quake     (.alalo^ncs,      in     S(..'i>mii       Mir\e\'s,      in      initrosei-niix      t-ar'.Ii 
.  >i>.    earth     pulsation.-,,     an  i     u'en  T.ili\     in     e   nil     pinkie-;,     vn 
ivi    in  inn -nd  .'  prnixt!  ol  the  /',"<!  >/.<</<  //"  ':  -  of  Iht'  A'        /-   '••..'.'./.'  .V  >t  ii  ,'\> 
'•/'    '/I'm.     Loiiijilrie    in    >ix;ili")    \  •   '  (Mile-.    <        i;.-    >    mtiim.ill' >n.     the 
A'     •          .       •     '/''//   ;/  .•/...•"'/'/',.•.•,'.    :ii  •  •  -  die    \'ohim  •   •  •    //".''//- 

•.  •  '•  •.    >\    ['fp  ':c--  'i'  M  ilne  in  ;  .I'  •   "  I  mrrna!  >  'ii,  i    Si 

1 !'  •    IX.    ! '  :! :    II.   '  'I    ',!!'•    .S'(.',  </v/(J    '., ,'(/'/;/;  .  ,    ,ii!  \ 

i  !-  i   ! in1       >,.     IP  «•>          1. 1]  1,1:1,      '  •:  :  -•:•;!>- 

.     ,'  '••.•.'•;•.  .:  :•.  ii\  i- 

p,     ,:       .  •     •   '.         in          •  Km  .       :,    :•  • 

.\-p--.ninl\\          ;  I  i 

id        'in      !.--,n!.       i  '.  •      '•-.-'   /\'         . 

',  \     '.     '  u    A '  .'  i 

iili  ii        •    •         •.     \  •    i  •    "i     i  -  -  •• .       I ,'  n  i  :        :    i  :n- 

•  •     '      :          .  '  ,  p-n     i '       i:-f'i  '.         ••  '; ;  -n 

•        ;  •  .,\  :   .      .  ,    .       -,          •       ,          '  :  .  '-pi, 
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Education.  .During  the  Middle  A;j:es,  education  was  in  the 
hands  <>f!.he  liuddhist  priesthood.  The  temples  were  the  sch< » >!s, 
tile  -idrect  most  insisted  on  was  the  Buddhist  suira.s.  The 
acxvs-don  of  UK- Toiutiuraewa  dvnasly  to  the  Sho^unate  (.V.I).  1^:3- 
!>!'>-)  droned;',  with  it  a  change.  The  educated  clas>es  turned 
C 'iifucianist.  Accordingly  the  Confucian  C.'Kissics-  ihe  /•'.•/•• 
J>tn>l;S  ai:d  liie  Fi:  e  (^.ini>;:s—\^rA^  installed  in  the  jdaee  •  : 
hi  >i].  ,ur.  Ier>rni  \>v  hear;,  exj."  >'.iniied  as  carei"ul!\'  LIS  in  C'hina 
it.sel/.  He-idies  the  Chinese  Cir--k_>.  in>trueti^n  '>vas  ^iven  in  die 
native  hi-;  ''.v  ;ind  literature.  S'.-ne  U-w  ardent  stiulents  ]-:.d-.;:d 
'.'.:  •''.:'"..'•'  hri'iturh  Dutch  hexiks  tint;  iiad  !  xvii  ivLT^evl,  i«  irn  iwed, 

and  i'di,.-r  scientitic  kir  -'--  ied^e  kn  >wn  1. 1  'he  e-!iee-:ded  in  tnein. 
Mu.  -ueh  d:..-\'i  itees  • -."  i-.ur>i>;-an  ]i.-LirninL,r  \vere  i<>r  '  •  maintain 
the  'jTea:>.--t  -ecree\".  a.nd  were  haanpereu  ;-.y  alna^'i  inereJil)Ie 
liiiikui'i'.-s  :  ii  .;•  the  .  i'/.Tiinient  < «/  th  :  d..\'  iV1 'V,-ni\;  .  ,n  adi  tilings 
:i.;v:-n.  n;  !  :.r  re  tiian  .  ,viL-  ;x-]. -us  .<n  lent  >-].;  ;  ••  >  d;  ir-  d.e.ith 

\\ddl     die     r  inn     ,  i.'     i  M'iS.     ih'.-     •,  ,;   '      >••,->:  _•;,;         .'         ;i;  \.la    ai 

i  re; id  ii> -d  a ',\    -  .      Ir.di'  --.i.  .  - .  i-n  '  ,.  /  r.  •  i  N''>>  t;:e    ;•  arn;n.;  •  •:'  i"  irc:_rn 

i.'"iiit'le-.e'    rerinn     wa,s    ini'.iated— a    r.'j-iie    •  .n    \Ve-.tern    iitu-s      and 
»   s  jr.-;    1    ,.'.r,    a:    lir-t    ch'.ed       under   AnK-nean    .  d\d,-.       1  :. 
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•  •:''•._:,       .::_';. .:_•>•••     and      ioivi^n      llKUilici'v         Sniiie     •  <\     the     nioiv 
enterprising     l<mk     l-'ivm  h     leave,    and     snuii^leil     themselves    mi 
I'o.i.rd    homeuard-liound    ship-.       This    \\as    lni\\      (i  i    mention    luit 

'  '-\  -  •  '.-'I..  >  '  i ii  ;  i  .  •• ::  i' :  •  'i ;^  Vi  mills,  lii")  and 
Iiioui-.  entered  I'll  I  lie  career  \\hich  IM^  led  them  .it  !•-'  to 
preside  over  the  destinies  »\  their  count rv. 

I'hr  Tokx'o  I  nivcrsitv  inrliuk'S  six  i.uuitir-.  ii.nii'-i\,  Lau. 
Mniii  iiu1.  Kiu,rinei'riiiLr.  I  au-raunv.  Sunn.  c.  ait'l  A^rifiiliun1. 
'I'lu-  ( '<  '!l<-;;c  i  .I  Mcdii  iuc  \\as  till  ivccntly  uniU-r  (ii-mian  inlUiriitv. 
Tin-  . iihcr  oili'.-^i-s  II.HI-  li.id  aiul  >:;!!  li;i\x-  |>!Mics>;.irs  oi'  varimis 

•  i. '.':..•: i..';'  <•-.    uiii'lh     |,ip,;]"--r.    An^li i-Saxi  >M.     ;ni|    (ienitan.       I  IK- 
-tiuli'iits  ninnln.'!'   5.4      .      A    st.-i.-i  nul    l'ni\rrsil\    was    inau^nr.i'i-tl    at 
Kv(")tu   in    i^i^7-    \\iili    i!i<'   llnvc    tiicullics   .  •!'   L\\\,    A I  •  !  j  ':.       ,uul 
Si.ic'1  ice  (in*,  hnlin^  Mn^'ineerin^).      Its  c'<  nnses  are  alteinU-il  1  ••.     •.-•:' 
'<.\     >iiiilents.      (  Mli-.-r   iinpiirtaiit    eiUK-atimial  est.ililishiiienls  >;arted 
and    maintained    li\-    tin:    ( ii>venuneiii     are     two     IIii;lier    Ni'i'tna.l 
Sehi»"ls    d  >r    \iHinn'    turn    and     oin     \- <v    \..iinu    winnen.     lii'l\'-.-<even 
n'llier  Normal  Schools,  the  I  li^lier  C'ommeixial    Si  h  ml.  the  I''nrei^n 
I .. ,;:--i;. uv    Stliiiol.    the:    Tethnical  Selionl.    'die    N'.il lies'    Seho.,1.    the 

•    iii-    N'.u.il    and    Milit.irv   Aeadeinies.    die  Si  h"i  ,1  of  Na.\  i^ 

•!).-    l-'ine    \I-H   School,    die    Tokyo    MuMt.il    Ai  ;i.l«-niy.    the    Hand 

:•    '.     iMimi'    Si.  1  tool,    the     A '_;•;• 'A  nluiral     ('••Ile^'e    al     Sapporo,       i    : 

[  [i-her    Si  li.-.l.s.     ,,r    \\hii  !:     OJK-     is     in     'IT.kyo    ,,nd    live    are 

iiin-s.        l'\\o  other    Higher   Schools      uur    in    ( 'h.">hri 

1  :    >.!Snma      liii'n.i1    thi-ir    iiuonie    h'om     imuU     !_rr.H!ied 

ii\      llir    e\- 1  la'in  \  "'      o     ;h,  i-;-    i  (i-,  >\  JiKe-.          I'o    el  to     mrihei 

.\oiild  •    •  .  ;     our      -i  opr.        SoinetJiii  -.       lie 

:        ,  -'  • '( anent    thai    the    japaa     -      <  >•  •     : ' anent 

•      '  '    -  7-  p!"iin  irv     M  IP  » '!-.     \\  hii  h     ha\  e    a     SUM    « it 

-  .   :  ;  -  tea<  I-  i  >  .uid    in-  amended  ! i\    ;.  i  ;;.  i         M  holars  :  .a.d  j;" 
m;  1  •  \\\\     ; '   -  i    teat  her>    and    ne.ii  i  \    i^, 

tide]      r  1 1  •  1 1  > .          I'  h  <  •  i  •  i         :  - 
i;nin  pri      '  •       illi-^i->.    L'l-e.n    and    -m  ill.    •  A    uhn  h    dn-    Ii     i 

•  .•   •     .m     ' :  ' •    Ki-i"<    f  iijnki!     a     I  ."k  v  '<.    Ii  >tmdi-d    in  -    the 

hn  e    hinl  ri''-r     i-'uku/  \\  .:-<-<  !a 
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Cohere,  also  ,',i  lok\o.  founded  and  still  maintained  in  l'»mi; 
Oktiina.  -an  eminent  ]  >o]itician.  leader  « >i  the  Progressist  panv. 
The  scln  ilastic  cslablislnncnts  of  the  Protestant  missii  maries  like- 
\\ise  fill  a  o  insidcrahie  place  in  public  esteem. 

Only  a  small  percentage  ol  lapanese  students  hoard  at  their 
resj)ec(i\'c  schools.  In  Tokvo  alone  there  are  (Mav.  1904)  n<> 
less  than  iSfn  lodging-houses,  \\hich  make  their  living  bv  punin^- 
students  up  and  feeding  tliein  i.heapl\'.  Tile  svstcm  is  n>  >;  \vitliout 
its  drawl  lacks,  especiaih"  mi  the  side  nf  murals. 

l-'emale  eilucalion  is  dt'licialh'  provided  for  In  tiie  1'i^'i.er 
Nonnnl  School  lor  ( iids  alread\"  refei'i'ed  to,  !>v  sevcnty-niMe 
lli^'h  Schools,  the  lYvrcsse^'  School,  etc..  etc.  <  M  tin;  main" 
private  institutions,  the  Industrial  School  ll  >r  (iirls  is  the  largest. 
The  I  iiiversitv  \»r  Womui,  cstalilished  ai  T"'k\'o  in  ig  I.  granted 
r 20  decrees  iu  1^04.  Xor.  in  e\"en  so  slip-In,  a  sketch  as  this,  i- 
it  possible  'o  omit  i'eie!\-nce  lo  the  nuiiK-riius  educational  societies 
\\hich,  li>r  a  scries  of  years  p;ist.  have  done  n'ood  \\ork  throup-liont 
the  countrv.  Tlie  militarx'  drill,  loo,  \\hich  figures  in  the 
curriculum  of  all  government  schools,  deserves  notice.  I:  \\as 
made  obligatorv  in  [SS6.  and  Iras  produced  excellent  ivsuhs  boih 
on  ihe  [ilu'sii pie  and  the  spirit  o|  the  si.  hcilars.  \arious  l''.ui"ope;::i 
sporN.  diough  not  insisted  on,  a  a:  encouraged.  Baseball  seems 
to  he  that  io  \\hii_h  ihe  voung  lellows  take  mosi  kindh. 
l'!\'en  'die  pirl.s  are  IKA\  mad>  to  pas>  through  a  course  oi' 
gvmnastics. 

The  K-.idiiig  idtea  ol  the  Japanese  ( iovenimeiit,  in  all  its  educa- 
tional impi'o\x",nen!s,  is  the  desii\-  to  assimilate  the  national  \vav>  o; 
thinking  to  those  o|  lun'opean  countries.  Ilo\\-  great  a  measure- ol 
success  has  already  been  alt  ai  nod.  can  !»•  best  gauged  b\  c-oniparing 
one  o!'  tlie  surviving  old-fashioned  literati  of  (lie  Tempo  per;...! 
(A.I>.  i  S  .;••  -  iS 44 1  \\illi  ;m  intelligent  \oiing  man  of  ;h  •  ne\\ 
school,  brought  up  a!  the  Tokvo  Iniversitv  oral  M  :'.  l-'iiku/a\sa's. 
Ih'-  i  \\  o  si  •(•in  to  In.- 11  >ng  to  difterent  \v<  irlds.  At  iln-  same  time 
clear  iliai  no  eff.  irts.  In  i\vc.'\-er  arduous,  can  make  the  Kuropeanisation 
coini'letc.  In  effect,  what  is  thr  situalionr  Al!  tin-  n-i;io!;>  .j' !'•!•• 


iu  Education. 


,1, 

K''ina:'.  Kmpire  in  the  hackim nmd.  i>ne  ChrN'ian  \ 
eentre,  > 'He  gradual  emaneipati<  i;i.  •'>•  fn-in  ieudali^in  ind  next 
>luti>in.  v.urked  •  •;;'  i  >r  iinw  in  pr<n.e-v>  tij"  iivi'r.;"  \u  irked 
nut  t>  cether.  < 'ne  art.  i 'Me  inuv.e.  i-ne  kind  •  ••  idi"in.  e\  n  h'.iiud) 
the  words  e:;pres-in_r  i;  ,  ry  :  •':,  land  in  land.  Japan  s'.auds 
!>ev««nd  llii<  pa'e.  hecause  her  pa>i  li.,-  in-cn  lived  thr.  m^h  under 
t  •  -nditi  'ii-  .ill  'j  iher  difteren;.  t  liina  ;  -  !•  r  '  ;-••.  •  •  nd  .U 
Her  lan^uaLiX'  i-  r..  >t  Arvan.  is  e\'en  Russia's  ;•.  \;  ;:-:  <] 

'    :: ;  •  •;.!  •  v  in  I  •  •.  (  !ir>'-.  •::.!•  ^ii    :>','.'      i  itlier   re<  uiu 
•  :    e.'inmentarv    ti  i    ii;:','1    them      '    al!    intelii^ilue    ;  '     .     |ajiane>.i 

>ttulent.  \'.'ii'  >  i  >t t !.•  11  lia>  ii'  it.    e\  e! .    ' '  •   •'  :  -•  ^    •:'. '•    ]    •: ;  . :'  ••/  ''  • 

'i.  '-:•   xvliieh    i;    i'-   >  iii^lit   t- »  tran>lat«.-.      S>  >  \\  ell 

-'•  ••  '  i  i ''.'  |  M  iaiie>e   e  iiu  at'  •;-.  ' : .  ,     i'    h    -    i  'een  i  u>t  >n     r\    . 

".'..:'-    j  '.;• :    :  '    im;  •.:••".    ;.;  - '      •     '':•  '          .       ' 

thr  .UL'ii    tli  •    medium   ,,f  llie    Kiuli^ii    i,,n-ih-.       I  :  i-.    ;    • 

n    ,  n  -nn  .u-    .  ."  i  .     .  :      :if-    a-,  k. 

•-..:•..    .  .-.' :  .          '     :         \-    •     •  i 


Embroidery. 

read  Ameiican  hisiorv  anv  m>  «iv.  \Vc  want  to  read  h.  >\v  balloons 
aic  made."  Sucli  i1-  a  specimen  ur  the  rcque>ts  whkh  everv 
teacher  in  Japan  must  iiave  had  to  listen  to  over  and  over  ai^ain. 
Actual  insubordination  — unknown  under  the  eld  regime  became 
vcrv  frequent,  during1;  the  closing  vears  <  >l~  the  nineteenth  ccnturv, 
scarcelv  a  trimester  passing  without  the  bovs  of  some  important 
^ehoo]  .-/inking  work  on  the  plea  of  disapproval  oi  tlieir  teachers' 
methods  or  management.  Moreover,  there  sprang  up  ;i  class  oj 
rowdv  youths,  called  S'~i.</ii  in  Japanese,-  juvenile  agitators  who, 
taking  all  polities  to  be  their  province,  used,  to  ohtrude  their  views 
and  their  ]>resence  on  ministers  of  state,  and  to  wavlav— hhukrcou 
a;ul  kmie  in  hand  those  whose  opinions  ,  ,\\  matters  of  public 
interest  happened  to  differ  from  their  own.  These  unhealdiv 
sMnptoms.  like  others  incidental  to  ihe  childhood  . .;  the  N*ev. 
japan,  seem  no\\  to  have  passed  awa\'  v,-ithout  leaving  anv  penna.- 
neii!  ill  (.'fleets. 


E3E  EE.  These  letters  which,  to  the  perple.xitv  of  European 
iraveii'.Ts.  ad.op.i  the  >iL;'nIioardi.s  ol'  manv  forwarding  agencies  in 
modern  Japan,  stand  for  the  Kn^li-'h  word  "express." 

Embroidery.  'Hie  reader  mav  tiiv  of  heinir  told  ol'  each  an 
in  succession  ;ha;  i;  \vas  imported  into  japan  Iroin  ('hiiv.  via 
K'irr;:  1)\"  lluddlust  missionaries.  Dm  when  such  is  the  facl,  \\ha; 
can  lie  done  hut  state  it?  The  ^reatesi  enrly  Japanese  artisi  in 
emhroiderv  of  whom  memorv  has  he-'n  preserved  was  ('hfijo 
llime.  a  Duddhi-i  nun  of  nohlc  hiith.  who.  according  to 
legend,  \\-as  an  incarnation  of  Kwannon,  the  (io.l.'e---  of  >iei\\. 
Ain.  r  enduriuL;'  relentless  persecution  a1,  llie  hand-1  of  ;i  u'Uel 
stepmother,  slu:  retired  to  the  temple  o|  Taema-dera  in  \  nu,:!-'. 
where  her  uTand  emliroidvred  picture,  or  ///•/;/.///,'  a>  ii  i>  ia! 
oi'  the  Duddhisi  Iieaven  with  ii-  m,in\  m;insion^.  i-  -'.ill  -lio'/,  n. 
'I  he  LTOI.IS  di(;m>elves  are  -a, id  io  h  vo-  ai.led  her  in  -!:i-  •••. o-!. 


i  v  Empress. 

I'hc  embroiden  and  hrouule  and  painted  >iik--  •  >\  nil  PIV  modern 
davs  posse»  e.\i|ih>ite  beautv.  A  unnparativeh  ret  eni  imenti.pni  i> 
die  f'ifi'i/n-vit^i'fi,  in  \\  hk  h  ril  il  >cd  velvet  is  u.scil  a.-  the  irr<  >nnd  !•  >r  pie- 
iuiv^  \\liuli  are  real  works  ol  art,  the  velvet  heni:^  p.Tin  i  lit.  p'.nlv 
d\  ed.  ]  urtlv  painted.  Tin  onl  v,  as  \\e  o  mid  nol  help  no'deim;' on 
.1  i\\  eni  \  i>u  to  K  voto,  lint  ihe  ein'ni'p  iide!'er>  ieinl  inoiv  ;nul  iiiorc 
U  i  drop  the  patterns  oi"  draL;"on>  aiul  pheiiixi-s  and  il  i\\(  r-i. .; r-.  etc.. 
etc..  \\huh  nuule  their  iaine.  aiul  .u'nalh  elei  !  lo  \\ofk  innn 
photographs  instead,  tliu--  de^'radniL;'  !i\i'  an  to  the  level  oi  >iavi>h 
inii  ilion.  I  he\  inlonned  n^  tii.it  the  ;jloh;--irottcrs  preler  I  hoe 
Ie>s  e>Uietii  pieces  \\ith  a  real  jinriki^lia  or  ,:  i\-al  --ireet  Lnnji-p  >>! 
io  the  lonnal.  inn  oh!  hou  iieautii'ul.  lar.t  ie>  of  ,111  eailier  date. 
Douiiiless  iiev.-ioiners  have  to  i  ,e  e.iiK-ated  up  to  ilioe  ihinn'--. 
llo\\c\\-r.  lieini_r  hut  a  man.  while  >ome  ol  our  readers  are  sure  to 
'i''^  \\lio.se  sharp  e\es  would  >  ><  >\\  detei  I  iiji-tiikes.  \\e  must 
in  ii'oiii  riiii.-niii;  iniii  anv  iiii'lher  del  ail>  or  disi  jU!>iiion->. 
\\'e  vxiinld  o;i]\-  ret  oiiin  send  ..II  uho  can  lo  \  !.-,•',  the  Kvoio 
einliroider\  ;liid  \elvei->hop>.  aiu!  i  >  take  pie;il\  o|  iiionev  in 
iheii  pur-'1.  I  here  ina\  be  i\\o  ojiinions  alioul  [apane^e  pain  in  •  : 

i  '!ll\     oiie   ,ll  n  ,nl     1:1:  ,,!lii--e    ellllii'i  >\\  ie!  \  . 

Note    in     !'.i^;;i:;.    as    an     iii>taiiie    o|  lop^\--tui'\  \'d> 'in.  thai   <    i'h 
parati\eh     k-u     Japanese    einln'oiderei^    .ire    \\oineTi.         \ll    tin'    !»'-! 
-     re  the    v  'i'k  ol  nien  and   !»>v>. 

lilniprt-ss.       I'he  S   lii    iau   ua^onh    iiiti^uiiui  o  ]         , 

'  '<  >!i-i  i;  lltii  'll   i  'I     1  >s'(.         !)l-,ore  lilell.  ^e\  ertl  e'llj  •l'e>-e-< 

:    '        '    •   'lie,  and    one    o|    t  i  ^  -in.    iii:1    i  .n  i  i  >re-^     [MIL''O 
•    •     •          i  i    I-ai-Ii-h    I'e.ider  !    it  ^i^nilies    • 

'  •    '    -:  h' T.  'i-.    fu in'i  -  •  •    earl \     |.i] i,ini->.'  !e_-'-nd 

Al      <  "II      i  I  i  -  I  '  <\'.\        \\l>       M\   i  II'  i!  '  i..\  |.  \|         i     [i,llie>e      ••1,1- 

n  n  ,.       I  )<  iiil  it  le»    the  reiiio]  •  .,    \.\\>.<  i 

i       the       ii  if,!       IP         i    PI'I   '  :  '  i        •:,.•.•••!;•  pill  •  i 

I  ii  •  in.  i  '  \\  a-  h  i:  •.' 

'    'i   i     i    .  .     .  •:  i.  •     i  i  ill-e.  Jlleiil  e  p  i 

i    ;    ni'"      I:n:  pen  d    F.n       •          i: '-  plnn-i \    n  ;:i\  '•     :  i  i   i ;  ;'     •:     '.   • 


English  as  she  is  Japped.  i  ;- 

alien    in    blood,  like    the    ivi^niu.L;'    houses  oi  Knt^iand,  RU-V-M.  and 
man}'  oilier  Kuropean  suites. 

The  present  Kmpress  is  oi  course  Kmpress  Consort.  Her  name 
is  Haru-ko,  correcllv  translated  bv  Pierre  Loii,  in  his  J",ip'incrit:^ 
d'Automne.  as  ••  I'lniperatrice  Printemps."  \Yi^e!v  abstaining  from 
even  the  shadow  of  interference  in  politics,  this  illustrious  lady, 
daughter  of  a  hi^'h  noble  of  die  Court  of  Kyoto,  devotes  her  Hie 
to  learning  -and  to  '.food  \vorks,  hospitals  in  particular  enLn'osMni^ 
her  attention.  The  Red  Cross  Hospital  al  Shibuva  in  dokvo, 
one  oi"  the  most  spacious  one  mi^lil  well  sav  lu.\urious  -  hospitals 
in  the;  Jvast,  \vas  her  creation,  and  the  (Irarily  Hospital  at  Shiha 
in  Tok\'">  also  enjovs  her  inunilicein  paU'ona;.;;-. 

English  as  she  is  Japped.  Kiurli>h  "as  she  is  >poke  and 
wrote"  in  }a]i;;n  il  inns  (juite  an  enticing  slud}'.  !'  meets  one  ^\\ 
landing,  in  such  signboard  inscription-  as 

TAILOR   \.\Ti\' !•    (\(  il  Xd'R\". 
DKA1T.R.    MILLIXKR   AND    LADII-'.S  O'c  TFAd'd  1;.K. 

TliC    Rill;»l<,   til''.   /(7'V'V,    ',!:,'  7'r7/v;    //!,>  f( ','illl,^^ 

HAND    PAX'I'IXC;    POST  CARDS 
MAXt'FA(TURKI).      I5V  CAKK  cV   A.   PIKCK.  ( )K.    ISRI-'.AD.t 

KXTK.\CT    01"    FO\VI,    („:,;•  ,,n  .-,','->//"/'.  ) 

IT:ST  :\n  LK. 

I'hol.^raphcr    !'.M-I au-d. 

i  IKAlJ   CL"I"I'KK.    (wrvv  a  hir?>,Ts  s/to/>.\ 

I  Ji<'  I'.itroj'Can  /imuki'v  /'irk*'/  ///. /•,{•<'  /<n~  //><'  ^f,ij:iin:'^,\ 

WRITIXC    !•(  )R   AXOTIH'.R.t 

Specialist  Ibr  the  Decease  oi  Ciiildrc-n. 

P.KST    PKRl-TMINC    \VAT1-.K     \NTl -1  d.K  \. 

DKAI.I-K     dl'-.i; 


English  as  she  if;  Japped. 


I  H1RKN  O  irNTY   \VIXF.S   LI 


ST.     riLKN    /.V//,  /  A;    IK 


English  as  she  is  Japped. 


JAPAN   ixs  i  KI>  <  >;••  G  H-TICK." 

.Mure    men    is    no;    s^ot    cl;v>v>?g    of   the    Iej;s    \vlio  u--    this    cofl 
contain  nourish. 


«n  tl, 


TRADE     E     MARK 


'!'•  :  •;  UK   i  T  \I.I:R<. 

'  ;n  tin.1  (.Hnnin^-'j'nic  i  oho.ly  ?lu/i  ITJ  cuter  to  t":c  dfnnin^-rooni, 
c!ro\vinp;-rooni  \\-ithnut  \}\c  initst-'  ;il!o\v.  Any  <lr;ilcr  s1;;;!!  lie  hnm^tl 
t:\idc,  cf  iour-1-  the  .-old  one  sl::i!I  I»j  prfpaiv  to  in:iko  i:;>  ;lio  s;'.t"c  :  ;ick;iL.re. 

The  rcaik'r  ma\'  ho  curinus  ID  kiiD\\-    \V!ID   "the   sul^l    one" 
refenx-i]  ID  is.      Mi^ht    ii    not    perhaps   he   the   jmrcliaser  ?      No 
lea.-t    thai    is   n»i    what   the   hotel-keeper    \vislied    ID    -luve-:. 
transiatiii^    hack    litcnillv     iii'.n     Japanese     iJiDin,     \\e     ivat  li 
meaning,  v.  hieh   is    ih;;i    the   nieix'lian'    \V!ID   sells   the    thinv^   1: 
undertake  furthermore  to  paek  them  scctnvlv. 


(  )ur   to'j;!:    i-    .1    very    i!!:;'<.'rta  lit    or.;;'ii    i«r   ]ii:;n:;::    iil'e  ;nid 
you    k:io\v  ;   theref'iv    \v!;en    it    i^   a'.t.'.ck    l.y    dNt-.i-e  or  injury. 
i<  also  very  useful. 
I  am  cncriLTC  to  tiie  1  lentistrv  ai.d  I  v.  :!1  n:ake  f  ;-  •.--  n;r  :  t:r: 


i  i  English  as  she  is  Japped. 

\  ',   \\  \  >-r  (ioiri  >u>  i  >i  attniL'ii;iL,r  l<  Ti'ii;'ii  rliciits  citvls    ,ip    ni>    hu.-i- 
!ii>s  i  ,i!-.l  ii\  tin- <.  rvptic  ,'.nnmin<    nu-ni  :     ••  I (\in  •//.///  / ,•-•  ///''  -^7. //'/.-. 

.•",/•;     /•'.•;. 

\    ••<iui-/>'  />'</•     /'Av:V->    /•'    Al'inu"     :niiiriu>    u>    ili.u  liir   nwsi-r 
.--    VA   "     /.  /    •',      •    />/     >/    v   •:•  /    .l/.r/i-^.i .!';     ;.  :."     ';.',/</<' 
.  •    .     11  f>mrt'ni<'u!-i    •   :    ,'•      •••:.,-.         /A/-'.     ///.//     //;•,//      •  ,'•/•;..- 
I  on.' in  //•••   >/,/,   ,/'//  7,  •/-     '   >;<  /'••/ . )/..:   : '    ii-/u<ti'ii'   t'liiuiln's .  .  .  . 
//'  ,/    /•    '/'':•:.  .       .        .  !:'  v///    A    /    '  •;     /'/;  ://,;/    .      ••    • 

-,'••     nr   ,'tt'f'r,     ,!     ;'  • .  .    ,ni  /   l'i,\      i,<>    :    •   \  •  •  •          .  '   ,i'rs.       l!\ 

1  •  ,;i;f-."    Ifi    il     he    imtril.     the    \\riu-r    iiiran*-.     n-'l      .i> 

:       •  -      lv     SH])]MI>L-'!        In1          :     niH-n,      hul       In-     !:-i:r-,. 
\\v~~    Ai.uni    (luiik--!).).  ,k    i-,     !i.>\\t-\vr.     ijiiitc     LH  ii]»«.-J     l>\       •  J 
r  ;///•/      .-:     U,ikon.>."     ;i    ]»-,;•>;    jmv!,    wlik  h    M-l!s    mi    ila-    ,[,-,1 
'•!"••;      : '//:-.         i  1  'rr  ;<  p.ul  >  >i    it>    •  !•  M  : : p: \>  >\ \    »\    the 
|U    •  '    !i  :       II '/;,  '/••;    ••-    ,-,  'i'    ~  i-i.     .  '.       •':•'.    :'.       '    -.'    •',-•/ 
'  ,        .',     ,  ,'//,    r-/,-,.    I/'/'////  .l/.v.v   '/•'    .v/  '/A    s//y//w/>    -v    --:'   '-'/   /•  •/// 
/.  /v;.'./;,    v     /,  7  /A-  i,'rp '//,!    ->/  '.~<  .     '/.'  /  /A  '.,.''•     •     •.  v.        • 
/    i  '/  .•/     •  fr  //{•.    -//.'  .'/•  •;•'  /  ..  '  .',      v  /:'  ' 

-  /    ,!        :'       '  ;     ,,    -      .•  ,r/    i      ^    '  •••  .       ,;    •    •      ..  ••    -    ,;/          .  /  • 

hi  .  :    :        '•:/,        '/-//;  /,-,-..  :-    .•//,      ,/  ,/ 

.••-,'/";.    "/"/,/;       /  .    /     .  :          ,:•:' 

.''.'•  "./'•:•      .    -        ••/•'/;' 

'/'.•!.••,,  ;  .   '  .     -  .."..• 

'/'/:••    t  Ht  (  ' :.  :  •        ,      :.• ;    •'.        ',/'•'  ' 

'  •  :•":•'          ••'.,'.         /••;'.'. 

.  '        •  '••:'•.,••.  -  : '  \>  >r   ,;iv 

•    •  i    >ii    i  'r;     !  •  •  :      |-  i:i   : I        p.\; 

'•'•/-,.  1\   r:   >';  ,      ,/  7 

••''.'•..••.  '  ' 

/  u  in 'ii  <!  '/'•/, 

•'../,./'.          /•'          '  \  '"/  •  Y    ••.•.••••       .      •   .'  '  ,,"/.- 

,     •         r-'--.,'-'/'.'.       •..•.."••.'    '\ 

i   '  .     .'•'•'.•  ';  '  'I    //:        '! 
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A  vbnkuxhii,  tti<'  j'li^/iii'ti^i'  <i:  Sctiguku-hiira.  St'rciiiiix  <*/';<  ',i/i'i'  /V --'IH'IIL: 
forth  in  tlii'  S!>!it/i-i',is!crn  7'///<v  of  llakonc-machi,  ,in:  ww/  !>y  rr/W'1 
iiih'.iliilanl'i.  Transparent  <'//•/  //''lie,!'''  //////'/  /V  c«/i*t'.in/lv  wrftxi'tH^ 
fran  i/tf  ra!  inn!  ils  purify  fri'i.' frntn  di'ftt'.nn'nt  *n  fully  rallies  on  ///>• 
(ipfilansc  <>fris/inr.i  a*  i!  ix  fcil/i  the  air.  -This  little  work  of  tliim- 
tliree  linv  pa^es  Jr.is  an  "Analysis"  \\\  (inir  Pans  and  thirty-two 
Sections,  and  the  first  edition  had  tin.'  Preface  at  the-  end. 

Faddish  a-  she  is  japped  has  even  crossed  the  seas.  I  he 
ii  >!io\vhu;~  notice  adorns  a  laundry  in  Thursday  Island  : 

\Yc-  most  cleanly  an<l  carefully  \\'ash  our  customers  with  cheap  price;  a- 
ir.iiicr;  l.:dre~  -ei^'lu.  shiiUn^s  per  huinlreil ;  sj;criticinc;i  rcven  shillings  pi.'r 
hundred. 

Letters  ofter  some  choice  specimens.  \\  e  select  two  epistolarv 
gems,  diilv  changing  th^  proper  name-.  The  fiixi  i-  from  a  voting 
man,  \vlio  entered  ii'to  iriendl\'  relations  \\ith  the  ta.mih"  of  a 
certain  consul,  in  order  to /-.•;-/( v/ his  1-ai^li-h. 


I  am  very  ;^lad  to  /,,,<;•  '':,•!  y.  ••„  ,;::</  yt>nr  f.nni/y  ,wv  rcry  :,v.7  an.i 
1  it;/}  i.'/'ji'  ,iuit,'  rjt1//  ns  until/,  t'trtt  i::v  j>\indf<itht:;''s  ths,\is,-  / .  :',;•:•  s,':\r- 
\\.'itlwiil  changing  <r.f  citstdiuarY.  /  / t'cir  th<it  ./  is  ,i  /('/,',;'  /////<•  sniii'  /  Iiii"-.' 
pay  a  -'isif  li>  von.  /  -n't'sfi  vour  f-,r,'\i'.>n  to  get  <iu\>v  my  rental,-  cri:n  . 
ll'i'  hai'c  <>!;/:'  a  ft'-;'  licl  in  S,iga  i:s  r,  '.•//  iis  .;u>/>i;;,  r  is  <T,;-.  it  in!  r,'v  /.•,'/ 
':'  /'(••  TV/;'  cou!  in  morning  tind  eriiiing.  Si'irr.'i/'i.-s  :  •.  /  :'•-.•  itn  ,./;''•'::,•//. ;(: 
•  :>'L  ill  it":,.',  /'lit  !/h'  in-.'iis  T,'  is  ,ijn  ^/i!  n<>  //Vt '/-.'. 

1  gfit'T'i's   that   a    ti  rri/i .'V   nccidi'iit   /<->.<</•  /.',/.,     /;/    !•':,•    Sit'ii'i'/  cj  i,n.  .••/,/;•:• 

.'>\'(iLj  ~fti~v  fit  tlii!  floor  mi, I  .!  i!(H'tor  of  ii/:  i:<»;r:  r//.v,>-,-< /,  ,/  uniiiCiii •:.'..' 
with  dead  disciple,  then  all  f'lij'ih  <>/  >-,/:<  v/  r.:v;-,'  /AT,'  '<>  ,///••>//.•/.•  /.'.i-  ,'••,• :.'.'.  • 
.;;  /'/<'  jii'i^ein-  nt  .-•;•(.'/  ;  /'///  1/1'  //,'/  //  iLcuL-  •:,•'. 
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The      •      ,  ::^    is    ;i    i   ".-.•    -.".     i:i    ivilv   t>  >  m 


rei^n  iv>u  icni  ;•  >  uie  >  i  i: 
a  ii;ii;_:'lr,'-''  : 

Mr.    R.    I!.    Sauiuk-iN. 
/-'<  ,••    A';/  , 

7    i/W     /    t'/fl    :''      /    1      <ll   '      I     'ill    >'      "/'  1     '///'         '  •      ':':.  :  , 

.  -ell;     1  iiii(!,'rs'<L>!'/  //;••    /.  .'.-'/••  /'>>.',    !>ut  \-o;i    inuxt   ;< 

Y.I  '  ;•:    -      /'  ••    Y"  '  .        I     ,  ,     •     ,    .       :     :       ,     '  <       .      ' 

VMir.^ 
M.    Su'.ni:t. 

U.I..-M1        i:,|M,>ol     MUM 


[M  "iV    U'          !    f  . 

i-    :\     -;in:  ', 

'.     '.         :'.         :       !,!     ,  i  :     ;    !, 
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.-ay  "  the  sun  are  never  >e;<  on  our  dominions."  The  Te>tn;n  aiy  >  \  K:i^':-h 
r-aid  that  lie  that  lost  the  comm<;n  sense,  he  never  anv  benefit  though  he 
had  gained  the  complete  vrorld.  The  lv:'.;l;~h  an.1  c':nnh;^  in-titutioned  t  < 
e.-tablish  a  ere  it  empire  of  ;he  Paradise.  The  F.ncdishman  ahvays  sai'i  to 
the  another  nation  '•'•  j^ive  i.  e  y>  ur  !::!",(!  an  1  \  v.':M  ^i\\-  you  my  Te-;iinonv." 
So  it  i-;  not  a  robbed  but  exchanged  a  -  '.li-.r  F.!i^lisl;man  ah\  a  ys  eonilde  the 
object  to  be  ]ii:re  and  the  order  to  he  holy  and  the}'  reproach  him  ii"  any 
them  are  hilled  Lo  death  with  the  contention  of  other  m:i!).  il  shall  continue 
tliC  other  tin:e.) 

"  Test  i  nil  inv       in   C.VL  ;  M'i:;>/  j  ir  "  '  !i\.-  a'.v  'iher  ir.iU'  'ii  s  !,-;i,l. 

A    writer,    vvht.    '.ip.-lixos    ,11;    'v.i^nsi:    jireuico    [<>    a;i    intere>tin^ 


.ij'tatii'j'  on  te 

lie  hi::.  tine;  ('•  >h)  by  t1  •:  i,h  ,'h  bo:iele-- 
\Yith  v!;e  -e\ved  eyes  an  :  the  \vild,  vx.  ' 
I'm  revie'.dn^  the  sl:ee;ed  !::e!:v.ir:e.-  '  i 

cabin  :— 


Iv/er  a  :  ei.tk-  violet  ui'ttirns  her  e 
i'ver  a  radiant  ro~e  p'»!^li  her  iho 
I  have  such  cf  non.1,  '.  r,'.  ;.  \:  '.'.':'...  :  e 
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I  IK-  loili  '\vin--  si  i  lar  as  we  apprehend  its  olvscii- 
the  ini-l  o|  poetic  license  wi>nld  appear  to  IN-  a 
dithyramb  in  praise  of  woman,  who  is  apostrophised  as  i|<,-  cement 
oi'socieiy.  or.  to  use  ihe  \oin!i!ul  lurd's  .  AVU  realistic  i-\pression. 

Hi  i:   Ci.n:. 

h  Woman's  IWcr  eve:-  earth  : 
Which  ini-hty  li'aek  and  pale  down   :  e  ::. 
\nd  made  the  I'  it-n,  :  !  u  ••  of  :  ir'.h. 

(  M  \\  liat  .'   "i'  \\-hat  ?  e  in  thou  tt.-l!  tn  •  r 

A  !>;nh  of  N'ol.K-,  Ili-h,  value-  - 
;  i.     >tat:o:i   !  le  dc.~!ir,cd  fo;-  thee 

'    ;  ••.   n  !  in,  \ii  .;!;.-:•.  S   .  :,;!  Chi  •. 


I  r:  her  In-  moved  from  can!:.  !<  •  try, 

U'h:1.;  darlv  ini-l  o\  crl  u!n:s  hum    n    l\;iC'-  ! 
l.c!   !    i«l\    c!  liin  u  itli  all  tl:r  (  ry  : 

••  i  'an  yi  ni  -.til]  hold  and  liu'd  you!'  [icace  .' 

I  low   -V,  ect.  l.o  ,\     i:   '••  }   •   .'         i\    •      \a  nij7  '. 

What   '(.'.•:.  t!  :•!•/.  I:,  iv  cxie  -d   in  kin  I  ? 
\Vould  -h  •  !  i-  i  iMsnl,  t-nto!k-d-     not  Slianu-  : 
I   |!  ,-h,  !o  :  oiaid,  to  hill  I. 


\]  :.  1  i'  .',,  .   |a]i.uu'S(    :•,'!'•    .  ;'!:.'    ii\     MI\   -la  !i  !a\  •  >':r  !  !ii-  i:1   :.    :  •  •  •'. 
•     ru     '.  •  :       '.'•••    •     ur  u  raili  in   iinlicl    n-    <  <l'  tn\u  IKT\ 
:    ;     link:  in'.ii     -.       \V<-    IIUMII    n.  .tliitiL;  a.^.'in-:  i  In-  h<  >i  n  ii  ir  <  if  ! 

ill!!     I'lU'il]     '        l''"ik\"'     lii'1     (illil     till      ill'1     \\lliilc-,      \\c     siihuc     iilll'Srlvrs 

'.,.'-<•'      •  !  ;    lihT   at    an    mil'  H  ctil    i-  i;i  >K-    \\  linii  -\  i  •[•    \\  c 

••  '  -.  !  •  •:!••   i'  .   !.Mi'_rli   ;  ".      N''  iti    \  •  rursclvcs  i  .  >ul.l    .1'  riil  i;!r,-   niaki- 

•  ]p.    'in    ;!n-    suliji(t    i,|     '/'//.///<••<'    r/x    s/'/1    /v    /'.'/i^iisi/i'i/.    an    arlkli- 

!      I1'  iiiM     l>"     i  "  '     l(  "--'     i  '  ''ii  ;i  .'.I.      a.  n     ailn   •       \\  hu  Ii     -<IH  inul 

•  :•-  :    Ii  -;  lilies    in    •'  '^}<  '\  K--I  n  itleiv-.v."    ain  !    tin-    i  "  : 
•      •  ni-i-    nil  ii'i  •    ]  ii'i  'id  ii  :•  ins.    rl|.  ills   i  >;    il|.  i-.c    i  >!     •         !    . 

•    '  i)'  I"  .",<  \<  \<'~  ;•;    |  i|  ..Hi'  •-!•..,-  1  ...!.•;.  ii|  ipi.-i 

!  .  '    .  i!ir  .  iv,  n    [  i,  in.     .<•   i  an    '     -1    i  mr  In-  '\  v    I  Iril 

1   •        •         '  '       .  •  •• 
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a-;  we  proni  mnce  it.  \Ye  laugh  at  ourselves  t«  >r  this.  Whv 
should  we  iv  it  lau^h  at  voii.  \vheii  <  iccasit  >n  tillers?  'There  are 
only  two  styles  of  "  English  as  she  is  Japped"  which  call,  not  for 
laughter,  but  fur  the  severest  blame.  <  hie  of  these  occurs  in  liooks 
which  are  published  under  Japanese  names  as  original  matter,  but 
Lire  reallv  made  up  of  a  cento  of  passages  stolen  from  Kuropean 
writers.  The  alteration  of  a  word  here  and  there  is  naively 
supposed  to  effect  concealment  :  but  being  almost  always  unskilful- 
iv  done,  it  serves  oiiiv  to  make  the  fraud  more  glaring.  \Yc 
ourselves  have  repeatedlv  been  the  C'li'pu^  rife  oj  Mich  experi- 
ments. A  second  Jiipano-Knglish  stvle  is  exemplified  in  so-called 
educational  works,  such  as  ('onrersations  in  English  and  Japanese 
fur  Hfcrc/ian!  "a'/in  ///'•  En^'Iis/i  Language,— English  Lc//<'r  \Yiil.r, 
for  i/n'  (leiitli'iiit-n  -,cfio  ri'gartl  on  UK'  Coinnicrcial  and  ,ai  Ojjicial, — 
/•Ji^!i</i<;ii(L  Y'.r/>.[/iii's.  A'uu'1^  on  /.t'.'/r/o',  and  other  productions 
\\herebvshameless.  scribblers  make  monev  out  oi  unsuphisticated 
students.  And  vet  these  curiosities  of  literature  are  too  grutesiuie 
.>  >;•  LI:  lea-t  tin.  European  reader  to  be  long  angrv  with  them.  (  me 
of  the  :'unnie-t  is  entitled  The  Practical  u^c  of  Conrcrsatimi  for 
Polici'  Authorities.  After  giving  "('ordinal  number,'  "  i  Miicial 
'Tittle,"  "  Parts  of  the  Body ''' such  as  "agung,*"  "ajow,"  "the 
mustacheo,"  ili^eases  such  as  ••  a  cancer,'  "blind,"  "a  ginddnc-ss," 
"the  megrim,"  "a  throat  wen.  '  ,md  other  words  iiselui  to  police- 
men, the  compiler  arrives  at  "  Misseranious  sul>jects,  \\liuli  lake 
the  form  of  conversations,  some  of  them  real  masterpieces.  Here 
is  <  me  between  a  representative  oi  "the  force  and  an  Knghsh 
blue-jacket  : 

What  countryman  :ire  you? 

I  am  a  siilor  belonged  to  the  <  !ol<len-K;is.'!e,  ti;e  K:i^rl:-h  inan-oi-\v;ir. 

\Vliv  do  you  >(rike  tliis  finrikisha-man ? 

!  !c  told  mi'  impolite!}'. 

\\liat  dot-;  hi'  told  you  impolitely  '>. 

!  le  insulted    me   saint,'   lo\:d!y   "  il;c   Sailor   the   Sailor  "    \\\\\:\\    1    am    ;  a--!iiL; 

n»  'T'r  • 
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I  >o  y<>;i  striking  this  m  in  l"  >;•  tli.it? 

Yes. 

I'.-.. t  ilo  not  strike  him  for  it  i-  forbi  li   1. 

I  -:  ;-ike  him  i.o  ini  >re. 


i 


Japanese  l'<>!:ce  hoive  r  insist-1  "t  nio1  voting  nu-ii. 

I',  it   I  regret  that  their  attire-  are  no:  perfectly  neat. 

\\'!K'!I  a  constable  conic  i:i  conduc!  with  a  If'-plc  In1  1  ill  '.  •  •  ;  li'c  .-.:  ! 
'(•'.  ier  in  his  manner  <>l  Sj  c;k!iv^  a.ini  ni')vi-nn.int. 

li  lie  will  terrify  or  si-nM  t!:r  people  with  enoniiou  voice,  In-  \\iil  b'-ci'mie 
hiiii-cli"  an  Abject  (  4'  ic.ir  f  u-  the  i  eo]  le. 

(.'ivili/.cil  [ieo;  !e  :-  meek,  but  liarbarous  peopk-s  is  vain  aiv!  IiauLjty. 

A  elor.d-like  writing  of  ( 'liincse  character,   ami   performance  of  the  '" 

•••:.  .  nr  cross  limit;  <>'i  tin-  l>reast,  \\'op:M  no  mure  u'nrt'iv,  t"  jireteml  others 
!  liiinsuit  to  be  ;i  Ljrea!  man. 

i'ho-e  fa:  a:;ese  vvl'.o  ;n[i:ired  a  little  of  foreign  !aii;.;-:a.-.  •,  lliink  that  they 
i  ave  tl  e  kn  w!e  :.  e  of  i  .r  -i  •:.  t  <\  ntries.  ,  s  Chine-;  '.  I'':.  .•:'-!.  <  ••  l-Yem  h, 
tlicre  !  •'  lianl  to  si:o  es-  v,  ',.  it  tliev  alien ii  !. 


\  '  .  llii(.'!H  C  s       •.•'..  i 

man    -  i\  -   ;•  >   iln-   i  "tlicr   ••  \ 

Bool:   i-econiinc:itlecl.      M         I  ' 


Esoteric-ism.     \\ ;    ::     : 

•     '  •        '  .  '.  >       '  ;      i    •!].!        :••';-.!.. 

.       '  '  .    .       '  I  I ,  i  I  I  ; '         i  ''I  '  .       "      '  '  '  i          '•  I  :      • 

i          .      N'  'i 

'.    i  .••\'\  .       .  i  - 

'  .  .  .  i.'in-i  •          .  '' 

i  i  i-m    i>    '.-  •! 
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attitude  (if  the  mind  at  a  certain  staire,  and  a  yen  natural  attitude 
too,  if  one  lakes  the  trouble  to  look  into  it.  Sensible  men  do 
not  wear  their  hearts  on  their  sleeves  for  daws  to  peck  at.  \Yhv 
should,  an  artist  do  so  with  his  art?  Why  should  he  desecrate 
his  art  by  initiating  unworthy  persons  into  its  principles?  Xor  is 
it  merely  a  question  of  advisability,  or  of  delicacy  and  LTood  taste. 
It  is  a  question  of  possibility  and  impossibility.  ()nlv  sympathetic 
pupils  are  fitted  bv  nature  to  understand  certain  things:  and. 
certain  thirds  can  only  be  taught  bv  word  of  mouth,  and  when 
the  spirit  moves  one.  Moreover,  there  comes  in  the  question  oi 
Hi'  >nev.  ]•]•.-  iteric  leaching  '  •!  the  I<  >wer  arts  may  be  said  t<  >  have  pcr- 
fonned,  in  old  days,  the  iunction  of  our  modern  system  of  patents. 
Tin.'  i list  hut i  >n  of  Builds  belonged  to  the  same  <  irder  t  >f  ideas. 

Such  .ire.  it  would  seem,  the  chief  headings  of  the  subject, 
considered  in  the  abstract.  Fill  them  out,  if  yon  please,  by  further 
reflection  and  further  research;  and  if  you  wish  to  ialk  to  v<>ur 
Japanese  friends  about  esotericism,  remember  the  fascinating  words 
hi'/'.'/;,  "secret  tradition  :  "  Jtijut^u,  "secret  art;  "  and  okn^i.  "inner 
mysteries,"  \\hich  play  a  notable  part  in  Japanese  history  and 
literature. 

Manv  are  the  stories  told  oi'  the  faithful  constancy  \\ithwhich 
initiation  into  hidden  mysteries  has  been,  sought.  Farlv  in  the 
tenth  century  there  lived  LI  ifreal  musician,  ;i  nobleman  named 
I  IakuL;-.i-no-Sammi.  i>ut  one  Semi-Maru  was  a  greater  musician 
still.  lie  dwelt  in  retirement,  with  no  other  companion  but  his 
lute,  and  there  was  a  melody  of  which  he  alone  had  the  secret, 
ilakuuv,  as  he  mav  be  stvlcd  for  shortness'  sake— went  even 
evening  io"  three  years  to  listen  at  Semi's  Lfale,  but  in  vain.  At 
last,  one  autumn  ni^ht.  v-hen  tlie  \\ind  V.MS  sou^hin^  through  the 
sed-es,  and  the  moon  was  half-hidden  by  a  cloud,  Haku-.i  heard 
the  mainc  strains  be^in,  and,  when  they  (.eased,  he  heard  lh" 
pla\'er  exclaim.  "  Alas  !  that  diere  should  be  none  to  \vhom  I  \\ 
hand  on  this  precious  possession!"  Thereupon  liakne.1  look 
courage.  lie  entered  the  hermitage.  pt'o-trLited  him.se!;'.  de(!,uvd 
his  nnme  and  rank,  and  humbly  implored  io  be  u-ccived  : -\-  Semi  .is 
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his  dtseiple.  Tlr.s  Semi  Consented  to.  ami  ^radnallv  rexealed  to 
him  ail  the  innermost  recesses  of  his  art.  According  In  .Mr.  I-]. 
H.  Parker,  ihis  storv,  like  manv  another  [apane>e  storv,  is  but  the 
echonfa  iar  older  ( 'hincse  tradition.  Hut  whether  tnu-  •  ••;  false. 
•.vhethcr  native  or  foreign,  it  is  a  favourite  motive  with  fap.mese 
j  lainters. 

L'ndotibtedlv   authentic,    and    ven    different    in    its   ten*  >r,    is    d.e 
taleofKato  Tamikichi.  a  mamnaeturer  of  porcelain  a;   the   be^in- 
niiu,r  of  the  LM^litcentli  eenturv.      Ilis  master.  'I'suijane    Bun/.ieinoii, 
\vlion\vneil  a  kiln  in  the  province  of  (  hvari.  envied  the   skill    nf  the 
Karaisu    porcelain-makers  in   the   use  of  Mue  inid    white.   ,::    '    wa-= 
iletennined  to  penetrate  their  secret.      .\c'c>  irdiin^'h   IK-  siKLeed.e  I  in 
irran^inLT  a  marriage  between  one  ''This   pupils    Kat">    'rainikitlii. 
•nd  the  daughter  nf   the  chief   "i   the    KaratMi   people.      K."~.   thus- 
taken  into  the  family  in  so  distant  a  province,  was  re^ardc  '.   as  .  >ne 
•msflves  and   admitted    into  t!n-ir  mile--;    confidence.      Things 
-.\x-nt  on   ijuieth       •'.'   \x-ars.    during  whi'.h   he   became   die   father  of 
-L-xri-.il    children.        A;    last,    one    day.    Iva!"'    expressed     MI   i/imfst 
!c-;ri  -  ;  i  ri-\  ;--:i  ;  i  H-  -i  i-iic^  . .;  h;^   clnldhoi  id  and    to  eiii  |u    ';       '-  r  li.  - 
oKl    master.      N'othinir   doulitin^.    the    Ivir.u-u    peopl         •      im    -j;.  >. 
[>ui    .  hen  he  iv.iclied    '  'wan.    he   disci'isvd   to   Ins  former  ma>ter  .tii 
;hat  lie  had  learnt  at    K.'.i'aNi!.   the  c<  inse<|iience  oi"  wliii  h    ua> 
i  hvari  p>  Tcelain  \\as  ^reatlv    improved,   .md   obtained   an    imnii.-n-e 
in    the    neiirlibonrin.!:    market    o|    (  )-,',ka.    the    ruhesi     in    the 
\\'hen  this  came  to  tin;   t-ars   i  >|    the    Kara'sn    people.    ;hc\ 
o  nuic  h  enraL,'1  ie\   t  a  Used   K.ito  --  v.  lie  and  i  h:Mri-n  M  * 

•c  c  rue  ilied.       He  him>elf  died  a  r.ivin.L;  lunati    , 
Since  the  iatti-r  ]  • '  rt  oi'  the    Middle    A^c-s.    the   _  dv  ;  -  -in  '• 

upper  cla>s.;s  . ,;'  iuxur\.    idleiir-s-,    and    a    -npci^tnir  ms 
-•:.   •    '    ••        •   tin;  past,  e'.vn  in  irix'ial   matters,    io^vthcr   \\iili    :  io\e 
•     '.  -;>  i'\  .     i  'P  nhiced     thi'    Illo^l     ;  diillis.        |- .  .;•    ills'     ;,,  r.    a 

i  <-rt  '.in  i               mil       i;    K\  «~,to   kepi    i, ,  itseli",  u  itli  all  r.itus 

'.    i.'si  >!    r:i  •  iii    rpre;    •  ••  -i   oi  the  name's   of  ihi'e 

• ;                n:i'  -nc-d    in     in    anc  iciil  1 k    >  >\    \ "  >eii  \  .  ,    : :!'- 

!\    :.n  •>,',-      N'o  s.u  rai      i                                        '                      :  irded 
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from  impious  hands,  or  rather  lip-.  Hut  when  the  i^reat  scholar, 
Motoori.  disdaining  all  mum  bo-jumbo,  brought  the  ii^ht  of  true 
philological  criticism  to  bear  on  the  texts  in  question,  lo  and  behold  ! 
one  of  the  mysterious  birds  proved  to  be  none  other  than  the 
familiar  wagtail,  the  second  remained  difficult  to  fix  accurate! v,  and 
the  third  name  was  not  that  of  anv  particular  species,  but  merely  a 
general  expression  si^nif\'in^  the  mvriad  little  birds  that  twitter  in 
spring,  The  lliree  mysterious  lives  were  equally  commonplace. 

l''oo!ish  as  the  iliree  bird  secret  was  (and  it  was  but  one  anmnn'  a 
hundred  >ucli),  it  had  the  power  to  save  the  life  of  a  brave  general. 
Hosokawa  Vu>ai,  wlio,  bein^  besieged  in  A.I),  ifioo  bv  a  son  of  the 
famous  ruler  Hideyoshi,  \vas  on  tlie  point  of  seeing  his  garrison 
.starved  into  a  surrender.  This  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Mikado; 
and  His  Majestv.  knowing  that  Ilosokawa  \vas  not  oiilv  a  warrior, 
but  a  learned  man,  well-versed  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Knki/i^tiit- 
tliree  birds  and  all  and  tearing  that  this  inestimable  store  of  erudi- 
tion miudit  perish  witli  him  and  be  lost  to  the  wond  for  ever, 
exerted  ins  personal  influence  to  such  jjood  effect  that  an  edict  was 
issued  commanding  the  attacking  arm\-  to  retire. 

\'ie\ved  from  a  critical  standpoint,  Chinese  and  Japanese 
esoterics  well  tleserve  thorough  investigation  b\-  >OTHC  (..-ompetent 
haiul.  \\"e  oursel'v'es  do  not  think  that  natch  uould  be  added 
thereby  to  the  \\orld 's  store  of  wisdom.  Hut  we  do  think  that 
a  ilood  of  li^'lit  would  be  shed  upon  some  of  the  most  curious 
nooks  and  crannies  of  the  human  mind. 

Eta.  Tlie  origin  of  the  /,/</.  or  Japanese  pariahs,  is  altogether 
obscure.  Some  see  in  tliem  the  ilescendants  of  Korean  captive^. 
brought  to  japan  during  die  \\'ars  of  tin;  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv.  Hv  others  tliev  are  considered  to  in-  die 
illegitimate  descendants  of  the  celebrated  generalissimo  N'oritomo. 
who  lived  as  far  back  as  tin:  twelfth  eenturv.  V. \\-.\\  the 
ctvmoio^v  of  tlie  name  is  a  subject  <  if  dispute  amoni;  ill" 
learnedi,  some  of  whom  believe  i;  to  be  from  the  Chine^ 
characters  4&  ^  c-fiJ,  "defilement  abundant,"  \\liil--  other- 
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derive  it  fn  >m  ,-lnri  j£\  Jfr  ••  |.  ><  >d-i  ait.  her-.'  in  a'iiii-i«in  to 
the  slau^hieriiiLT  of  cattle  and  niher  animals,  uhit.li.  needier  uith 
skinning  siuh  animals.  dii^rinL1"  (.nminaL-'  LTave-.  and  similar 
ile^r.ulir.j;  occupations.  <.  .  instituted  iln.ii  mean-  •  >;"  livelihood. 
We  mirselves  incline  to  date  KKR  the  tir<t  gradual  «  'iv:  mi-atii  -n 
of  the  /./,.'  as  a  separate  class  to  ,1  \'erv  c-arlv  period  >av  the 
>e\'eii;li  or  eighth  centurx  when  the  intnuliR'tion  «\  lUiddhism 
had  Caused  ;dl  th>  >se  v.  h  >  u\-re  (.oniieLted  in  anv  wav  uith  the 
takin  of  life  to  be  looked  •  >n  with  Imrror  ...  in.  Tin  \ 


\\cre   governed    i>\    their  o\vn   heailnien  :    for  the  spii 
organisation    pervading    <>M    |a]ianesi.-    sucictv    penetrated    e\rii    ;• 
the    dre^s.       I'liere    \\ere    three    thieis    o|    tlie    /.,'/.    uh>>   ivsivled    ai 
\'edo.    0>akn.    and     Kyoio.        Dan/aemon.    ihe     \\-d-    i  hie! 
privileged    ;  •    v.ear    two    s-.vi.nls.        iSesides    the    /.:./    proper,    ther 
were  the  //////.//•'/  i  .r  \vat(.hinen.  and  I!N     hii:,~t:r<i-w   -.;  •  •  ;•     ,:JT.  ::<;-. 

ihe  '  'ri^'in  i  'f  tlie  m>  >di  :rn  theatn  . 

The  ICLJM!  d.^tini.tioii  between   the    A/.,  and   other   per>   i 

Itiv.ei1   i  irders   \\;is   almli.-died    >  >n    die    I2ih  (kt-ilier.    iv7i.     •'    ^hicii 

'    iii     the    iillkial    LiMisus    L'",I''.V-    j"7.;ii  a-    ihe    nnml'er    >  >i     A/I 

propt.-H\     -..-(.ailed,    an.  I    i;>.\-        ,.-    die  ;..;.ii    number  .  M"  <  -nu  a^t 
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father,  in  accordance  with  the  general  physiological  law  whereby 
the  lair  parent  gives  way  U)  the  dark.  The  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  Japanese  Furasians  began  to  be  numerous  is  in  it  long 
enough  to  inform  us  whether  this  mixed  race  will  endure,  or 
whether,  as  so  often  happens  in  such  cases,  ii  will  die  out  in 
the  third  or  fourth  generation. 

Europeanisation.  T!ie  Furopeanisatiou  of  Japan  is  univer- 
sally spoken  of  as  a  sudden  and  recent  metamorphosis,  dating 
from  the  opening  of  the  countrv  during'  the  life-time  of  men 
not  vet  old.  But  this  implies  a  fault  v  and  superficial  reading 
of  historv.  Furopeanisation  commenced  over  three  hundred 
ami  lift''  v  ears  ago,  namelv,  in  A.I).  1-42,  \\hen  three  Portuguese 
adventurers  discovered  the  Japanese  island  of  Tane-ga-shima, 
and  astonished  the  local  princelet  with  the  sight  and  sound 
(  if  ihcir  cirque!  >uses. 

The  Kuropeanisatioii  of  Japan  has  been  a  drama  in  three  acts. 
First,  the  1  I  ispano-  "Portuguese  act,  beginning  in  1542  and  ending 
with  the  religions  persecution  the  extermination  rather  oi 
\(M~-  }S.  This  act  oilers  a  succession  o!  stirring  scenes. 
Scarcely  even  in  our  own  day  have  changes  more  sudden  been 
effected.  To  begin  uith.  the  art  of  war  was  revolutionised,  as 
well  for  dcf-iice  as  attack.  Japanese  feudal  barons  had  had 
their  castles  before  die!),  no  doubt.  The  exact  construction  of 
those  early  castles,  stockades,  or  by  whatever  other  name  we 
might  most  fittingly  denote  such  wood  and  plaster  strongholds,  is 
a  curious  question  which  must  be  left  to  Japanese  antiquarians  to 
decide.  The  first  castle  built  in  the  stvle  which  now  survives  in 
some  few  perfect  and  numerous  ruined  examples,  was  that  erected 
at  A/miri  in  the  province  of  Omi  bv  <  Ma  Xobunaga,  who  lived 


lirst  wave  of  Kuropean  influence,  the  Portuguese  having  arrived 
when  he  was  a  child  of  eight  years  old.  the  earliest  Catholic 
missionaries  (1^41;)  when  he  was  a  lad  of  lift  ecu.  N'obunaga 
became  the  l^adini;'  spirit  atiioiiL1;  the  \\arrior.s  o|  lr,s  .ige  ;  in 
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iact.  In-  niav  In-  >aid  tn  hive  dictated  la\vs  to  the  empire,  and 
moreover  he  \vas  a  declared  patron  of  the  Christians,  though 
scarce!','  one  o|  \\h<>ni  thev  could  be  pr<>ud,  as  his  hands  were 
stained  \vith  manv  crimes.  it  is  related  that  when  he  had  reared 


( in  the  top  i  if  the  keep."*  Si^iii lie. mtlv  enough,  the  Japanese 
name  lor  a  "castle  keep.  Av/v////,  is  identical  in  s<  amd  \\iili 
the  translation  of  the  name  of  ••  (  Jod  adopted  l>v  |>ip,ine-i- 
C'atholics.  r>ii:  \vhereas  the  latter  is  \vritten  with  Chinese 
characters  liaxini:  .1  ]ierie«.t]\'  clear  and  appropriate  meaning. 
nainelv  ^^_  j£  lilerallv  "Lord  nj  Heaven,"  a  "  i  i->tle  !.  j 
i-  written  -^^  ^j-'  "heavenlv  protection,"  a  transcript;  in  ]>••: 
particularly  appropriate,  \\hich  sn^x'Sts  the  though;  thai  i;  m.i\ 
have  been  hit  on  mcrelv  as  an  e\i>edient  to  di>!in^'n:-h  the  later 
iroin  the  earlier  acceptation  oj  th'1  term.t  ( )nce  introduced,  tii.; 
ne\v-fa>hioned  castle  architecture  sjuxad  ra;iid!\"  throu^houi  the 

re:    I- '!'    those    were    davs    oi    stonn    and    stros.      Christianitv 
spread  i- "'.  some  of  the    southern    Uaimvos   L^oin^    so   lar   in    their 

as   to    prohibit    the    exercise    of  anv   other  religion, 
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intolerance  \vhich  was  afterward-  dcarlv  expiated.  A;  any  rate. 
the  ^ed  ( >i'  religion  then  so\vn  \vas  never  thon  Highly  eradicated. 
Christianitv  remained  a-;  a  subterranean  force,  which  rose- to  the 
surface  again  two  <  >r  ihree  centuries  later,  \vhen  some  entire 
districts  \vere  found  to  be  Christian  (see  Article  <  >n  .MISSIONS). 
Spain  and  Portugal's  minor  contributions  to  the  Kuropcanisa'don 
of  Japan  are  no  longer  easy  tn  trace,  partly  because  persecution 
destroved  records.  j)artl\'  because  the  subject  has  never  vet  been 
th'  >r>  iiighlv  investigated.  A  knowledge  oi  bread,  with  its  name 
/••-in.  certainlv  came  thence.  Capes  (Jap.  A7/y»i?,  froni  Portuguese 
"capa")  and  playing-cards  ( Jap.  k:irn/>t,  from  Portuguese  i- carta  ) 
mav  be  mentioned  anion^  the  loans  \\'hosc  names  bewrav  liiem. 
Spi  iiiLrc-cake,  \vhose  Japanese  name  k<i^u!>'ii\i  rem;iins  ''Castillo" 
scarcelv  disguised,  is  another  humble  but  agreeable  contribution 
iVom  the  same  ([nailer:  mosfjuito-nets  are  another  >ti!i  nv>iv 
valiuibie.  Before  their  introduction  th.;  tire  of  given  wood,  which 
is  still  ined  in  some  remote  rural  districts,  was  the  only  known 
method  a  most  disagreeable  method  as  we  can  testify  from 
personal  experience-  of  driving  u\vav  those  insect  pests.  Doubt- 
le^>  a  thorough  silting  of  Japanese  customs,  beliefs,  and  productr- 
\\'ouid  bring  to  light  a  number  of  interesting  detail-. 

in  the  second  act  of  the  drama  >  •('  tin.-  Kur<  ipeanisaii- MI  o! 
J.ipan.  the  scene  is  the  i-^el  oi  Deshima  in  Nagasaki  iiarii'.ur. 
the  Licti  irs  are  Dutchmen.  Xo  religious  x.ea!  thi>  time,  n»tlnng 
inilitai".'.  nothing  heroic  of  any  sort.  l\ven  scenes  ofscreamin^ 
farce  arc  brought  before  our  eyes,  when  the  deputation  of  Dutch 
trailers  c  >nvoved  to  Veil-i  to  oiler  their  congratulations  on  the 
accession  <  ,f  eacii  Shogun,  are  set  to  anm-e  Hi-  Iiighnes>  b\ 
singing  song>,  dancing,  and  [iretending  to  be  drunk.  Hu; 
>ii'Ji  buffoonerv  \\-a.s  discontinued  at  the  end  »i  tin.-  sevenieenth 
centur\'.  Some  •.  >i  the  members  o!  the  Dutch  lai.tor\"  \\ere 
distinguished  men.  .M^re  than  once,  too,  ( ierman  scieiitiiii 
investigators,  anxious  for  information  concerning  the  sn  I'.ided 
e'.nj'iiv  o|  japan,  enrolled,  themsclve-  m  the  service  i-j  ihi  i.u  ;o|-y, 
a-  a  stepping-stone  to  the  acquisiti  -n  of  -uch  kno\\'le>l^e.  I  !).>-,,• 
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Japanese  \\  !)• ',  despite  "iticiiil  interdict,  retained  a  iliir-i  l<  ir 
liireij'ii  learnmi:'.  naUiraiU  -^iiiiu'lit  ilu-  i. ;  'in ji;tn\'  i  >1  Mich  kindred 
spirits,  and  die  re-ads  tn  japan.  '.  h'>iiLdi  .11  tirst  mea^To,  v>ere 
valuable  and  permanent.  Tin1  elements  ui'  mathema'i<  •;.  L:CI>- 
uTaphv.  lintanv.  ami  ntliu!  SLILMKVS  and  i  if  ihr  all-imp  r  ::i!  an 
i  >|  medicine  \vere  i>l)la:neil  in'in  this  siiiirc".  Sn  uere  .  iri' 'iis 
Kui'i  ipean  pnnliKi^.  ^"ia--.  \',-!M.-I.  vvndllcii  111!  iris..-.  U< ".  ks, 
lelescdjies.  etc..  aiu!  n  is  in  In-  piv-inne;!,  Hunijiean  luisini.-^ 
metliuds.  at  lc,i-t  m  mnline.  l-'ven  straps  <  >i  literature  liltered 
itii'i  >iiL,rl!.  !  'i"  instance  I'.Mips  ••  \'.\}. [•..•--.  \\  hn.li  \vere  tran^late'l  as 
earh  as  (:ili.  nil)  1^7  .  I'retisi  ietails  are  ililiiuil:  \'<  iilitain. 
!)(.•(  ui»u  »i  (lie  eelisi  irsiiip  \vliith  ri^<  T,  ni<l\'.  ;b  .ii^'ii  ',••;  unite 
>ikeessfullv.  ivpresscil  Dutch  siudie-  excejit  in  •  i.  !-;-l\' 
\\aaheil  bureau  i >f  the  auinin  •  li<>n  a!  \Vil».  !!i;;  '.\  •  kiii'\v 
eiu  >UL;-h  t«  i  i'e  able  ti  >  >a\  pi  isitixviv  thai  ilurin;.  ihe  '.  '••  centuries 
IV'  in  i  :  'i-  i'  i  i  S"  .  the  l:u!e  Duich  scitU-ment  at  Na;,r  i-aki  v,,.s 
tnnstanil\  li»iked  i-<  l>\  >•,:..:••/  iiiiniK  a-  a  JluniKiin  • ': 


-•  '  •  '  •:,  Ui!--:  ;>  and  I'lnu'li-li.  a  iivsli  impetu>  >.\a>  Lri'.'e.i  in 
ilie  !'.iir>  ipeanis.ui)  ui  n\  itie  •  un!r\  l>\  its  parti  d  •  ipeninu  :  • 
1  ie  tin]  re^ideiici  ::.  \  '•  ~  • ,.  tin]  its  i  miji'leti  ipeiiir.L;' 
::.  i  -  y ,  I  hi-  la_-i.  c  .r  An.v]  •--•':  ..  •  .  the  ilrania  •  in  :' 
A  IIL:  I'  '-Sa  •''••}!  iiillueiii  e  hi.-  •  in  •(]•  iiniiial  d  i- 
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Another  is  ihus  added  to  the  loiiL,r  fist  of  instances  pr.  i\  in-'  that 
ijreat  historical  changes  never  take  place  [><>r  saltuin,  aini  thai 
those  nations  alone  nia\"  lie  expected  to  put  lorth  (lowers  ami 
fruits  in  the  future  v.  h<  >se  mots  are  twined  solidly  around  the 
past.  1'Yom  the  da\vn  of  history  to  the  present  day,  Japan,  in  her  at- 
titmle  towards  loivi^n  ideas  he  thev  Chinese,  medkeval  Portuguese. 
old-fashioned  Dutch,  nineteenth  century  Kun  >pean—  has  shown 
herself  consistently  teachable.  1'eriods  marked  chietlv  bv  lar^e 
importations  from  abroad  l:a\v.  it  is  true,  alternated  with  periods 
chielly  devoted  to  the  working  up  of  that  material  into  forms 
suitable  to  local  needs.  Hut  neither  process  has  ever  been  \\holl\ 
discontinued,  and  the  result  -spread  over  fourteen  centuries  lias 
been  a  ^'eadv  L;To\vth  alike  social,  intellectual,  ami  territorial,  \vith 
but  raie  intervals  of  even  a.pparent  iv'apse.  The  stijierficialitv 
attributed  to  her  assimilation  of  imported  civilisations  exists  only 
in  the  superficial  knowledge  of  the  \votild-be  critics. 

Fairy-tales.       Tiie    lajiane-e   have    plenty    of  fairy-tales;    bin 

the  greater  uumbei"  can  be  traced  to  a  Chinese,  and  several  oi  these 
a^rain  to  a  iiuddhist,  that  is  to  an  liulia.n.  source.  Am«  in-'  tin- 
most  popular  are  Crashima,  l\lnnwtan>,  '/'//<•  Inttll>'  »/' Ihc  Mu/id'v 
iui'l  I/."1  ('/'<!''-,  'ill,'  7o/i^nt'-(  '///  -S/,  //v< '.".',  I  In'.  J/'.Y.VI  ,s'  \\'i,/!m^, 
The  Old  Man  ;,'/;:>  Made  Hi,-  '/'/•<'<•<  In  Itiissnm,  T/m  Cnit'Ming 
M<)iin!,iin,  and  ///<•  Luck;:  'I'cii-Ki'tl//'. 

Thoti^h  ;i  is  Lonvenieni  to  speak  of  these  stories  as  "fairy- 
tales/" fairies  properly  so-called  do  not  appear  in  them.  Instead 
of  fairies,  there  are  goblins  and  de\i!s.  together  \\ith  foxes,  cats, 
and  badgers  possessed  of  superhuman  powers  for  \vorkini:1  evil. 
\\'e  feel  that  \ve  are  in  a  iairv-iand  atlo.^ether  lorn^n  to  ih.u 
\\hich  i,ra\'e  Murope  "  C'inderella  "  and  "  1'uss  in  ISoots,  no  K--SS 
foreign  to  that  which  produced  the  y'oruvou^lv  complicated  nuir\els 
of  the  -'  Arabian  N'i-hts." 

Books  recommended.      /'A'    Tir/n;/, -..-.•   I-'air\    i\i'cs  .s' •-/:•..,   [i!:?.Ii>!ii'i! 
Ukikk-ts   l.y   riasv^-awn,    Toky. ..—  /'.:•,•   Ja ;-,,>:•;••    i-\ii> 
l\ti,s    f  'V,/    J.ifmn,  l,Ut(;r   jKirt   „{  \'.  I.    !.      h\i:>-) 


i5'>  Fans. 

Fans.  Incidental  menth>n  <>!  fan--  occurs  in  the  .  ildcst  official 
annals  of  the  country.  Thus,  under  date  ~(\]  A.I).,  we  read  <  if 
Imperial  permission  bein^r  granted  to  a  courtier  to  brin-'  his  staff 
aiul  Ian  intD  the  palace  precinct-.  •  >\\  die  score  <>t  ai;c  an«l  inlinnit  v. 
Apparent! v  tans  \\cre  then  tabooed  \>v  strict  etitjueite.  which  i> 
remarkable,  as  they  afterwards  became  an  indispensable  adjuiut  of 
( '<  iiirt  dress  |1  >r  h<  .th  sexes. 

Fans  are  of  two  kinds,  two  chief  kind-,  that  is,  '<  >r  there  is 
an  immense  number  o;  minor  varieties,  the  numd  Ian  not  capable 
ol  l>ein^  shut  (iififiii,',i),  and  the  folding  Ian  (";'/  or  ,svv/v//).  'I'he 
fans  <  •!  earlv  davs  would  seem  to  have  been  all  of  the  non-fi  ildini; 
tvpe.-  lie  i  wonder,  seeing  that  the  first  natural  Ian  was  a  palm- 
leal.  The  Japanese  pride  themselves  on  bein^-  the  inventors  of 
the  folding  fan.  which  ihcv  assert  to  ha\'e  been  Iiorrowetl 
from  them  by  the  Chinese  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Min- 
dynasty  li.i''>  i(]4-D-  A  noble  lady,  widow  of  the  vouthfu!  hero 
Atsimii  iri,*  is  i.  reiliteil  \\  ith  the  idea.  At  the  temple  <  if  .M  iei-do  in 
Kvuto.  whitln.T  ^}\c  had  re-tired  to  hidn:  her  ^rief  under  the  i^arl)  of 
a  mm.  she  cured  the  a1>l»ol  of  a  fe\er  bv  lanniiiL;'  him  uith  a 
f  tiding  fan  niade  of  paper,  over  which  -he  muttered  incantations  ; 
and,  to  the  present  dav  the  priests  of  this  temjile  are  consiilered 
special  adepts  in  the  manufacture  of  fans,  whence  the  name  of 
Mie:-do  adopted  bv  many  ian-shop>  ;ill  over  the  country. 

Of  the  less  common  varieties  of  the  fin.  perhaps  the  stran^vsl  a. re 
the  Lfiant  kind-  carried  at  the  fe-ti\al  of  the  Sun-(  joddess  in  IM- 
a.iid  by  ih«'  firemen  oj  Kyoto,  and  especially  ih'-  war-fans  |onner]\- 
usci]  bv  military  Commanders  to  direct  \\-ith  ,md  _ri\e  (one  to 
•  1'iiers.  Iron  was  die  material  usually  eni]»loved,  and  the 
orn  unentation  consisted  on  one  side  of  a  re.  1  MI:I  on  a  L,rold  ground, 
on  the  other  -  >'  a  silver  moon  ,;nd  stars  on  a  black  or  d  >rk 
blue  ground.  <  )rdinarv  fins  are  ma  !e  of  papei  •  • .  ei  split  bam  bo  i. 
1  ' ;  un  •-  •  •  •!  in  cheapness  as  in  elegance,  ten  s-,v;  ( 2.',d. )  bein^ 

the  ii-.ua!  ;  >r\i  e  'or  a    plain    folding   fin,  three  >  <r  I.  >ur  'lie  <  <\ 
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the  non-folding  kind.  Fans  are  used  as  bellows  ;  thcv  are  even  used 
as  travs  to  hand  things  on.  A  man  of  the  lo\ver  class  will  often 
hold  a  partial!  v  opened  fan  in  front  of  his  mouth  when  addressing 
a  superior,  so  as  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  his  breath  defiling  the 
superior's  face  :  but  to  Ian  oneself  vigorously  in  the  presence  of  a 
superior  is  not  good  manners. 

do  attempt  a  description  of  the  quaint  and  poetical  conceits 
with  which  Japanese  fan-makers  adorn  their  wares,  would  be  to 
embark  on  a  list,  of  almost  all  the  art-motives  of  the  countrv  ;  for 
nearlv  all  are  made  to  contribute.  The  little  picture  is  often 
accompanied  by  a  verse  of  poetrv  in  black  or  gold  letters,  or  else 
there  is  only  the  poetrv  and  no  picture. 

Fans  have  been  extensivelv  used  as  vehicles   for  advertisements  : 


criticism  bv  the,  so  to  say,  apologetic  moderation  \\ith  which  he 
practised  that  most  detestable  of  all  arts  or  rather  artifices.  In  these 
latter  davs,  however,  \vhen  Kuropeanisation  has  corrupted  every- 
thing, one  has  much  to  suffer  from  while  fanning  oneself"  on  a  hot 
day.  Art  has  snrclv  sounded  its  lowest  depths  when  it  comes  to 
pourtraying  a  lager-beer  bottle  on  one  side  of  a  fan,  and  to 
providing  a  railwav  time-table  on  the  other. 

Book  recommended. 

in   V,  !.    !!.  cf  tin;    Traiisac. 

Fashionable  Crazes.  Japan  stood  still  so  long  that  she 
has  now  to  move  quicklv  and  often,  to  make  up  for  lost  time. 
Fverv  few  vears  there  is  a  new  cra/e,  over  which  die  nation,  or  at 
least  that  part  of  the  nation  which  resides  in  Tokvo.  goes  \\dd  lor 
a  season.  1873  was  the  rabbit  vcar.  There  had  been  none  of 
these  little  rodents  in  Japan.  Hencr,  \\hen  imported  as  curiosities, 
thev  fetched  incredible  pric.cs,  as  much  as  si.  c  )  being  sometimc's 
paid  for  a  single  specimen.  Speculations  in  S4  '  and  sp  > 
rabbits  \vere  of  dailv  occurrence.  In  the  following  vear,  1^74, 
the  government  put  a  cap'itation  tax  on  rabbits,  the  price  U-il  in 
consequence  from  dollars  to  cents,  and  th<-  I  IK  kl  ess  rahhu-^amblcrs 
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were  ruined  in  a  moment.  iS-.;.-:;  were  tin.'  i  •  >i  k  -li::h:  MIL;  vears. 
In  i^j  },  printing  dictionaries  and  other  works  bv  subscription 
v.  as  the  i  irdcr  •  >f  die  day.  .M  inv  •  >i  these  litcran  enlerpri>  >  mrned 
i  >ut  tn  Iv  fraudulent,  and  Ii.ul  l-i  bo  d  alt  \\ith  :  mrts. 

Vliv  >ui  i  SS  ^  was  alsi  i  the  L,rivat  iiinc  ii  >r  ii  >uiu!ini;  si  iriri  .  rue,! 
and  i  'tlier\visc.  N'ext  came  atlilc'tics  in  i  SS.;  ;.  A  r.v^i •:'•:•  \\  ah /- 

::_    ::,  1  !'  ']•_•;_;•:':'.    funerals  in. irkv-vl    :  x^'>    -.      I  'nrin^   the-r  \  ••  ir- 

was  als  ',  in  iiltieral  i.i ivies,  an  epidemic   '  •'    \\hal    \\as    localh 

,11    i-  ••  the  '  i  Tina'.!  mea>les."      .1  nr.uiia  !•  r  imii  ;J  :\  .••  all  tiling 

(  ieni    ' '  .  di  >ii  hi  less  bet  mse  "  s,iicr.       ni'  >;•••    ^i  'Mr.Mi'  -1  v    IIH  IIMM  hii  il. 

tli.jii  iVee  All-in-Sax'  iiul'  >m.      The  f.  'Hi  >v.  i:iu;    ve-ir    ti » >k  i  niite  -.\  ne\\ 

:        rture.     -i.-ttinn"    niesinerism,    l-al'le-tuniin^1,    and     pi   in  hell 
fashion;   and     ix<s    lified    \u\--ilin_r   IVom    .;    vnl^ir  pastime    '  '     i 
fashi'  I'M! i'.e  UM/",  in  which  i!;; •  then  prime  minister.  ( 'oim!  Kuroda, 


ti  'LTethi  r  v,  :th  :\  general  reviv.il  of  nil    mui\  •    1  ipane>e    amu-'-m'/nts. 
Japanese    .    '-;  nine,     mli-     '        :          i     :     n,      ' >  .       1  hi 

!  X|i  '  . 

!  •   .  v     '  ':.•  •  '  •     '  '  '  : 

t  i  I :  i  e  i     •,.'••/'.       . '  \       '  .•'':'      ' ,  /  \         I  s '  i '  • ,    s : 

in-.       i  -v-     i';      .••'-.  :•  ir:i'->.      '  ':.  •   •  <\    dn  m    I  i>!e  '    I 
•     ,  ;       I  ,       ,      „  :1;,-  si  liu.    ..\i,h    1,  ,]     . 

\.  '...<}     •      .       :^    •     •    r.     :        ird   M.    »-'n    -  •    fn      is    :   . 

'••;•.-.       >!        •:   '         •    :  .  :  • 

I  i    -       -• 
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ili  it  in  :•!<•  eves.  i  ()•  i,  ni'  mslcr  outings  !i»r  children  and  work- 
men. <  >ne  i  if  die  l;ulin^  newspapers  oi-LTiinised  an  excursion  t«> 
Tokyo  for  120,000  operatives.  Bu;  when  this  vasl  muldtude 
neircd  die  spot,  on'v  z.~~'  were  allowed  hv  the  police  l.»  proceed. 
and  noting  cnsucil.  A  picnic  of  nv.iv  manageable  proportions 
vas  attended  bv  ^v/  blind  slio.nipooers,  \vho  \\ent  oiu  to  see  (.;) 
tlio  plr.m-blossoms  ai  Su^ita.  -Mid  were  r.iade  -afe  i>\'  means  o!"  a 
!'.n_r  rope,  after  th'.-  fashion  ol"  Aljiine  climbers.  1903,  youths 
nourished  on  Schopenhauer  and  Xietsehe  took  to  practising  "the 
denial  of  ;iie  will  to  live"  l>y  iu:n])irr.r  into  the  u'reat  \vaterfall  of 
K'euo:)  ;u  Xik.ko.  1^:4.  1  intern  pmcessirins  to  celebrate  milir.'.rv 


Festivals.     The  h.-.liii.iys  ob,sL    vd  officially  are  : 

JAN.    i.  3.   -.      New  Year. 

JAN.    .;-.      Death  c-.f  Komei  'i'enno,  the  late  Mikado,  A.  I).   iSf,;. 

Fr.i:.  ii.  Accession  of  jiinimi  Tenno,  die  f-rst  Mikado,  H.(  '. 
(*i<\.-''  rroinul^ation  of  tlie  Constitution,  A.!).  iSSg. 

MAKI'II    20   (or  21).-    Spring  festival  oftliu  Inipeii.d   ancestors. 
a;i  adajitalion  .  •<  the  Duddiiist  IIi^>;u.  or  l^[iiinoe!ial  iestiva.l   of  the 
dead,  \\lio  are  supposed  to  cross  die  ocean  of  existence  and    r<\:c!i 
th'/  '  n!:er  '////  shore  /  ^.i;/  ,.  dial  is.  Nirvana. 

Ai-Ki  :     3.      1  )eadi  ••  if  |in,nni  Tenn". 

Si-  i-i.    23  (••  -r  24).      Autumn  festival  of  the  lurpenal  a:u  esu>rs. 

<  Vi.    17.      (  liierin--  of  first-fruit.-.  !•  >  the  Shinto  y-ods. 

Nov.    3.—   Binlulav  of  lhi%  rei^nin^  Mtjipernr. 

Nuv.    23.      The    I'lnrperor    iasles    die    first-fruits    offered    ,>,    !as 

TJie  observaiice  of  mo.,;  !.;"  these  holidays  i>  a-  ;;;o,iern  a,-  ;i:e 
l!aurs  that  are  ilo\vn  and  the  sah'.Ks  thai  are  fired  in  their  honour. 
'1  he  occasions  o!  them  mav  ser\-e  as  a  nieasuix:  of  the  all-t-nri  -.-s!!)^ 


mportance   o     the    Iir.pcri-.il   I  bn.ive  .-.im  e  the  n-vohnion. 
;inotlier  set  of  holidavs  o!"  mon;   aniieni    institutii  >n,    \\ha-ah. 


i- 
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::d  usairo  i  >i  the  penj'le.  ami  r^pecialiv  in  their  dinners,  as  the 
defeat  nf  the  Spani-di  Annaila  dues  in  niir  Kn:_d'.>li  Michaelmas 
LTimM.1.  The  i.  hiet  dates  are  as  |nll'i\vs.  and  ii  is  must  o  inveiiient 
iohcirin  the  enumeratiiin,  <!i»;-<' Japonic^,  at  the  end  :- 

I)KC.  13.  '1'his  ilay  i--  called  l\»!o-li,iji»!i\  that  i--.  "the  l>e- 
u'i  nnin^  i  >i'  things.'  l>ecause  Mich  preparations  i>  >r  Ne'.\  Vcai'  as 
hi  >use-c!eaninLr,  ileoiratiiur,  and  the  ]>•  amdir.^  nf  rice  \\<}' 

'.it.   arc   then   taken   in   hand.      People    eat   n   kn/n-jint    nil    this 
dav,      a  kind   nf  ste\v   whose   inured  iciiN    are    Lrer.crallv    red.    beans. 
pntatnes.     muslin » 'ins.    sliced    lidi.    Lind    a    n » >t    i  ailed 
['re.-eiHs     ..    m  aic\-    arc    made    to   scr\ants   Itv   then'  masters 
timeiM  vcar.      Hnth  the  seas<  ni  in   (jucstinii    and    the    pre-i:ni>    'hen 
Lri\ en  are  termed  '/  *>  ii><>. 

I  M  •  .    22.      The  '.-.  inter  .-  >!>t:ce  /         .      I>i  >cti  >rs  then   \vnrsliiji   the 
•  r'.sc  ul  ipius. 

JAN.  i  :;.  Termed  iiie  ^ai-^-nii'/ti,  «\~  "three  da\'s"  <  >.'  N\-,\ 
\'e,  r.  '."•.  hen  the  j  •.  •  •'  '  -'•  \\  i  alle>  1  :  ;.v'.  In  I-  >k  v">  tl 

Li'i;>i-ts  i.i'ricc-t  kt-s,  and  greens  1»  i:.k-d  in  lish  ^rra\-\-.  M^re  \;-s 
;>  made  al».ut  the  N"e\v  \\\\v  in  <  'hina.  and  japan  than  in  .  . 
\\'t/-tern  u  'Uiilrv.  *  'n  the1  !.>;.  niirht  >  >i"  the  i  >Id  \'«  tr  n>  >  i  >ni'  _ 

-'\eepin--  and  dusting  '  >i"  ;•' M  ,;;i,    i--    j iretermitlcd,    dmilitlcss    in   "i-'li-r 

'.«   a\<>id    >v.'ee]iinLr    a\\av    L !    i:1.  k.      fiateuays   are   dei    ir.iird     :! 

\'-  \     \'(   [}•    '  :me    .  ram  1      .      ' "  .  '.    r>  •!>••-.     ir.niL  •  >. 

•    •     ('he    latter    -\  n,':  •   i;-in       i  Jd      ._'•  •    1  ->\  an-'-    •  •'    " 
i.    nid  |  i '  ^eii!  -  an-  ^:i\  m  i  tiled  "  .'•'-/!/'-/  ••//•.•. 
•  ,    ;          I'iii-   iliy    i<    •'•:.;.'    :     .\"/-/./-  \:<-  i.    c.r   th-1    S.-.vii     I  : 

.  .  .  '  ,  I'.:;-  I  „  ]         I  „          ;  ;  -.  , 

:;'       i    j  h:i  :.    |>aivl''V    aitd    -"•:  >;her    edihli.1    herl'>.      a    <  u-'^!!!    i<  i 

h;i                 '              (I                       ,  .       Rii  e-uTii 

•       •     .          '  :                         '  .        I  Ali'-nl 

:  •     inn-  :li'-ir  <  >n  Imar1/  \M  >rk  i. 

1  .-  .    i  --  -           I  .        •   .         •,,  N    •.    S'.-.ir   l)..ii.l  i.\-.     Th  •    t'-tli 

//    '  :    .       r/',V-  :    i  ':     n'.ii       '    Il..]i       '.     I  I     ' . 

. 
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].\\.  20,  Kitra-biriiki,  that  is.  the  (lav  mi  \\hkh  ^odovois  are 
lirM  opened.  This  i-.  however,  ni»iv  a  name  than  a  fact.  '/.<>;ii 
is  the  ili-Ii  i  'f  the  day. 

Sffctibiin  is  the  name  <  >!  a  movable  feast  <  >cc. IMTIIIL;'  sometimes 
late  in  januarv.  sometimes  earlv  in  Februarv.  on  the  eve  ot  the  tirsi 
ilav  of  spring.  Old  Calendar.  I  Jeans  are  scattered  about  the  house 
on  the  evening  oi  this  dav  in  oalar  to  scare  a\vav  demons,  and  of 


The  Firs'  Dav  of  die  I  forse  <  ////-vv -/////,//  in  1'Kr.RlAKV,  coii- 
v:>juend\  a.  movable  feast.  This  dav  is  sacred  to  the  Fox-(  ioddcss 
hiari.  I -'or  the  I'rle  dia.i  i--  known  of  this  deitv.  see.  Murrav's 
//•ai  -''•'••/ •',(•  In  y.ifi-.tn.  "til  edit.,  pp.  \(t  and  33^1. 

MAKCH  3.  I  he  (lirls'  Fesdva!  '  jfn/i;>  ;m  ,SV..' iv/  /.  \vhen  e\er\ 
io'.\n  is  decked  oi;i  \\ith  dolls.  it  is  also  called  /////</  J/<//v//;v'. 
that  is.  the  Fe.i-'  of  I  ioll.s.  A  s\\ee!  drink  called  s/tin>-z<tki'  is 

MAKCH  ;  --.  This  and  die  next  -i\  davs  are  the  ahvadv 
mentioned  ^'reai  liuddlu-!  cnjuinoclial  lesii\'a,l  oi  ///;•,///.  (  >n  the 
a.clual  da \'  of  the  equinox,  du-  sun  is  belie\ed  to  \\hirl  round  and 

A'.'Kii.  s.  Duddha  s  Ilirdidav.  lmaL;"e~.  of  dn-  inlaiiL  Huddha 
i  Lini'i-Sli' f{\t  /  are  set  up  in  the  lemides  fin-  \\orshippers  lo  pour 
liquorice  lea  ( iiin<i-<'li<i  >  o\er  \\ith  a  h;d!e.  1  his  tea  i^  then 
bought,  and  eithe-r  partaken  or'  at  liouu.1  in  order  lo  kill  the 
\vorms  that  c  itise  xa.rious  internal  diseases,  or  placed  near  the  pillars 
o]  ilur  IIOU-M:  lo  pre'.eut  ants  and  other  in-,cc!s  li'oin  entering". 

MA>    -.      The     IJovs'     l-'cstiva!    /"/',m^n    n>    .V,  ,{•/;//.,.    uiu-n    siu  h 
\'>a:'h.ke    to\s   as    bo\\s    and   arro\\>    are    >old.    and    ^'i^'aniu     p.ip'i'r 
fishes  ;ire  ilo\\n   irom    the   house--    as  explained   on    p.  ()].      F\i  ept 
\e\\     N'ear.    this    is   oi    ;dl     (apaiii-M-    iesiiv;>!-    the    .uic    \vh»-i- 
'.'.  an !  si.'^ns  arc-  tin  >st  eltei  1 1  \  e. 

b  NK    _'-.      ' /•  ••'//.  oj-  tin-  summer  -.obtue. 
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Jri>    -.      /',!/i, !?'•<!.'<!.      The   idea  i 'I   thi>   lotivai    i>   moM   poetical. 
Sec  la-;  paragraph  of  the  Article  on  Sr\.  .AIcux.  aiul  S'IAKS. 

]i;.\  i^-i''.  Tins  is  tin.-  L,rreat  MuddhiM  festival  uf  Ilni.  \\hkb 
i-;  oiieii  termed  1'V  loreiLfncrs  the  Feast  ''I  !  .anti-r'i>.  hut  nnu'ht 
better  bo  rendered  as  All  Si  nils'  Day.  Tin-  spirits  oi  dead 
amvsti'i's  then  visit  the  altar  sacred  l<>  them  in  caeli  household. 
and  special  ntVeriiiLi's  of  food  arc  made  ID  them.  Tin-  !i\in^ 
restrict  tlicni>elves  to  mature  dishos  as  far  a>  pD>sihk-.  'I'hc 
cerenioiiv  n|  "  i  ']»_•!  iiii.L,r  the  river'  (.'wr.v?-////-,  ,•.{•/).  a>  it  i>  called, 
LTonerallv  takes  plate  in  'J'ok\r.  ahull!  thi^  time.  I'hi-  spectacle 
is  a  delight i'ul  i  me.  Half  the  l<  <\\  n  ^>  H>  mit  nn  the  l\i\er  Suinida 
;n  boats  L;"an\"  decked  \vith  lantei'tis.  \\liile  lire\\i  >rk>  and  niu^ii 
add  to  the  '^aietv  ol  (he  evening.  The  rural  p< .]  aila: ;.  MI  '.if  inosi 
[)arts  i '!  the  einjiire  celebrate  the  iestival  bv  a  il;ince  known 
as  ll'iii-n  !•'!'!  (see  p.  I  i  "5).  ''  i^  u>iul  \»\  ma>  1'  to  lee  their 
>crvan;s  at  'die  /'><>!/  season.  'i'hi>  -h-uid  In  ,'  •  i  l,t:rr 

than  the   i  \\\\. 

Jri  N    id.      A  x-«...inl  I'lviuue-'  Holiday 

The    I)n\  -    nn    ///'.   .,r    ••  l-'irst    .  .f  the    !  '. ..     :  i_\    .        i  ti<>\:, 

.S',;;',v;    .  •  ir  "  Tl  ;;-.!    I  '.  •_•     lav."      n-    kepi    \\\     ill      •     lit         •!'  jieciiliar 
caki-s.       Tin-    Third    D.^-day    i^    loiisideivd    by    :hr    rn-- 
nirninL;'-) «  'ini    in    iln     life   of  the   i  n>ps.        |v.-i>    are    e.Ken    on       n\ 
1'iiii:  i  I )•  .'••/-/  '>/'/!   ;  i:   '    m;i\    i  a  euv     luring    ;hi^  |  »-ri<  •>! 
, 

SKM.    .,.       !  h  •    i  7.    .       >n    A-  .\\;<.    ..    lioli      \          i  ]  ;      .priai.- 

'•.>:;-. 

^ :  •:..:'.        i  '    •       •   '  \\«\. 

•  >,  i.    j    :h.       1  hr    f.-x!i\al    of    /:7>/\it-\,,.    -  ,    .  •  ;<-d    .  ;;.  •     oi-r    ,  ,f 
r  (  1  .  i     o|     I  an  k.  nl\     on.     ,  ,f    ill    tin-   i 

••.••••.:»>.      '•:.-.'!:•    •     -    ••  '  '  lies-, 

l\  •          •       '         U  i  ins.'   all    the   « itinT    >/od-    ihi-n 

:  .  •    i  ill"   ti  •    tlic    ^n  ai    t'-inj         •        !/n 

I  ili  ••':.'  i  l.  i  -111] 

•  •    .      (  'n   ; Ii  '.  -men 

lit  \<  "  •  : 
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custi  illicit,  correspondents,  etc.,  a>  an  amends  so  ii  is  half- 
jocnlarlv  said  lor  cheating  them  during  tin.-  rest  of  die  twelve- 
month. At  present,  ulien  all  such  antique  customs  arc  fallin- 
into  desuetude,  the  2cth  October  has  conic  to  lie  regarded 
rather  as  a  day  lor  what  are  called  konshinkti'iii-  social  :^atheriiH>'s, 
that  is,  ol  the  members  of  a  ^'iiild,  political  coterie,  learned 
s<  )ciety,  and  s*  >  i'<  'iih. 

Xm'K.MBMK  has  several  Shinto  festivals.  The  most  notable  of 
these,  held  in  honour  of  the  (ioddess  of  the  Kite  hen-ran^e 
(Jfdtsiii  no  Kami),  and  termed  /•'ii/^n  J /(//.-•//.'•/.  or  the  Feast  of 
Bellow^,  lake.-,  place  on  the  Slh.  Hres  are  then  also  lighted  in 
honour  ol"  Inari  and  other  deities  in  the  courts  of  Shinto 
temples,  die  reason,  so  lar  as  Inari  is  concerned,  bein^  tlie 
assistance  rendered  bv  that  deil\  to  tin-  famon>  s\\oi\lsnii;!i 
Kokaji.  l<  -I'  whom  >he  ble\\'  the  bdlo\\s  \\hiK.-  he  was  f  ir^itiLT  a 
swi  >rd  fi  )]•  an  ancient  M  ikad«  i. 

Nin.  i>.  Thi>  i^  the  dav  on  \\hiui  children  \\ho  have- 
reached  the  a^e  of  three  are  Mipposed  to  leave  oil'  ha\  ini;'  their 
heads  shaved.  It  is  aceordm^h'  i.dled  Kiititi-nKt,  thai  is,  "hair- 
leaving.'  but  corresponds  to  no  actual  realitv.  at  least  in  modern 
times.  The  l\it~nki-zni/i(\  or,  "first  veiling"  of  ^irK  a^x-d  fl\e, 
and  die  I [iik'.uitii-^i.  or  "  lir>l  trowserin^ "  of  bovs  a.^ed  live, 
fonnerh'  took  ]>lace  on  die  same  da}':  but  these  also  Lire  no\\ 
emj)t\"  names. 

DKC.  h'.  I  he  /A//-/  i!"  l\u\-'i.  a  iesti\al  ;H  \\hii.h  women  rc-st 
irom  die  (oiistaiit  use  (.1  the  needle  b\  enterlainin^  die  other 
members  ol  the  household,  the\.  and  noi  i.he  men,  dirc'ctinu 
mailers  f,  <r  the  nonce. 

Ihiis  ends  die  vear.  'I  he  adoption  «\  the  l-'.nropean  calendai 
in  1^73  tended  to  disor^aniM'  die  old  Japanese  round  of  festivals  : 
lor  with  Ne\\  \  i.'ar  coining  li\e  or  si\  \\eeks  earliej-  than  tonnerh. 
the  association  ol  eac  h  hoi  i  da  \'  \\  idi  a  spec  uil  season  \va>  destn  >\vd. 
1  lov,  L;;O  out  and  search  for  . spring  herbs  on  the  7di  |anuar\'.  \u:en 
winter  weather  is'  just  hcginiiinLT,  instead  of  sliowin^1  si^ns  of 
ilra wins''  to  an  end:  (.'oiiironted  \vidi  this  diMunh\'.  ii^.i^-e  has 
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!•'••!•  tin-  most  part  the  old  r//,v  ha.s  been  retained. 
notwithstanding  die  vitalise  thus  caused  in  the  actual  i/iiv.  d'o 
take  die  in>tance  ju.si  alluded  to.  tin-  71)1  of  the  i<t  moon,  which 
wouldi  fiirnu-rlv  have  lall<-n  somewhere  about  tlu-  middle  or  end 
o!  I'Vhruarv.  ;s  retained  a^  the  ~th  |anuarv.  In  iiiher  cases  the 
actual  da\  i--  retained,  irrespective  of  the  date  to  which  ii  mav 
v  uTc-pond  in  the  ue\\  calendar:  but  this  entails  a  fre>h  takulation 
evcrv  vear,  the  old  calendar  having  been  lunar  and  irregular  in 
several  respects,  no!  simph  a  lixed  number  of  days  behind  ours, 
as.  lor  insiante.  die  Russian  calendar  is.  \  third  plan  has  been 
to  vtrikc  an  average,  making'  the  dale  >  >\  each  festival  exaetlv  one 
month  later  than  iormerlv.  though  the  actual  dav  hcumics 
,:  fortnight  earlier.  Thiis  tin-  festival  of  the  7111  da\  of  d:>-  71!] 
moon,  (  Mil  S:\le.  is  in  some  place-,  celebrated  on  the  present  ~di 
\UL,ru>;.  though  reallv  falling  sonie\vhere  about  the  j  th  Aliens!, 
if  the  calculation  be  proper!  v  worked  out.  I'.nerLretit  ho'idav- 
niakers  v.-i'd  even  telebrate  the  -an.e  festival  twice.  first  according 
to  the  new  udendar  and  then  according  to  the  old.  ° •  s  to  '..- 
sure->f  keepiiiLT  on  ^ood  terms  with  the  invisible  power-  that  lie. 
\  :••  •„'  '  i  ,-•:'.  diere  is  ^rreat  confusion  and  discrcpanc\  of  ii 
",u  h  i1  -I  alii  v  i  ic.in^  a  law  unti  i  itself. 

The    li.-l    iriven   above   does    not    .-I    (<>!;'•-'•    pretend    to  be  exliau.— 

••.,-.      There  are  load  as   well   as  general   fl-stivals,   and    these   local 

ds  ha\e  L,rreal   importance    in  their  special  lotalities.      Sut  h  are 

h  •  '  /  ;  'i  '''-d'-.J  at     Kvoto.    aiul    the   Situim   and    I\,i  : 

Tokv."..       (ii<m     Mid     S,nii!n    lake    place     in    the    middle    of    in!,. 

i'\  •    :•      in     mid-September.         All      three     ,,re     distinguished      b\ 

[pj-  tessjoiis,   i  if  whii  h    die   i  hiei    lea.  in  re    ;-~   a    train    o|    tnumphal   or 

•:i  \  :h'  •'•  ._di    d  i    UN.  c.l  1 1 eil  .-/./<///   b\     the    Tok\  ".    peojile.     r  1 1/1,1 

if     '    '       h       l  lie    pe'  iple    '  if    K  v"iti '.         These     <   irs     ha\e     iveeiith 

i n     ri    lui  (    i     in     h'-Su'iit,     because1     liie\      uere     lound     '••• 

i.     teli-]  ill'  me.    and    elei  :  i"''      lii:  hi     v, :;-,-.    thai 

Book  recommended.       ,'  •••-    •••  ;   <>   r//    .-.      .     •    .\ •  •   ' 


Filial  Piety.  1^5 

Filial  Piety/"  l-'ilial  piety  is  die  virtue  /•/;• 
die  Kar-Kasiern  world.  I-'nun  it  springs  lovaltyt  which  is  luit  the 
childlike  obedience  of  a  subject  to  the  Kmperor.  \V!KI  is  regarded. 
in  Chinese  phrase,  as  "the  father  and  mother  of  his  people." 
(  )n  thoe  t\vo  fundamental  virtues  the  whole  fabric  of  society  is 
reared.  Acc<  >rdinid  v,  one  of  the  gravest  dangers  to  japan  at  the 
present  time  -arises  from  the  sudden  importation  of  our  less 
patriarchal  Western  ideas  on  these  points.  hie  traditional  basis 
'  if  UK  iralii  v  is  sapped. 

'1  here  are  no  greater  favourites  with  the  people  oi  japan  than 
the  "  Fotir-and-Twenty  Paragons  of  l-'ilial  Piety"  '  \i-/ii-s/ii  K<>  /. 
\vhosequaintactsofvirliieChinese  ie^vnd  reconls.  ]-\>v  in>taiiLe. 
one  of  the  I'ara^-on.^  had  a  cruel  stepmother  who  \vas  ver\'  fond  of 
fish.  Xever  repining  al  her  har.^h  treatment  of  him,  he  lav  do\\n 
naked  (>n  die  fro/en  surface  of  a  lake.  The  warmth  ofhisbodv 
melted  a  hole  in  the  ice.  at  which  two  car])  came  up  to  breathe. 
These  lie  caught  and  set  before  his  vieprnother.  Another  1'ara^on. 
though  of  tender  years  and  ha\-in^'  a  delicate  skin,  insisted  on 
sleeping  uncovered  at  ni^ht.  in  order  that  the  mo>quuoes  should 
fasteii  on  him  alone,  and  allow  his  parents  to  slumber  undi>turbed. 
A  ihinl.  who  \vas  vcr\-  poor,  determined  to  l)ur\~  hi>  own  child 
alive,  in  order  to  have  more  lood  wherewith  to  >upport  his  a;^ed 
mother,  "but  was  reuarded  bv  i  b-a\i-n  \\ilh  the  discovery  of  a  vessel 
lilled  with  ^olil.  on  wliich  the  \\hole  lamib'  li\ed  haj>pilv  e\ei' 
after.  A  fburtli.  who  was  of  the  female  sex.  enabled  her  father  to 
escape,  \\hile  she  clun^'  to  the  ja\vs  of  the  ti^er  \\hich  was  about  to 
devour  him.  ISut  die  drollest  of  all  is  the  story  of  R. '.raisin.  This 
Paragon,  though  sevcntv  years  old,  u-ed  to  dros  in  babv's  clothe> 
and  spraul  about  upon  the  floor.  llis  object  \vas  ]iiousi\'  to 
delude  his  paixiits.  \\ho  wei'e  re-all \-  over  ninetv  vears  oi  age,  into 
tiieideath.il  they  could  not  be  so  very  old  alter  all,  seeing  lira; 
thev  had  such  a  puerile  son. 

Those  readers  who  wish  to  learn  all  about  the  remaining  nineteen 
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>.  -hi 'iild  u'lisuh  Anderson'-  (  \i!:i/n^ui-  -//  /'//'///-s-, '  <>a<;  ( '///- 
//('-•(•  Ptiin.'i/ii;*.  pauv  i  ~i.  where  abo  an  illustratii  m  <>\  each  [striven. 
The  [apunese  have  established  a  set  oi  "  Four-and-Twcnlv  Native 
Paragons  t  Ifnnt'Jio  A  /-///-•<•///  A"/  til  their  <i\vn  :  1ml  ihesr  are  less 
j  '>  ijuilar. 

The  lirst  (]iiestitm  a  Furopcan  will  probablv  ask  on  be'.n^  told 
of  the  lengths  to  which  filial  pietv  is  earned  in  the  Far-Fast,  is  : 
h'i\v  ean  the  parents  be  so  st<  inv-hearted  as  to  think  of  allowing 
their  children  thus  to  sacrifice  themselves?  Hnt  siu  h  a  considera- 
tion never  occurs  ID  a  Chinese  or  Japanese  mind.  Tli.»  children 
^hould  sacrifice  themselves  to  thc-ir  parents  is.  in  the  Kir-Iva.-ieni 
\ie\v  < 'I  things,  a  principle  as  indisputable  as  the  -lut\  ofmen  to 
*  etle  the  best  «'!  evei'vlhin^  to  \\-omeii  is  with  us.  Far-Kastern 
parent^  accept  their  children  s  sacrilices  much  as  our  \\omen  accepi 
the  (Voiii  seat,  \vith  thanks  jierha.ps.  but  as  a  matter  of  course.  N'<  > 
;e.xt  in  the  Uible  raises  so  uiiKh  prejudice  here  against  (liristianitv 
is  ilru  whiih  Ivids  :  in, in  leave  his  laiher  and  mother,  .mil 
tie,:\e  unto  hi^  wife.  "There!  \MU  see  it,"  exclaim.-  '; 
('hris  Ian  Japanese,  pointing  to  die  passage,  "  1  ahv.;y>  -,nd  •'  •'  i.- 
an  imnn  >ral  r<T..u  ioi  .' 

Fires   \\ere    ii-niu-rh    •>•!   common    m    Japans   v 1    ,,•:;]    pa|iei 

eiiie>  that  the  nickname  oi  "  Vedo  lilossoms  uas  apjilietl  to 
the  llames  uliich  in  winter  almost  ni^lith  In  up  the  metropolis 
widi  luritl  lusta.  Vi  •  (.i»m])leleh  did  diis  dotn;tti\e  i^enc\ 
establi-h  itself  as  >  miioiial  institution  that  ,1  \\hoK-  v<uabu!ar\ 
Lrre\\  up  -  '  express  (  .  er\  sh.ide  of  meaninur  in  nulli  :  -  fn  n  .  I  he 
I,1. ; Mil' ---I-  lan^'iiau'e  n~-  speiuil  terms  lor  an  iniendiar\  lire,  an 
anidenial  lire,  lire  siartin^  iroiu  one'.--  own  house,  a  lire  caught 
iroiu  !i--\ I  lour  lire  v  i;;>  h  one  shares  with  others,  a  tire  \\  hk  h  is 

'  •    in    end.    the   llame   o|   a    lire,   ,m\  tiling      lor  inst.uue, 
:     :'.'•]      in  'in  •.-,  ii't  !i  ,1  lire  m.n    a.rise,  the  side  from  \\hieh  '  • 

•     ...     .         ;< '  c\!i] i-jfiiish  it,    .     i         •:      it       leiu  e  after  a  lire,    ind 
.   ,,M.      We    h      ,     n  ,1       :      u    half.*      Were   all    records    r\<  epi    die 
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linguistic  record  destroyed,  one  would  .still  he  ul>le  to  divine  hu\\ 
terrible  an  enemy  lire  had  been  \<  >  Japanese  antiquities.  Fire 
insurance,  be  it  observed,  was  nni  amonLT  the  words  connected 
widi  lire  in  Old  Japan.  It  dates  onlv  from  the  new  regime,  bein^ 
Kurope's  contribution  t<  >  the  vocabuUirv.  At  I  list  the  practice  <>1 
insurance  gained  ground  but  slowlv.  It  mav  be  matter  i»r 


assume  risks  St.)  hcavv.  Under  the  circumstances,  very  hi'.;'h  prc- 
minins  are  still  charged:  but  diespiie  diis  drawback,  the  people 
secm  now  thoroughly  to  appreciate  tin-  advantage  "I"  purchasing 
peace  of  mind  even  at  a  heavv  price,  and  tor  several  years  pas; 
companies  have  been  in  operation  all  over  the  conntrv  to  insure 
against  (ire  ;ind  other  calamities. 

I'n  Ooka.  the  Japanese  Solomon,  uho  \\-as  mavor  and  judge  oi 
\"ed<>  earlv  in  the  eighteenth  centurv.  beli^n.^s  the  credit  of  having 
•  ir^anisetl  t!ie  lire-brigades  \\hich  formed  so  useful  and  picturesque  a 
teal urc  or  Yedo  life.  Since  his  dav.  lire  en^ino  of  Kuropean  make 
have  been  brought  into  use.  Moreover,  the  number  oi  conflagra- 
tions has  been  much  diminished  of  late  years  bv  the  ^nidual 
introduction  oi  stone  and  brick  buildings  and  of  wider  streets,  and 
by  stricter  police  control.  M\-en.  tlierelore.  ^rantin^  tin-  p-ossible 
iru'di  •  if  the  pvo])ular  assertion  that  in  some  jnirts  of  Tokvo  houses 
were  unlv  expected  to  survive  three  vcars,  thai  state  of  thing's 
li;\Plii!\-  belongs  to  t!ie  jiast.  Still,  lire  is  an  ever-dreaded  foe.  I; 
:^  a  toe  at  whose  cntrv  into  die  citv  die  cari>enters,  unless  tln.'v  are 
Breath'  mali^ne-d.  ha\'e  IVei[uentlv  connived,  because  it  brings  diem 
work  :  and  the  peculiar  dress  and  antics  of  the  firemen  are  things 
•Ahich  no  visitor  to  Jajcm  sliould  miss  a  cha.nce  of  seeing".  Mverv 
vear,  on  the  4th  fanuarv,  die  firemen  [rarade  the  streets  \\idi  their 
tall.  ii'.!'ht  1  id.ders.  and  irive  a  ^vmnastic  perH >nnance  gratis. 

Tin-  most  famous  oi  all   the  manv   irreat    N'edo  tires   \\~as   dial  ol 
t^"~.  'A'hen  nearlv   hall'  the  citv   was  deslmved   and   over    i    ~. 
[;ersons  are  said  to  have  perished    in   die   tlames.      The  government 
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riook  the  ii' •(  e---orv  L^iuanUi  interment.  t«  >r  \\hitli  ihe  grounds 
of  what  i>  iii  >\v  kno\\n  as  the  temple  »!  Kko-in  were  selected,  and 
priests  from  ail  I  In.-  ISiuldhis;  sects  were  tailed  together  to  hold  a 
seven  da\>'  service:  f<ir  the  benefit  <  -I  llie  ^>uls  of  ihe  departed. 
\Vrest  lin<,r-matches  arc  in>\\  held  hi  the  same  place,  '  survh  >1 
;i]i[  laivnth'  i>{' festivals  luniierly  reli^it>us,  which  ennsisted  in  1'riiv^- 
i:i;,r  h»lv  images  ir^in  I!K:  provinces  to  be  \\or>!iipped,  ;i\\liilf  bv  the1 
\'edo  folk  ami  thus  collect  money  i<>r  tlie  temjile,  uliich  c<uild  noi 
relv  on  'die  u.Mial  means  ol  su])por;,  iKinielv.  L;'ilis  from  the  relation- 
of  the  dead,  the  lire  oi  i'^7  liaNin^-  been  so  desiruclive  as  to  s\veep 
awav  \\hole  lamilies.  I  he  occurrence  d  even  i^rcai  lire  in  'I'or.yo 
is  iio\\  wisely  a\~ailed  of  m  connection  \\ith  a  iixeil  pi, in  oi'i;t\ 
iinroveineni.  in\ol\-in-  :\":'<  thoron^hlares  :!ii>:  :!  :  nin'_;  o! 
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iioiicil  in  the  . \rtiel    -   on    I)K:.KIM.\<  .\i.    I'OSM-'.»IO\  .ind   I'm: 
'inix,  there  are    vi:i    i>:,lir!->    y.inch    h-jd    to  >;i  ;/,   o]    a  ii.<>-:  snip! 
cliLUMCter,      i'1    nothing    less    indeed    di.m    treading    b.ui'looi      .r, ,.  ; 
live  coals.   dashiiiL.1:  Itoilin^   water  aboiil    the   person,    'nd   ciini 
ladders    of    naked    swords     -.el    ed^e    ii|)\\anl->.       Ail    these     nicicni 
rites    (lor    thcv    descend    Ironi    a    remote    aiitiijuity )    ma'<     stnl    be 
in    ssed  in  the  heart  o|  inodern    ldk\'o.   at    leas!    twice  every  vcar. 
iri'-'.valkin^  usually  takes   p'.ue   in   the  louriyanl    oj   the   imlr 
temjile    .if    (  intake    at    the    loot    ,  ,f   ihc    .Kndan    hiil    in    Apr;! 
Sept  en  her.  and  the  manner  of  iis  perfonnani.  e  i^  as  loll,  i\\  -/• 

Sira      •     its    irejiku.edu       •  '          round,   and    on  them       la \  er  o! 

1  !  i.  >p  o|  this  die-  fiiei  is  laid.  ' '  pine     ood.  bin 

ii'  i'.\     <.  hari  oak         I  he    bed    is    altoui     i     loo;    deej >.     ii'om      i  j     In    i  .•> 

•  _:'.     iii  !     ii'om    ^    iii    i\     ii.     wide.        b     dioiild     be'    ^'juare    to 

ihe  •  '•':,';•    >s.       j-j-'jii   b.niilii  M  r>.  \\  :di  the  fronds  -1:11  mi 

them,  ai  .     i      >  tin    ^n  iimd    mi    ihe    ji  iiir   .-.ides   of  tin.-  .  ' 

bed.    1. 1  iniii.-t  ted    b\'   ,1    hempen    roiie.    \\hich    ;-   imnLf   trotn    tp'iid  i'' 
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frond.  about  5  t'i.  from  the  ground.  l''n>iii  tin-  ban,;'  Ibrtv-four 
i  >f  tiie  sacred  ennblems  called  ^//('/.—-.--.trips  of  white  paper  c  in  int» 
little  angular  buncho.  Sonic  of  the  attendant-  bn-ilv  ian  '.lie 
flames  with  open  tans  s;.  rapped  to  the  ends  of  1.  .n^'  poles,  svhile 
(>dier>  pound  the  coal-  lla;  with  staves.  'I'iien  incantations  are 
made.-  -incantations  to  the  (iml  >  <i  \\ater.  who  dwells  in  the  inm>n. 
to  descend  and  drive  »m  the  <  b  >d  of  Fire.  Prayers  are  >  'tiered  up. 
•and  first  one  priest,  then  another  begins  slowly  and  solemnly  I" 
maivh  round  the  chare-  »al  bed,,  cabalisticall  twistin  and  Ilinirinu 


of  exorcism,  (hi  and  on.  r^und  andi  nmnd.  do  they  march. 
each  seeinin^lv  oblivions  oi  die  nthers.  each  ^raduallv  \vnrkini;- 
him>elf  ii]'  into  a  stale  akin  to  ecstasv.  \\hen  dii-  aj)])arendv 
interminaiile  ceremony  comes  to  ,MI  end.  each  priest  takes  ,; 
handi'nl  of  salt  from  a  lar^e  bo\v],  and  strews  it  upon  the  living 
coal.  Furthermore,  a  mat  ai  either  (,'nd  of  the  bed  of  coals  is 
spread  with  sal;  for  those  who  are  about  lo  cross  the  lire  to 
rub  their  feet  on.  'I  he  lii^h  priest  salts  his  feet  first,  then  -;ep- 
l>old!v  on  to  tin-  surface  oi  the  burning  lloor,  over  which  he  stride.- 
\\itii  dignified  :;.iu.  I'he  attendant  priests  clad  in  \\hite  folfrA  his 
example,  and  \\hen  .ill  have  ;^one  over.  ;iil  L;M  over  a^ain. 

I'he  second  ]Mr;  ol'the  function,  though  k-.-s  imj'ressive.  is  more 
ami'sin^:  fbr  now  from  amon^  the  crowd  >  >f  b\-.-:anders  .ill  such  as. 
to  (jtidte  .Mr.  Lowell's  phrase,  have  a  mind  t»trv  their  ib,  4  ai  i;. 
imitate  the  prie>ts  andi  cross  tlie  hot  crusi.  .Men.  women,  an^l  chil- 
dren. old  and  voimg.  a  u'hole  ia.mii\'  peril.  \].>  in  due  order  o!  pre- 
cedence. venture  >uccessftilly  alonj,  tiie  line,  dion^ii  not  a  few  shou 
b\  their  iMpid  >kips  towards  the  end  diat  the  trial  is  no  mockerv. 

It  slioiikl  be  added,  for  the  sake  of  complete  inithi'uine,--.  th.it 
the  ordeal,  \\lieii  seen,  is  soinelmw  less  impressive  ihm  would 
pmbablv  be  imagined  imm  a  written  description.  J  he  space  i- 
narrow,  the  crowd  niotlcv  .Mid  irre\'erent.  andi  nio.^tlv  <  <\  the  lower 
class.-  loungers,  dirtv  children  \\ith  others  on  their  backs.  I'lv 
preliminary  beatiiiL;'  and  poinuliiiL;"  oi  the  fire-bed  seems  e'  id;  ie-^s  ; 
the  lanninLT  oi  n  dri\'es  smoke  into  one's  e\\;--  and  ii.ikv'- 


i  -  Fire-walking. 

>  :  to  one's  ij.odies.  The  heat.  i<>>.  is  MI'  course  unpleasant. 
and  tli','  actual  lire-uaikiiiL1;.  when  ai  length  ii  does  lv_nn. 
occupies  Km  .1  lew  l>rie!  nioii'icns.  IK'  11  understood  th.it  <»nr 
ol'.et'  >  n>  i\\  isc  l11  deler  .niv  one  Iroin  \\une^>]n^  what,  alter 
h  ,i  iiirip'us  spectacle.  Inn  simply  to  \\arn  him  llial.  !ikr 
oilier  Lremrinc  iiiriiis.  i:  miM  lie  paid  for.  A  similai  remark 
applies  even  ini'iv  stron^h  in  tin-  "Ordeal  l>v  Ilciiin^  \\  ii;-r." 
Kir  K'lK-r  i\-ail  Mr.  I.''\\(.-li  <  an'inuit,  \\iiuii  ;s  vcrv  graphic  aiul 
enk-rlainiiiLr.  than  devote  ii-mrs  tn  seeing  the  rite  it  sell",  \\hieli  is 
ilcaiilv  ilnli.  (.1  >nsistin^,  a>  ii  i  !>  v-.  in  ihe  dij-piiiL,''  of  haniln » p  fronds 
iiiti  im;iinur  water,  hrandishni^  ilu-ni  in  the  air.  and  k-tlin^  the 
spra1  iali  in  ,i  S!IO\VLT  u\er  the  perlonner's  liodv.  \'. liile  pr,'.\'rix. 
iiuaniaiioiiv.  and  .iryrati.  ms  are  ki-p;  \\\i  ,j  /  infmi/nni. 


\  in1    ;>iY<.ed:n^'  ari'.i  !e  i\<>.  '  :>    lu-en  \\nilen  uheii.  in  Sept'  iiii'er. 
i .,      .       !  H-iiiLT  ri-| H  irk-:!  ilia t  no  less  than  siv\''j:i  I-  iivi^ners  ha« !   I.I'M  :; 
irt  •  •  "  ii;i  r.u  i'  •.      \\  e    u  Pitt.-  to  •  iiie  i>;  iheiii.    I  Vol.    1  \  -\\  \     1  ! :  , 

I;  ui-.  .        die  Imperial   I   :  i:  .•••-:;  \  .     I'ok  v~«,   ' •  ••  \~<-  ;!'•  -:  ,ni    m  oun!   of 
;hi      .    .  Ih.r,  jeiitieni;'.! i  s  rrpl\    \vas.is  |iillo\i-s: 

"  I   v,  en;   IP  '  the    hnanvt\\a   Koji    leiiiple  on    die     17;!;    >•  ;  ' 

i    -ei  re1    iK'-ire   ;o  t  ross  die  ..'!  i\\  in^  n  M]S  in  \  -dT :  but  though 
i  ;':  -   -,:-   ;uid   londiiimis  of  |;ip.uiij>L'  rros>in^,    I    was   unaMe 

_;p  •  i  in:le   !o   die  ^iieki'ii;"  point   nni  ;1  a  niinil  «.%r 

-d,    ihemsehes   walked    over.       I    ;;i  p.ine  i,  „  ,k 


••-.'•         m\  l\      HIP  ill^ll     I  lie    U'o       ,     MI    tin1 

:  •  IP       ••„  .!.'  ;:n  ••     if'  die  path  :      :id   aiier   ruM  >in^  I 

i         i  ii      .  '         •••,'.  a  I  '<•  in L;'  pat  e    ind  Lfoi   lo  die   i  idler 

et.d  .       ! '>   .•  •: '  •    1  -•;  n'li-p  i.    a    i  irie^i    diist;.'d    me   all    o\  er    ,\ 

,    //-•/':  ind     n'l'-r   1    had    i  r--  •  •. 

\  -,-.,;:',   ,''.:;,':  d  '       '','.!] 


Fishing.  i  -  \ 

only  tbh  a  comfortable  warmth  :  -there  was  no  h»!  sensation  at  all. 
I  am  certain  that  anybody  could  go  over  without  any  unpleasant 

effects,  if  he  stepped  quickly  enough  and  did  not  scrape  his  feet 
in  anv  wav.  One  mast  step  cleanlv,  so  to  spe.ik. 

"II .  of  the  British  Consulate  in  Yokohama.  fiil!o\ved  me 

the  first  time,  and  later  on  a  young  lady  from  Yokohama  picked 
up  her  skirts  and  skipped  over  amid  cheers  from  the  crowd. 
II —  -  said  thai  he  felt  his  feet  a  little  sore  after  he  had  come 
off.  The  first  time  I  went,  I  did  not  feel  the  least  had  effect. 
The  second  time,  some  one  in  front  having  delayed  me  a  moment 
l)v  stopping  on  the  salt  patch  at  the  end.  I  felt  one  loot  slightly 
hot,  and  fur  about  an  hour  afterwards  a  small  patch  of  skin  at 
one  side  felt  verv  siightlv  sure:  but  \\hen  I  examined  niv  iect 
at  niidit.  1  could  see  notlrng.  and  the  feeling  of  soreness  was 
gi  inc. 

"I  am  n.oi  phvsiolo^ist  enough  Lu  give  any  explanation  as  to 
whv  we  were  not  burnt.  \\"hen  a  bov.  I  placed  an  iron  kettle 
of  boiling  water,  just  off  the  lire,  on  the  palm  of  my  hand,  and 
held  it  there  for  fifteen  seconds  or  so.  and  ii  only  felt  slightlv 
warm.  1  think  the  explanation  of  thai  was  that  the  soot  on  the 
bottom  was  a  good  non-conductor,  and  thai  the  moisture  ol  the 
hand,  quicklv  evaporating,  formed  a  layer  of  steam  which  prevent- 
ed actual  contact  of  the  metal  and  skin.  The  Kudan  •' miracle  '  may 
have  a  similar  explanation.  The  surface  of  the  charcoal-bed  \\as  at 
least  half-black,  not  red-hot,  and  the  damp  sal!  may  have  provided 
the  net  essary  \\\*  >isuuv." 

Fishing.  Various  <|iieer  methods  of  fishing  are  still  emploved 
in  the  rural  disiricis  ol  japan.  In  some  of  the  centra!  provinces. 
baskets  may  be  seen  hnn^  over  a.  waterfall  to  latch  such  \\~~\\  as 
attempt  to  leap  it.  In  certain  other  places— -for  instance,  ai 
Xtimata  on  the  Toiiegawa  this  arrangemen!  is  modified  bv  tin- 
construction  of  an  inclined  bamboo  platform,  \\hich  produces  an 
upward  tlo\\-  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  Thither  the  fish 
are  carried  bv  the  force  of  ih<-  ;>,riitic'ia,l  curreni.  as  described  in 


,;_>  Flag. 

Murra\  •>    //.','//       ..       I  lir  11    ih'.Tt1    !•<    '!,      v.\vll-ktio\\  n   1 1  in  n  o  ram - 
t'i>liinir.  oj  \\hich  details  are  ^ixeii  "ii  pp.   ;    ;    Snl  tin1  present  \\ork. 
The  arn       -.haped  ii>h-trap>  Inning   the   shore>  i»!'  I /.ike    !!i\va  are  a 
i  uriosi;\    i  .'  :>  ulaied    :•  •  >\ ;•;!•.'•  ;:ii\    <  •  :  -.  •.-  .  :.'     '\e.      So  are  the    "  li>li 
i]     t     doi     tlir   uust    M|    l/u.      i-.aUi   ' 'i    i!iL>o   SLUH|>   mi 
><>i  11 1.1    loliv    (.-lifi   overlook iiii1;   the   -i1.:,    \\iiciv  an    r\]>'.-r;<". 
kcc]'>    uaieli.    and      Ii]o\<.>     a      horn     i«     tin-     lishcriiieii     helou      to 
I!I\PA    in    ;iu-    iar_;v    \  illau'e     IK-U      .  'r.  ,,•••••      i      -rhoo]     »i     ,;!:>.     i 
iia.s     eHUTcil     it.        A     si^'h'.  i       n..        '      .u  L  ouiii     o|    ilie   L^IXMI 

dcxiiTitv  iir,o]\i\!.  i>  ih.i:  .  ii  ';.-  ;:  .;-  -her.-  in  vunc  ilc.ir. 
[ilaciil  -;  reams,  win.  simplv  laihi  ih'-ir  pre^  \\i:ii  liand-iiets. 

I'liis  ma\  '.  ••  \\  ii nessed  on  (he  \\  ,',!e;>  •  •;'  iii-  1\  i:  i\ .  '  .  i.  ju>! 
l>elo\\  thai  !o\eliest  of  >j)nt>.  i  »•  ••':•>- 1  1  \ti  !i-  >.  To  sudi  inelhod> 
nil!-:  i  ie  ad.ded  the  li>h-s]  n  i  '  >  ••  i  <  >;;  m,ui\  ]  M  .int>  . 

>  ':-.  ind  the  \\halin--otl  Kishu  nn!  Shikoku.  the  whales  heinu 
someliines  a^luailv  (.au^hi  ii  :.  — .  I'iie  ilies  used  bv  |ap  i 

•  '  t  'ii  .  .o  U.Tes!  the  MIOI  iMiian.  '  ieinur  quite  <  iilteivni 
ll'oin  :./-•  eiiiploVed  ]  <\  l-'aii'opi  I  .  hi'l'liie'..  To  ;,  !  .;:- li^li 
evi  .  •  ;  e  method  oi  1\  -lislii  ii  -.eem  ru. !e  :  lui;  i' 

in-;  i;','  •  i  '  -\    ;:s  i  'Mills. 

Booics  recoiiim ended.         /  .•  ,  ,  '  •    i  .  '  .••          .       \        \ 

i:       ".N       •        I  ;  ..      .     •'         /     !     :      ,    :  '    .  ,  :  ,         i        :-  .         •    .        ,--.:,'. 

.        .         ,,.,.,       ,1        ;..        •       ,.-,,,        -.;     .  .... 


'}'•  '!l        '     •'•.•'•     I  >\      Hie     "     .          '     ' 

Sin  \:i  :  .        hen     >A i      •    •':. 

•    :  ' '.  \       •'•',',       •     -ii 
-    '       • 


•          '.        e.  i- 

lii      llo]       i  he        ,!('.]  i  iei-11 

:  o!  ihe  K 

io     !c  iol      i:i!o    ihe    mat!'  T.    \\  e 

i  h  '!i'j  il'.'J 


•    'in    :  :m«-    ,H.I  ;. ••::••••]    I.    tin-   '    li.i:<^<     ; 
••••:':'  ii i1  M •;•-.'.'!'  in i'-d    \\  iih    : 
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inhabits  ii.  the  Moon  uiih  its  1  hire  and  Cassia-tree,  the  Red  Bird 
representing  tlie  seven  constellations  "I  tin.:  southern  <iuartcr  of 
the  xodiac,  tlie  Dark  \\'arrior  (a  Tortoise)  embracing  the  seven 
northern  constellations,  ihe  Axmv  Dragon  cmbrat.  i;tL,r  tiie  seven 
eastern,  ihe  White  '1  JLrer  embracing  ''''-'  SL-VCU  \\esteni,  and  a 
seventh  banner  representing  die  Xoriliern  Bushel  ((ir>-at  I!ear). 
I'lii;  banners  of  the  Sun  and  Moon  assumed  special  importance, 
because  the  Sun  was  ihe  F.mperor's  elder  brother  and  the  Moon 
his  sister,  for  \\hich  reason  he  himself  was.  and  still  is.  si  vied  the 
Son  of  Heaven.--  -no  mere  metaphors  diese  to  the  carlv  Ciiinese 
mind,  whu  h  implicidv  belie\'ed  dial  the  Kmperor's  conduct  i.ould 
iniluence  the  course  of  the  seasons. 

The  Japanese  look  over  these  things  \\ho!u>ale.-  Imperial  tide. 
banners,  mythological  ideas,  and  ail.  probablv  in  the  seventh 
centurv.  for  the  oi.hual  annals  incidentally  record  their  use  in 
A.I).  700.  In  process  oi  time  most  of  die  elements  of  this  svs'.em 
U'ere  droppevl.  onh'  die  Sun  and  Moon  IJannei^  beiiiLf  retained 
as  Iniperi;'.!  insignia,  but  wilhoiit  their  fa.bnlous  innintes,  though 
die  Sun  C'nnv  and  die  Moon  flare  siill  linger  on  in  art.  For 
siuh  heath'-n  fancies  me'liieval  i>iet\'  substituted  eiiigies  uf  the 
,H'ods  or  an  invocation  to  Imddha  :  bu;  these,  too.  were  dropped 
when  Buddhist  iinlueiKc  declined.  'I'hus  the  si;;;  (noi  i  .ri^inallv 
a  '"/-•'///;'•  -HIM  alone  renrained  :  and  when,  in  iS^.  a  nation;'] 
ila.^;  correspond ini;"  to  those  ol  fatrope  became  neces^arx',  the 
Sun  Banner  naturaliv  stepped  into  die  vacant  place.  A  more 
elaborate  de^i^n  die  sixteen-pelalled  chr\"sant!iemum.  which 
is  apparently  onlv  in  anotlicr  shajte  the  sun  with  its  ravs 
became  fixed,  as  die  Imperial  standard:  for  coutbrmiiv  to 
Kuropean  usau'e  prescribed  sindi  a  distinction.  The  mililan  tla^ 
\\'idi  its  sixteen  ravs  is  a  modification  o!  the  same  idea,  the  number 
sixteen  itself  bein^-  traceable  to  Chinese  ^eoniant'u  notions. 

Book  recommended.      Tin:  tibovi-  .inii-I.:  i-  . ..  ni'li-;i--i  '1  fr.  mi  a  li'-;u!lif|illy  fll'i-ir.il.:'! 
;  ;ipr.-r  by  Mr.  \V.  ••  '..  AM  ,.|,  In  V..1.  XX  I  I.     f  tin:  .-'.v/.j.'.-V  Ti-s.itsnc.'i-v:.:. 

Flo~wers.      An    i.'iiemy    has    said    that      [ajranese    turners   have 

ion    i-    ':",(  oi-pci.  i  :    witness   the   plum-blo>-;om. 
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I  In.-  wild  rose,  and  the  manv  s\v  eel-smelling  lilio  and  on.  hids. 
r>m  un'.uit in;;  even-  ior  the  sake  of  argument,  il"  !•  >r  nothing  more 
-thai  the  IrajTame  of  (lowers  greets  one  less  often  in  ],ij>an 
ih, in  al  hi  lino,  il  inns;  he  allowed  on  ilie  other  side  ili.u  the 
Japanese  >ho\\  a  more  genuine  appreciation  >l  (lowers  lii.in  \\e 
do.  The  whole  population  turns  out  several  times  in  the  vear 
tor  no  other  purpose  than  to  vi>it  places  which  ai'e  nuteil  for 
certain  kind-;  of  blossom.  I;  is  round  these  thai  tin1  national 
liolidav-makinj^s  • <\  the  mo.-,i  hohdLi\'-lo\  iiiL,r  >  >\  iKitions  revoK'e. 
ami  no  visitor  to  Japan  .-hould  fail  to  see  one  or  other  all,  il" 
ie  of  these  clianninu;  I  lower  festivals.  The  princijial  flowers 
L  ulti\'aieil  in  I'okvo  are:  thi-  plutn-blo>si  iin.  \\liich  eoim-.-  into 
llouer  about  the  end  ol  Ianuar\'.  ;\nd  lasi>  on  into  March: 
the  I'lierrv-blossoni,  liiv,  hall  ol  April;  the  tree- peon  v,  end 
of  April  or  be^innin^'  o!  Ma\'  :  the  a/alea.  earh'  in  May  :  the 
wistaria,  ditto;  the  iri-;,  earh'  in  Jum-:  the  con\ol\  uhis,  end  o|" 
|uiv  and  be^innin^  of  August  :  (he  l.-iu-.  earh  in  Au^'iisi  :  the 
chrvs  inthenniin.  lir>i  thi'ei-  \\x\-ks  <  >l  No\-ember  :  i!;-1  ni;'.ple  (lor 
ri^'hi  leave-;  in  inc  hided  und.er  the  LTencral  <  li/si^nalii  <i\  of 
il'  i\vers  ).  ail  N:  M  mil  ier. 

'1  he   [apane.-e  e  are  but  little  for  soii'.e  llo\vel>   \\hii  ii  to  Europeans 

Louuiicnd  :  heinsel  ,'<•>  as  U.  an-l  tliev  n  : ,  \i<  ;i   «f   <  'thers 

\\luih    '.'.-•    should     s(.,i!\ch      IM  it  ue.       Ali     >ort>    oi    (.on>id.t.>raiion.s 

••     pl;:\      be>;de-->     lnere    "loiik-MX1       (i!    \\e    mav    for   once 

-:       •  •         i.oi  I'idjin-  Kni^l i-.ii    ti-rm ).      The 


e      |e>petle/l.     ;;>       .  •  .        '  •      '    :          '  lie!       over. 

Tile     '     I'll'  :        lie     le(  ted.     I  'i '(  .HIM1     il      !-     i     'li-.ii  lel'e,  i     IlllllU  k\  .         I  i 

-    i  .•    .    .        i  aiix     its  red  hi'  ^     iii  '       .    >''<•    in 

remind>    people      ai    lea-.!    i:    remind-    Japanese  propli 

;    •  uls.      And     -,, ,    1,11    in    <  'ther  i  ,1^--.      <  tf  \\  ild- 

1  Ip.'.Ue-i         take        hide         •        'I  -   h      ; - 

•    •  :  i .     ,  -  ••••'':•  1 1    i  '  i  i  i ! 
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A  very  curious  sight  is  to  be  seen  at  Dang<  '-xaka  MI  Tf.kvo 
;;t  the  proper  season.  Ji  consists  of  chrysanthemums  w  irked 
into  all  sorts  of  shapes,  men  and  gods,  boats,  bridges,  castles, 
etc..  etc.  (ieiicrallv  sonic  historical  or  mythological  scene  is 
pourtrayed.  or  else  some  tableau  from  a  popular  drama.  There, 
too.  may  be  seen  very  line  natural  chrysanthemums,  though  noi 
quite  so  fine  as  the  Jilt:  of  Tokyo  society  is  admitted  to  ga/e  on 
once  a  vear  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  the  old  palace  at  Akasaka. 
The  mere  variclv  is  amaxing.  There  is  not  onlv  ever\'  colour, 
but  every  shape.  Some  of  the  I)Iossoms  are  immense.  larger 
across  than  a  man's  hand  can  stretch.  Some  are  like  large  snow- 
balls.— the  petals  all  smooth,  and  curved  in  one  on  the  top  of 
die  other.  <  Hhers  resemble  the  tousled  head  of  a  Scutch  terrier. 
Some  have  long  filaments  stretched  out  like  star-fish,  and  some, 
as  if  to  counterbalance  the  giants,  have  their  petals  atrophied  into 
mere  drooping  hairs.  But  the  strangesl  thing  of  all  is  to  see  live 
or  six  kind-,  of  various  colours  and  sixes,  growing  together  on  the 
same  plant.-  a  nosegay  \\ith  onlv  one  stem,  the  resul;  of  judicious 
grafting.  (  )f  the  saniii  kind  of  blossoms,  as  mauv  as  thirteen 
hundred  and  twenty  have  been  kno\\n  to  be  produced  on  one  plani  ! 
In  other  cases  die  triumph  is  just  the  opposite  \vav  :  the  whole 
energies  oj  a  plant  are  made  to  concelUrale  on  the  production 
of  a  single  blossom,  a  tawnv,  dishe\ellcd  monster,  perhaps,  called 
"Sleejjv  1  lead "  (for  each  varietv  has  some  (jiuiint  name),  or 
else  the  "(iohlen  Dew."  or  the  "  \\"hsle  Dragon."  or  the  ••  Fisher's 
Lanten,  "  a  dark  russet  this — or  the  "Robe  oi  l-e;uhers,"  a 
ridih"  clustering  pink  and  v.'hite.  or,  lnveliesl  of  all,  the  "Starlit 
Nigh'."  •  de'lii.  ilelv  fretted  creature,  looking  like  Iceland  moss 
covered  \\idi  Iioar-fnis!.  These  results  are  obtained  onlv  by  the 
accumulated  toil  of  vears.  and  especi.il! v  b\'  care,  repeated  manv 
times  daib.'.  during  the  se\'en  months  that  precede  iiie  period  o; 
blossoming.  Sin  11  care  is  amplv  rewarded  :  ior  the  chr\'santhemum 
is  a  flower  vdiuh  •/.ill  !asl  several  week.-  if  dulv  -;K-!:<T'  ii'om 
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siom\]  l'air<  ipean  chrvsandieimim-i^rower,  \vhoisaccustomed  no\v- 
adavs  i' i  handle  nunie:">  >us  splendid  varieties  >  •  !  lliis  beautiful 
!l  i\ver.  Le;  him  remember,  however,  that  tin-  impui>e  towards 
,  ;i.'\  -antliemum-^Ti  i\\  MILT,  and  even  most  of  the  actual  varieties 
iio\\  -M;I '-A  n.  came  ln>m  Japan  scareelv  more  ihan  hventv  vcars  a^'o. 
[Joiiijiiei-nuikiiu,r  i--  ni  >t  lefi  i:i  the  Far- Hast,  as  it  i>  in  [-lun  >])(•. 
'.i  imii\  i;lu,:i  caprice.  Kuropeans  are,  in  this  respect.  \viKl  chihlren 
i  if  ivauire.  I  lie  Chinese  and  Japanese  have  made  an  arl  « •!'  ii. 
•  -  sa\  LI  mvsterv  demanding  lon^' and  ardii^n:-  s'.udv.  Iv.dred. 
die\  iiiMike  the  aid  <  <>  ( '>  mlnciani^ni  :;-rii.  a.nd  arrange  llo\\ers 
philosophic  illv.  \\iih  due  re^Mn!  ID  die  active  and  [ias>ive 
principles  oi  nature,  and  in  ohedience  to  certain  traditional  ri;K> 

\\lnch    ha\i     i n    jealoush'    handed    do\vn    in    the   \\irions   llowcr- 

choi  ils.       Ii    is   \\vli-\vorth    the   \\hile   of  ;inv  intelligent  eiuniin-r  \<  > 

peruse    Mr.    Coiuler's   heautilul! v    illustrated    \\ork   on   d;i-    subject. 

iiiouch,    to    be    sure,    ihe    \\hole    ^rist    of  the    matter   mnv    be  L,i\m 

in   h,d!-a-do/An   words:      ;   "ll'.!-.1!    comjiosition "   nii1^:    con-,i>'    ul 

tiirei.-   spravs.    ihe   1<  iiiL^esi    in    die   middle    n't'iieralh1    bent    1 M  >\\   'tkc, 

M'loiul    hali    IN    ieiiLTth    i 'i':nu  liini''  oul    on   one   >ide.    and  a  dnrd. 

i  jnarlrr  o|    it-.  K-n^th.  on  the  oilier.       I  o  i  iblain  proj  ier  ci:r\  ,'t  uri-, 

tif   steins    are   heated   o\er   a    bra/icr.   or  else-    kepi    in    ]"'-i!'.''ii    b\ 

us    ii{     \\ires    -.Mid    o'her    n'tilices.      \\hali-\er   ma.\'    be   llii  iii^lii 

•'---(   died    ll.iuer    /•/ti!<JS'>/j/t\.     die     !\.uler    \\ill    ;'i    leas!     have 

:     i   inainiance   v.nii   a    '.rr.iceiul   and    inin't  itr    a.n,     'nd     \\nh 

:    i  urio  ;>.    ( luiptrv   in    ; iii      ( •  -  ••  ir\     oj     ihe    human     mind.      i  /.near 

etii-i    .       :    i    ,,     u-n.iii!     :.        111 1     oi    pn  ipi  •!•   i  in   ;K  hii  •. i-d    b\    means 

iilaril  \ .    are    ii;e    kev-ni  >ie    and     tin      di  'inin  mi     »| 

|.lp..lie-<-      IM  il'.d      c  -mpoNiti.  )n<.         '!  lie      i  i:'  '     !   :  "-      l!<  '' 

liarmoin    •  ••  i  o!<  Jiir. 

A  i    :  ;  'i  i  ni  -;.!-.!  -.1    I  oi        ci'nii .    v\  hi  i    .•-    up    to     hi'   <     r-    in    |i    .  e  \\  il  h 
j        \  -   .    i .]    MI      •      '     the    (.ipaiii  -•'   lin<  iv  arran^! -ment 
'    •  •        ;  '    ml-,   "at     an     iinmea^urabl'1    li; 

:rbar:<  "  •          1-1  .lours   lh;',i    i  on-  titnie.-.   th"   \\  \\<  'Ii1 

.     rp'-pond:          in     in    ihe    \\"e>i."      SIR  h    a     \i-rdii  :          n  eh' 
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most  glorious  gift  t<  >  man.  and  the  grouping  <  >i  colours  (unies> 
we  set  above  it  the  grouping  of  sounds  in  mti.Mc)  to  be  tlie  most 
divine  of  liuinan  arts.  Neither  docs  sober  enquiry  into  botanical 
fact  produce  anv  warrant  for  the  hard-and-fast  set  of  linear  rules 
elaborated  by  a  coterie  of  dilettanti  in  the  fifteenth  century,  \vlio 
had  never  looked  at  nature  but  when  "to  advantage  dressed." 
Still.  Japanese  11  oral  design  offers  a  subject  as  attractive  as  it  is 
original.  If  not,  as  its  more  xcalous  and  intolerant  sectaries 
claim,  tin-  way  of  treating  llowers,  at  least  it  is  a  way,  a  totally 
new  way  :  and  we  are  greatly  mistaken  if  it  and  Japanese  garden- 
ing do  not  soon  make  manv  Kuropean  converts.  The  very 
tlower-pots  are  delightful,  with  their  velvety  blue  and  white 
designs. 

Books  recommended.  T.'u-  i'Ln-al  Art  >>f  j'a\i,:,  l.y  J<>ialj  Coiiiii-T.  S-.v  also  a 
preliminary  article  by  th>;  same  author  in  V,.,l.  XVIi.  I'art  11.  of  th.  "A>;:uu- 
'l'r.v.<<:\ :ti-^s."  —  '/";•.•  Cant,-».  .ifjapa;:,  by  F.  T.  Pis-,  it. 

Food.  Like  most  other  nations,  the  Japanese  take  three  meals 
a  dav.-  one  on  rising  in  the  morning,  one  at  noun,  and  one  at 
about  sunset.  Much  the  same  sort  of  jood  is  partaken  .if  at  all 
these  meals,  but  breakfast,  is  lighter  than  the  other  two.  The 
^taple  is  rice  -which  is  replaced  bv  barlev.  millet,  or  some  other 
cheap  grain  in  tlie  poorer  coimtrv  districts.-  rite  \\itli  iish  and 
eggs,  and  minute  portions  of  vegetables  either  iresli  or  pk'kled. 
Beans  are  in  particular  requisition. 

Buddhism  ha-<  led  its  impress  here,  as  on  evervthing  in  ja.pan. 
To  Buddhism  was  title  the  abandonment  of  a  meat  diet,  now 
over  a  thousand  }x-ars  ago.  The  permission  to  eat  Iish.  though 
that  too  entailed  the  taking  of  life,  whkh  is  eoiitrarv  to  strict 
Buddhist  tenets,  seems  to  lra\'e  been  a  concessii  >n  to  human 
iraihv.  I'ious  frauds,  moreover,  came  to  the  iv-xue.  < 'ne  max' 
even  now  see  the  term  "mountain  whale"  (  p./,y,v-/Y.'/y/v)  written 
!!!•  over  certain  eating-houses,  whiui  means  that  x'enisoii  is  iherc 
for  sale.  The  logical  pr..ce.-s  is  this:-  A  \\haK-  is  a  lislj.  Fisli 
may  he  eaten.  Therefore,  if  von  call  venison  "  mountain  wh 
voii  mav  eat  venison.  (  >f  co;nxe  no  actual  '  >rohibiii,  ,11  j^aiii-t 
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eating  tle>!i.  -ik'li  .is  existed  under  the  old  regime,  obtains  now. 
Hui  tin;  i  UM<  iin  o|  abstaining  \\«u\  it  remains  pivttv  general  :  and 
tlh  'iiuii  beef  and  pork  were  iutn  nluced  at  the  liiue  of  the  late 
revolution,  the  fondness  for  them  soon  waned,  as  did  'dial  for 
bread  which  \\as  the  ra^e  amon^  the  lo\\e>t  class  in  iSiy  .  The 
[>iles  i  »f  loaves  then  displayed  u  e\'erv  little  Loiik->ial]  in  T<>kv<~., 
tor  the  delectation  .  >i  jinrikislia-inen  atul  nther  coolies,  have 
\Miiisheil  and  been  replacx'il  !>\  victuals  oi  the  ortlnnlo>;  Japanese 
t\'|ie.  I'r.  pliabl\'  the  poor  (jualil\  ol  the  i>read,  and  the  na>tv  way 
in  \\liKh  tlie  meat  was  cooked,  had  much  lo  do  \\uli  du>  return 
to  the  rim  i-strai  diet. 

i  >f  beverages    the   ehiet    are    tea,    \\hieh    is   taken    \\khoui    ^u^ai 
•  rn.ilk.  and   ><//(''.   an   alcoholic    liijiii.r  prepared    ii'Din    rice,    \\hose 
taste  ii.is  been  IM!  inaptl\'  compared    to  that   oi    weak   slierrv  which 
has   been    kept    in    a    beer-bottle.      li    is   generally    taken    hot,    and 
at  the  t'i'ifinniii*;  oj  dinner.      (  ml\'    \\!:en   "he   drinking-bout    is  o\-i_-r, 
is    tiir    rue    brought    in:      .11    a    ion_;'    dinner,    one    is    apt    never    to 
reach  it.      \\'hen   dining   (juietlv    in    the   home    circle,    iiie    (apai 
habiti!all\'    drink    tea    onlv.      Hesides   dial    ilrunk    out    of  ,,    cti 
is    r  ither    u>u  il    to    ha\  e    a    i;t;le    \-  >mvd    >  ivei    the1    1 
•  Ule's  ric  e. 

The  ::  •!;' '".  ;:i:j  ;--  specimen  of  tiie  bill  of  fa.re  ai  a  ]a]iane^e 
!)Uii|iu.-t.  The  reader  must  imiler^tand  that  evervthitiL;'  i-  -erved 
in  -•;..''  portions,  as  each  piles'  has  a  little  table  \~  <  himself,  in 
froni  of  \\  Inch  he  s  juat-  '  oor  : 

I'i-::  :.IM  •  \  •.';•)    ('m'Ks;,    >er\<  .  .- :    :      ^ni/ir'H",    iliai     i>,    a 

iii-i  urd    -  iiip  :    /(m  '',,-/"//,  ,i   rcli-li.    sin  h   as    in     <r,\>   •  tie, 

[  i.  iin.  nto   litde    balls   and 

•  :  -\     fi-h  .    '       ,       •'.••:;.     \    fine    l.ir_re    \  \       roiled 

lli    s<  '\   :    //;.'/  /-///.    bits    oi    fi>;i    «\-  -omeiinn  > 
•'  .',•  1.    i      !  •  1  '  i  toes   in   >o\-   and    in  .1  >oi 

/  :    s-.v-/  ••  .        •       irs     or    -  -iT\ed 

/','."     .    i'  :      '.  ••     r'!.       ' . '  .  i    ;:  -.  i    -'iii] 
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FIRST  Corns K  (Xi'Hibu)  '.  -s/iini,  sou}),  which  mav  he  made  <  if 
bean-curd,  offish,  of  sca-\veed,  or  of  some  other  material  ;  o-hira. 
boiled  fish,  either  alone  or  floating  in  soup;  Isitlio.  sea-weed  or 
some  other  appetiser,  boiled  in  a  small  deep  bowl  or  cup  :  ihiuuisit. 
raw  fish  cut  in  slices,  and  served  with  vinegar  and  cold  slewed 
vegetables:  ti<'/>ii»i<>.  a  soil  of  salad  made  with  bean  sauce  or 
pounded  sesamum  seeds  :  \iakimono,  raw  fish  (although  the  name 
means  "  bn  nled  " )  served  in  a  bamboo  basket,  but  generally  oiilv 
looked  at  and  not  eaten:  kit-no-nwno,  pickled  vegetables,  such  a> 
egg-plant,  cabbage-leaves,  or  the  strong-smelling  radish  (//<iik<>ii). 
which  is  as  great  a  terror  to  the  noses  of  most  foreigners  as 
European  cheese  is  to  the  noses  of  most  Japanese. 

SECOND  CoL'RSK  (.A/  nn  zai)  :—  -soup,  raw  lisli  (bin  onlv  if  none 
has  been  served  in  the  lirsl  course),  and  rice. 

Such  banquets  as  the  above  are  of  course  not  given  cverv  dav. 
At  smaller  dinners  not  more  than  half  such  a  im'iiu  would  be 
represented.  Ouict,  well-lo-clo  people,  living  at  home,  mav  ha\c 
a  couple  oi  dishes  at  each  meal-  a  broiled  iish  perhaps,  and 
some  sou]),  or  else  an  omelette,  besides  pickles  to  help  the  rice 
down  with.  The  Oriental  abstemiousness  which  figures  so  largelv 
in  travellers'  tales,  is  no  part  of  Japanese  manners  at  all  events. 
To  make  up  for  the  comparative  lightness  and  monolonv  of  their 
food,  the  Japanese  take  plcntv  of  it.  It  is  the  custom,  too,  to 
set  food  belore  a  guest,  at  whatever  time  of  dav  he  calls.  (Mi 
such  occasions  sni,j  is  in  reijuesi  a  sort  of  buckwheat  vermicelli, 
served  with  sov  and  the  sweet  li<  incur  called  inin'n  :  or  else  s/n'ntkn. 
that  is,  rice-cakes  wilh  a  sauce  made  of  red  beans  and  sugar: 
or  >v/,v/v,  rice-cakes  plasiered  over  wilh  iish  or  widi  seaweed  on 
which  vinegar  has  been  sprinkled.  K\cn  when  these  things  are 
not  given  and  among  the  Kuropeanised  ujiper  classes  the\"  are 
now  mosih'  abandoned  tea  and  cakes  are  alwavs  set  before 
e\cry  gue.it.  .Man\~  ol  die  Japanese  cakes  and  sugar-plums  are 
pleasant  eating.  '1  hcv  atom;  to  some  extent  tor  die  absence  of 
puddings  and  ior  the  poorness  of  Ja.p.niese  fruit.* 

*  Hn  '•:  :i'v;tit    i>.;i.r    iSq,    >:i:.il!    iiiiaiititii-J    ..("  .-v.  •  -11.  nl    pi-:u:!n  s    :i:i'!    ; 
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Japanese   dishes    fail    to   -an-",     Kuropcai:   (.ravines.      Imagine    a 
di»'t    \\nihiiit    meal,    without    milk,    \\uliou!    bread.    \\idioiit    binter. 
\\ithout  jam.  \\ithont  coliee.  without  salad  oranv  siHikicni  iju;  i 
ofmcch   (..Hiked  vegetables,  \\ithout  pudding   «>f  imv  sort.  \\;lhoin 
steuei  1  ! ru it  and  \\  ;:h  <.  •  >nij  Mrativel  v  little  livsli  iruii,      tin    ! •.;::•  •:  -    t: 
\CL,retarian  \v  ill  liml  ahnnsi   as   mueii   iliiiifuitv   in  tnakitii;' r.in  liiini 
•  ait    ''I    i;    as   the   ordinary    meat-eater.       li    l)r.    Johnson    i;ad    e\e:' 
[>artaken    of  -ueli    a    d.inner,    lie   \vi>u'ui    <uivlv    have   deseiibed    liie 
result   as  a  feeling  t.fsatictv    \\itinna   satisfatiio!!.   and   i.if  ret>! 
\\ithcui    snstenanee.       The    i'mul    i--    el;.\ui.     adndrahh     tree'    i"n>ni 
grease,  ;illen  juvltv  inlnok  at.      I't;;    tr\'   tn  live  <ni    it      n  > '.        J  he 
|.\l  i-anese,  d<  in!  it  less,  liein^  (o  the  manner  in  mi,  prefer  their  <  >\\n  '  LI 
.ind   i.ther  dishes  fur  a   c.  mtinuanee.      A;    the   same   time,  thev    l>\ 
IM  i  means  nbjeet   to  an  occasional   dinnei    in    Kuropean   stvle,   and 
their    .ippetite    on    sueli    occasions    is    asioni.shir.LT.        Mxperts    -iv 
that    Japanese    food,    di<>u_di    poor    in    nitrogen    and    c.-.peiialh 
Lit,  is  ric  li  in  earl «  m.  and  ampl  v    -ii!li(  ient  lo  siij'j     i      ife.  pi 
ihe  muscles  be  kept  i;i  ac  lii  >n,    but    dial    i;    is    indi^e-e.iblc   L:nd 
deleterii  :>  ;  >  tho-e  \\h  <  spend  :':•  ir   time   -•  ju.iii  :;,•/  •  :•    ;'ne   :  . 
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home.  This  \VDukl  acn  >unt  for  the  healthy  lo.  .ksof  the  coolies,  and 
for  the  too  often  dyspeptic  and  ieeble  bodily  habit  <  > j  the  upper 
L kisses,  who  take  little  or  no  exercise.  A.  foreigner  f' >i~ccd  by 
circumstances  to  reh'  on  a  J~apane.sc  diet  should,  say  the  doctors, 
devote  his  attention  to  beans,  especially  to  the  bean-soup  called 
•;i /to.  Fortunately  of  this  dish-  and  of  this  only— custom  permits 
one  to  ask  for  a  second  helping  ("  hm'iiri). 

Then;  is  a  circumstance  connected  \\ith  fapanese  dinners  thai 
must  sirike  every  one  who  has  seen  a  refectory  where  numbers 
of  students,  monks,  soldiers,  or  other  persons  under  discipline 
:ire  fed, — the  absence  of  clatter  arising'  irom  the  absence  of  knives, 
forks,  and  spoons.  A  hundred  boys  ma}'  be  feeding  themselves 
\vith  tiie  iielp  of  chopsticks,  and  yet  you  mi^ht  a!nio>t  liear  ,i 
",,'in  drop  in  ;he  room.  An.ilhei"  detail  \\-hicii  \vill  impress  the 
spectator  less  fa\-ourably  is  the  .speeil  at  which  food  is  absorbed. 
In  iiict,  some  classes-  the  artis,m<  in  particular-- seem  to  make 
a  'mint  of  honour  of  devotim:  .is  little  time  as  possible  to  their 
meals.  To  this  unwholesome  habit,  and  to  the  inordinate  u>e 
of  pickles  and  of^reen  ten,  may  doubtless  be  attributed  the  fait 
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Most  Japanese  towns  of  any  -.i;;e  no\\  boust  \\hai  is  called  a 
-V>"-;T-/'/'  \\hiili.  bein--  interpreted,  means  a  !orei^:i  restaurant. 
Lniiirtunatel}',  third-rate  Aiv^io-Saxon  influence  has  had  the  upper 
hand  here,  with  the  result  that  the  centra!  idea  of  the  Japano- 
Huropean  cuisine  takes  consistency  in  slabs  of  imujh  beefsteak 
inointed  \\iih  mustard  and.  spurious  \Vorcestcrshire  sauce,  d'his 
eulmmatiiiu;'  jioint  is  reached  alter  se\'eral  courses,  one  o|  \>.\iter\' 
soup,  another  of  fish  fried  in  rancid  butter,  a  third  of  chickens' 
drumsticks  stewed  also  in  ;ancid  butter:  and  the  least  nm 
infre'juently  terminates  \vith  \\hal  a  local  cookery  l/ook,  unhappily 
hsi ;..;;'! red  b\-  numerous  misprints,  terms  a  "sweat  ninelcUc," 

Foreign  Employes  in  Japan,    d'h  .i:.;h  Kuropcan  iniiueiic-;, 

L-  "'.ve  ha\e  elsewliere   «•     ^  >nh,   dates   hack   as   far  as  Ad).    i;;j.  i: 
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became  an  overwhelming  Ibrce  onlv  \\hen  the  countrv  haii  "heeii 
opened  in  1-^4.  indeed,  properlv  speaking,  onlv  in  the  sixties. 
1'Yom  that  lime  dales  the  appe.irance  in  this  countrv  »>|  a  new  figure. 
the  foreign  emplove  :  and  the  il  >reiL;'n  emplove  is  die  creator  of 
New  Japan.  Io  the  Japanese  (jovernment  belongs  the  credit  of 
conceiving  the  idiea  and  admitting  the  iiecessilv  oi  the  L^IV.U 
change,  furnishing  the  wherewithal,  en^iLTin^  the  men,  and  profit- 
ing bv  their  labours,  resembling  in  this  a  wise  patient  \\lio  tails  in 
die  best  available  phvsicran.  and  assists  him  bv  ever}'  means  in  his 
power.  The  foreign  emplovc  has  been  the  piiysician.  to  whom 
belongs  d:e  uvdit  »j  working  the  marvellous  cure  which  we  all 
see.  'Mil.-  sel  of  Kn^lishmen  at  fn>;  a  single  Knu'lishman,  the 
late  Lieu;.  A.  (1.  S.  Ilawes  took  the  navv  in  hand.  and  transfbrm- 
ed  junk  manners  and  methods  into  those  of  a  modern  man-of-war. 
Another  undertook  the  mint,  with  the  result  that  <  >riental  confusion 
made  wav  fora  uniform  coinage  CM  uial  lo  anv  in  the  world.  Xo  less 
i  teat  than  the  reform  of  the  entire  educational  svstem  was  chiellv 
the  \vork  of  a  handful  of  American.-.  The  resolute  stand  taken  by 
a  Liv'K  hman  led  to  the  abolition  of  torture/  The  same  'r ';• 
man  be^an  die  codification  of  Japanese  law.  which  (lerm  ns 
continued  and  c.'iupleied.  (iermans  for  \ears  directed  die  uliole 
hiirher  meil'.i  il  iustrucM  i'i  o|  die  countrv.  and  the  larger  steamers 
•!  the  PVO  prinupa.l  steamship  companies  are  still  com- 

T!     .       •  ••.-...,-  tin  ly    >:  .••   l,  i   ih-   p    :  -     .,!    ini:;  .fix 
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mandeu  bv  foreign  captains  of  various  nationalities.  Again, 
consider  the  army  which  lias  so  recently  astonished  the  world  by 
the  perfection  of  its  organisation:-  that  organisation  was  Franco- 
(lennan.  and  was  drilled  into  die  Japanese  iirst  bv  French, 
and  then  bv  (  lerman  olticers  engaged  for  the  purpose,  and 
retained  during  a  long  series  of  years.  The  posts,  the  telegraphs, 
the  raihvavs,  the  trigonometrical  survey,  improved  mining  methods, 
prison  reform,  sanitary  reform,  cotton  and  paper  mills,  chemical 
laboratories,  water-works,  and  harbour  works.-  all  arc  t lie  creation 
of  the  foreign  employes  t  if  the  Japanese  Government.  Bv  foreign- 
ers the  first  men-of-war  were  built,  the-  first  laive  public  edifices 
erected,  the  first,  lessons  ghcii  ir.  rational  finance.  Xor  must  it 
be  ^upposed  that  thev  have  been  mere  supervisors.  It  has  been 
,1  case  of  o!t  coats.  <  >l  actual  manual  \vork.  o(  example  as  well  as 
precept.  '1  ethnical  men  have  shown  their  Japanese  employers 
how  to  do  technical  tilings,  the  name  of  cticf  <Ic  l>',tr<'>ni.  captain, 
foreman,  or  what  not.  being  no  doubt  general !v  painted  on  a 
Japanese  figure-head,  but  the  real  power  behind  cat!)  little  throne 
hehiLT  the  foreign  adviser  or  specialist. 

It  is  hard  to  sue  ho\v  matter-'  could  have  been  otherwise,  tor  i; 
takes  longer  to  get  a  Japanese  educated  abroad  than  to  engage  a 
foreigner  ivadv  made.  .Moreover,  even  when  technically  educated, 
the  Japanese  will,  for  linguistic  ;md  oilier  reasons,  have  more 
difficult,-  in  kc'i-ping  uj'  with  the  progress  of  rapidly  developing 
arts  and  sciences,  such  as  mo.-i  ICuropean  arN  and  sciences  are. 
Similar  causes  have  produced  -.imila.r  results  in  other  parts  of 
l he  world,  though  on  a.  smaller  scale  in  Spanish  America,  for 
example.  The  on! v  curious  point  i<  that,  while  Japanese  progrcs.- 
Iias  been  so  often  ,md  so  rapiuroi'.^lv  expatiated  upon,  the  agents 
of  that  progress  have  been  almost  uniformly  overlooked.  To 
mention  but  one  example  anion^  manv,  Mr.  llcnrv  Xonnan, 
M.  I'.,  in  his  li\'el\"  letlers  on  Japan. :f'  told  ihe  stor\  of  Japanese- 
ediuation  under  the  feti  hiirj  title  oj  "A  X'a.tion  at  School"  :  but 
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the  iinprc»iou  lei;  \\as  thai  ihc\  had  heen  their  o\\n  school- 
master^.  In  another  letter  on  "Japan  in  Anns,"  lie  Discoursed 
io!kernin_;'  "the  Japanese  military  rc-or^amsers,  the  \okosuka 
dockyard,  and  other  matters,  hut  omitted  to  mention  thai  the 
re-or^ani>ers  uerc  Frenchmen,  and  that  the  Yokosuka  dockyard 
also  was  a  French  creation.  Similariv.  \\hen  treating  of  the 
development  of  the  Japane>e  newspaper  press,  lie  ignored  the 
fact  th.it  it  owed  its  origin  to  an  HiiL;li>hman.  \\hkh  surelv.  lo 
i 'lie  whose  object  \\as  reahl\.  sliould  hue  seemi'd  an  iiem  \\orth 
rec\  >i\lin^. 

'J'liese  letters,  so  Full  ,;nd  :.i])p.arentl\-  so  frank,  rcallv  so  decepti\e. 
are.   a>   \vo   ha\e   said,   hut   one   in^tiiiRe   ;iiii'  >}\^   mam    of    ;he    \\;\\ 
in   \\hich   popular  \vriters  on    J.tpan    travesty    history    U     i^norin^ 
tiie  part    \\hich    foreigners   have   pla\'ed.      The    reasons    of  tiiis   are 
not  far  to  seek.      A    wonderful    tale   \\ili    plea.-e   folks   at    a    distance 
all    tiie    lietter    if    made    more    v.oiidcrhil    >tilk       fapane-f    |ir«'^res- 
tr;iced    to    its    causes    and    explained    }>\     relereiiLe    to    the    niean- 
emplo\'ed,    is   iii/t    nearl\'   >inii    lascinatniL;'   rcadiinjjf  .is   \\lien    i\-pi~e- 
scn!  \1    in   tiie  Louise  of  a   iairv   creation   .-.pnuiLT   from    nothiiiL;'.  like 
Aladdin's    palace.      .Alanv    ^'ood    people    enjoy     nodiin^    so    much 
as  unlimiteil  su^ar  and  siijierkiti\'es  :   and   lite    J.ipanest1   lia\e   ieall\ 
done  >o  much  that  it  seems  scarce! v   slrctfliiiiLf   tiie   truth    to 
out   thai    thev   ha\e    done    iiie    imj)ossil)lo.        1'iien.    IIHI,    ;he\-    an 
SIR!)  [ileasant    hosts,    wliereas   die   foreign   emplove>   are   noi  al\\a\^ 
led    io   l)e    h".~   -   ..'    all    to   die   literary    and    journalislii     -  ]  du- 
troiter,    v.h.    ihir>!>    \'»r    lai  ts    and    >tati.Mks.    Mihjecl    , 
u  ilidilioi:    ihal     he    >iiall    he    free    lo    hend     die    >;,i;:^;;i  - 
to    his   o\vn    dii    tries,    and    denion.-trate    to   old    n->;  lenls    dial    llien 

'pini    :.-      :        -imph'     a     ma>s    o!     prejudice.        There     is     imdiinL1' 

[ilo\'e.        \\  idi     h>    (in!',     .Hi' 
and     i  i  •    '  'I'll  k     hou>c'.     and    ln>   u  lie  >    p 
the    re-;      'i     i  he     Kuropean   entouraLre    \>.  hkh     he    sin\e>    lo    . 

:      !!  ':    order    stimetimus    to    ior^'el    h:^   exile,    he    >lnke-,  ,i 

:    .    .       The    r<he!k     .in  1     literary    ^}< ''  n.'-t  Y'  iliei     \\  mi.! 
•  i  ' '    •      •     i~!eii'        .''•;'    '.',.•  •',••':•••.     I  id  aiiv    I 
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moment  he  tires  of  it,  he  can  pack  and  he  ml'.  The  foreign 
employe  cannot  treat  life  so  jauntilv,  for  he  has  to  make  his  living  : 
and  when  a  man  is  forced  to  live  in  Lotus-land,  it  is  Lotus-land 
no  longer.  Hence  an  irreconcilable  feud  between  the  foreign 
employes  in  Japan  and  those  literarv  gentlemen  who  paint  Japan 
:n  the  brilliant  hues  of  their  own  imagination.  For  our  part,  we 
>ee  no  excuse— even  innn  a  literarv  point  of  view — for  inaccuracv 
:n  this  matter.  japan  is  .>ureiy  fair  enough,  her  people  are 
utractive  enough,  her  progress  has  been  remarkable  enough,  for 
plenty  of  praise  to  remain,  even  when  all  just  deductions  are  made 
and  credit  awarded  to  tho>e  who  have  helped  her  to  her  present 
position.  \Vhv  exaggerate?  japan  can  afford  to  borrow  Cromwell's 
word,  and  say,  "  Paint  me  as  1  am  ! 

(See  also  Article  on  I*'UROI'!-:.VMS.VI  [ox.  j 

Forfeits.  The  Japanese  plav  various  games  of  forfeits,  which 
:.hey  call  ki'ti,  sitting  in  a  littie  circle  and  Hinging  out  their  ftnirers. 
liter  tlie  manner  of  the  Italian  mora.  The  most  popular  kind  of 
7'ci>  is  the  kii^nnc  ken,  or  "fox  forfeit,''  in  which  various  positions 
o[  tiie  lingers  represent  a  fox.  a  man.  and  a  gun.  The  man  can 
use  the  Lrun,  the  gun  can  kill  the  fox,  the  'ox  can  deceive  the  niin  : 
but  the  man  cannot  kill  the  fox  without  the  i^nn.  nor  the  i<>\  us,- 
the  gun  against  the  man.  Thi>  leads  to  a  numlier  of  combination-,. 
Another  varietv  of  the  game  of  ibrfeits  is  th-  /<////«— v.  or  ••  fMio\\- 
me."  in  which  the  beaten  plover  has  to  walk  round  the  room 
liter  tli,.-  conqueror,  with  something  on  hi-  back,  as  if  In-  were 
the  contjueror's  baggage  Co.  ,lic.  The  dance  called  bv  foreigners 
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difficult  to  kno\\  which  of  the  two  is  intended.  Ki  juailv  obscure 
is  the  earlv  historv  of  the  island.  The  Chinese  would  seem  to 
have  discovered  it  at  the  beginning  '  >t"  the  seventh  centurv,  hut 
the  i  urtain  tails  again  for  over  six  hundred  vears.  I-Yoni  die 
beginning  of  trust\vorthv  records,  the  spectacle  presented  to  us 
is  that  of  a  mountainous,  forest-clad  interior  inhabited  l>v  head- 
hunting savages  ( >f  .Alalav  race,  and  a  llai  western  seah.  >anl 
'ivcrrun  bv  buccaneers  tn'in  \a.riou>  lands.  A  peculiar,  tribe  o| 
Chinamen,  called  Ilakka.  pcnnuncntlv  settled  lhi>  western  coast 
during  the  lift  cent  li  and  sixteenth  centuries:  but  the  L'ortu^uese, 
die  Pirnii,  and  the  Sjta.niards.  all  oi  uhom,  about  A.I>.  }<>  .  \\ere 
striving  together  for  colonial  supivinacN'.  endeavoured  \viih  ]>artial 
tenijiorarv  success  !o  i^ain  a  foothold.  The  Japanese  did  likewise. 
both  as  peaceable  traders  and  as  pirates.  /d.Lr^i!^').  one  of  their 
names  for  Formosa,  dates  from  diat  time,  fiaxing  been  first  applied 
lo  a  sainlv  stretch  \\hich  was  thought  to  resemble  the  cx-lc'brated. 
pine-clad  beach  <  >f  tha.i  name  near  the  present  town  of  Kobe. 
I  he  other  Japanese,  or  rather  Chinese,  appellation  'l\ii'n\ui 
("terraced  bav")  \\'as  ai  first  (.initined  to  one  of  the  trading 
-•taUons  on  the  coa.st.  to  which  i->  n>  <\  (juite  certain.  (.  >ur  I'"un'pcan 
name  comes  iroiii  the  I'ortuguesc  na\'iL;';Uors,  \\~ho.  \\'ith  somewhat 
exaggerated  enthu>iasm,  called  \vhai  thev  sau  of  the  place  J7//<; 
/•'ortnosi.  \\-.\\  is,  the  "  Beautiful  Island.''' 

huuii    rule   asserted    itself  as   paramount    over   a   large  portion  of 

I'liriii'^i    li'iiin    i'':j  4    ti  i    if'(>i.    and    io    l)uich  missionaries  \ve  o\\x- 

die-   lir>t    serious   attempts   ai    a    stud\'    of  die    aborigines    and     their 

muliilarioiis   dialects.      Se'/cral     \otmg     li'ormosans    weri    even   sent 

'•>     I  lolland     io    s;ud\     llieologv.    a   circumstance   \\huii   gave    rise 

i'i   line    •  •!    tin:    most    audacious    hierarv     truids    c\i-r    perjielraled. 

A     1;  n.     j>n -'ending     to     be    a     native    convert,    published. 

ud'invm    of   (ieorgc    I'salmana/.ar.    "An    Il;-;<>rual 

.  '  •-  \  •>'>''  1;.  irni'  PS.I."      e\'er\    line  <  <\    \\  hit  h. 

M    K.  : '  •  _      '-,'••  ran  n  alphabet,  and  ,i  \\  h>  'K-  rel  igii  Mis 

.-';;;.    '  ,    •  '      •  .   :    it  u  hicli  tleci'ix'eil   the    le.i.riicd    ui  >rld 

•         !  :  \  .       Tht       1  >U'i  h     Ui  Te    >  iiistei  1     In  illl 
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Formosa  !iv  Koxinga  ( Koku-sen-ya).  the  son  of  a  Chinese  pirate 
l>v  a  Japanese  mother.  Ikit  his  rule  was  short-lived,  and  the  island 
passed  in  1^83  under  the  control  of  the  Chinese  Government,  which 
retained  ii  until  its  cession  to  Japan,  in  189=;,  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  peace  after  the  \var  between  the  two  nations.  The 
aborigines  had  alreadv  incidental!  v  felt  the  force  of  Japanese  arms 
in  1874.  v.'hcn  an  expedition  was  sent  under  General  Saigo  to 
chastise  lliem  for  the  murder  of  some  shipwrecked  fishermen. 

Formosa,  as  sufiicientlv  indicated  above,  falls  naturally  into 
two  unequal  part-.  To  the  \vest  a  narrow  alluvial  plain,  richly 
cultivated  bv  indi'.strious  Chinese  living  in  towns  and  villages, 
slopes  Lrentlv  to  the  sea.  Fasiwards  the  Country  rises  into 
mountain  ranges-  covereu  \vith  \irgin  forests  oi  camphor  laurel 
and  other  hr.ge  trees,  beneath  whose  shade  wild  beasts  and  wild 
men  tight  for  a  subsistence.  Mount  Morrison,  which  stands  almost 
exactly  under  the  Tropic  oi'  Cancer,  firms  the  culminating  point 
of  the  island,  and  the  highest  peak  of  die  whole  Japanese  empire. 
as  it  has  an  altitude  of  14.3-.  ft.,  or  2,^ri  ft.  more  than  Fuii. 
For  thi-  reason  the  Japanese  have  re-christened  i;  .V/-/.MV- 
\'i.t:na.  that  is.  the  "  Xew  Lofty  .Mountain."  The  cliffs  of  the  ea-i 
coast  of  Formosa  are  the  highest  and  most  precipitous  in  the 
world,  towering  in  place-  sheer  six  thousand  feet  from  the  waters 
edge. 

1;  i-  not  for  nothing  thai  so  manv  nations  have  striven  tor 
th(  overlordshij;  of  Formosa.  Tea,  Camphor,  .sugar,  iruits  and 
\~egetables  of  e\'erv  kiini.  are  produced  in  immense  quantities, 
while  coal  and  gold  are  known  to  abound,  though  the  store  o: 
metals  has  as  ve!  scarceh"  beer,  touched.  lUit  there  are  several 
indispensable  preliminaries  to  die  exploitation  o!  these  riches 
by  their  present  enlightened  owner-.  The  aborigines  must  be 
subjugated,  and  not  onlv  tiiev,  but  armed  bands  «i  Chinese 
rendered  diesj;erate  b\  re.J  and  fancied  grievances.  For  several 
years  things  went  wrong  v.  ith  the  Japanese  attempts  to  colonise 
their  new  ilependencv.  ,\  perpetual  clamour  rose  from  the  pres/ 
of  cverv  shad.e  o!"  opinion  and  from  public  men  anent  the  wastr. 
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die  corruption,  the  misLrovernment,  and  iiuilpnuticcs  of  everv  kind 
that  were  rampant.  Foreigners  told  exacllv  tin.1  same  tale,  adding 
details  about  the  shameless  lives  led  l>v  officials,  and  the 
insolence  of  die  soldierv  and  imported  coolies,  who.  peasants 
fur  the  most  part  at  home,  thereto!  brevet  rank  as  representative:* 
of  the  conquering  race.  On  all  sid.es  the  cry  was  thai  a  false 
start  had  been  made,  and  that  an  entirelv  ne\v  departure  .  - 
needed,  if  this  island  "  I>eautiful."  but  unhappv  -was  ever  to 
have  rest.  Since  then  reform  has  been  earnestly  laboured  for  a! 
Tokvo,  and  considerable  progress,  both  material  and  moral,  lias 
been  made.  Roads  have  been  pushed  through  the  forests,  li^'lit- 
houses  and  railwavs  have  been  constructed,  the  Japanese  school 
system  and  the  conscription  law  have  been  introduced.  F,videntiy, 
the  official  intention  is  that  the  incorporation  of  Formosa  with 
the  Japanese  empire  shal!  be  no  men,1  ii  inn  i  >f  words,  but.  so 
far  as  mav  be.  an  a.ctnal  assimilation  of  the  conquered  to  ihe 
*.  oiii  nien  T-. 


ii      \\MiiKl    ii'  >l    be   possi!)le   at    the  present  dav,    in    houe\'i:r   brici 
i  sketch  of  Formosa,  to  omit  ail  reference  \<  >  the  Re\-.    i  M-.  Mackav. 
ised,   tin'   pioneer  missionarv,  and  a;idi»r  of  die   :ir>i 
genera!    account  of  the  land  and  its  peo[)le.      Xever,   in   die   wildest 
Ihu'h'    '  >!    imagination,   could  <m\"    la\'man    !ia\"e   guessed  the  nature 


"resulting    iV>  >m    severe    malaria    and      Irom    beetle-inn     (.hi.-winL". 
"  ci^ai'-sni' ikiu^-,   and    ntlier   lilth\'    habits,    is    the1    abiding    ion 

•    :.--     rf  ihousiiiuls    ,  .f    both    Chine.v  and   al  •  iri-'iiies  .... 
••  (  )'ir   usual    custom    in    louring    through   the    lonntrv    is     :o 
"our  s;;ind    in   an    open    space,    often    on   die     stone     steps     o|     a 
••teni];ie,   and,   after  --in^'Mie;  a    In'inn   or  two,    proceed     to    i--;;rir: 

"teeth,    and    liieii    |  ire  ich    the   i;iessa^r: :    <  >l      h  

"  I    have  in          .  !---;.<  \;r  icted     >\  er  t  \\  cnh 

':       •;'>nd1ents   and    preachers   have-   extracted    nearb'    Inlf   llrT 
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"number 1'he    priests    anil    other    enemies    >  >f    the 

"mission  mav  persuade  people  that  fever  and  other  diseases  have 
"been  cured,  not  liv  our  medicines,  hut  hv  the  intervention  of 
"the  gods;  hut  the  relief  from  toothache  is  too  unmistakable, 
"and  because  oi  diis,  tooth-extracting  has  heen  more  than  anvihii:^ 
"else  ellective  in  breaking  down  prejudice  and  opposition." 
Book  recommended.  The  island  of  l-'jrmofa  i\isi  and  Tr?  •::-,  //.'...•  •!•_:•,  i\  ><•:,-, 

R^j'.'.rci-s,  and  C>;:i:n  ra'al  />•  >.</:r.v,  |,v  J.  W.  I  )avi.l?on. 

Forty-seven  Ronins.     Asano.    Lord  of  Ako,  while  at  Vedu 

in  attendance  on  the  Shogun.  was  entrusted  \vitli  the  carrving 
out  oi  oiie  oi  the  greaiesi  state  ceremonies  oi  those  times, - 
nothing  less  than  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  an  envov 
from  the  Mikadu.  Xow  Asano  was  not  so  well-versed  in  such 
matters  as  in  the  duiics  of  a  warrior.  AcCurdinglv  he  look 
c'junsel  with  another  nobleman,  named  Kira,  whose  vast  knowledge 
of  ceremonies  and  court  etiquette  \vas  equalled  onlv  hv  the  mean- 
ne.-s  of  his  disjiosition.  Resenting  lumest  Asanu's  neglect  to  fee 
him  [or  the  informatioii  which  he  had  grudgingh-  i:nparted.  he 
iwitted  and  ieere'l  at  him  :or  a  countrv  lout  iniv/onhv  the  name 
oflJaimyo.  A;  last,  he  actually  \\ent.  so  far  as  to  order  Asano 
tu  hcnd  down  and  fasten  up  his  foot-gear  for  him.  Asano, 
i  ing- Buffering  though  he  was,  could  not  hrook  such  an  insult. 


and  would  have  made  an  em.!  of  him.  had  he  not  sought  safetv 
in  Slight.  The  palace  f>r  this  scene  took  place  within  the 
precincts  <>i  lite  ;:alace  —  was  of  course  soon  in  an  uijroar.  Thus 
;  i  degrade  its  majestv  1  1\-  a  p!'i\a;e  hra'.vl,  \\-as  a  crime  punishahle 
.'.ith  dealh  and  confiscation.  Asano  \vas  condemned  to  [lerform 
harakiri  that  vcrv  evenin,  hi-;  castle  v/as  'i  >rfeite'.i.  hi^  familv 


:n    J.:  [ianese   parlance  thev   !iecame   Monins.    literal!  v    '•  wave-Men. 
•hat  i-;.    ,vanderers,    fellows   \vithoui   a   lord    and    \vilhout     a    hom 
I'liis  v/as  in  the  month  uf  April,   17-!. 
>:     !.:r  the    f;:>l    ac'..      Ac!  two  :-:  the    .  riieeaiiCe.      <  >i--h:    Ki!ra;:" 


i./  Forty-seven  Ronins. 

sake,  tin-  senior  retainer  ''I  the  dead  l)j.im\~>.  determines  to 
revenue  him.  ami  consults  v.  ith  lortv-six  others  of  Iris  ni<»i  trustv 
iellow-lie_rcs  as  to  the  wavs  and  means.  All  arc  willing  to  lav 
down  their  lives  in  tin-  attempt.  'I  lu-  diliicultv  i>  to  clink'  the 
vigilance  oi  the  LM>yernirient.  For  mark  one  curious  point  :  the 
vendetta,  though  imperatively  prescribed  bv  custom,  was  :<  >rl>idde:i 
bv  lav/,  si  >ine\\  hat  as  duelling  now  is  in  certain  Western  countries. 
X"t  ;o  take  vengeance  on  an  eiiemv  involved  social  ostracism. 
<  hi  the  oilier  hand,  to  lake  \\  involved  c-pi1.  d  punishment.  l!ut 
not  to  take  it  was  an  idea  whkh  never  i-ntered  the  :'":  i  of  m\ 
chi '.  ah"'  'iis  |a]ianese. 

Alter   manv   secret    consnllations,    ;i    \\as   determined   aiiMiii;    die 
Ronins  that.  the\"  should  separate  and   dissemble.      Several    of  them 
i' >ok     to    plviiiL;'    trades.      Tlu-v     became    carpenters,    smiihs,    and 
merchants  in  various  cities,    bv    \\liith   means  some  of  their  nui 
gained  access  to  Kira's  mansion,  and  learnt  manv  of  the   intricacies 
of    its    c<  irrii  ]•  >rs    and     gardens.       (  (isbi    him-'-lf,     the    lu-ad 
faiihful    band,     \venl     to     Kvi'to,     where    he   plunged    into  ;;   couise 
of    drunkenness    and    debau.  liery.       lie    «:ven    discard 
and    i  hildren.    and    to. ik    a     harlot    i..   live   wi;h    him.      '1'lms    vas 
their   eiiemv,    to   whom  lull  I'epi  >rts  oi  all  d:c>e  d<  'in^'s  \\ ere-  !>;•'  iii^li! 
bv   spies,    lulled   at    last    into   complete   securitv.      Then    suddenly, 
on   'he   nii:'h;   of  the    }    di    fa.;)ii,',r\r,    i  j.    ^,    during  a    violent    snow- 
-•  'Hi;.    '\r     attack     was    made.       The    Fortv-scvcn    Ronins   foriv-d 
the  ^aic  i  "f  Kin's  iiK'.nsion,   slew   hi>   retainers,   and    draped  forth 
• : :      .  '    .       ii     i  }•'.(  ':.<•:;  i:.  a'  :•    !.    wreii  li    from    an  oMlhoi:       ii 

\vlii.  !i    h  •    h  ul    sought    I-  hide  himself  behind   a   U   ,,f  lire\\oo,I 

•al.      !\  ;     '  '       '     mere    •:<•:.'  !•  •:::  ; :: 

addre-in-   a    ^;rea1    noble-,     the   leader  -i  th"   band    re-jtHsled    Kira 
rfoMi    •,/•/''  i.  :':•;-.  L-:  .::  ,_r  h::,;   ill     i  hant  e  i ,!    i  vin^  bv  his  own 
hand    and    -  >    -  •  \  in^    his    honour.       ilui    Kir.:    \\as   a ! raid,  and  I  here 
MMS    ;,    I  i    [I    '  ul    to   kill    him  like  the  -<    nindrei    lhal  he  was. 

!    .       :    ..   .    '  ide  band   Ibn       '     in    order.    ; 

j-  n.  •  .   d  inned)  i'  •  ;he   i,. -mule   <  <i'  Sen.L^daiji    ;'l    l!,;-   othi-i 
•   i  :l  v.      '  '• ,  '  '      hidier.    the   peopl  I    .  i 
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praise  their  doughtv  deed,  a  threat  Daimyo  whose  palace  they 
passed  sent  out  refreshments  to  them  with  messages  of  sympathy. 
and  at  the  temple  the}'  were  received  by  the  abl)ot  in  person. 
There  they  laid  on  their  lord's  grave,  which  stood  in  the  temple- 
grounds,  the  head  of  the  enemy  by  whom  he  had  been  so  grievous- 
ly wronged.  Then,  came  the  official  sentence,  condemning  them 
all  to  commit  harakiri.  This  they  did  separately,  in  the  mansions 
of  the  various  Daimvos  to  whose  care  thev  had  been  entrusted 
for  the  last  few  davs  of  their  lives,  and  thev  also  were  buried 
in  the  same  temple  grounds,  where  their  tombs  can  be  seen  to 
this  dav.  The  enthusiastic  admiration  of  a  whole  people  during 
two  centuries  has  been  the  reward  of  their  obedience  to  the  ethical 
code  of  their  time  and  country. 

Books  recommended.  Tiic  l-ariy-si-vcii  l\rni;ns,  the  first  story  in  Mitfurd's 
Talc^  i-f  Old  Japan.  Mitford  inves,  in  his  charminjr  style,  various  picturesque  u-  tails 
which  want  of  space  forces  us  to  omit.—  Dickins's  Chnislihigitra  or  t!ic  />;•«/  League 
is  a  translation  of  the  popular  play  founded  on  the  story  of  the  Rrmins.—  There  is  a  whole 
literati:re  on  ih<:  subj-  ct,  both  native  and  Knropeari.  Of  native  books,  the  l-ro-ha  flunks 
is  the  one  best  worth  reading.  It  is  easy,  graphic,  and  obtainable  everywhere  In  il 
and  its  sequel,  the  Yuki  no  Akcbnio,  the  adventures  of  each  of  the-  Forty-seven  K'">nin^ 
are  traced  out  separately,  the  result  beinc;  a  complete  picture  (if  Japa 


Fuji.  A  fat  and  infuriated  lourist  has  branded  Fuji  in  print 
as  '''  that  disgusting  mass  of  humbug  and  ashes."  The  Japanese 
poet  Kada-no-Azuma-Maro  was  more  diplomatic  when  he  simjih" 
said  (we  render  his  elegant  verse  into  Hat  Fnglish  prose)  :  "The 
mountain  which  I  found  higher  to  climb  than  1  had  heard,  than 
I  had  thought,  than  1  had  seen,  was  Fuji's  peak.'"* 

But  such  adverse,  or  at  best  cold,  criticism  is  rare.  Natives 
and  foreigners,  artists  and  holiday-makers,  alike  fall  down  in 
adoration  before  the  wondrous  mountain  which  stands  utterly 


!.._•  Fuji. 

aioiK-   in   us   uni' in  o;     ^r.ae    \vnii     maje.st\".       During    du-    Middle 

A^'es.   \\heii    Fuji's  volcanic   ("ires   were  more  active  than  al  present. 

a  commonplace  >  •'  I  lie  poeis  \vas  to  liken  the  ardour  ol   dieir  loa 

to    dial     v.hkh     lit  i:;>    die    mountain-top    \vidi    llame.      Another 

poet    earlier    still  In     lived     before    die    lime    of  KiiiL.r   Alfred 

There  OM  ihe   oorder,   wiiere  the   land   of  Kai" 

i  >o;h  touch  the   frontier  of  Samoa's  Ian  1. 

A    beauteous   province  stretched   on  either   hand, 

•••re    Fujiyama    re;'.r   his   ln';:d   on   ha;!'  ! 

The  clouds  of  heaven   in   reverent   wonder   pause, 
Nor   ma'\"   i!:e   bird-;   tho-e  idddv   heiudr.s  as«ay 
\Yhi-re   ir.ell    thy   snows   amid   thy   iires   away, 
Or   thy    fierce   lires  lie   quenched    beneath   thy   snows. 

\\lia!   r.ame   miyv.t   ii'ly   fell,   wl.at   accents  sine. 
Thine  awful,  godlike  Ljrandeur  ?     'Tis  thy   breasi 
i  h.a     !.   lilctli    Narusav.-a^   i!  i  >d   a!    res:, 
,''."•'   siilc   whcr.e'j    Fujikawa'^    water?   s^rin^. 

i  ire  i!    1  i;  ji\  a  n;a,  ;•  <\\  erint;  '<  >  th.e  ~l<y  ! 
A  treasure  ;iri,  tlic'u   :;:v';i   to   moi  tal    man, 
\    '  •     1    !  'n  i!ecti  •[•   w;ilchir.;^   o'er   j.i'  an  :• 
1  in   ;:.•!•    forever   lei    me  leas;    mine  eye. 

liii!    <;.'•:.!:    o!     j    etrv.      'Ihe    survevors     teil    i:s    thai    Fuli   i* 
j.^''i-    !eei    IJ!L';]<      an   altitude  e;\sy    to    remember,    il    we  take   for 
nn'inori'i  l<'i-hinc<i    the  i\v(b. e   month--    and    the   three  hundred   and 
•'i'-:tv-f[\v   davs  oi   the    vear.t      Tt:--   L^eolo^ists   inform    11-    ll 
i>   ,,    Voiui^    voli    :iii  i.    :   .     .:!'<::    L.cl    ;: :  i  \      !  '•.  •    ascribed     ill'.1    ,.-    \  e' 
i:;  :  ••  •'  n     nk'.ri:\        i      it-      shape        The   1      • ''  •'  ' : 

i;i      p  .  11  ihe  Idf.    .  ailed    I  loei  ; 

die   name   of  the    period    \\'hen    it    \v;i      formed    bv    die   mosi    men: 
i  ruptioii  .if  \\hii  h  hi.storv  tells.      This  eruption  b.Med  with    inte;-\al- 

•i'.in;    U.-,    tllti     1  •    .  •   ,  :  '.     ' 
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the  same  vicinity.  .Mount-;  Futago,  Koma-ga-take.  and  others  in 
the  Flakone  district  being  volcanoes  long  since  extinct.  Futago, 
indeed,  stiil  lias  a  crater  which  tic-serves  a  visit,  so  perfect  is  its 
shape  and  so  thickly  carpeted  is  it  with  moss  and  shrubs. 

Philology  is  the  science  that  can  tell  us  least  :  for  no  consensus 
of  opinion  has  yet  been  reached  as  to  the  origin  <>f  the  name 
of  Fuji  anciently  f'uzi  or  Fudii.  Fuji-sail,  the  current  popular 
name,  simply  means  ".Mount  Fuji."  sau  being  Chinese  for 
"mountain."  Fuji-no-yaniit,  the  form  preferred  in  poetry,  means 
"  the  mountain  of  Fuji  "  in  pure  Japanese:  and  the  Fttropeanised 
form  Fuxiyiii>>(.i  is  a  corruption  of  this  latter.  But  what  is  the 
etymology  of  /•'////'  itself:  The  Chinese  characters  give  us  no 
clue.  Sometimes  the  name  is  written  A^  J^L  "  not  two,"  that 
is.  '"unrivalled."  ''peerless":  sometimes  ~^\^~^^  "not  dying," 
"deathlcs>:  "-  and  with  this  latter  transcription  i>  connected  a 
pretty  legend  about  the  elixir  of  life  having  been  taken  to  the 
summit  of  the  mountain  in  davs  of  yore.  Others  write  it  *&  -~J^ 
that  is.  "rich  scholar,"  a  more  prosaic  rendering,  but  no  whit 
more  trustworthy.  Probably  Fuji  is  not  Japanese  at  all.  It 
might  be  a  corruption  of  Jhu'lii,  or  FucJii.  the  Aino  name  of  the 
(ioddcss  of  Fire  ;  for  down  to  times  almost  historical  the  country 
round  Fuji  formed  part  of  Aino-land.  and  all  Fastern  Japan  is 
streun  with  names  of  Aino  origin.  \\'e,  however,  prefer  the 
suggestion  of  .Mr.  Xagata  Hosei,  the  most  learned  of  living 
Japanese  authorities  on  Aino.  who  would  derive  /'////  from  the 
A  mo  verb  f>ush.  "to  burst  forth,"-  an  appellation  which  might 
have  been  appropriately  given  either  to  the  mountain  itself  as  a 
volcano,  or  more  probably  still  to  the  chief  river  flowing  down 
from  it,  the  dangerous  Fitjika~n \i  :  for  the  general  Aino  practice 
is  to  leave  even  conspicuous  mountains  unnamed,  but  careful!}" 
to  name  all  the  rivers.  The  letter-changes  from  Aino  pusJi  to 
classical  Fuzi  are  according  to  Japanese  rule,  whereas  the  change 
from  HucJii  to  Fuzi  would  be  abnormal.  'I'he  very  circumstance, 
too.  of  the  former  etymology  appealing  less  to  the  imagination 
is  really  in  its  favour. 


I'M  Fuji. 

\  [apanesc  tradition  {''1  which,  however,  there  i--  no  \\rilten 
notice  earlier  than  A.I).  \<<^,2)  allirms  that  Fuji  arose  from  die 
earth  in  \  single  ni^hl  some  time  about  ^  :,'  !>.('..  \\hile  Fake 
M:\va  near  l\V'~t<i  sank  simultaneously.  Mav  we  in  a  here  have 
an  echo  , .;  some  earlv  ernpiiiin.  winch  resulted  in  the  foniKidon, 
nm  indeed  ii|  Fake  Hi\\a  distant  a  hundred  and  I.  irt\  miles,  bin 
o|  one  o|  the  numerous  small  lakes  at  '.he  loot  o|  the  mountain  ? 

I  he  io]  ji  i\\  mi;'  miscellaneous  iu.au>  \\ill  perliaps  interest  some 
readers:  The  Japanese  are  foml  of  comparing  Fuji  to  an  inverted 
fan.  Fun  i>  inhabited  b\-  a  lovelv  goddess  nanii'd  l\n-w>-li<.iihi- 
s.iku-\  '  •.':.  Uii  :>.  ban.;'  interpreteil,  means  "the  Prince-ss  \\ho 
Make--  ;li»  lilnssoms  of  the  'Frees  to  Flower.'  She  is  also  called 
Seniren  •  T  Asama.  and  iniineroiis  shrines  are  dedicated  to  her  in 
main'  provinces.*-  -The  peasants  oi  the  nei^hbounn^'  count r\'-sid.e 
often  sp,eak  of  l''uji  sini]il\  as  (V  )  'ti//i<i,  "  the  1 1 oimurable  .Mountain,  ' 
or  "the  Mountain."  instead  of  mentioning  its  proper  name.  (  )ne 

\'ie\\s    1 1|     l-'uji.      e\ec ailed    \\  hen    he    had    reached    ill  •    (l^''  o|  - 
:  \  -si    .        In     it,     i  IK:    n'l'a'.id    i  nou  nla  in    -lands   de[>:i  led    irom    c\  >  -r\ 
point    •  '    , ;,    \    and    under  e\er\    possible    L  ire  inns' a.m.  e    and    a    leu 
mi]  i'  is-;  :        :       .    in       in.  ;•,   ihe   artist    1^1     •-    Us    I  rocess 

1 1|    i  >(•: :  'j  a  -<    -tided  b\   a  dragon.      (  'ojiies  i  il  tins  !)in  )k  ure  t  oinmon, 
but    Li'ood    '  'lies  are  rat  her  -i  an  e.      AccordiiiL;'  to  lai  ixtj 

tii  in.  i  '!'•  infill    di  iwn    iluriir1'    the    da  \    b\    the   tread    •  if 


!  iiiniiii!.        1'liis  \\  as  in  (  'c  l'  >i » a  .    i  ^'17.      Meam 

-ullii  ii'!i;!\    Im;    tn  i  i  M  >k    an   e^r  >till    i.»ues   linin    -e\eral    -pi'!.-  mi 

The     [apani  M-    ha\e    enri«  hed     dual     i  m^  ua^e   i  iv 

:          li  n      .j  iei  i;il     as]  ici  is     <  ,f    i  In  ir     ia\ .  'i::  .' 

dla;-    ;  ;.    •.  .    /!,/>'.     liirndlv     "  inirmr    I''uji,      mean.-   the   retleitinn 
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of  Fuji  in  Lake  Ilakone.  Ka^e-Fuji,  or  ••  >liadow  Fuji,  '  denotes 
a  beautiful  phenomenon,— the  gigantic  shadow  cast  bv  the  cone  at 
sunrise  on  the  sea  of  clouds  and  mist  below.  Uidari  Fuji,  "left- 
handed  Fuji."  i>  the  name  given  to  the  mountain  at  the  village  of 
Nango,  for  the  reason  that  that  is  the  only  place  on  the  d'okaido 
where,  owing  to  a  sharp  twist  in  the  road,  Fuji  appears  on  the  left 
hand  of  the  traveller  bound  from  Tokvo  to  Ivvoto.  instead  of  on 
his  right.-  -From  12. ceo  to  iS.cco  persons  ascend  Fuji  yearly,  the 
rnaji  >rity  i  >emg  pilgrim.-. 

The  foregoing  items  are  mereiv  jotted  down  hapha/ard,  as 
specimens  of  die  lore  connected  with  [apan  s  most  famous 
volcano.  To  do  justice  to  i;  geologically,  botanically,  histori- 
caliv.  arclkcologicaliy,  would  require  a  monograph  at  least  as  long 
as  this  vi  ilume. 


Books  recommended.     Murra 
-rnva,  Mi'tii",  and   llurtoii. 


Full.  Serious  ideas  do  for  export.  A  nation's  fun  is  for  home 
consumption  onlv  :—  it  would  evaporate  before  it  could  be  convey- 
ed across  the  border.  }''or  tlii-;  reason,  we  must  abandon  the 
endeavour  to  gi\-e  the  foreign  reader  dnv  full  and  p,;rticular 
account  i  >f  the  ]a})anese  min.l  on  its  e<>mic  side.  i'erhaps  the 
best  plan  would  be  to  sav  \\hat  fapanese  lun  /v//  /.  It  cerhimly  does 
not  in  the  \-erv  faintest  degree  resemble  French  c-j-ril.  that  child 
born  (>f  pure  intellect  and  social  refinement,  and  reared  in  the  >alon 
where  conversation  rises  to  the  level  of  a  fine  art,  \\here  cverv  word 
is  a  rapier,  every  touch  light  as  air.  Shall  we  compare  it  uith  the 
urim  mixture  which  we  Northerners  tall  humour,  the  grotesque 
suffused  with  the  pathetic:  I1,  mav  seem  a  little  nearer  akin  to 
that.  But  no,  it  lacks  alike  the  hidden  tear  and  the  self-crhicism 
of  humour:  it  has  no  irony,  no  side-lights.  It  is  more  like  what 
we  mav  picture  to  ourselves  in  the  noisv  revelling  of  the  old 
Roman  saturnalia,-  the  broad  jest,  the  outrageous  pun.  the 
practical  joke,  the  loud  guffaw, 

'•  f  >ui[>?,  ;ui'!   cranes,  and    wanton   wiles,'' 
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snakhes  i  >f  lialf-mcanin:_des.s  sun.y.  butfoom-rv.  tomfoolerv,  Inidi 
jinks  ofeverv  sort,  a  verv  carnival  o!  uproarioi!>*  merriment.  Ii  is 
art  lev-,  ii  is  thoroughly  ]» >j.alar.  m  t.u  t  jilfln.-i.Mi.  ('irciimsianees 
foixvd  it  to  in-  so.  Tlu-  old  Japanese  nobility  were  nowise  Lri\en 
t<>  laughter.  "  I. ill-  is  real,  lite  is  earnest,''  \\as  their  motto  ;  and 
\\hal  a  deadlv  dull  life  it  must  have  been!  To  be-'in  nith.  it 
was  a  society  minus  the  lair  sex.  To  admire  the  ('our;  ladies' 
toilette-,  hi  haii.n'  on  their  smiles,  |>erlia]>s  u'lu-per  -Mine-  \vittv 
L;'.illantr\'  in  a  noble  dame's  ear.  tormed  no  ]>,:ri  ot  a  \.uni^ 
Damp.'o's  order  ,  >(  t!ic  da\~  at  the  Sii.V-un  s  ('oiirt.  \'oii  can  see 
him  still  ''ii  the  sta^c  :  tor  the  tra.diiion  remain.-.  th>  'ii^h  the 
jn'i'soiiau'e  himself  lr,;s  vanished  utterlv.  '1'here  In-  sit-,  -his 
straight  baek  a  jierfeet  lesson  ol  dejiorlment.  lii>  ct»unteiKMiee 
iinj);'.--al  lie.  his  te\v  p-siures  stiff  as  the  stan.li  of  his  mar\el!ou.- 
robe-.  hi-  \\hole  licini;  hcdi^ed  round  \\ith  the  prest  ri])tions  uf 
•,sn  elaborate  and  ri^id  etitjuetle.  Remember,  loo.  that  the 
^o\enimelit  \vas  a  despotism  \\huh  refused  to  be  tempered 
even  with  epigram:  a  single  inajijiropriate  jest  mi^ht  send  \  ou 
lo  languish  in  exile  mi  one  »]  the  Seven  Isles  o]  1/u  |or  the 
rest  '•!  \oiir  natural  lite.  Spies  s\varmed  e\c-r\'\vhere  :  die  \\alls 
in  these  jiajier  houses  almost  literally  had  ears.  'I'he  pleasure-. 
(so-<.alled)  o|  hin'h  lite  uere  eereinoiiie>  v.-ell-ni^'h  as  solemn  as 
the  LKlual  Lerenioiiiai  of  government,  the  -!ate!\  .\-.  or  Ivrii 
dra.m::.  with  it-  statuesijue  plavcrs  also  in  st, in  lied  robe-  and 
chanting  in  a  dialect  dead  some  centuries  before,  if  indeed  it  ever 
had  been  living  ;  or  c-l.-e  the  tea  leremonies,  or  the  arrant-men!  o| 
tlo\\er-  in  obedieiKe  lo  die  print  i]<les  oi"  ]ihilo.so]>h\'.  oi  tin-  i  oiu- 
jiositi.in  of  \erses  after  the  model  . .]'  the  antique,  or  the  vieuiiu;' 
ill  scroll-  [tainted  at  cording  to  aneient  ('liniese  eaiion-.  I  he 
whok-  life  in  faU  wa>  swathed  in  l^nnali-ni.  like  a  mtimim  in  it- 
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Weighed  down  by  this  incubus  ;it  the  top.  the  national  spirits 
sought  a  vent  in  the  lower  .strata  of  society.  In  the  inimitable 
sketch-l)ook  of  Ilokusai,  the  bourgeois  artist  who  threw  all  clas.Mcal 
rules  to  the  winds,  we  see  the  sort  of  people  wh<>  really  "  had  a 
good  time"  while  their  betters  bored  themselves  to  extinction, 
namelv,  the  Japanese  shopkeepers  and  artisans.  \\  e  see  their 
homclv  jokes,  their  drunken  sprees,  their  occasional  slv  hits  at 
superiors,  as  when,  for  example,  a  group  oi  street  Arabs  is  depicted 
making  fun  of  some  Confucian  sage  behind  his  back,  or  as  \vheii 
the  slate! v  Daimvo's  procession  becomes  a  procession  ot  grass- 
hoppers bearing  a  mantis  in  a  basket.  The  theatre,  which  no 
gentleman  ever  entered.  was  their  happv  hunting-ground,  the 
pieces  being  written  e.xpresslv  to  sni;  them,  so  that  what  tl<  lurished 
'Oi  die  boards  was.  as  ma}"  be  supposed,  not  precisely  a  classic 
taste.  The  same  in  literature:  —  we  must  turn  our  backs  on  the 
l)ooks  written  for  the  upper  class,  and  betake  ourselves  to  vulgar 
companv.  if  we  \vant  to  be  amused.  (  >i'ten.  no  donbi,  the  expres- 
sions are  coarse.  Nevertheless,  let  us  i(ive  honour  where  honi  >ur  is 
due.  TiiMii^h  ,-p.ules  are  called  spades,  we  rarely,  if  ever,  encounter 
anv  attractive  relinemeiil  oi  uickcdness. 

It  will  have  been  gathered  tiiat  most  of  the  Iv.in  >])ean  loans  of 
I'm!  have  Iapai;e-e  parallels.  Japanese  puns.  i<  .r  instant  e.  are  not 
so  verv  unlike  i  >ur  o\vn,  excepting  one  class  uhkh  iv>!s  on  ;he 
>hapes  of  the  ( 'hine>e  written  characters.  Their  comedies  are  oi 
two  kinds.  '1  he-  more  modern  ones  are  genuine  comedies  of 
manners;  those  handed  do\vn  ['mm  [lie  .Middle  Ages,  and  ranking 
as  semi-clas-iica!  because  acted,  as  interludes  to  the  A"",  or  lyric 
dramas,  are  of  the  nature  of  broad  farce,  mere  niitline  sketciies  of 
s..me  little  droller}',  in  which  a  loading  part  i>  geiieralh'  pli\\-d 
by  the  man-servant  Tarokaja,  .1  son  of  fapanese  Ix-porello,  and 
\vlnch  alwavs  ends  m  a  cut  and  run.  Japanese  comic  poetrv  i> 
most!\  untranslatable.  Kortunatelv  their  comic  art  speaks  a 
dialect  which  all  can  more  or  less  understand,  though  doubtless 
acquaintance  with  Japanese  manners  and  customs,  tradition^,  and 
superstitions  \\ili  m!d  much  to  an  appreciation  i if  ihc  arlist.-'  verve. 
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And  lu-iv  \\e   inn  -i    leave      very    inadequatelv   iiv.iu-d—  a   .-isl>ji.-t;t 
of    peculiar     interest.        l>>     undertake     I  In.1     explanation     of    am 
]apain'-.'   puns  nr  other   juki-s.   \vould    he  a  laborious   busine-s  and 
cruel    t"    tin-    reader,      still    inure    cruel    to    the   joke-.      \\V    have 
thought.    i,  >\ve\er.    that    some  ,  inuseinenl    ini^hi    he    deri   •    '. 
a  ]  lerusa!  i  >l    the    ful    •    ii       -)>ei  linen  <  »t  tin    Mid  !;.!.'.  al    ./  ;•-  •  s.      '1'i 
transl  iti    n  is  liieral.  : 

RIBS  AND  SKIN. 

!  IK  \  :  vi  is    1  i  KM.X.T. 

T]  !  i      KM  "!  i  Ml    '    !      A     I''    !  'i  'Ilis'l     Ti   \!!  I.I.. 

1  1  ;  -  t  '    K.VI  i  .     'I'Jir.u    i  !•   •)  ni     I'  '.i  :-::'.•.;... 

S  i  •  :  M  .     '  i  '  i  ;  i    '  1"  i  \  !  ;  i  .  ;  . 

A\  <     ;•.—  I  am  recto;-  <.'l  ihis  tcmpli1.      1   luivr  tn  call   n;y  i.'i:r;iU'.  :n   i  :,,.]<  e    . 
Coiiinii:nic:it:   n  tn  liim.      !';.:.:•!   ;in-  you  there?   arc  \    u  tl      •   ;    i  I    !        ! 

A'.    '    ;     My    re:1.-');;  c.illin       •          i      ;     :     simply    tli.'<  :      1.     niuvi  :  ;!  y 

fV.-v'.  .-  -1    i  '.  oi    !  >   V.  -.:;-    U  ",  .       !  I 


• 
do  in  . 

thai  >•:-.-. 
liial-.t-:  : 

:  !: 

'•       •' 
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Curate. — Your  commands  are  laid  to  heart. 

Rector. — And  if  any  parishioner  should  call,  please  to  let  n;e  know. 

Curate. — Your  injunctions  shall  be  kept  in  mind. — I  la  !  ha  !  this  is  delight- 
ful !  To  think  of  the  joy  of  his  ceding  the  hcnetice  to  me  to-day,  just  as  I  was 
saying  to  myself,  '"  ll'hen  will  the  rector  resign  in  my  favour?  when  :,'/// he 
resign  in  my  favour?"  The  parishioners,  when  they  hear  of  it.  are  sure  to  be 
charmed  ;  so  T  mean  to  manage  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  all  satisfaction. 

J-irst  Parishioner. — I  am  a  resident  in  this  neighbourhood.  1  am  on  my 
way  to  a  certain  place  on  business  ;  but  as  it  has  suddenly  begun  to  threaten 
rain.  I  think  I  will  look  in  at  the  parish  temple,  and  borrow  an  umbrella.  Ah  ! 
here  I  am.  Iloy  !  admittance. 

Curate. — (  ih  !  there  is  some  one  hallooing  at  the  gate  !  Who  is  that  asking 
for  admittance?  \\'ho  is  that  hallooing? 

First  Par —It  is  1. 

C;;>'dle. — Oil  !   you  are  indeed  welcome  ! 

Fir.-t  Par. — It  is  long  since  I  la-t  had  the  honoi.:;-  of  coming  to  enquire 
alter  you  I  but  I  tru^t  that  the  worthy  rector  and  yourself  are  still  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health. 

Citrate. — ( )h  yes!  we  both  continue  well.  I!ut  I  must  tdi  you  that,  moved 
by  some  ini;  ulse  or  other,  my  master  has  deigned  to  rc.-ign  the  bcref.ce  in  my 
favour.  So  1  pray  that  you  will  continue  a>  heretofore  to  honour  our  temple 
with  your  visits. 

First  /'<:,'•. — That  is  an  auspicious  event;  and  it  1  have  not  been  already  to 
offer  my  congratulations,  it  is  because  T  was  not  apj  r'sed  of  :;.  \\eli!  my 
present  reason  for  calling  is  ju-t  -imply  this: — I  am  oil'  to-day  to  a  certain 
place:  but  as  it  has  suddenly  begun  to  threaten  rain,  !  >hou!d  levl  ir.uch 
obliged  if  you  would  kindly  condescend  to  lend  me  an  umbrella. 

Curate.- --Certainly  !  Nothing  easier  !  I  \vili  have  the  honour  to  lend  it  to 
you.  I 'lease  wait  here  an  instant. 

Fir.^t  Par. — Oh  !   very  man}'  thanks. 

Curate.-   -\  icre,  then  1      I  will  have  the  honour  to  lend  you  thi<  one. 

First  Pa i'. — '  )h  !    I  owe  you  very  many  thank-. 

Citniti. — ! 'lea.-e  always  tell  me  if  there  i-  anything  ot  any  kind  that  I  can  do 
f'  T  you. 

/}r  //'-,•;•.— i 'ertainly  !  I  will  call  in  your  a--istance.  I'.ul  nov,  !  will 
be  off. 

Curate. —  Are  you  going? 

First  S\>/-j-.—\a.     Good-bye! 

Curate.— Good-bye  ! 

I'irst  Pat". —  I   am  much  indebted  to  vou. 
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'  V      •.'(•.      A~  IK'  -aid  I  \\'a-  :o  let  him  know  it  ;tny  01 the  pa:'  lii    iici     •  line,  I 
\\  ill  L;O  and  tell  hi r.i  «  hat  ha-;  pa^-ed.      I'ra y  '.    arc  you  in  ? 

A'  i  vV".      i  v.  !     ih.it  is  vi  >u  ! 

Ciu\ttc.  —  llo\\  dull  Your  Reverence  mu-t  he  iecline,  ! 

A'.',  A  ',-.      ?V\  I  .1111  not  .lull. 

(  '///•  • '  .      Somebody  ha?  ju.-l   !  cen  here. 

A',  .-A  ,.    -I)id  he  come  to  wor-hip.  or  was  it  that   ho  had  Ini-ino--  with    ;:- .J 

'  ;.-,'.'.  .      1I<.'  i:  mil?  In  '    HTDV,   .1:1  unihrcILi  ;  -.1  I  lent  hii1.  oni'. 

A', .'•;-.     M-.iitc  riL;lit  of  you   !^>  lend    it.      I'.ut   tell    me,    which    uinlu-clla     ;'i 
y-  iu  leu  :  - 

••  .   -I  lent  the  one  that  came  lioine  new  tiie  other  i]  iv. 

A\  ./('".-   -\Vlrit  a  thoK^iille--  i'elio\\'  you  are  !      \\'ouM    anyhoily   ever   ilreain 
oi   len  liti'j;  an  umbrella   like  that    >:u.j.  which  had  not  even  Iteen  »:.^:  u^ed  yet  ^ 

I  'he  ca.-e  \'."ill  j'Te-i'M  itse1!  a^a;:i.      When  you  do  not   want  to   lend  it,   vou    can 
make  ;:M    excuse. 

i  'HI-  •     .     What  \     uld  you  siy  ? 

A'    .'  '".      \  i 'ii   -linuld   say:   "The   rc'jUL'.-t   \\i;h   \\hii-h    yen   honour   i;e   i-   ,. 

Ili.t  a  day  or  tw    ,     o  in }'  ma-ter  \\cii t  our  \vith  it.  and  encoui 
a  t,'us'.  ol  wind  .it  a  j  lace  where  i  >r,r  ro.i<N  meet,  the  :  i!  -   :k-\\    nii'  on   •  nc 
and   the   -kin"    on  another.      S  >  \\  e  have  tied  Loth  skin  and  ril  •    '  \   the  middli:, 

.'.-   tl  i  in   up  ;  '  the  t  -ilin    .     Tliis      ein  ;  so.   it    won!  .   !u;  ll\      ••   :  •   • 
rui.-wor   your  purpose.'1      SoirctliiiTj  liko  that,  -  "ineihiii1.;   \\ith   an   air  ot    trul 
'       :•    :   .  i     •/.!.  it  you   -:.  iuld   -,:y. 
('.vr,;.'   .      N'o'ir    i:;  j-::,i  ;'•:;-      '...!!    l.e    kept    in    mind,    and     I    \\ill    i;.i!.e    ll   il 

II  u  e       •  .— \'  >\\     I   •'  :'!  '  '«_•  L^oiiv.;. 

\  e-. 
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long  journey  to-day,  I  mean  to  look  in  at  the  parish  temple  aii'l  iiorro\v  a 
horse. —  I  will  go  quickly.  Ah  !  here  I  am  !  liny  !  admittance  ! 

Cin-itli-'.- --There  is  some  one  hallooing  at  the  gate  again  !  \Vlio  i-  that  ask- 
ing for  admittance  ?  \Yho  is  that  hallooing? 

Second  Par.— It  h  I. 

Curiite. —  Oli  !     you  arc  indeed  most  welcome  ! 

Secuihl  /'/r. — My  present  reason  for  calling  is  ju.-l  simply  llii>  :  —  I  am  off  to- 
day on  a  Ion;,;  journey,  and  (though  it  is  a  bold  request  to  make)  I  should  feel 
much  obliged  if  you  \\pould  condescend  to  lend  me  a  horse. 

Citrtit'j.  Nothing  could  lie  .-lighter  than  the  request  \vith  \\hich  you  honour 
me.  I'.ut  a  day  or  two  ago  my  master  went  out  with  it,  and  encountering  a 
gust  of  \vir,d  at  a  place  where  four  road-  meet,  the  ribs  flew  eft" on  one  side, 
and  the  skin  on  another.  So  we  have  lied  both  skin  and  ribs  by  the  middle, 
and  hung  them  up  to  the  ccring.  This  being  so,  it  would,  hardly  be  lit  to 
answer  your  purpose. 

Sciiiiid  Par.-  -AYhy  !    it  is  a  horse  that  1  am  a-king  fur  1 

Cnratt". —  Yes.  certainly  1    a  horse. 

Sccoiii!  /}:•/'. — '  )h  well  !    then  there  is  no  hch'  f  u'  it.      I   ivi'li  be  oii. 

Citr<ile.—\'fc  you  going:' 

Scii-iiii!  J'ltr. — Yes.     (iood-bye  ! 

Citrutt'. — (  iood-bve  !      Thau]-;-  l->r  vi.jur  vi>it. 


Citrali'.—l  spoke  as  my  master  had  ii'.-'.ri.cled  me;  so  duubile--  he  will  be 
pleased.  Pray  !  Are  you  in  ? 

/\\  ,•/<"•-.     (  )]-,  :    that  is  you  1      I-  it  0:1  business  that  you  come? 

Citratt'.-    Somebody  has  ju^t  been  h.ere  to  borrow  our  h.orse. 

Rcflvr.  —  And  you  lent  him.  as  he  fortunately  happened  to  be  di-cngaged  ? 

(.'tti'ittt'.  Oh  no!  1  did  not  lend  it.  but  replied  in  the  manner  you  had 
instructed  me. 

A'L'I 7('r.-— \\hat  1  J  do  no!  remember  Baying  anything  ab<>ut  the  hor-e. 
\\liat  wa.>  it  you  answered  ? 

L'i/r,/U'.  I  ~ai(l  that  YOU  hail  been  out  with  it  a  day  or  two  ag»,  and  that, 
encountering  a  gu.-t  of  wind  at  a  place  \\here  tour  road-;  ir.eei.  tile  ribs  l:j.' 
llown  off  mi  one  -ide.  and  the  -kin  on  the  other,  \\hich  being  the  ca-e.  it  would 
hardly  fit  to  an.-\ver  hi.-  purpo-e. 

/\\\  !'>r.  —  \\  hat  (/<•'  you  mean?  !l  was  ii  thev  came  to  a-k  10;  an  umbrell;!. 
thai  1  told  you  to  reply  like  that  '.  I'.ut  \\ould  anyborly  ever  dream  »f  -aying 
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such  a  tiling  to  a  '-er-on  \\lio  should  come  to  borrow  a.  hor>e.J  Another  time, 
when  you  do  not  want  to  lend  it.  you  can  make  a  luting  excu-e. 

Citr.ili'.      \Yha'  \\ould  you  -ay? 

A\  •,.','•-.  \  ou  should  say:  "  \\  e  lately  turned  him  out  to  t;ra—  ;  and 
becoming  frolicsome,  he  dislocated  his  tin';;!:,  and  i-  Ivii:^  down  covered  \\a'th 
straw  in  a  corner  of  the  stable.  This  hiring  so,  he  u  ill  hardly  be  lit  to  answer 
your  purpose.'7  Something  like  that,  something  \\ith  an  air  of  truth  about 
it,  is  what  you  .-hi  ml  1  -  iv. 

Ci/rii'.'.  \  our  injunction-  -hall  be  hr;>l  in  mind,  and  1  will  pro,:!  by  them 
next  time. 

A't'i'/i'/-.      He  -me  \    u  do  no|  say  -i  meth.in;^  -tuji'd  ! 

Cur, :'-..  \\hat  ,',;;.' this  mean  ?  'I'o  say  a  thine  beeau-c  he  tell-  me  1  iy 
it,  and  then,  tor-o  ith,  to  ^'e!  a  -coMi:;^  for  ;:  1  I  or  all  !  am  ;,-  \\  my  own 
master,  I  -ee  no  way  out  of  these  \  erplexitie  . 

'i'ii'.rc'  l\i:'i.  •'..  •<>:  ;  . —  1  am  a  resident  in  tin':  nc:L;hboi:rl:r  od,  and  ;.r  on  my 
\vny  to  the  ]  ari-h  tern:  le,  \\d.ere  I  have  some  bu-ine.-s.  Well,  I  '  ill  make 
haste.  A!  !  he;e  1  ami  Iloy  !  i'1'i  it!  no  : 

hallooi:  ,-  .- 

'/-'.'    :  .'   •   .      It    i         .         inee  1  1     ;    1      '  of  i        :- 

after  you  :  i,\:  I  ;n.-1  (ha!  the-  worthy  IVI!<T  ,.nd  \»-\v-<'\:  are  -".ill  in  the 
enjoyiaent  ot  ;  .  i.y  :  heal  i,. 

<  !</•> ','  .      (  >h  '.'<     '.    v,  •         ' '     i     '.:.•'      I'.        \  '•.'.'•,    ti  i ••.•-..,     . 
moved  by  -ome  im i,n I-e.   or   other,    h.i  -   deigned    io    r<-sii.;:i   1  '.••   I  <•  m •:,.••   i:i    mv 
favour.      -   •   i  '       •  i     •.'..•••.' 

vi-it  -. 

Titii-ii  /;/,-.     i  '.•'..•.•  -  •  •  :  i 


1  ii  i'.v   a  :  i  -:'  •''  -.     ;,!,:  ivi         |-y  i: .  i:,1.    ialiab.%  1     !  oii'd   ;'i_el      n 
worthy  rei  !  i      vnur.-i-lt  v.  n"l     .     : ,  :  <  • 


/'..-•:  .         '               .            y  dt  hi          .              on  hand  . 

(  ttr :!,  .       \  '.     h    ;  no  j  arlii  ula      bu-im        i.-n    hand  :    bill   '.'.       '.    ' 

t  \i  iwn  i    r,   •:  '•  /.  '  '       '  ra   \     in    .  .    •:  •..         •:    '  '  •       table,      'i  hi      beinv        .    ..;•   \\  iii 
scan  c!v  be  a 
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Third  Par,-  -Why  !   it  is  the  rector  that  I  am  talking  about  ! 
Curate. — Yes,  certainly  !   the  lector. 

Third  l\ir. — Well  !   I  am  very  sorry  such  a  tiling  <hould  have  occurred.     At 
any  rate,  do  you,  please,  lie  so  kind  as  to  C'imc. 
Curate. — Most  cerlainly.  1  will  conn1. 
Third  l\;r.     Now  I  will  be  off. 
Cur, id". — Are  you  going  ? 
Third.  l\ir. — -Yes.     <.lood-bye  ! 
Cwv/V.— Good-bve  !     Thanks  tor  vour  visir. 
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Ci/ra/t'.—'Fhlf  time,  at  all  events,  he  will  be  ].  leaded.      1'ray  !   are  you  in? 

A\  •(•/,'/•.     (tli  !   that  is  vnu  !      Is  it  0:1  business  thai  you  come? 

Cw^'.—  Somebody  has  just  been  hero  to  ask  both  Your  Reverence,  and 
myself  to  go  to  liini  to-niorov.-,  v/h'.vi  there  i<  a  religion-;  anniversary  in  his 
family.  So  I  said  that  1  \vould  go,  but  that  you  would  scarcely  be  able  to 


A<rAvv—  What  a  pity  !  f  should  have.  Kked  to  g^,  as  1  just  liaj  nen  to  be 
at  leisure  to-morro\v. 

Cnrntt'.—i  >!)  !    but  I  sai.l  \vhat  you  had  instructed  inc  10  say. 

7\iY'fff.  —  1  do  not  remember.      What:  \vas  it,  tlien,  tliat  you  answered? 

Curate.-  T  said  thai  \\  e  had  lately  iunnd  you  ou:  to  gras~,  and  that, 
becoming  frolicsome,  vou  had  dislocated  vour  thigh,  and  were  Iving  dov.'ii 
covered  with  straw  in  a  corner  >,(  ;he  stable,  so  lluit  vou  \\'ou'd  scarcely  be 
able  to  go 

A'i't  ''.(>".  —  \  uu  re.iliy  and  ti'Lily  ua/nt  and  .-aid   tiiat? 

(.  '//;•.//(  -  -\  es  1   really  a'.d  iruly. 

AV'('/i'/'.---A\\:!l,    I    never!      \  ou   <;;-•   an    fiiint  !      Si.eak    ;i>    1    may,   o\e: 
over  again,  no'.hing  seems  to  lie  able  to  make  you  understand,      k    was  ii  ihcy 
came  to   borrow   a   /v,".>v,   that   I   to'ui    you   to   make  that   ans'.'.'e.'  !        I  In:  end 
of  all    thi<    is.    ihat    ii    \\:'!    never   do    lor   you   to    become    reel   r.     (  ie:    almig 
with  yon  ! 

Carat,:.     <  >\\  '. 

/ur/tv.~  Won't  you  g<  t  along?  W-m't  yoi:  gel  alojig;'  Won'i  ynu  get 
along  ? 

Curate.  Oh  dear  !  oil  deal  :  oh  dear  !  oh  dear!  oh  dear!  Hi.:,  Ue\erend 
Sir,  t»r  all  you  are  my  mar-ter,  it  is  an  unheard-nt'  shame  lor  you  to  lv  at  me 
thus.  A:>d  tor  ali  you  are  the  iiian  you  are,  you  cannot  be  -Mid  to  have  been 
without  your  [Volics  either,  Ihat  yo;;  cannot  ! 
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A' .,.',"•.   -AYii'.-M   wa~  I  ever    i:-'>!.\-   r.-.e  :      \\  \    ever   \\.i-.   -  ',;'.    with    it    'Hiick! 
t  r.t  %vi:li  i:  'Mieik  '. 

Cnriii,  .      1:  I  wen.1  to  ;••!!  it.  you  \\ouM  !ic  put  t>>  shame. 

I    .::.   <    insciou^   :  ;    nothing   t'l  il    cmild  [Hit  me  '<•  >!   L:;  ••.     h    mv- 
thiiiL;  there  IK',  mi;   \\itli  it  <]uiYi.  !   out  \v!th  i;  <jr.irk  ! 
(•.Y;-,:.V.      Well  then.  I'll  teH  it,  I   will. 

1   .      i  >  .;   v  ith  it  '|i:ii-k  ! 
t  '.•/   .:'       -Well,  ihen  !   the  otlie         •  .  •      '       liltle   Ii'lii.  \vi       '.  •  •  - 

••  •,,,!'.!•.  \v;is  iu-rc. 

A'<   .'  '••.    -An  i  ^^  li.it  .1  i "  ait  Icii'.  i  ray  ! 
' ':::;.-!-.      [u-:.  listen,  please  !      1  > /n';  you  i  .ill  il  a  iVolii    in   li.ive   !-ecknne'l   to 

:    i  then  t>  i  have    .     .:'••••    1  \\  itli  her  inti      i:e  i '!  tin    '  nm<  ? 

','.-(•'     .      [nsole::i  ra-i  al,  ::.vr:. :.':.:;  thin-  •   I   neve 

on  your  sujiericr  !      At'ter  this,  1  .y  the  ( iod   n|   \Var    with   hi-  I!ov.   ar.d  A:T.  \\  s, 
I  .-hall  :.<  >'.   le'.   von  escape  me  ! 

•     .      !     r  all  \   m  are  m\   nia-tcr.    1    •!•'  no!    intcn      to     ••:        \   ell      '•;    ;he 
'-     i r-i      :   '  . 

Hot/I.-  Ah  :   ah  !   all  !   i  /•t^hUn    . 

<•.•.<;.,•:.  .      H..-  the  oH  IMO!  learn!  a  !e-  -?       '    h  '.    ..',i  :        1     /  •  •   •:',  -A  \       I  l!W 
!       l\e  :  eat  '.      1'vi-  Lea:  ! 

I  ]    is  '/.     eary  me  !    \\      ••          '        :'.."•:•  •    •         !  :   !er 

i :  i   >  i;  e  1 1     .''._.'.'      i     ''.'•'  ' '  -  •  '  (  '  i '.  i •  1     1 1 ;  n  i  !       i  '    : 

i  •  !       [won't   K  '.   i.iiii  >  ->  .:;  e  '. 
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•        : :  •;••.'•..        1 1  i  i  i  •      -                       '      i  '           v  1 1 1  - 

ni'  •!!.    ii;    ;1            '                    -  >-]i<-.    1 1|'  thf    ]"  i 

'•:•-•;.'";;<  T'  -       '  -';,: '.       1'  nr:  !:•  •'  •  'ill '.'. .: :    •       lid 
•.                 '',_.<  i . - '.-.         i  '• "....' 

.            •                        '                   ,         .  .  : 

-.'';•-.   i  ii'  ilic   (  •  .i!;n  i  HMi't-r-  :  n    !!!•       .'  it'i", 

.    •  !<•   S!'in;"i  i  T.':         in  'ii- 
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shaven  heads  and  curved  ^au/e  caps,  am!  the  lla^s  ami  branches 
of  trees  borne  m  the  procession.  The  use  of  lar^e  bouquets  oi 
{lowers  is  common  to  both,  and  both  religions  have  tuner,!! 
services  of  ^reai  length  and  intricacy. 

Vast  sum-  oi  nionev  are  often  lavished  on  funerals,  more 
especiallv  bv  the.  Imperial  kamiiv.  \\hen  tin:  !'.inpre»  Dowager 
died,  in  i<sij7,  no  less  than  7  DO,GC  yrn  were  appropriated  from 
the  national  treasurv.  Never,  perhaps,  was  iunera!  pomp  more 
elaborate  than  on  this  occasion,  \\hich.  tn>m  first  to  last,  occupied 
several  weeks,  for  the  actual  interment  was  onlv  the  last  scene 
in  an  extraordinaril  v  complicated  set  oi  observances.  The 
processii  in  was  two  miles  in  length,  the  final  cereinonv  lasted 
over  twenty-two  hour-,  during  all  \\hich  time  Imperial  princes 
stood  or  walked  almo-;  barefoot  m  die  snow  without  eat  HILT  .! 
morse!  oi  t'ood.  An  ox-xvairon,  with  wheels  pnrposelv  bmlt  so  as 
to  creak  mournfully,  bore  the  mairnilicent  coffin  in  which  the  body 
lav  preserved  in  vcnni!i<>n.  I  liree  oxen  dreu  it  harnes>ed  in 
single  file,  the  leader  jet-black,  the  next  dun  colour  with  black 
fleck-,  the  third  spotted  \\liile  and  black,  with  a  while  star  on 
the  forehead  and  lour  \\hiie  stockings,  all  this  in  accordance 
with  ancient  use.  The  actual  Lrrave- diners  were  habited  as 
birds  \\iib.  black  winirs.  becaai.se  H  >r  these,  beinu'  devoid  of  reason, 
there  could  be  no  sacrilege  in  peixhiiiL:;  upon  an  Kmpress's  tomb. 
All  sound  of  music  was  hushed  throii^'hout  the  land  l\>v  die 
.space  of  a  month,  die  schools  we:e  closed  for  a  week,  and 
thousands  i  if  criminals  liberated.  The  ( 'oiirt  itself  suspended  a.ll 
festivities  f  ,r  a  \  ear.  (Sec-  also  Article  on  AKcn.Kor.oiiv.) 

Books  recoiniueildect.      y,i/-tuii..c  l-'mu'ral  ,:.'.••.:,    !\     A.    II.    [,ay,    in     \'.  I      XIX. 

i'ari     III.  of  the    "  Asiatic    rl'ni!isiu:ti.ms."— .-I    .S'.}/;;/,;    !-':ii>c>;il,    by    liar -,-  Suniu.niiya, 

in   tliu   "  N"ii».;t,.-«;nth  i  '.  i.tnry  :'   f.  n-    Dec'-nibi  r,    .-:/  . 

Gardens.      .\     irarden     without     lln\\ei>     may     sound     like    a 
contradiction     in     term-.      But    it     is    a    fact    that    manv     Japanese 
gardens  are  of  that  knul.  the  object  whiih   the    Japanese-   landscajie- 
gardener  sets  before  him  be  mi;  to  produce  soniethinif  park-like, 
to  siiLTijfest    some   famous   natural   scene,    in    \\hkh    tlo\\er-   ma\'   or 
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max  in  >i  appear.  ..i  •.  > 'i'.i inj;  in  the  LUX  tun>tanees  nl  ::;<,•  ease. 
\\  hen  thev  ill),  diey  are  LTeneralh  ^nuipcd  h  Aether  in  !>cds  t  >r 
under  shelter,  and  reni' >ved  as  N  >i  in  ,:>  dieir  season  >  <i  Minim  is 
liver.  IIP 'iv  alter  jhe  manner  >  >f  .1  Knnipean  tli  >\\e!'-s]n  iv, .  I:i  diis 
\\ayareniiiaiiied  In  inieulmrai  triumphs,  sm.li  as  arc  described  in 
the  Ankle  Mil  l-'i.o\\  i  us.  'i'rii!!p.])l;s  ,  ,i  another  kiln!  are  athicvoJ 
!>v  iluartiiiL,'.  Thus  \ .  .n  in  \  -  ••  .:  |>;ne-:rec  i  >r  ,1  inaple.  ->i.\tv 
\'eai-s  nIil  and  perleet  in  e\er\'  p.1!"..  hit;  n-  •;  inm-e  ihan  a  iiiot 
:!:_n.  |,!:  i, nit  •-••  uMi'deners  .ire  a!»  •  :.  -P  -killtil  in  irai  [ilanlin^ 
larL,re  i  re's.  A  iiulieii-us  ireauneiii  1 1!  ihe  ,K(.v>si-r\  r»>;.>  .  Inrin^- 

i  'I!!-!-  '•;  vears  enahle.^  inas>i\e.  a^ei!  ii\x->  it  •  PC  ; '",•• '  i  :r<>m 
\<  i  [ikiLe.  s, .  ih.u  a  Japanese  n»ur<\ut  /'/>'//•  ian  rai-e  up 
invthin:  .  •  •  ••-;  ral  i  •  rk  i  >n  \\hate\  L-r  >]  ><  •;  he  la.n<  :<•>. 

I, ip.,: :•.-.-'-  Ian  -  ;  nleinun  i.~  >  >ne  •  M  '.lie  line  ari>.  l\\'er 

-i'.iLC  llie  I  •  '  •:  ' :;  eiuurv,  :  :  •;-  •  irtists 

i  .  •  Keen  i>n.-\  pi -rfi.-i  liiiLT  ii.  i  ratii  i  -  .er  ami 

i  >ver  j\iin  ihe  prim,  i]  ile.-  handi  '.  '  •  •  ihi  :  |  >r  I  until 

ii  !ia>  L  i  iiiie  iii  i  ie  c  i  i]i>idered  a  in  v>l<  r\  ,^  •  •  '  .  i  ainl 

is  iurnisheil-  \:n[  IM  s.i\  encuiuheretl  ,  ,;  \iieaiiular\  iniiR' 

'  •  •  ;  ,:.  :  '.'••  i  •  •'.','  !:'•  •  'nan  '  :\  i  ine  \\  !:•  >  lia-  ::•  '  pei 

-  'inr  :    •    •     '    .  •    lival       •       •      ; .'  '    -if  '•  '       •   : :: 

1  hi  TI  •  >             •      -      i  >i  name--      :  >ri  -   •  >i  _::.••       u  r.erus, 

:             '    '    '      •  '           '           lii  '  ,  •   il'it  \' 

::etei-u    kiin!            •  -  •:        n».e           •  i      ami 

ihi-                  "      ini] n  ']•;  .1.;    ••.'-•>:  I'm     •     •       '  : • .  •                       iii.li, 

t  '  imp'  i>;' 

I  :     •  .         .  '      r  •  an-  ruies  ii  •;•  e\rr\-  tK-lai!  :     •:  i;    -i  In  » >ls 

•     •  ii     .',;:'  ienini;     h  i\e     n,i<  Irii  allv 

i      '        •.••.'-.''•'••'  I'd 

•:...    le     liy     Hi                        •         '  Ii    ••!'   .1 

Ih.ilier   i  ilie.-.    in    the    liirl  ,      :       ili->,    u  illi 

'  • ;  i  •  \  .;_..•'.     :    j    i  h  i  •   ]  i  ;•  •  • ;  •  •   I            t  id    i :  n !  ->   n  i  a  k  i  n  L;'   ill  '  • » >  k 

-.:'_]     ' : .    '        '      •         ',      -.        An'  ither     st  }i> » •!     n\u  he>  iii        direct 

-  '  '  •    r\  .      S:i               •                :  .:••';  \      usei  i.    a->    '•'•  hen    i  i.ul  «\     .    -.mall 
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lake  is  so  adroitly  hidden  as  to  give  the  idea  oi  greater  size  in 
the  part  unseen,  or  as  \\heii  a  meander  o(  pel)bles  is  made  to 
represent  a  river-bed.  l*'verything,  in  fact,  has  a  reason. —-generally 
an  abstruse  reason.  Gardens  are  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
symbolising  abstract  ideas,  such  as  peace,  chastity,  old  age,  etc. 
The  following  passage,  from  the  authority  quoted  below,  will 
show  how  the  garden  of  a  certain  Buddhist  abbot  is  made  to 
convev  the  idea  of  the  power  of  divine  truth  :  "This  garden 
consists  almost  entirely  of  stones  arranged  in  a  fanciful  and 
irregular  manner  in  a  small  enclosure,  the  sentiment  expressed 
depending  for  its  value  upon  acquaintance  wi'h  the  following 
Buddhist  legend,  somewhat  reminding  us  of  the  story  of  Saint 
Francis  and  the  birds.  A  certain  monk  Daila.  ascending  a 
hillock  and  collecting  stones,  began  to  preach  to  them  the  secret 
precepts  of  Buddha,  and.  so  miraculous  was  the  ettect  of  the 
wondrous  truths  which  he  told  that  even  the  lifeless  stones  bowed 
in  reverent  assent.  Thereupon  the  Saint  placed  them  upon  the 
ground  around,  him,  and  consecrated  them  as  the  '  Nodding 
Stones.' 

\\hal  the  Japanese  call  /iiiko-niu'u  is  a  whole  landscape-garden 
compressed  into  the  microscopic  hunts  oi  a  single  dish  or 
flower-pot, — paths,  bridge'-,  mountains,  stone  lanterns,  etc.,  all 
o  unplete.  •  a  fanciful  little  i<  >\ . 

'1  he  roof  ridge  of  a  peasant's  dwelling  sometimes  presents  the 
aspect  of  a  flower-garden:  for  \\hen  it  is  flat,  it  is  apt  to  be 
overgrown  with  irises  or  red  lilies.  People  disagree  about  the 
reason.  Some  say  that  the  flowers  are  planted  in  order  to  avert 
pestilence,  while  others  no  less  positively  alnrni  the  gn>\\  th  lobe 
accidental.  Others  again  assert  that  the  object  is  to  strengthen 
the  thatch.  \Yc  incline  to  this  latter  view.  Bulbs  do  not  flv 
through  the  air,  neither  is  it  likely  that  bulbs  should  be  contained 
in  the  sods  put  on  the  top  of  <,'//  the  houses  in  a  village.  We 
have  noticed,  furthermore,  th.U  in  the  absence  of  such  sods, 
brackets  of  strong  shingling  are  employed,  so  that  it  is  sale  to 
assume  that  the  two  are  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
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Book  recommended.       .-...•'•.  .- 


Geisha.     See  SIM;IM;-<MKI  >. 

Geography.     The  boundaries  of  Japan  ha\e  expanded  --ready 
iu   the   1. 1 '•,!!•-•.•  i 'i    ages.      The   central    ;uu!    western    portions   of  die 
.Alain     Nand.    together    \\illi    Shikoku.     Kviishii.     am!     the     lesser 
islands   of   Iki.    Tsushinia.    <  >ki.  .\\vaji.  ami    perhaps  Sado,    I'ormed 
the   Japan   o|   ea.rh    historii    davs.    sav    of  the   eighth    (.enturv    alter 
Cliri^t.        \;    that    tiiiu-    tin-    Ainu.-,    though    alrradv    in    tu!i    retreat 
lit  >rtli\\  aril<.    still    iirKl    the    Ma.in    1-laiul    as   la.r  ;is  the   ^Stli.«r   ^,ih 

!    i 'I    kilitiule.        l'he\'    were    s>  H  .n    driven    aer«'ss    :':•    S 
ft  'I'sugarn  inl'i  \c'/.<\    \vhieh    i-laiul    was  itself  u'radualh   ei'iKjuered 
during   ih"    [•(.•rind    extending    iV'ini    the   tueli'ih    !•>   tlie   seventeenth 
ceniurv.       In    the    eighteenth    t  enturv    ,i    pnrtii«n    <  >i    Sa^hafirn    was 
added    'ci    Japanese    territury.       Mui    a.    distussii'ii    1:,:  -M    >  >n 

tin-    ^Mi';.'   '  :i     Japan    and    Knssi  i,    the    v   'aker      l'    the 

pt!\\ei's  ( i> 'i'  japan  u  i>  \  •  i;:'ur  and  \\'eak  then)  natitra.lh'  weni    !•>   the 
wall.      Saglulieii.    with    it-    valuable    i-,.:il-lieI.N    and     li-lierie-.     svas 
ceded  \«  Russia,  1>\-    die    trea.ix    of  St.    I 'eier-l  uu^'    in    I-S7-.    and    the 
liarren.    sti  >nn-s\\epl     Knrile     Islands    \\ere    obtained     ::i    e.xi  liange. 
Alean\\hile.    die    Ian  in!     nd    [>Diiin    Islands   had    bec-n   added  l»  the 
japanoe  p' .>xt->-xii  in^.  and  in   iS^    tiie   valuable   island   »l    l-'tinui  »>a 
wasied.ed    b\     i!i''    \aiKjiiished    ( 'liinese.       The   empire   thus,    in  its 
piv-en'    'nd  i'urtlie-t  extent,  >tre!(hes   fpiin    Kaniihaika  •••}  iheiinrtli 
in  al  M  nit   I.'.t.   -  i    .  ;>  >  the  ext  remii\    »\   1;>  nn  -  i   •  •:;    tin     -  • 
22~.      '     .         '         !  J        ;•  •    i  "  '       i  •!'  1'  'Iig.   e.l--t   «  >l"  <  ireel 

I  • ;     n    •  •  •  ••    •:    .    'ii     ••  -    i  il"  three    larg<-   i-lands.    •  .1    \\  hii  h  one.  the 

larures:  •  >r  Ma.in   I-land,    distinguished   as    Hondo  mi   some   modern 
map-.    1:  :-    no    name    in    popular    use,    \\hile    the    other    t\\o    are 
'  >hikoku   and    Kvushu.    :  i^ether  '        -m.dl 

i-.!aiii  i-     •;    ^..  !o,    (  iki.    Tsii-him         ml   a   multitude 
-4:'1.      The  Li:  nd         ejiara.ted   IV'  iin    the   two   ne\t    in  -i/e  by 

the    u.'lebrat.-d     Inland    Sea.     H  n1    wliit  h     latter     a,l-o     there    t-    no 
geiieraliv  t.  ur:vnt    Japane-e  name.      The  area   o|    the   entire   Japanese: 
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empire,  excluding  Formosa  and  llic  Pescadores,  is  between 
146,000  and  147, oc  square  miles.  Only  twelve  per  cent,  of 
this  t<  >tal  area  is  cultivated.  or  even  cultivable.  l>v  far  the  greater 
portion  <  •!"  it  is  covered  with  mountains,  man}'  of  which  arc 
volcanoes  either  active  <>r  extinct.  Fuji  itself  was  in  eruption  as 
late  as  January,  A.  IX  1708.  Of  recently  « >r  cop.stantlv  active 
volcanoes  we  mav  mention  Asama,  the  two  Shirane-sans.  Xasu- 
vama,  and  Bandai-san  in  Ivastern  japan,  Vrics  Island  (O-liima) 
not  far  from  ihe  entrance  to  Yokohama  harbour.  Aso-san  and 
Kirishima-yanv.t  in  Kyushu,  and  the  beautifully  shaped  Koma- 
ga-takc  near  Hakodate.  <  Hhcrs.  extinct  or  quiescent,  are  Ontakc, 
Hakusan,  Tatevama,  Xantai-xan,  Chokai-xan,  lide-san,  (ianju-san, 
and  Iwaki-yama,  all  on  the  Main  Island.  Some  are  difficult  to 
class,  for  instance,  Sakura-;ima  in  Kyushu,  whose  smoke  has 
Ion--  been  reduced  almost  to  nothing,  and  ( )nsen-^a-lake  in  the 
same  island,  where  all  that  remains  active  is  a  solfuara  at  its 
ba^e.  The  grandest  mountain  mass  in  [apan  is  the  Shinano-I  lida 
rariL!e.  -granite  giants  of  from  8. coo  to  io,oco  ft.  in  height. 

<  ) \ving  to  the  narrowness  of  the  country,  nio-a  Japanese  streams 
are  ratiier  torrents  than  rivers.  'Ihe  rivers  bes;  \-.-orth  mentioning 
are  the  Kitakami,  the  Abukuma.  the  Tone,  the  Tenryii.  and  the 
Ki-  i.  ilowing  ii'ito  the  Pacific  Ocean,  die  Shinann-guwa  flowing 
inio  ilie  Sea  r>f  japan,  arid  die  Nhikari  in  Yexo.  .Ab^i  of  the 
snudler  stre-.ims  have  no  general  nan1.;:,  but  change  their  name 
e\'erv  fe\v  miles  on  passing  i'r^m  villag'e  to  village. 

r.ake  ]Ji\va  near  Kyoto  is  the  largest  lake,  the  next  being 
Lake  Iwashiro,  on  \vhose  northern  shore  rises  the  ill-oinened 
volcano,  l?andai-san.  The  so-called  lakes  to  die  north-ea-t  of 
rokvo  -are  but  .^.hallow  lagoons  formeil  bv  the  retreating  sea. 
The  most  important  straits  are  the  Strait  of  La  Perouse  between 
Yexo  and  Saghalien,  (he  Strait  of  Tsugaru  between  ^"exo  and  the 
Main  Island,  die  Kii  Channel  (Linschoten  Strait)  l>etwecn  the 
Main  Island  and  eastern  Shikoku.  the:  ihingo  ( 'hannel  between 
\ve.-tern  Shikoku  and  Kvu-hu.  and  the  Str.iit  of  Sliimoiv. >seki 
l)elween  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  Main  Maud  and 
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Kyushu.  Tin:  most  noteworthy  mills  or  luvs  are  \'i  >lcano  Bay 
in  southern  Ye/o,  Aoinori  11. iv  at  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  .Main  Island.  Sendai  Hav  in  the  north-cast,  the  (lulls  of 
Tokv<~,  Salami,  Suru^a,  <  hvari,  and  Kai^oshim  i  lacing  soiitli, 
and  the  Bav  of  Tovaina  l>et\veen  the'  peninsula  of  Xoto  and  the 
mainland. 

(  )|  peninsulas  the  chief  are  Xoto,  jutting  out  into  the  Sea  of 
japan,  and  Ka/usa-Boshu  and  Ixu,  n<  >'..  far  In 'in  Tokyo  on  the 
Paciiic  (  Vcan  side.  It  is  an  interesting  faet  that  both  Noto  and 
I/u.  words  meaningless  in  Japanese  mere  place-names —  can  be 
traced  back  to  terms  still  used  bv  the  A;n>>s  to  designate  the 
idea  of  a  "  promontory  "  ur  "  peninsula. "  Finadlv,  even  so  rapid 
a  sketch  as  this  cannot  pass  over  the  waterfalls  of  Nikko,  of 
Kami-ide  near  I-'uii,  of  Xachi  in  Ki>!iu,  t>f  Todoroki  in  Shikoku, 
and  of  ^'or"|.  Still  b.-ss  must  \ve  forget  dial  mi^'hiv  river  in  the; 
sea-  the  I\uro^hi''.  or  "  Bhuk  Brine"  which,  flowing  northwards 
Irom  the  tlirection  of  I-'orniosa  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  warms 
the  southern  mils  uth-ea  lern  coasts  of  japan  much  as  the  (itilf- 
stream  warms  die  coasts  of  western  Murojie.  Very  noteworthy, 
likewise,  is  the  Xarnl  >  C'hannel  \\hich  separates  the  i-laiul  ol 
Shikoku  and  Awaji,  \\herelhe  tide  nishi.-s  \\ith  resistless  force  out. 
ol  tiie  Inland  Sea  into  the  I'acifn  ( )cean. 

There  arc  two  current  divisions  ol  the  s.iil  ol  the  empire-  an 
oldei  •  •  j  'pillar  one  into  provinces  (kuni),  ' 'i  \\hich  there 

are  ei'j;!)' v-l' -ur  in  .ill,  and  ,1  recent,  ]iuri:l\'  ailministralive  oi:e 
inl  •  •  i  '.•:!).  of  \\hith  there  are  lorlv-three,  CN 

the  three  nn'lro]iolitan  districts  ( /«j      Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and   U.saka   - 

andoftiicisl    nd \'exo  and   I-'onno-.i.       (  >.•,  i:.j-    to   th.:  extensive 

n^e  made  oi  th'-  Chinese  km^ua^e   in    jap, in.    im  >st   ol  ;ln-  provinces 

ha\e  t\\o  names,      one  native    Japanese,    the   other  Chinese.      'I  hus, 

me,-    to    the  iiorih   and    west  of 'J'okvo  marked  KV-aike, 

no,  an  I   1\  11  ''!)  ('iir  map.  are  also  called    foshu.   Slun.shu,    and 

J\o.>hn    ri  ..    the   syllable  >///V   (^'I1])  si^nif\'ip^'  "pro\ince" 

in    Chinese.      Tin;   south-western    ]»ro\-inee   marked    Na^ato    in    the 

map    bears  lernative    name   «\'  ('li'i-hn,    and    fiirm->    part    of 
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the  prefecture  of  Yamaguchi,  which  also  includes  the  province  of 
wSir.vo.  To  add  to  the  perplexities  of  the  foreign  .student,  groups 
of  provinces  receive  special  names  in  popular  and  histori- 
cal parlance.  Such  are,  for  instance,  the  Go-Kinai,  or  "''  Five 
Home  Provinces,"  consisting  of  the  Kyoto-Nara-Osaka  distiict, 
the  K?can/<~>  which  includes  all  the  provinces  of  the  Mast,  the 
San-yodo  or  "Sunny  District,"  bordering  the  Inland  Sea,  and 
the  $an-i>i'I<>.  or  -'Shady  District,"  on  the  Sea  of  Japan.  (See 
also  Articles  on  CAI'IT.YJ,,  CITLKS,  Porn.. vnox,  FORMOSA,  Lrcnu, 
and  YKXO.) 


Geology.  it  is  popularly  supposed  that  Japan  entirely 
consists,  or  almost  entirely  consists,  of  volcanic  rocks.  Such  a 
supposition  is  true  for  the  Kurile  Islands,  partially  true  for  the 
northern  half  of  the  Main  Island  and  for  Kyushu.  Hut  for  the 
remainder  of  the  country,  that  is,  the  southern  halt  of  the  Main 
Island  and  Shikoku,  the  assumption  is  quite  without  support. 
The  backbone  of  the  country  consists  of  primitive  gneiss  and 
schists.  Amongst  the  latter,  in  Shikoku,  there  is  an  extremely 
interesting  rock  consisting  largely  of  piedmontite.  Overlying  ihese 
amongst  the  I'akeo/oic  rocks,  we  meet  in  many  parts  of  Japan 
with  slates  and  other  rocks  possibly  of  Cambrian  or  Silurian  age. 
Trilobites  have  been  discovered  in  Riku/en.  Carboniferous  rocks 
are  represented  by  mountain  masses  of  J<'nsit!i/ia  and  other  lime- 
stones. There  is  also  amongst  the  1'ahvoxoic  group  an  interesting 
series  of  red  slales  containing  Jtadinliiria. 

Mcsoxoic  rocks  are  represented  by  slates  containing  Ammonites 
and  I\fo no/is,  evidently  of  Triassic  age,  rocks  containing  Ammonites 
Biicklandi  of  Liassic  age,  a  series  of  beds  rich  in  plants  of 
Jurassic  age,  and  beds  of  Cretaceous  age  containing  Trigonia 
and  many  other  fossils.  The  Cainoxoie  or  Tertiary  system  forms 
a  fringe  round  the  coasts  o(  many  portions  of  the  empire.  It 
chiefly  consists  of  stratified  volcanic  tuffs  rich  in  coal,  lignite, 
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fossilised  plants,  and  an  invertebrate  fauna.  Diatomaceous  earth 
exists  at  several  places  in  Vexo.  In  the  alluvium  \\hich  covers 
all.  tin1  ivmains  have  hern  discovered  .if  several  >pccies  of 
elephant.  \\liich.  according  {•>  Dr.  Kdmnnd  N'aumann.  are  of 
Indian  origin.  'I  he  must  o>mni:>;i  eruptive  r^ck  is  andesite. 
Such  i'i 'cks  as  basalt,  diorite,  and  trachvle  ai'e  c- >niparativelv  rare. 
Ouar;/  ]>«  >r|)hvrv.  quart/Ie>^  porphvrv.  and  granite  are  laiviv 
devel'  'ped. 

'I'll--  mhierd  mosl  extensivelv  \v;irke>l  in  f. \jiaii  i<  e»al.  K'.rLre 
deposits  t  >i  \\luch  exist  in  PJ  ii'th-western  l\\"ushu  ..ind  near 
XaiM-aki  in  the  siiuih.  and,  at  1'nnnuii  and  ntlicr  places  in  Ve/o 
ill  the  li'irthern  extivmit\'  i  >f  the  '.-inpire.  X<  >t  oiilv  is  the  .  lUtpul 
suft'ieient  tu  supjih'  the  \\'ants  nf  the  CiUintrv;  li'rei^n  -.teaniers 
laru'elv  u--e  Japan  coal,  and  C"nsiderable  shi[>nients  are  nude  all 
over  the  Far-Kasi.  The  c«  >pper  inines  <il  Ashin  near  Nikk''>.  and 
ii|  IJesshi  in  Shikoku  [intduce  eiiormuus  (juantities  i>!  (..''['per. 
and,  the  antimunv  pnnhictiDii  is  ainon^  t'ne  iii"-^t  notable  in  the 
\vi>rlii.  Kr>>m  ihe  mine  i  if  Icliinckau'a  in  Shikiiku  come  the 
\v<  mdi.'riul  crv>lals  >  if  antinionite,  \\'hi(  h  li'rni  >n<.h  LI  >n-;pi(.auius 
objects  in  the  niineralo^ical  cabinets  .  >i'  I-'.iirnpe.  There  is  a  lair 
pi'i  'ducti'  Hi  of  silver  at  Innai  in  the  n>  >rth  md  a;  i  kui.i  >  in  CVntral 
Japan:  but  that  •  if  other  inet;ils  is  relativeh'  small.  The  reports 
cin  '  .  fn  >m  time  ti  i  lime  of  hir^'e  disci  iverie.s  of  -->  >M  in  \\-y.n 
ha'/e  hitherti  >  ;p  <(  !  ieen  \  eriiied. 

Boo'ra  rocoji?.ineiide'.l.  '  *      .'    .  .,.'.:        .  ..       .    '. 

T.    \\  {  >;    i:,i:,  ;<;:,l  ,i  '          ;£,!,        7.//.I;:.-  ,-.;     .      ,       /,;,  1,j     I  .    \      ;i    ruin. 

/,•/:•;•,  .;  ';•:,/        .-',:.  •.-.•,,     }'.,/  .-.//       •   -  :/.      .  •      \    [.  i  . 

i  ;..:•:  ,../.••-:.-•. 

Globe-trotters    have    been    de-criln    i,    '.nee    l-r    all.    b\     Mr. 

X<-:-  '  in  ;  [assa^e  >  >\  hi^  Ptil'i<'i'^~Juncll>'rUn^ti  ,IKS  '/'//</.v,  '  >f 
\vhiLli  i  uiLf  is  a  laidiful  tran>latii  'ii  : 

"'/.-••-/  '.•  i-  dn-  technical  <le>iLriiati"M  ol  a  ^i.-nu^  \\hich, 
lik.-  the  ph}  11'  ».\ei  \  and  the  (  '<  il'  irad'  <  b<  etle,  had  s<  an  ely  rei  rived 
am  '  receMi  linie^.  bill  \  h' >se  imjKiilaiKe  justilies  IH  in 
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devoting  a  few  lines  to  it.  It  may  he  subdivided,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  following  species  : — 

'•'  i.  Globe-trotter  co/nmiinis.  Sun-helmet,  blue  glasses,  scant 
luggage,  celluloid  collars.  I  [is  object  is  a  maximum  of  Ira  veiling 
combined  with  a  minimum  of  expense.  lie  presents  himself  to 
you  with  some  suspicious  introduction  or  other,  accepts  with  ill- 
dissembled  glee  vour  lukewarm  invitation  to  him  to  siav,  generally 
appears  too  late  at  meals,  makes  dailv  enquiries  concerning 
jinrikisha  fares,  frequently  invokes  vour  help  as  interpreter  to 
smooth  o\er  inonev  difficulties  between  himself  and  the  jinrikisha- 
men,  offers  honest  curio-dealers  who  have  the  entree  to  your 
house  one-tenth  of  the  price  they  ask,  and  loves  to  occupv  vour 
time,  not  indeed  by  gaining  information  from  vou  about  japan 
(all  that  sort  of  thing  he  knows  alreadv  much  more  thoroughly 
than  you  do),  but  bv  giving  you  information  about  India,  China, 
and  America,  -places  with  \\hich  vou  are  possiblv  as  familiar  as 
he.  \\hen  the  time  of  has  departure  approaches,  vou  must 
provide  him  with  introductions  even  for  places  which  he  has  no 
present  intention  of  visiting,  but  which  he  /ni^/i!  visit.  You  \\ill 
be  kind  enough,  too,  to  have  his  purchases  here  packed  up, — 
but,  mind,  very  careful  I  v.  You  will  also  see  after  freight  and 
insurance,  and  despatch  the  boxes  to  the  address  in  Kurope 
which  he  leaves  with  vou.  Furthermore,  vou  will  no  doubt  not 
mind  purchasing  and  seeing  to  the  packing  of  a  few  sundries 
which  he  himself"  Iras  not  had  time  to  look  after. 

"  2.  Globe-trolter  scu'nt'firus.  Spectacles,  microscope,  a  lew 
do/en  note-books,  alcohol,  arsenical  acid,  seines,  butlerilv-nets, 
other  nets.  lie  travels  for  special  scientific  purposes,  mostly 
natural-historical  (if  zoological,  then  woe  betide  you!).  You 
have  to  escort  him  on  all  sort.-,  of  visits  to  Japanese  officials,  in 
order  to  procure  admittance  ior  him  to  collections,  museums, 
anil  libraries.  You  have  to  invite  him  to  meet  Japanese  sitrnn/s 
ot  various  degrees,  LUK!  to  serve  as  interpreter  on  each  such 
occasion.  \  on  have  to  institute  researches  concerning  ancient 
Chinese  books,  to  discover  and  engage  the  services  of  translators, 
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draughtsmen.  Havers  and  ^miters  t  >l  spei.  imens.  Your  >pare  r< «  >m 
^raduallv  ik'volups  into  a  mu>eum  of  iKitur.il  hi>torv,  a  fact 
\vhuh  you  (..in  »'/wt'//  at  the  vcrv  threshold.  Jn  this  case,  too. 
the  packing,  pa^in^  through  the  custom-house,  aiul  despatching 
of  die  collections  ialls  to  voiir  lot;  and  happv  arc  vou  if  the 
objecl  arrive  at  home  in  a  good  si.ite  of  pivser\ati'  in.  and  vou 
ha\'e  not  to  leirn  later  »n  th.it  --iieh  and  sueh  an  oversight  in 
packing  IMS  caused  'irreparable'  losses.  Certain  it  is  that,  lor 
years  after,  vou  \\iil  he  reminded  irom  time  to  time  of  \»\\\ 
ini|u:-hr,e  ^nest  bv  letters  \vhei'ein  he  rc([iie^ts  von  to  ^rive  h.iin 
the  detail.^  of  some  -uentilie  speeialit\'  \vhose  tlomain  is  disagree- 
ably distant  from  your  own.  or  to  jirocure  for  linn  some  creature 
or  other  \\hiih  i->  >aid  lo  have  I  )cen  observed  in  Jap.m  al  -  une 
former  p.-ri-d. 

"  ^.  f,'/ii.'.,--  '/-'iff- •/'  (;/*''^r/;/s.  Is  pro\'ided  \\iih  LJ'OIH!  introduction? 
from  his  u'oxernment,  Lfenerallv  >t.>jis  a!  a  legation,  is  inu-rested 
in  >!:  Miiiii'_r,  aiid  ;dio\\x  ih'-  various  L  harms  oj  die  coimir\  t< ' 
indii'  e  tiini  to  ]  in  .].  .M.:  his  shi  v. 

".).  ( ii'>'ir-/rn.'!,'r  ///'/./  -•/,•';/.  Travels  in  .1  -leam-\',ich;. 

<r(.-n  •!'  iti  ompai'i  I  1  >v  his  !aiiii!\ .  '  ': :'  •  ?,,  I  ruev  : 

an  ;iii,]i.-n(  e  ..ftlu-  Mik.ulo. 

"r.         I  /'/'"''•. '-.'/.'.'/.  T    '  ;•!/:<•/•••.        I'l'ilKe>   •  i!'  '  :'!  M   !'  <  i  I'^'ll  1  i  a  I'll  -s  n  •(  (  IL'  '.  il-- 

abli-  !i\'  tlieir  niinn  nms  -nit..'.  MI  !  v,  ho  nnderlake  the  round 
join  •  .  in  i  ma  i  i-o !  ir)  eiliu-r  !•  M-  ]  •-  i  .1 

for    ]•'.]]'•-'•-    of   seli-in^tnu  i  i<  in.       This    --pet.  ies    is    u>r!h!    !• .    die 

fi  m-i  __•:; :    r---id    :•'   .    ::i    -o    far    ,is    ihe    ;  -•  *  i_  |  <\  '•<  >i\  -     Mid     li-!i--    ;  •  •  . .    ,    ;i 

ihi  •::    :: •     .   •;;: ~  <  :'•  •  .         I       ."  •       '  

"  \\  i      n. ;  . ! :'     i  ••;;!',  ueli      i  iiu     •  •  •    ei  !     •'  i     I  >\     ' ' 

In--    i;  '    •  •        '        :   : , :  •    •    on    \\     in  kci     lo     japa.n     '     I  li>  ipr    oj 

!i  • :     •  •  .      M         '.    '     :•'.:•...     MO   situaii-  in.    1 

to     I  .c     i      ;  •            :       in.       b\       -o]|ie     l  h'Mp     oppi  illll'.tit  \'  i!      die     '•••.  i  "   M-. 

(if    ii>     h'll    i'.',    i       :::';•.  !i  ••!!.          I1  in  I  hemp  ii'i  •     miuji'  he      1  <•  •'  '  ' 

i  !,'•'.                 •    .           •    '  •      -          :  •    .    :        •          !  an 

and    •     • ::     i     !  i:  il    i!    1     nk                  'ini!,    m  •:•<•!  \~    ni  •  in  h-r   <.•  >   put  a- 
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great  a  distance  as  possible  betwixt  himself  and  the  home  police. 
Likewise  the  Globe-lruller  locus/us,  the  species  that  travels  in 
swarms,  perpetually  draped  around  the  universe  by  Cook  and 
the  likes  of  Cook  ....  Last,  but  not  least,  just  a  word 
for  the  Globe-trollcr  aiiiabilis,  a  species  v,hich  is  fortunate!}'  not 
wanting  and  which  is  always  welcome.  I  mean  the  old  friends 
and  the  new,  whose  memory  lives  fresh  in  the  minds  of  our 
small  community,  connected  as  it  is  with  the  recollection  of 
happy  hours  spent  together.  Their  own  hearts  will  tell  them 
that  not  they,  but  others,  are  pointed  at  in  the  foregoing — perhaps 
partly  too  harsh  —  description." 

Go,  often  with  little  appropriateness  termed  "checkers"  by 
European  writers,  is  the  most  popular  of  the  indoor  pastimes  of 
the  Japanese, —  a  yerv  different  affair  from  the  simple  game  known 
to  Europeans  as  Golan  or  Gol/ang,  properly  the  name  of  the  board 
on  which  Go  is  played.  It  is  the  great  resource  of  most  of  the 
visitors  to  the  hot  springs  and  other  health  resorts,  being  o(tcn 
played  from  morning  till  nigh!,  save  for  the  intervals  devoted  to 
eating  and  bathing.  Clubs  and  professors  of  the  art  are  found 
in  all  the  larger  cities,  where,  too,  blind  plavers  may  oc- 
casionally be  met  with.  Go  may  with  justice  be  considered 
more  difficult  than  chess,  its  wider  field  affording  more  numerous 
ramifications.  The  game  was  introduced  into  Japan  from  China 
by  Shimomichi-no-Mabi,  commonly  known  as  Ivibi  Paijin,  who 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Shomu  (A.I).  724-756). 
In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  cen.Uirv,  a  noted  plaver,  called 
Hon-im-bo,  was  summoned  from  Kyoto  to  entertain  the  Chinese 
ambassador  ihen  at  the  court  of  the  Shogun,  lr»m  which  time 
forward  special  Go  plavers  were  always  retained  hv  thr  Shoguns 
of  the  Tokugawa  dynasty. 

Go  is  played  on  a  square  wooden  board.  Nineteen  straight 
lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles  make  three  hundred  and 
sixty-one  me,  or  crosses,  at  the  points  of  intersection.  These 
may  be  occupied  by  a  hundred  and  eiHitv  white  and  a  hundred 
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and  eight  v-ouc  Mack  Mones  (is/if,  A<  thev  arc  termed  in  Japanese). 
The  object  iij  the  game  is  lo  obtain  posses>i>  >n  of  the  largest 
port!,  .n  i'l  i ho  board.  '1  his  is  done  !>v  securing  such  positions 
as  can  be  m*  »t  ca>ilv  defended  from  the  adversarv'.s  onslaughts. 
There  are  nine  spots  <  m  the  board,  called  >V/W/(Y/  supposed  I" 
represent  the  chief  celeslial  bodies,  \\hile  the  while  and  black 
sti -DCS  represent  da\'  an-,1  i:i;_rht.  and  the  number  of  crosses  the 
three  hundred  and  sixtv  degrees  oi  latitude.  e\chisi\'e  of  the 
centra!  one,  \\hich  i--  called  .','.''•:','"/'/.'.  t;iat  is.  the  I'rinn-rdial 
1'rim.ij'le  oj"  the  Universe.  'I'iieix-  are  likewise  nine  degrees — or 
classes  as  \ve  should  term  them-—''!  proficiency  in  the  -'.line, 
beginning  -.vitli  number  one  a.s  the  lowest,  and  ending  v-  ;th 
number  nine  as  the  highest  puinl  of  excellence  attaijiable. 

In  plaving,  if  the  combatants  are  ei[uall\^  matched,  they  take 
die  white  stones  alternatelv  :  ii  uno|tial.  the  \veaker  ab.vavs  takes 
the  black,  and  odds  tire  also  given  bv  alio\ving  him  to  occupv 
several  or  all  o{'  the  nine  spots  or  vantage  points  on  the  board, 
-  that  is.  to  place  stones  upon  them  at  the  outset.  A  description 
ofhov,  the  game  proceeds  would  be  of  little  utilitv  here,  i:  being 

- mplii    LI   '.   as   to   make   the   personal    instruction   oi    •   i 

indisj)en-able.       \er\~    lew    foreigners    have    succeeded    in    geiting 
rudimentarv    knowledge   oi    this   interesting   game.       \\  e 
know   onlv    of  one.    a    (ieriuan    named    Iv  irsch.^ii,    who  ha>   taken 
<  'in    :      : : :      mj    of  ]  >v>  iiic  iem  \". 

The  easv  Japanese   game,    called    (tnf'Hi^,    which   \\as  introduced 
inl  .    !'.! .j''.n!    -onie    \~ears    ago,    i-.    plavcd   on    the    (in    i 
with    the  ^'i-^/j/.    or   round    !>huk    and    white    sioncs.      The   object 
•    j'   me    :-    I"    be    the    lirsl    is    e<  'I  tiiiii    live    M  >ne-    in    n    rov    :n 


Government.       In    theory    the    .Mikado     heaven-descended, 
absolute,    ii  \va-;    ;d\\avs    the    iiead     ;;iui     lountam    oi     all 

power.      I1  •      'd    to   him    b\'   a  ri^ht    divine,    which   none  ever 
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subjects  was  implicit,  unquestioning  obedience,  as  to  the  mandates 
of  a  god.  The  comparatively  democratic  doctrines  of  the 
Chinese  sages,  according  to  whom  '•  tlie  people  are  the  most 
important  element  in  a  nation,  and  the  sovereign  is  the  lightest," 
were  ever  viewed  with  horror  bv  the  Japanese,  to  whom  the 
antiquity  and  the  absolute  power  of  their  Imperial  line  are  badges 
of  perfection  on  which  thev  never  wearv  of  descanting.  A  studv 
of  Japanese  historv  shows,  however,  that  the  Mikado  has  rarely 
exercised  much  of  his  power  in  practice.  Almost  alwavs  has  it 
been  wielded  in  his  name,  often  sorelv  against  his  will,  bv  the 
members  of  some  ambitious  house,  which  has  managed  to  possess 
itself  of  supreme  influence  over  the  affairs  of  state.  'Jims,  the 
Fujiwara  familv  soon  after  the  civilisation  of  the  country  by 
Buddhism,  then  the  Taira.  the  Minamoto,  the  llojo.  and  the 
Ashikaga  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  Tokugawa  in  modern 
times,  held  the  reins  of  state  in  succession.  Cnder  these  ruling 
families  were  numerous  families  of  lesser  though  still  high  degree, 
the  Daimvos  :  —  in  other  words,  the  poihv  was  feudal.  Kven  since 
the  revolution  of  iSfiS,  whose  avowed  object  was  to  restore  the 
Mikado  to  his  pristine  absolutism,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
that  at  least  a  large  share  of  the  realitv  of  power  ha.-;  lain  with 
the  two  great  clans  of  Salsuma  and  Chodru.  while  the  aim  of 
the  two  clans  next  in  inllue-nce  -  Tosa  and  IIix.cn-  has  been  to 
put  themselves  in  Satsuma  and  Ch'ishu's  place.  Jn  iSS^  there 
was  granted  a  Constitution.  v\hich  established  a  Diet  consist- 
ing of  two  houses,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  new  order 
of  things,  a  share  in  the  government  being  thenceforth  vested  in 
the  n.'bilhv  and  in  those  gentlemen  and  Commoners  \\hose 
property  (|ualilicalion  entides  them  to  vote  or  to  be  voted  for. 
Those  possessing  this  privilege  form  a  little  over  two  per  cent,  of 
the  total  population.  The  members  of  the  lu\ver  house  376 
in  all — receive  each  a  vcarlv  allowance  of  2,ccj_>v,v  (jC-"-'^-  A 
certain  measure  of  popular  control  over  local  affairs  was  also 
granted  in  iSSij. 

The  administration  is  at    present   divided    into   ten   departments, 
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namclv,  tin-  Imperial  I  I<  uiselu  >ld.  Foreign  Aflair>.  th-1  Interior. 
Finance,  the  Army,  the  Xavy.  Justice.  Fducati<>n,  Agriculture 
and  ( \m  iinen.  e,  and  Communications  (that  is.  Railuavs.  Posts, 
Telegraphs,  etc.).  each  presided  over  l>v  a  minister  of  state. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  the  minister  of  the  Household 
Department.  c>>n-.titiue  ihe  Cabinet.  The  Cabinet  is  responsible 
onlv  to  the  Fmperor.  bv  \\h<>m  also  each  minister  is  appointed 
and  dismissed  at  \vill  ;  lor  g(  ivenimeut  bv  partv,  according  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  plan,  has  not  vet  succeeded  in  establishing  itself. 
Besides  the  Cabinet.  ;here  is  a  I'nvv  Council,  whose  function  is  to 
tender  advice.  The  empire  is  divided  into  prefectures  (ken'),— 
each  with  a  governor,  which  have,  as  in  France,  replaced  the 
old  historical  "provinces."  There  are  three  capital  c -ilies,  Tokvo. 
Kvoto,  and  Osaka.  An  unusually  large  proportion  of  the  revenue 
is  raised  bv  land  taxation.  Viewed  from  an  Anglo-Sax. -11  point 
<>f  view,  the  Japanese  are  a  much-governed  people,  oflicials  being 
numerous,  their  authoritv  great,  and  all  sorts  of  things  which 
with  us  are  lei'i  to  [irivate  enterprise  bcin'_r  here  in  die  hands 
of government.  I!ut  the  contrast  is  less  in  thi-  respecl  between 
Japni  and  the  n. \tions  of  Continental  Furnpe.  AI !mini^irati\'e 
changes  are  I'refjueni  :  I'orrupt  practices  often  come  to  light: 
political  parties,  loo,  ji  ,rm  and  dissolve  and  lonn  again  around 
men  r.ither  than  around  measures.  Still,  there  is  umlinuilv,  the 
aims  ( if  th.e  go\x.'rnmerit  as  -,i  \\hole  running  on  in  th'-  same 
groove,  tic-spite  changes  ol  personnel.  The  proloimd  resjtecl  tor 
the  throne  u'ives  coiitinuit\'.  So  iloes  the  character  of  .Alarcjui- 
I  to.  t  i  t  man  in  Japan.  \\  ho  alwa\'s  takes  the  helm  \\  lid 

the  ship  i/oiiies  »o  somij  dangerous  sh'  >al  or  i.  urreiit. 

In  an\'  castx.  and  whate\er  its  shortcomings,  the  ruling  oligaixhv 
has  guide  1  J.ipan  \\ith  admirable  ^kill  and  courage  through  the 
periK  «\  the  la>!  li\e-and-thirtv  years.  'J'he  nation  mav  liave 
prol)ably  ha.^  lurther  admini>trati\c-  change-,  in  store  lor  it.  (  )ne 
thing  is  certain  :  these  changes  \\ill  all  be  along  that  road  leading 
westward,  v\htch  the  men  of  i^,x  were  the  lir^t  loopen  out.  If  it 
is  true  that  the  last  lilteen  vears  ha\'e  \\itnessed  a  L<  "  ilinir  t< 'warils 
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Europeanism,  this  lias  been  a  matter  of  sentiment  only,  a 
return  from  cosmopolitanism  to  nationalism  in  matters  of  minor 
importance,  and  has  affected  nothing  practical  by  so  much  as  a 
hair's  breadth.  Inquisitive  persons  from  home,  who  remember 
the  Stuarts  and  the  Legitimists  and  Don  Carlos,  sometimes  ask 
whether  there  may  not  be  a  Japanese  reaction  in  favour  of 
feudalism.  No!  never,  —not  till  the  sun  stops  shining  and  water 
begins  to  ilow  uphill.  (Compare  AKTICLK  ox  CI.AN.S.) 

Books  recommended.  Ja.'-a::,  by  Waiter  Dickson,  j;ives  perhaps  the  fullest 
accoimtof  the  government  in  feudal  days.  See  also  Hrinld'-y's  Japan  and  C'n'ita  for  all 
peri.  icl-.  —  Manilas  It'Vs  Gjiitimntarifsoittfa  C  »:.;!>!  it  ?;c,u  --ft/;?  /:';////;•;'  •_/"  Ja/an  possess 
exceptional  interest,  as  the  utterances  of  the  inai:  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  framing 
that  constitution.  'I'll"  historical  statements  in  the  Cji/i;n,-i;f,in\-s  must,  however,  be 
received  with  '.xtreni.j  caution,  tile  Marquis  heiirj;  less  of  a  historian  than  of  a  statesman. 
To  take  but  one  instance  anioii^  several  :—  in  the  a:ithorised_  English  version,  all  tlie 
Kmpro-ses  are  converted  into  Km;,  -Tors.  'l'!uis  we-  iimi  "tin:  I'm^r^r  Suik,_>,"  "the 
/•„;///<•/••'»•  Gens  I  •„"!,"  ami  so  on,  which  is  exactly  as  if  an  Kn_;!i-h  c-  r,.-titi:ti.  mal  historian 
sluiul'!  n:fur  to  "the  I-'rn],en.r  Maud''  or  "Kin^  Elizabeth!"  'I'iv  re  may,  too,  be 
observed  throughout  a  tendency  lo  minimise  the  dilTereiices  that  st.parati.-  ancient  from 
modern  times.  Alons  with  '.lie  Cniiiiicniiiy/,-.;,  are  printeil  the  text  of  the-  Constitution 


Harakiri.  Need  \ve  say  that  harakiri  \vas  for  centuries  the 
favourite  Japanese  melhod  of  committing  suicide?  There  were 
two  kinds-  of  /i.irakiri,  obligators'  and  voluntary.  The  former 
was  a  boon  granted  bv  government.  n~ho  graciouslv  permitted 
criminals  of  the  Samurai  class  thus  lo  destroy  themselves  instead 
of  being  handed  over  to  the  common  executioner.  Time  and 
place  were  officiallv  notified  to  the  condemned,  and  officials 
were  sent  to  witness  the'  ceremony.  This  custom  is  extinct. 
Voluntary  lidrakiri  was  practised  bv  men  in  hopeless  trouble, 
also  out  of  lovaliv  to  \\  dead  superior,  and  in  order  to  protest  —  • 
when  other  protests  might  be  unavailing  against  the  erroneous 
conduct  of  \\  living  superior.  Kxampies  of  this  class  still  take 
place.  That  of  a  young  man  called  Ohara  Takeyoshi.  which 
occurred  in  iSi^i,  is  tvpical.  He  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  \  exo 
militia,  and.  ripped  himself  up  in  front  of  the  graves  of  his  ancestors 
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at  the  temple  of  Saitokuji  in  Tokyo.  Following  the  routine 
ciistomai'v  in  -uch  cases.  Lieutenant  (  )hara  left  a.  jiaper  setting 
forth  the  motives  of  his  act,  the  only  innovation  bei  11--  thai  this 
document  v.as  ilirected  to  IK-  forwarded  to  the  Tokyo  Xews  Agency 
for  publication  in  all  the  newspapers.  The  writer,  it  seems,  hail 
brooded  for  eleven  years  over  the  likelihood  of  Russian  encroach- 
ment, and  feeling  that  hi>  Ihin^  words  and  ellorts  were  doomed 
to  fruitles>ness,  resolved  to  ir\-  what  his  death  mi^ht  effect.  In  this 
[(articular  instance  no  immediate  re>nlt  was  obtained.  Nevertheless 
Ohara'<  self-.-acriiiee,  its  origin  in  political  con.-idcrations,  and  the 
expectation  that  an  appeal  iroiii  the  .yjave,  \\onld  move  men's  hearts 
more  snrelv  than  any  arguments  ur.;vd  b\'  a  livini;  voice,  .ill  this 
\\~as  in  complete  accord,  with  Japanese  ways  of  thinking.  The 
Lfovernnieni  had  no  sooner  yielded  to  the  pressure  of  France, 
Ru»ia.  and  ( iermanv  in  iv.,c  by  :j;:\-in.:  up  the  conquered  territory 
of  Liao-tunu",  than  forty  military  men  committed  suicide  in  the 

•  .      As  v.  e  -:'  correcting  these  pro.  -fs  in  ['me,   ;  >,    \, 
coincs  oi  manv  officers    ,nd  men  on  board  a  captured  trans  pi  -v\  rip- 
phiL     '•'..-   '  .•••-;.•:•'       .  n  surren.  ler  '.<  •  the  li  >e.       V.\  en    "  •  'in en 

are  found  re.idv  to  kill  themselves  for  loyalty  and  dut\',  but  the 
appro\:  1  mt;t hod  in  their  case  is  cuttiuL;'  the  thi'oat.  N.  •  •  '•  -•  •  - 
but  admirable  aixordi n:.';  to  fapanese  ideas.  •.',  a-,  it  tnat  \vhen.  in  i  >us, 
the  lidiiiLT-  '  •!  LieiHenani  .Xsad.a's  ileatli  •  >\\  the  'naltle-iield,  were 
brought  to  his  x-oun^  wile,  -he  at  once,  and  \\  ith  her  I  ither's  consent, 
ivso'  ,  [to  ."  him.  i  i  :  iuLT  ; :;^  <r>  •::  hh  i  I  l  '".•  -use  and 

MT:\  'd  h'-i'-eh'  :!i  her  io-'djist  robes,  she  placed  her  husband's 
[lorir.::!  "'.••.'  ' !::'  In  rs-.-ll  i  ••'  <*.'•  •  LI 

thro.U      ill        d  ILTH'I 'I"  ! h  :;   ha  1   ! icen  a   \'."e-  !din_;'  u'Hi . 

'!!."•    ;    iiira^i     lo    •  :     •      •         in-    ii    oii'-'s  .  .\\  n     '•:'::,' 
rank-;  e'.tr.'orditi  inl\-    hi;^h    in    public  esteem.      It    would  appear  as 
i:  po  --,,;  -sjuatii  m    •  •  ••.-  •    ,:'    i  »nce  !  •:'.'  iveii,  \\  hen  the  di->] 

>eals  •  •  "  .  i\vn  bio.  .d.  Nishino  Unntaro.  the  Shinl-"  fanatic 
s1. ho  \]  •-]•:,  Fduc a.tiou.  \'i.s(.otuit  M •  >•".,  »}\  ; he 

day  il  ;  •  ma:io;i  oi'  tlie  ('i  instituti'  >\\  in  i  s^v.  and  \\lio 
him-.-!-'  p.-ri-he  1  in  (he  rav.  v  as  worshipjied  almost  l:,  L1  o-,  ,c[ 
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his  toml)  was  constantly  decked  \vith  ilowers,  incense  \vas  burnt 
before  it,  verses  were  hung  over  i!.  pilgrimages  made  to  it. 
The  \vould-be  assassin  of  Count  Okuina  met  with  scarce!}'  less 
glorification.  At  last,  in  iStyi,  the  government  actually  felt  itself 
constrained  to  issue  an  ordinance  prohibiting  costlv  funerals  and 
other  posthumous  honours  to  deceased  criminals. 

Harakiri  is  not  an  aboriginal  Japanese  custom.  It  was  evolved 
gradually  during  the  Middle  Ages.  The  cause  of  it  is  probably 
to  be  sought  in  the  desire  on  the  part  of  vanquished  warriors  to 
avoid  the  humiliation  of  falling  into  their  enemies'  hands  alive. 
Thus  the  custom  would  Come  to  be  characteristic  of  the  military 
class,  in  other  words,  of  the  feudal  nobility  and  gentry  :  and  from 
being  a  custom,  it  next  developed  into  a  privilege  about  A.I). 
1500.  as  stated  above. 

I! (traki ri  has  sometimes  been  translated  "the  happv  despatch," 
but  the  original  [ajjane.se  is  less  euphemistic.  It  means  "belly- 
cutting;"  and  that  is  what  the  operation  actually  consists  in, 
neither  more  nor  less.  Or  rather,  no  :  there  /v  more.  In  modern 
times,  at  lea-,1.  people  not  having  ah.vavs  succeeded  in  making 
awav  with  themselves  expeditionslv  bv  this  method,  it  became 
usual  for  a  friend-  a  "best  man,'"  as  one  might  say— to  stand 
behind  the  chief  actor  in  the  tragedy.  \Vhcn  the  latter  thrust  his 
dirk  into  himself,  the  friend  at  once  chopped  off  his  head. 

It  is  an  odd  fact  that  the  [apane.se  word  />iir<i?-:irt\  so  well-known 
all  over  the  world,  is  but  little  used  by  the  Japanese  themselves. 
The  Japanese  almost  always  prefer  to  employ  the  synonym 
scppuku,  which  they  consider  more  elegant  because  ii  is  derived 
from  the  Chinese.  After  all,  the}'  are  not  singular  in  this  matter. 
j)o  not  we  ourselves  say  "  abdomen,'"  when  what  we  mean  is  plain 
Saxon— -well,  we  will  not  shock  ears  polite  by  mentioning  tin;  word 
again.  Latinisms  in  Knglish,  "  Chinesisms  "  in  Japanese,  cover  a 
multitude  of  sins. 

Suicide  of  a  more  commonplace  type  than  Jiarakiri  has  always 
been  extremely  common,  especially  what  is  termed  sf>in/u,  that 
is,  suicide  for  love.  Numberless  are  the  tales  of  men  who. 
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being  unable  to  \\ed  the  object  "I"  their  pa>sion, — generally  sonic 
hail  bcaulv,  have  bouiul  themselves  tightlv  to  her  \\nli  a  rope, 
aiul  then  precipitated  themselves  into  the  \\aler.  I!ut  ],!pan  is 
modernised  even  in  this  respci  !  :  instead  ol"  the  rope  and  the 
waterv  grave,  we  hear  no\v  <>l  lovers  taking  doses  ol  chloroform,  or 
throwing  tliemselves  under  ;m  approaching  train.  (  >ne  can  hardlv 
take  up  a  newspaper  without  lighting  on  some  such  storv. 

Books    recommended.     Tin:   «H   !>•  •.;.'•;. -rt  is    .  lu!>nnit.  !y  c!i-.scn'M:.l  in  .•I/yV,*/;//.!    .-{ 

of  M-vin2    Is  ftr, :!:;!•!  \t   rJi.rmi-.i. — Our   i.wn    R'»:auisi-<t    7. i.'\ ;/:.*••   /•',•.:,, '.->-,  l',\tiM>t   No.  03, 
lit. -nil  trai     l.ui-n  of;<  n:isivu  :i.  .     mil  ,  t  the  f;,n;i  ..  ••/,.!  Ar-:u    i,  I.    n!  ..)    \1.  .,  ivli..s<' 
.],    ill;   u;i  '  :        ::•  I  by  lln-  l-ii        :-  "  I     rty-    i  M-n   i' 

Heraldry.  !n  Japan,  as  in  luirope,  feudalism  produced  the 
••  nobvl  and  gent\'l  sciaunce  "  of  her,i!dr\'.  though  the  absence  of 
•>iu.h  [)< iwerinl  stimuli  as  tournaments  and  die  crusades  pruvcntcil 
Japanese  heraldn  from  de\'e!opin^-  in  the  same  hiu'h  degree  of 
complexitv  as  the  heraldry  of  the  West.  .Moreover,  the  use  of 
crests  is  it'  >t  a  privilege  confined  to  persons  oi  quahtv  :  ex'en 
trailesmeii  mav  use  them.  M.^l  of  the  great  Daimvos  possessed 
three  crests  or  badges  (mini),  the  lesser  Daimvos  had  two,  ordinary 
Samurai  one.  These  served  in  time  o|  war  to  adorn  the  breast- 
plate, the  helmet,  and  the  llag.  In  lime  of  [icace  the  ci'est  \s  as 
worn,  .is  a  >;ill  is  bv  llio.sc  who  reiain  the  native  garb,  in  live 
on  the  i:;  ••;  "-r  garment,  namelv,  at  l'ie  back  of  the  neck, 
1  '!i  each  slee\'e,  aiid  on  CM  h  breast.  \'arions  iiiher  articles  \\erc 
ni,1:"!. i-d  \>.  ith  it,  sin  h  as  lanterns,  tr.ivelling-cases  (\\hat  modern 
curi<>-di  lei  tail  "D.umvo  boxes"),  etc.,  eti .  'J  he  linjiiiial 
'  en  '  s,  the  ixiei  d  t  hr\ .  .•.nthemum 

(/'////    ii'i    i!<>    innii),  and    the    I    ives    and    llouers    of   ihe    pan!-,  .-wniu 
(kin  }j'>  iffi  fii'iii).       Ihe  ci'est  .  i|    the    I'oku^'a\\a  dvnast\'  o|    >h"'gims 
'  .'•    •    as.ii'iim     leaves    (i>ii/sn-ii»i).    uliose    points    inert    in    the 
i  In  i. .,  tlie    ro>e,  the  pd  DIV,    even    the    radish,  h  ive 

I  urn;  shed  i  nolile  lam  i  lies.      (  ither   la\i  »urite  "  moti\es  "  are 

birds,  buttertlies,  ninning    water,   fans,  feathers,  ladders,  bridle    1ms, 
(  'hiiir---  (.har.i.  '    •      and  gi    iinetrii   d    designs.      (  )ne    small   Haimvo, 
I  'i  Ins  i  ix-sl  UK/  sin  1 1  mi  I  •  •!  1'  u|i.  \\  nh  its  trifurcat- 
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History  and  Mythology.  To  the  eye  of  the  critical 
investigator,  Japanese  history  properly  so-called  opens  only  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifth  or  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  after 
Christ,  when  the  gradual  spread  <>i  Chinese  culture,  filtering  in 
through  Korea,  had  sufficientlv  dispelled  the  gloom  of  original 
barbarism  to  allow  of  the  keeping  of  records. 

The  whole  question  of  the  credibility  of  the  earlv  history  of 
japan  has  been  carefully  gone  into  during  the  last  iivc-and-twentv 
years  by  Aston  and  others,  with  the  result  that  the  first  date 
pronounced  trustworthy  is  A.I).  461,  ami  it  is  discovered  that  even 
the  annals  of  the  sixth  century  are  to  he  received  with  caution. 
We  ourselves  have  no  doubt  of  the  justice  of  this  negative  criticism, 
and  can  only  stand  in  amaze  at  the  simplicity  of  most  Kuropean 
writer.-,,  who  have  accepted,  without  sitting  them,  the  uncritical 
statements  of  the  Japanese  annalists.  One  eminent  German  pro- 
fessor, the  late  Dr.  Hoffmann,  actually  discusses  the  hour  <  if  Jiminu 
Tenno's  accession  in  ihe  year  6(V->  B.C.,  which  is  much  as  if 
one  should  gravely  compute  in  cubic  inches  the  sixc  of  the 
pumpkin  which  Cinderella's  lairv  godmother  turned  into  a  coach 
and  six.  How  comes  it  that  profound  erudition  so  often  lacks 
the  salt  of  humour  and  the  guidance  of  common  sense? 

Be  this  as  it  may,  criticism  is  not  at  all  a  "  Japanesey  "  thing: 
and  as  Japanese  art  and  literature  contain  frequent  allusions  to  the 
early  history  (so-called)  o!  the  country,  the  chiel  outlines  of  this 
history,  as  preserved  in  the  works  entitled  Kojiki  and  }\i7iongi,  both 
dating  from  the  eighth  century  after  Christ,  may  here  be  given. 
\Ye  include  the  mythology  under  the  same  heading,  for  the  reason 
that  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  separate  the  two.  Why,  indeed, 
attempt  to  do  so,  where  both  are  equally  fabulous? 
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Bct«  >iv.  then,  die  beginning  of  the  \\ond  of  men,  there  existed 
numerous  gciierati<  His  o|  gods.  The  last  of  these  "  divine  genera- 
tions." as  they  are  termed,  were  a  brother  and  sister,  named 
respective! v  I/anagi  and  Ixanami,  v\ln>.  uniting  in  marriage,  gave 
liirtii  to  the  various  islaiuis  of  tin'  |a|ianese  archipelago  and  to 
a  great  number  of  additional  gods  and  goddesses.  The  birth  of 
the  ( iod  of  Vire  eaused  I/anami's  death,  and  the  most  striking 
episode  of  die  whole  Japanese-  mythology  ensues,  \\hen  her 
husband,  Orpheus-like,  visits  her  at  the  irate  of  die  under-world 
to  implore  her  to  return  to  him.  She  \vouid  fa.iu  do  so,  and 
bids  h'.m  \\ait  while  slie  takes  counsel  \\iih  the  deities  of  the 
place.  But  he.  impatient  at  her  long  tarrving,  breaks  off  one  of 
the  teeth  of  the  conib  in  his  hair,  lights  it  ;ind  goes  in,  onlv  to 
I'md  her  a  hideous  mass  of  putrefaction,  in  tlie  midist  of  which 
are  seated  the  cighi  <  '•••  >vis  of  Tlumder.  Kight,  be  it  o!Ker\'ed,  is 
the  mystic  number  of  the  Japanese,  as  six  is  the  mvstie  number 
o!  the  Ainos  v.'hom  dieir  ancestors  drove  out. 

Returning  to  south-western  japan,  Ixanagi  purifies  himseli'  b\~ 
bathing  in  a  stream,  and  as  he  does  so,  fresh  deities  are  horn 
I  mm  each  article  »(  el 'tiling  thai  he  thn>\vs  down  (.n  the  river- 
hank,  and  IViim  each  part  of  his  person.  One  of  these  deities 
\vas  the  Sun-<  ioddess  Ama-ierasu,  who  was  born  fn 'in  his  lei'i  eve, 
wliile  llie  ]\Ioon-(iod  sprang  from  his  right  eve,  and  the  lasl  born 
'•I  all,  Susa-no-o,  whose  name  means  "the  Impetuous  .Male," 
was  burn  from  his  nose.  Betv.xen  these  three  children  their  father 
divides  the  inheritance  of  the  Universe. 

At  diis  point  the  storv  loses  it-  unitv.  The  Ab » in-(  '>•  >d  is  no 
more-  heard  '  >)'.  ;;nd  the  traditions  concerning  the  Snn-(  i.  nidess 
diverge  IP  >m  tho.-,e  concerning  the  Impeluous  .Mai'-  Deitv  in  a 
ler  which  is  [troduclive  o|  inconsistencies  in  the  rest  of  die 
mvthol'igv.  The  Sun-(  zoddess  ;:nd  the  Impetuous  .Made  Deity 
have  a  violent  cjuarrel,  and  at  la>t  the  latter  breaks  a  hole  in  the 
n>..  >f  of  tin-  h.dl  in  I  leaven,  where  his  sister  is  sitting  at  work 
with  her  "celestial  weaving-maidens,"  and  through  it  lets  fall  "a 
heavenlv  piebald  horse  which  he  had  ilaved  with  a  backward 
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Having."  The  consequences  of  this  impious  act  \\ere-  so  disastrous 
tliat  the  Sun-(  joddess  withdrew  for  a  season  into  a  cave,  from 
which  the  res  I  of  the  eight  hundred  myriad  deities  with  difficulty 
allured  her.  Tiie  Impetuous  Male  Deity  was  thereupon  banished, 
and  the  Sun-(ioddess  remained  mistress  of  the  field.  \  el.  strange 
to  sav,  she  thenceforward  retires  into  the  background,  and  the 
most  bulkv  seclirm  of'  the  mvth<  >!ogv  consists  of  stories  concerning 
the  Impetuous  Male  Deity  and  his  descendants,  who  are  represented 
as  the  monarchs  of  [apan,  or  rather  of  the  province  of  Ixumo. 
'I'he  Impe'Ltious  Male  l)eit\'  liimselt.  \\hom  his  father  had  charged 
with  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  never  assumes  that  rule,  but  first 
has  a  curiouslv  told  amorous  adventure  and  an  encounter  with 
an  eight-f  irked  serpent  in  Ixumo,  and  afterwards  reappears  as 
the  capricious  and  filthv  deitv  of  Hades,  who.  however,  seems  to 
retain  some  authority  over  the  land  <>f  the  living,  as  he  invests  his 
descendant  of  the  sixth  generation  with  the  sovereignty  of  [apan. 

Uf  this  latter  personage  a  whole  cvcle  of  stories  is  told,  all 
centring  in  the  province  of  Ixumo.  \\'e  learn  of  his  conversations 
with  a  hare  and  with  a  rat.  oi  the  prowess  and  cleverness 
which  he  displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  his  ancestor  in 
Hades,  which  is  in  this  cvcle  of  traditions  a  much  less  mysterious 
place  than  the  1  lades  visited  bv  Ixanami.  of  his  loves,  of  his 
triumph  over  hi.-  eightv  brethren,  of  his  reconciliation  with  his 
jealous  consort,  anal  of  hi.-,  numerous  descendants.  \Ve  hear  too 
of  a  Lilliputian  deity,  who  comes  across  the  sea  to  request  this 
monarch  of  Ixumo  to  share  the  kingdom  with  him. 

This  last-mentioned  legend  repeats  itself  in  the  sequel.  The 
Sun-Goddess  resolves  to  bestow  the  sovereignty  of  [apan  on  a 
child  of  whom  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  born  oi  her  or  of 
her  brother,  the  Impetuous  .Male  Dcitv.  '1  hree  embassies  are 
sent  from  Heaven  to  Ixumo  to  arrange  matters;  but  it  is  only 
a  fourth  that  is  successful,  the  final  ambassadors  obtaining  the 
submission  of  the  monarch  or  deitv  of  Ixumo,  who  surrenders 
his  throne,  and  promises  to  serve  the  new  dvnastv  (apparently 
in  the  under-world)  if  a  palace  or  temple  be  built  (or  him  and 
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he  be  appn ']  iriate]  \  \\<  ii>hipped.  Thereupon  liic  i  hild  of  the 
dcitv  uh'im  ilu1  Sun-(  ioddess  had  oii"-inallv  chosen  descends  t<  • 
earth,  not  to  1/unm  in  the  north-west,  as  the  loidi  al  sequence 
of  the  Storv  would  lead  "lie  lo  expect,  inil  to  the  peak  i  if  a 
mountain  in  the  smith-western  i-dand  •  >l  Kviishii. 

I  leiv  ii>l]i)\vs  a  (]iiaini  tale  acc<  >nniin^  l>  >r  the  odd  appearance 
oi  the  l>c>'hi'-(h:-vn'i\  ami  another  to  account  lor  tin:  short  ness  c  if 
thr  lives  .ii  inortal>.  alter  uhiih  \\'e  are  tol;|  of  ihr  iiinh  under 
peculiar  circumstances  i  il  thr  heaven-ilesceiuled  deity's  three 
son-;,  I'uo  i>|  these.  II<'d<Ti  and  lIo.'H,  \vliose  name-:  mav  be 
I'ai^ii-lk'd  as  "  Ki re-Shine  "  and  "  i''ire-  Fade."  are  the  heroes  of 
a  \erv  i  urioiis  legend,  \vliich  includes  an  elaborate  account  <  >i  a 
visit  pa, id  liv  tin-  latter  to  the  palace  of  th'-  ( iod  of  (  Vean.  and 
iii'  a  curse  or  spell  \vhiui  gained  ("or  him  the  \'ictorv  over  his 
elder  brother,  and  enabled  him  to  dwell  peatcfullv  in  his  palate 
a;  I'akatliiho  lor  the  space  o:  li\'e  huiulred,  and  ei^'hiv  \  c'ars,  the 
lirM  statement  resemlihnir  .1  dale  \\liith  the  [a.paiR-se  histoi'iati.-i 
vouchsafe.  I'ire-l'ades  si  in  married  his  own  aunt,  and  \\.is  the 

r  •  'I  I'  'in'  children,  one  >  >l  whom.  "  treading  on  i he  i  resi  >  >! 
the  wave-;,  crossed  over  i'1  the  Kternal  band."  while  a  -econd 
"\\eiil  mt'i  the  sea-plain,  and  the  two  others  moved  eastward, 
li^htitiL.1'  widi  d;e  (.hiefs  c >('  Kibi  and  \amalo.  ha\'itr_;'  ailventures 
uith  ^"ds  both  widi  and  without  tails,  beni-'  assisted  bv  a 
mir.'.ciiloiis  s\\iird  and  a  ^'lu'anttc  crow,  and  naming'  the  various 

•>  lhe\  pas>e-d  thi'i  ui-'h  after  incidents  in  their  own  tareer. 
('ne  oi  ili'-r  bi'iithers  \vas  Kamn-\"amalo-I\vare-I>iko,  \\ln>  (die 
other  haxniL:  died  heiore  hnn)  t~-  aiconnted  thi  lir^t  human 
emperor  <  >i  japan  the  lirM  M ikado.  I  he  posthumous  name  o( 
fimmu  liaiiio  \va>  i;'i\en  lo  him  more  than  iourteen  centurii.'s 
liter  the  d.iti;  which  the  historians  assign  lor  hi-  decease. 

I  I  em  e].  i rih  \'amato,  \v  hie  h  had  M  an  eh"  been  mentioned  bet.  ire. 
and  the  pruviiRes  adjacent  to  it.  become  the  centre  of  the  storv, 
and  I/umo  i^ain  emerges  into  iinp.  iiiam  e.  A  verv  indetenl 
love-tale  forms  a  bridge  which  imih  s  the  vari<ms  lra^rments  o| 
the  mvthi  ilo-rv  :  and  the-  "(Jreat  Deitv  of  .Miwa."  who  i>  identified 
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with  ihe  deposed  monarch  ol  Ixumo.  appears  on  the  scene. 
Indeed,  during  the  rest  of  the  storv,  tliis  "Great  Deitv  of  Aliwa" 
and  his  colleague  the  "  Small  August  Deity"  (Sukuna-.M  i-Kaini), 
th.e  deitv  I/asa-\\"ake.  ihe  three  \\"aler-(  ><  >ds  of  Sumi.  and  the 
"Great  Deitv  of  Kaxuraki  "  form,  \vith  the  Sun-Goddess  and  with 
a  certain  divine  s\vt>rd  jireserved  at  the  temple  of  Isonokami  in 
Yanuito.  the  onlv  objects  of  worship  speciallv  named,  the  oilier 
gods  and  goddesses  being  no  more  heard  of".  This  portion  of  the 
.storv  is  closed  !>v  an  account  of  the  troubles  \\hich  inaugurated 
the  rei.L;!i  ol"  jimmu's  successor,  Suisei  Tenno,  and  then  occurs 
a  blank  of  (according  to  the  accepted  chronology)  live  hundred 
years,  during  which  absolute! v  nothing  is  related  excepting  dreary 
genealogies,  the  place  where  each  sovereign  dwelt  and  where  lie 
was  buried,  and  the  age  to  which  lie  lived,— this  alter  the 
minute  details  uhich  had  been  given  concerning  the  previous 
H'ods  or  inonarchs  down  to  Suisei  inclusive.  It  should  likewise 
be  noted  that  the  average  age  of  the  first  seventeen  inonarchs 
(counting  Jimmu  Tenno  as  the  first)  is  nearlv  ninety-six  vears 
if  we  follow  the  Kujiki.  and  over  a  hundred  if  \\e  follow  the 
accepted  chroiiologv,  uhich  is  based  chiellv  on  the  divergent 
statements  contained  in  the  Xi/mu^i.  The  aLie  of  several  of  ihe 
inonarchs  exceeds  a  hundred  and  t\\entv  vcars. 

Tlie  above-mentioned  lapse  of  a  blank  period  of  five  centuries 
brings  us  to  the  reign  of  the  emperor  known  to  hislorv  bv  the 
name  of  Sujin  Tenno,  \\hose  life  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
years  (one-  hundred  and  twcntv  according  to  the  Xi/iongi]  is 
supposed  to  have  immedialelv  preceded  the  Christian  era.  In 
this  reign,  the  former  monarch  ol  Ixunio  or  god  of  Afiwa  again 
appears  and  produces  a  pestilence,  of  the  manner  ol  staying 
which  Sujin  is  warned  in  a  dream. 

In  the  following  reign  an  elaborate  legend,  involving  a  variety 
of  circumstances  as  miraculous  a^  anv  in  the  earlier  portion  of 
the  mythology,  again  centres  in  the  nccessitv  of  paciiving  the 
great  god  of  Ixunio;  and  this,  with  details  of  internecine  strile 
in  the  Imperial  family,  of  the  sovereign's  amours,  and  of  the 
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importati"!!  i>f  the  ora.n-v  from  die  ••  Ku-rnai  Land"  iLmlm.-). 
brings  ns  to  the  evcle  of  traditions  oi  whu  h  Yamato-t.ikc.  a  son  of 
the  Kmperor  l\eik">.  is  the  hero.  This  prince,  after  assassinating 
one  ii]  h:s  brothers,  accomplishes  the  task  <  >i  subdinnu;  both  \\estern 
and  eastern  Japan  :  and  notwithstanding  certain  details  nnaneptable 
to  Kuropean  taste,  ins  story,  laken  as  a  \vhole.  is  <>n"  of  the 
most  pIea-h>.L,r  in  Japanese  legend.  He  performs  marvels  oi  \  ilmir. 
disguises  hiinsell  a.s  a  \\oinan  in  order  to  siav  the  brigands,  is 
the  possessor  of  ,;  maLrk  s\\-i  .nl  and  t'iv-striker.  h;is  a  de\oted 
wife  \vho  stills  th-,-  furv  ol  tlie  sea  b\~  silting  t!o\\n  up'-n  i;>  smia.ce, 
has  enc'ountei's  \\idi  ;i  dec]'  and  \v;lh  a  boar  ',\  ho  arc  ivalh'  n'ods 
in  disguise.  ;ind  UnaJlv  dies  o;:  hi-  v.-;iv  \ve.--t\var'!  he!  •''-.•  lie.  tan 


nivtholo^'ical  account  oi'  die   laving   to   rc>i    ol   ihe  \vliite   bird  into 
\vliich  he-  ended  b\-  beinif  trans;<  irmed. 

The  SIR  cee-dini;-  n-i^n  i<  a  blink,  ;-.:r.  i  die  next  iranspori>  us 
\vitho'.ii  a  \vord  ol  \\annn:.r  to  ijinte  anodicr  su-ne,  1  in-  s>  >\  crei^n  .-•, 
horn'-  i.-  novi  :n  K'.'fidiu  ihe  si  uith-uesternmost  island  o|  the 
|;',])a.  IK  -.-'•  M\  hipela'/i  >  :  and  ii>ur  oi'  the  ^ods.  through  ihe  The.  iimn 
of  tin:  sovereign's  ioii-'i>!!.  uho  i-  known  lo  |^-irr:t\  ;i-  the 
Kmpn  -s  ]in--.  >.  reveal  the  existence  of  the  land  ol'  Korea,  of 
which,  however,  this  is  noj  die  l;r-i  mention  in  the  hiMones. 
Tlic  Mikado  di-diel  :•••,>•-,  the  tiivinr  nies^a.Lre,  and  is  punished  with 
death  tor  his  increduli!  v.  Hut  the  empress,  after  a  special 


periormaiK  c  ''I  \ariotis  R.-!i:rioiis  <.  en-monies,  marshals  !n-r  licet. 
and.  v.  id:  til--  assistant  c  of  the  lisht-s  both  L,Teat  and  small  and 
of  a  n.ir.K  uloiis  \\  a\e,  re,Rl»'s  Shi  raid  (om-  ol  the  ;iin'ient  divisions 
of  Kore.i),  and  stibdii'S  it.  Sin-  then  returns  to  Japan,  the  legend 
enditiL-"  with  .1  tairiouslv  nai\e  tale  ol  how  ->he  sa.t  a-hshini;'  one 
da\-  on  a  sho.d  m  the  l\i\er  (  >^awa  in  K  \fisliu.  \\ith  threads 
picked  on;  .  »f  her  skirt  for  lines.  The  date  of  the  conquest  of 
Korea,  ace  eirdin^  to  die  orthodox  chroiioloLrx.  is  A.I).  2  . 

Tii"  next  episode  is  the  warrior-empress's    voyage   up  to  N'amato, 
another  joint  in  the  siorv.  bv  m.e.m-   of  whii  h    die    N'amato  evtle 
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of  legends  and  the  Kvusliu  cycle  are  brought  into  apparent  unity. 
The  Xi'/toii^i  has  even  improved  upon  this  by  making  Jingo's 
husband  dwell  in  Yamato  at  the  beginning  of  his  reign  and  only- 
remove  to  Kyushu  later,  so  that  if  the  less  skilfully  elaborated 
Kojiki  h.ad  not  been  preserved,  tin:  tangled  skein  of  the  tradition 
would  have  been  still  more  difficult  to  unravel.  The  empress's 
armv  defeats  the  tr«>ops  raised.  b\-  the  native  kings  or  princes,  who 
are  represented  as  her  step-sons,  and  from  that  time  ior\vard  the 
storv  run-.  <  >n  in  .1  single  channel,  with  Yamato  as  its  scene  ot 
actit  >n. 

China  likewise  i>  now  first  mentioned,  books  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  over  from  the  mainland,  and  we  hear  of  the  gradual 
introductii  >n  of  various  useful  arts  hv  Chinese  and  Korean  im- 
migrant.-, l-'.ven  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  Jingo's  son.  Ujiu 
Tenno,  however,  during  \\hich  this  civilising  impulse  from 
abroad  is  said  to  have  commenced,  are  not  free  from  details 
as  miiv.cuious  as  am  in  'die  earlier  portions  of  the  history.  The 
monarch  himself  is  said  to  have  lived  a  hundred  and  thirty 
vears.  while  his  successor  lived  eighty-three  (according  to  the 
Xi/inui'i.  Ujin  lived  a  hundred  and  ten.  and  his  successor  Xintoku 
reigned  eighty-seven  years).  It  is  noi  till  the  next  reign  that  the 
miraculous  ceases,  a  fact  \\hkh  signiticantlv  coincides  with  the 
time  ;il  which.,  savs  the  Xi/iungi.  "'historiographers  were  first 
appointed  to  all  die  provinces  to  lecord  \\-iirds  and  events,  and 
forward  archives  from  ail  directions/'' 

1  his  brings  us  to  the  beginning  of  the  iifdi  centurv  of  our  era, 
just  three  centuries  before  the  compilation  of  the  annals  that  have 
comedown  to  us.  b;a  only  t\\o  (.-eniuries  before  the  compilation 
of  the  first  history  oi  \\hich  mention  has  been  preserved.  r'rom 
that  time  forward  the  storv  in  the  I\t>/iki.  though  not  well  told, 
gives  us  some  ver\'  curious  pictures,  and  reads  as  if  it  were 
trustworthy.  It  is  lolerablv  full  for  a  few  reigns,  after  which  it 
again  dwindles  into  more  genealogies,  ending  with  the  death  of 
the  Kmpress  Suiko  in  A.I).  ('128.  The  Xi/inn^i,  on  die  contrary, 
supplies  full  details  as  for  as  A.I).  701.  that  is.  to  within  nineteen 
years  of  the  date  of  its  compilation. 
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Tin1   reader   \\li<>   h.is    luil.>\ved    ilii-  summary.   »r  •       •  take 

tin-   truii  Mo  1.  1  Mudv    the  urkdna]     Japanese  texts   i->r   him>elT.   will 
peixvhetha:    there   is   no  hreak    in   the  sturv      al    least    no   ihruno- 
Iujfical    break      and    IM    l>!v.ik    ln.-twi.vn   the    lalniloiis   an 
mile—    il     !'.-    in    the    T:lih    lentnrv    »i    <mr    era.    ur    ni«ire    than     ; 
tlion>and     vears     later    than     the     date     usuallv     assumed     as     the 
starting-])'  >inl    <  >f   antheni  :>      |a]     nese    hist.  iry.       The    •  •: 
are  t<  <\  «  >^\\\\  'hit  a!.   n>  it    i  hn  ill'  >!'  ^i>  al. 

'1'hi^   iaet    »\    the    1.  1  >ntinn;t\'    >  >!    the     |a]>ane--e    tnvth'  i].  ^  . 
hi>;  >r\    ha>  l>eeii  full  v  ret  •  i^ni-i    11  .  • 

tors,    \\hnso   upinimis   aiv    tlmse    considered    "rlhi  'di  o;    \>\-    ni"dern 
Shinti  >i>ts.   and    tin.  \-    draw    iViim   ii    the   e<  -nchisii  MI    thai    e\er\ 
in    i!i'-    <tandard    naiiunal    hi^t'  nies    inns!     he     ueepted    .1- 
trnih.      the  supernatural  eijiudh'  \\ith  the  natural.      !>n.i   die   ^'"eral 
hal'ii    i  >f  the   mure  Meplii    1     |a]>anese  uf  di<-   present    ii;iv,    ;; 
lu   s,i\\     -     ninet\'-nine   mil    ui'  e\  er\    hnndn    :    u        ,  •    •      \<     \     1. 
lu    ix-iiii    i-r    rath''!'    '•>    iiriiure    the    legends    u|'    die    L;uds. 
im  I  >'.'•.(.  "  .'  \     i  '•!;:•',  :!;::     the     lei^i    ids     ui'    ihe    em  pen  •:'-  . 
'IVmiu,    in    i  !.(  '.    (i/'    .    di  >v  n\\  ards.      ]•'.  >r  -u    arl'ii  rai  \     id 
there   i-   n.ut    the    ^hadu\\    «i    justitkatiun.:-;       Ihe    >u-t  died    hi>!'>rv 
ui     [immii   the   first    eardil  v     M  IK  ;:..••.     !:',_•    the    t  ununen  .1    «\ 
Iv'iv,:.   »i    \\imaiu-tiki-.   and   u|   the   ix-st.   stands  ur  Tails  hv  e: 
the    -'iiie   i  riteriun    as    the    legends    ui'    the    ereatur    and    uvatre-» 
I/ai.   .:  :      :  ;  !    I  ,  .:    imi.        1  !•  >di    s>.-!s    u|     lales    are    '•  •'  ;    ii     ! 
.   and    with   an   almusl    <••  iia!    am 
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the  other  of  all  contemporary  evidence.  It  is  contradicted  by 
the  more  trustworthy,  he-cause  contemporary.  Chinese  and  Korean 
records,  -and  to  turn  Innii  negative  to  positive  testimony  can 
be  proved  in  some  particulars  to  rest  <>n  actual  forgery.  For 
instance,  the  fictitious  nature  of  die  calendars  employed  to  cal- 
culate the  earlv  dates  for  about  thirteen  centuries  (from  !!.('.  f>(>o 
onv.ard)  has  not  altogether  escaped  the  notice  even  of  die  Japanese 
themselves,  and  has  been  clearlv  exposed  for  Kuropcan  readers 
hy  th.u  careful  investigator,  the  la.te  Air.  \\'illi;nn  IJramscn.  \vho 
sa\'s.  when  discussing  them  in  the'  Introduction  to  his  fiiptint'sc. 
Chronological  '.l\v>lcx.  "It  is  hardly  loo  severe  to  stvle  this  one 
of  the  greatest  literary  frauds  ever  perpetrated." 

ISut  a  truce1  to  this  discussion.  \Ve  haveonlv  entered  into  u 
because  the  subject,  though  perhaps  drv,  is  at  least  nc\v,  and 
because  one's  patience  is  worn  out  bv  seeing  book  after  book 
glibly  quote:  die1  traditional  dates  of  earl v  Japanese  history  as  ii 
thev  were  solid  truth,  instead  ot  being  the  merest  haphaxard  guesses 
and  base-less  imaginings  o]  a  later  age.  Arrived  at  A.I),  hoc,  we 
stanel  on  tcr/\i  fii'iim.  and  e-an  afford  to  push  on  more  (|uickly. 

About  that  time  occurred  the  "Teate.st  even)  of  Japanese1  histor\', 
die-  conversion  of  die  nation  to  Ihiddhism  (approximately  A.I). 
^2  (>2i).  So  far  as  can  be  Leathered  from  die-  accounts  (.1  die 
earlv  Chinese-  tnuellers,  ( 'hinese1  civilisation  had  slowlv  very 
slo\\Iv  bce'ii  ^'.'.innii;'  ground  in  the  archipelago  ever  since'  the 
third  centurv  after  Chrisi.  Hut  when  the  Duddhist  missionaries 
crossed  the  \\atei'.  all  Chinese1  institutions  followed  them  and  eame 
in  with  a  rush.  Mathematical  instruments  and  calendar^  were 
introduced:  books  be^an  to  be  \\ritte>n  (the  earliest  thai  has 
survive-d.  ;',nd  indeed  nearlv  the  earliest  of  all,  is  die  ahvadv- 
mentiemed  l\/>//,(i,  dating  from  A.I).  712)  ;  the  e'ustom  ol  abdicat- 
ing the  thnme  in  order  to  spe:nd  old  a^x:  in  pr;i\'eT  was  adopted,— 
a  custom  \\hieh.  more  than  anvthin^  e-lse.  led  to  die  e-ffaee'inent  of 
die  .Mikado's  anthorit\-  during  the  Middle  A^es. 

Sweeping  changes  in  political  arrangements  be-gan  to  be  made 
in  die-  vear  64^.  and  before  the  end  of  die  eighth  centurv,  the 
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'^overnment  hail  been  entirelv  ivm.  Celled  mi  tin-  (."ninese  centralis- 
cd  lnm.MiKTJ.lic  plan,  \\i\\\  a  regular  svstem  of  ministers  responsible 
to  the  s, ,,,•<•':  /M.  v>  ho.  as  "Son  oi  lleaxen.  was  theoretically 
abs,  'luti'.  In  practice  lliis  absolutism  lasted  1m;  a  sh  irl  time. 
bee,  \nse  the  i  /i.'"t<r<JiSi'  inid  mode  <  if  life  o|  die  Mikados  \\rre  not 
Mich  a-;  l.i  make  of  them  able  rnle.rs.  Thev  passed  llieir  time 
surrounded  niilv  hv  women  and  priests,  i  i.scillathi'.:'  between  m- 
ilolenee  and  dt-baiielierv.  between  p"etasteriiiLT  and  i^<  TL;XMIIS 
temjile  >:-rviees.  Tliis  \vas  die  brilliant  a^e  <  >f  fa.jianese  classical 
litcrauire.  \\  ;::  and  tin  >veil  and  had  its  brin^  in  die 

atni' 'Splicre  i  ifan  clleminatr  I 'i  iiiri.       liu' l-'ujiuara  lai  •  >se<l 

the  p»\\er  d    die    -i.'.te   during   this  e.'.rh'   epoch  (A.I).  '•;         i    ^'   ). 
\\'j'iiic    ill   ir   sons   hrid    all    thr    i,rrea:     |>-ists    <  >f   pivernnu  nt.     ihrir 
1  niu'hi    :'-    u'civ   m  irriei  I    to   pu]ipet    emj  >en  irs. 
The  next    ih.uiLre    resulted    i n >m    the   impatience  of  iln-  always 
irlikr    provincial    ^enlrv    at    the   siu'hl    •  •;    tin's   -  >ri    of 
pet  '        '  ' .       Tip      rrcat  families  i  jf  Tai  \\       niotn 

ar.  >si-.  nd  siniLCu'Ied  •]  ind  r,l  ern  i ,  -1\-  hel.i  dn;  r  'ins  o|  ; ,.  , \\er 
during  die  >..  eond  hah"  of  die  eleventh  and  the  \\hole  o|  die 
i-.'.  eifil  iry.  >  now  convi-rleil  inii  i  a  n  T  iu- 

sti;n;ion>  i.         I  ;i'     ••<  : !    :i !..-••;•..•  \vns 

he   \\lio.    -:  roi''_'-e-.|  \\idi    hi->    >  \sonl  and  ]^-~>\.  and  heading   the   most 
niimerou>  h   <:,iou    '.  •         i    in  oiti  th<- land  aiiion^' the  chief  b.ir- uis. 
:  :         .  i-il  i  >\  erdin  n\  i  .i'  ihe  Tail     I'a.mih     !  the  -ea- 

fiurh:  '  in  A.  I  >.    u  x".  N'oritoiiio.  the  i  hief  of  iln-  .M  ina- 

nio-  .  .    .       -    •   •    -iijtreme   j  i  i\\er.    and    o1 .;  dned    !i   'in     the    '  '  >i:~.  i     at 

Kv.  i  ''        of    ,V'  l-T.dl\-     •'  <  iejier.ll          Illo.          .  '     ,     .     ;•;  id 

per  meaning  to  di> '  i          ,    \\  h'  < 

\\eiv        •      i!oi;i    (in,      ;o   time    io    subdue    tin      \ino-,   or   rebellious 

;i  • ' : '    ••  .  .'      to      •  ;    --pei  ial    sense. 

;on  '  ,          /•/;.'../••    i     !  -   ,   n  .  ••;,:••;..:  '•_    • 

ral  ")    did      •      I'   >•!,••.         I'h  •    !  ,  tini  idem  e    is    striking.        S>  >   is   the 

hiijiei  ial    !v  line   ne\  er  i  eased  to  be  the.  'ivti<  dlv 

i  .     j    ;     M        •:•;.. :  .'.>".     th<  i::jli     |  n-.n  ticalh      ind     in  leed 

'.    nil  '.      i      •-  •        ron  i    \.I  ).    in;      ;  i    i  s/i-,     1 1  \\avs 
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retained  the  .Mikado  as  theoretical  head  of  t!:c  stale,  descendant  « .t 
tlic  Sun-(ioddess.  fountain  of  all  honour.  There  never  were  t\vo 
emperors,  ackn<  iwled^ed  as  such,  one  spiritual  and  one  secular,  as 
has  been  so  often  asserted  hv  Kuropean  writers.  There  never  was 
but  one  emperor,-  an  emperor  powerless,  it  is  true,  seen  only  by 
the  women  who  attended  him,  often  a  mere  infant  in  arms,  who 
was  discarded  on  reaching  adolescence  lor  another  infant  in  arms. 
Still,  lie  was  the  theoretical  head  of  the  slate,  whose  authority  was 
only  delegated  to  the  ShoLrun  as,  so  i<>  sav.  Mavor  o(  the  Palace. 

l!v  a  curious  parallelism  of  destiny,  the  Shognnate  itself  more 
thai!  once  showed  si^ns  of  :adinp;  awav  irom  substance  into 
shadow.  Vontomo  s  descendants  did  not  prove  worlhv  of  him, 
and  for  more  than  a  century  (A.I).  1205  -1333)  <-hc  real  authority 
was  wielded  by  the  so-called  "Regents"  of  the  Ilojo  family,  while 
llicir  iiei^c  lords,  the  ShoLnms.  though  holding  a  nominal  court  at 
Kamakura,  were  for  ill  that  period  little  better  ihan  empt\"  names. 
S>  completelv  were  the  Ib'ijos  master-;  ol  the  whole  country  that 
thcv  actually  had  their  deputv  governors  at  Kvolo  and  in  Kyushu 
in  the  south-west,  and  thought  nothing  oi  banishinir  Mikados  to 
distant  islands.  'I'heir  rule  \\as  nv.ule  memorable  b\  the  repulse 
of  the  .Mongol  ileel  seiit  bv  Kub'ii  Khan  with  the  purpose  oi 
adding  Japan  to  his  p'jYintic  dominions.  This  \va.-;  at  the  end  ol 
the  thirteenth  centurv.  s;nce  N'.'MKM  time  ]apan  has  never  been 
attackeil  from  without. 

DurhiLj  the  fourteenth  ccniurv,  e\en  'lie  dowager-like  c, \!m  oi 
tin'  ('ourt  of  l\\oio  \\-as  broken  b\-  iniernecine  strife.  '['wo 
branches  of  the  Imperial  house,  h'.ipjiorled  each  b\"  diflerent  feudal 
chiefs,  disputed  the  crown.  One  was  called  the  Il^kuc/m.  or 
"Northern  (  ourt,  the  other  the  \i.ui<'l:->.  or  "Southern  ('iiurt. 
Alter  lasting  some  sixtv  vears,  this  contest  terminated  in  .\.l).  i  ^)i 
by  the  iriumph  ol  tin;  Northern  clynastv,  whose  cause  the  powerful 
Ashika^a  iamilv  had  espoused.  broin  i  >^S  do\\n  to  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  the-  A^hika^as  ruled  Japan  as  ^ho^uns. 
Their  ('ourt  \\-as  a  centre  o|  ele^",mce,  at  which  painting  flourished, 
and  ihe  1  \'ric-  drama,  and  the  lea  ceremonies,  and  the  hi'rhh 
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intrkate  arts  <  >i  ^ardenini;  .in.i  llo\\er  arrangement.  Hut  diev 
allowed  themselves  ;<>  -ink  int'i  effeminaev  and  sloth,  as  the 
Mikados  hail  done  helore  ihem  :  and  pi  -litkal  authoritv,  after 
hem:.;  fir  some  tiinc  administered  less  I>v  them  tlian  in  their 
name,  fell  !r>>in  diem  altogether  in  '57.v  ahh'HiL;!:  ihr  last 
rcproL'iitativc  o|  ihe  line  L-intinuctl  lo  hear  the  L-ni|)!\  ":;ii-  of 
Slio:j;un  til!  h;s  ileath  in  ;  ; M~. 

Meanwhile  l.'jun  had  heen  iliscoveix\l  h\'  tin.'  I'oriu^uese  (A.I). 
1542)  :  anil  the  iinj)ni(k-nt  eniulncl  oi'the  Portuguese  and  S]Miii>h 
friars  ;  '  /  :.  as  they  M  i  a  t>  >rnii>ti<  >\\  of  ihe  \\  '. 

made  of  the   C'liristian    reliirion    an    athlitional    soim  e     .,'  ilix/ord. 
Japan    lell    into    utter  anaixhv.      K.u  h  hai'on   in    hi-   fasti ie>^   \\as    i 
Ia\\  unto  himself.       Then,    in  the  latter  ii.ili  of  the  siMeentli  ceniur\. 
there   arose    sucxes-iveh     three    n'reat     men.      Uda     N'oinit 
Taiko  Hidevoshi.-  and  Toku-awa  leyasu.      The   lirsi  ,,f  these  o-n- 
cx'ived  the   idea   of  i.  en;  rali-iiiL1;  all    the   authority   oi'  the   slate   in   a 
single    person:    the    seo.nd,    I  lidevoslii.    \\ho   has    Ik-en    tailed    the 
Na]  ioK-oii    i  >|    [a.pan.    .atua!l\'    made    him-eli    ma>ter   , 
eountr\'.  a.nd  added    ihe     i  i     o|    \\\>n  \    (A.I).    iz<>2      i-'/sl  io 

his  doines;i(    irimnphs  as  a  preliminar\"   step   towards   the   i.>in|ne-! 
ot    ('hina.        Slmrtlv     alter     hi-    death     in     i-irs.       Ie\pasu.     -eniiiL' 
1  Iide\'oshi'>  \-oiilhful  son  ,;^:l\'.  st>  ppe  !  into  the  \a<  mi   place.      An 
able  general,  unsurpassed  as  a  diph  'Uia. I    .,!;•!    admini-trator.    : 
(jiieilei!     all     the    turhuk'Hi     lui'oiis.     then     lu'sioxved    a    loiisidei 
poftii'ti   '  >i    i  heir    lands   on    In-    >  i\\-n    kin-iuen   ;:iid    de|  u-ndent-.    ;;nd 

either   l.r'ikeiir  halained.    i'\   a  juditioii-   di>lrihutio] iln-r   liels 

over  dil  pros  inter-  of  ihe  empin-.   the  mi^rh    o  •    : 

fend  a  i  I.  inls,  -in  h  a-  Sat  sun  ia  and  <  'ho-hfi.  whom  -,;  v\as  ini]i>  issihle 
to  pui  ih<  Aether  oiii  ot  die  uav.  Die  ('nuriol  [\\~oto  was  treati  d 
liv  him  re-pei  tl'ullv,  ;md  investiture  a-  Sho^nn  lor  him-elfand  hi- 
!n  •:•  '.  In  tin  the  M  ika.d>  >. 

In    ordi-r    lurilier    to    hi'e.ik    tii<-    IIIIL;I!'.    >  >\    the    l>a:t;,\<>-.     le\a-ti 
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coin j if i led  them  to  [KISS  everv  alternate  \  ear  at  Yedo.  \\hiih  ln_-  had 
chosen  lor  his  capital  in  !><p,  and  io  establish  their  wives  and 
families  permanentlv  there  as  hostages.  \\hat  Ieva>u  sketched 
out.  thr  third  Shogun  of  his  line.  lemiHii.  perfected.  Prom  that 
time  forward.  "Old  Japan."  ;is  \ve  know  it  from  liic  Dirn.Ii 
accounts.  fiMin  art,  from  the  stage,  \vas  c  rvstalliscd  for  t\vo  hundred 
and  liftv  vcar-;.  ---  the  Old  Japan  of  isolation  (for  lemitMi  >hul  the 
countrv  up,  to  prevent  complications  with  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguese),  the  Old  japan  of  picturesque  feudalism,  o!  /lat'itkiri, 
ofasociet\  ranged  :n  castes  and  officered  bv  spies  ami  censors, 
the  OKI  Japan  of  an  ever-increasing  skill  in  lacquer  and  porcelain, 
of  aristocratic  punctilio,  of  suprcmelv  exquisite  taste. 

L  nchangeablc  to '.he  out  ward  eye  of  contemporaries.  Japan  had 
not  passed  a  hundred  vcars  under  the  d'okn^.uva  regime  helore 
the  seeds  oi'  the  disease  '.vhic  h  llnallv  killcii  that  regime  \vere 
soxvn.  Strangeh'  enough,  the  instrument  ol  destruction  \vas 
hi>torii.a!  research.  levasu  himseii'  ha.d  l»een  a  great  patron  oi 
literature-.  I! is  grandson,  the  second  Prince  of  .Mho.  inherited 
his  ta.-te.  I  nd>.-r  the  nuspices  of  thi-'  Japanese  Mivcenas  a  school 
of  liteiMti  arose,  to  \\hom  die  antiquities  of  their  couutrv  \\~ere 
all  in  all.  Japanese  poetrv  and  romance,  as  against  the  Chinese 
Classics  :  die  native  religion,  >hinto.  as  against  ihe  ioivi^n  religion. 
Buddhism  :  hence,  l>v  an  inevitable  extension,  the  ancient  legiti- 
mate dvnast\  oi  ihe  Mikados,  as  against  the  ujis'Kirt  Sho--im-. 
( )l  course  this  political  portion  oi  ihe  doctrine  oi  die-  literarv 
]»an\'  \\a>  kejit  in  die  background  at  llrM  :  lor  iho>e  uere  not  davs 
when  o])po-;iti(  in  to  the  existing  gi>\eniment  could  he  expressed 
or  even  hinicd  at  \vithoul  danger.  \*e\"erlhek'ss  ii  gradualh' 
gre\\'  in  importance,  so  diai.  \\'heii  C'oiuniodore  IVrrv  came  \\:di 
his  iiig  gim^  (A.D.  1^53  \).  he  fumd  a  government  alread\" 
tottering  to  its  kill,  manv  uho  cared  little  (or  die  Mikado  > 
abstract  rights  caring  a,  great  deal  ior  the  chance  of  aggrandising 
their  o\\n  iamilies  at  the  Shogun'.s  exjtense. 

The  Shc'igun  \aelded  to  the  demands  of  Pern  and  of  the 
representatives  ol  the  other  loreiu'n  houers  I'Ji^land.  Prance. 
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Russia  \vhti  i.  >i!ii\\ed  in  IVrn  s  ir,:in.  ;Mid  lu-  c  <  iiiM-nie.i  ii>  <ij»en 
\  ok<  "h-.nna.  I  Iak>  id.iie,  an  1  ivrtain  <nhir  ]>''i'!s  \,  >  l<>ivi'_rM  ir.ide 
nil  1  :••  ••-:  • !;  MI  •  •  i  i  ^--  7  1. 1.  I  I  c  even  <ent  em  lassies  i«  •  ilie  I'nitctl 
States  .nul  io  r.umpi1  in  i  >''  ainl  1861.  The  kni  >\\ Icd^c  ( >("  the 
t  inter-  >-;se-.-<  '  1/v  tlieduirt  ui"  \'eilii,  ili-.i:-'!)  tin!  exlen-ive, 


,.!;:i  t:  i    re! use    \\li.ii    t!ie    \Ve>tern    j>n\\ers  claimed.      'I  he    Court  of 
!\  \  oi  i!i     :  •    i  ?iiein    •        •    [uirinL;'          .    '    :  -    modk  um    <  i     •  •   >''!di  v 

si lonld  iM'Ver  he  pollute.]    1  >\     •  .insiders.  ! he    port>   .-  IM  -nM  1  >e  i  K  .sed 

\\  hat  special!  v  (ended    t»    i  o-,n plicate    in;;i:ers    ji    ;i>!  -  t  :  i-:s  \\  ,i> 
llie    :  i  ;o.i    nl    (    rl.n'n     I  >  i  :;n  v  •-..      (  );ie    <  •:    llieni.    I  he 

1  'rim  •    •  •:  '  ';:"  -!.f..    :.  '  '  .• .          :-    helievi    I.  in    .        -ei.  ivl      iistnu  timis 

N.  '    in  ;.     n  !    ihe    i   :  :-  •  i    S   Ue-,      ';•>.    !     ,.      I  .    n    m.-Tin-nt 

i  i   >'•/,  i     ''':••:,     lh.'     •-':  "-..  .    •','••  Ml  .••:'..     !•:...'!      In     ' 

•     •'        '    ;     ':     ' ; :  •      "  • :  i : • ' ' .      ;  -     U  iu  een      h.un in'  T      u:d     ,'!i\  il. 

•..''''"  .         ' 

•  >  is    '..  h'  >ni    i:    h.id    I  '••  -:i     '  i ; '.  •  ' ;    i'  •  adniil  .;  !e\\    '  i    •'•  ire. 

\  :;•.;•          .  >\  ' 

'     •     ('•  i',}}\>'\}      I      lh  -els      i  i!      |} if      |  (i  I'AvfS      ilial        ll.ld      I  'Ct'll 

(  ,  -.          i '.        •              i  I;    e-;.  iii  !    iM-'ir  i   nise 

•    '      '     '     •    •      '      •          ii        !1        ii    .  : ;    •  /  •  '      ii     .    [i. in. 

\n    in            '  \     .,     -  ;.         .           \\.is    -••  ..  \,    '        •    I     i  '            •    i'u  h 

I'i:.-     -V  i    •      i 

'  i  !  n;;       'i      i  i~ :  r  ,,.'••             iniii;  i!  !•  .'a    \\  hn  I  <  >n 
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Yed- >  (\\\\  |uiv.  iMi><).  then  in  Ai/.n  CVdi  November.  l><iS),  and 
lastly  at  !  Iak<  >d.ite  (271!]  June.  iSfnj),  where  some  of  them  had 
endeavoured  to  set  up  an  independent  republic. 

The  ^overnment  «i  the  cutmirv  wu>  :'••<  av;  mi-ed  during  iSi'i-  -.•>. 
nominallv  on  the  basis  of  a.  [jure-  absolutism,  v,  itii  the  Mikado 
•as  soli.-  wieldcr  -  -i  all  audi<>rity  !>•>;!:  legislative  and  executive. 
Tims  the  Ikcrarv  jiariv  Ii.'d  triumphs  I.  Al!  their  dreams  were 
realised.  Th.ey  \\x-rehenceiortli  t-i  ha.ve  KMKUI  inr  ihe  Japanese. 
The  Sho^unaLe,  \\liich  luid  adiniiled  the  hiied  barbarian-;.  \vas  no 
uioiv.  'I'A'c.'ii  ll:eir  hope  <  >{  sujiphuiliii^  iuiddhi-in  bv  the  nation;1.! 
reli^ii  •!!.  >hmio.  UMS  in  n're;it  measure  aceomplislievl.  I  in-v 
bcliexvi!  \\i.\\  ]!••  >t  onlv  1'airopean  innoxations,  iml  evervlhin^ 
even  [ajnine-^e.  -  th.a;  \\-as  newer  ihan  .\.l).  '  _•.  \\ould  ii--  !•  irever 
swepi  iiv.'ii\".  limits  \\-(M'i:  \.<>  :J:^>  !>ack  i''  v.'h.i;  the\'  h.'.d  bi;en  in 
the  pnniiiive  a^x-s.  \vhuti  ).;|»a;,  \vas  ivaliv  "  tlie  land  <>j"the  u'ods." 

l-'mn;  iiils  dream  tiiev  \\ere  soon  roii^lilv  \vukened.  I'iie 
slin.-'.\d  warrii >rs  o!  Satsuma  and  C'li'-siifi,  \viiohad  huninnred  tiie 
i:;iv  Tain,  i;  »i  the  ( 'our;  and  the  fads  of  the  scholars  onlv  as  IOIIL;- 
as  tlie'tr  common  enem\',  the  M).">n'niia;e.  remained  in  exisience. 
iii  i\\  lurned  round,  arid  decl.ired  in  tiivmir,  IK  \  merclv  oi'  f  :ix-iu;n 
inlereotirse,  bui  •  .1  the  I-'airopeanisation  <>l  their  o\vn  coiintr\-. 
I  lis'j  ir\-  has  ne\i/r  witnessed  a  nuire  sudden  r  /i/,',i-/~<r/ *•.  Ilist-irv 
has  ne\er  witnessed  a  \\~iser  one.  \\"e  foreigners,  bein^  mere 
lookers-mi,  mav  n>  •  (iuubt  sometimes  reL,rrei  die  substitution  of 
commonplace  Kuropean  \\-ays  fur  tin.:  u'liuer.  the  glamour  of 
picturesque  <)rientalism.  liui  can  ii  be  d'Hibtful  whieh  of  the 
two  civilisations  is  the  higher,  both  materially  and  intellectual! v  ? 
And  does  not  du-  \\hole  experience  of  the  la.-.t  iiiree  luindi^d  years 
i^o  tn  prove'  th.it  no  Oriental  state  \\hieli  retains  distitu'tivelv 
Oriema!  institutions  can  h"pe  to  keep  its  territorv  tree  from 
Western  ai^ression  ?  \\hai  <  if  Iinli.i.'  What  even  i  if  ('lunar 
And  what  was  Commodore  I'errv'>  \~isit  hut  a  threat  to  the 
effect  tint  if  Japan  chose  to  remain  Oriental.  >he  .-InmKi  n<>t  Ixj 
allowed  to  ixmain  her  own  mistress.-  Fn  >m  the  moment  when 
the  intelligent  Samurai  n!"  the  leading  l)aimiate.>  realised  that  the 
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Km''  'peanis.uii  >ii  i'l  tin'  countn  was  a  <iueslion  of  life  ami  death, 
they  (for  t»  this  ilav  the  Lr.overnment  lias  Continued  prat  ticallv 
in  their  hands)  have  never  ceased  carrying'  <  >n  the  \\ork  of  reform 

and    1  >  IV  •IT.reSS. 

I  he  lirs!  and  greatest  step  \vas  when  die  I  )aimvos  themselves 
i  .line  :">rward  to  surrender  their  estates  ami  privileges,  \\hen.  in 
iai  ;.  the  (apanese  feudal  system  ended  a|  >t  >r>  pprialclv  li\"  unninit- 
;:iu ;  f.\i:\i. ;/;•/".  \  tcntralised  iiurej.uerac\  was  se!  up  mi  its  ruins 
(is7ii.  \i  the  s.une  ;nin  ;:11  social  !:• ,':  ''.in  ie-  \\'ore  reniiAx-d, 
Uti  '  lhi>m  -.  ,,-  disestalilished,  an  1  in  peri;1.:  mini  i  'pene  1.  ,ind  posts 

,  teic.uTUjilis  followed  nexl  \"ear  In  r.iil\va\'s—  uei'i  inirodneed. 
In  \^~TI  vatx'iivatioii,  the  luiropran  Laieinlar.  and  latropean  dress 
hT  nl'ikials  \\-ere  adopted,  and  ihe  perseeuiion  of  ( 'hristia.ns  \\;;s 
-topped.  A]  the  same  time  photography,  meal  eatinir.  .md  other 
••  h'.nn  >])eaiiisins  "  eame  pell-mell  into  \o.^ue.  nol  \vitlnnil  i>!mial 
ent'onra^-meni  :  and  an  edict  was  issued  a^ainsi  wearing  tiie 
inieiie.  Steainshii)  c-oiniianies  \\ere  established  (iS-;  iSS;i.  tor- 


the  (.onnnulatioii  of  die  Samurais  pensions  (  IS7A).  a  I5our>e  and 
Cliamber  •  >f  Connnerce  were  inaugurated  ai  Tokyo  (iS-S).  new 
u>des,  inspired  b\-  the  ('ode  Najioleon.  be^an  to  be  published 
(iv^  i.  ,!  Supreme  Court  of  justiee  was  instituted  (1^3).  ;nul 
the  Mnu'lish  Kui'^ira^e  v. as  inlmducei!  into  the  turrieiiluin  o|  ihe 
eoinnion  sell' « -Is  (iSS.j.),  Ab^t  notable,  next  to  is~;.  \\ere 
r>s-  -_  -,],,.  wars  of  tin-  L'Ti'.u  ••  foreign  ll-vi-r.'  \\hen  |apaiu->c 
-11  ietv  wa>  literallv  submerLTed  in  a  llood  of  Muropean  iniluenee, 
siu  h  tiling  ;'.s  ii  ii'eiLrn  dress  loi-  ladies,  danein^'.  athletics,  iai~d- 
pl,i\'iiiL,r.  etc..  i-ti..  toiniii'4  in  \\itii  a  ni^li,  \\hile  \\hat  i^  still 
remembered  as  the  ()-fis/ii/i.  or  "(ireal  l'.ailh(|uake,  shook  the 
irld.  Then  \\ere  administrative  methods  reformed,  die 
hitherto  e\<  essi\'e  number  of  olfuials  redtned.  and  new  men, 
siu'li  as  ho  and  Inoue  names  still  the  most  famous  in  the  land 
assumed  tin-  highest  p'  ists. 

Meantime,    this    enert;eti(     ^nvenuncnt     had     put    down    no    less 
•hive    provincial    risings. — the    Hiiro    Rebellion    ''I    ix7''.  die 
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far  more  dangerous  Satsuma  Rein  Hi'  >n  of  1^77.  headed  bv  the 
ex-lovalist  leader  Saig'i  Takamori.  who  had  taken  umbrage  at 
the  ultra- European  leanings  of  his  colleagues,  ami  the  Saitama 
insurrection  of  1*^4.  Radical  discontent,  too,  hail  been  kept  in 
check  bv  stringent  regulations  concerning  the  press  and  public 
meetings,  and  bv  t!ie  "  Peace  ['reservation  Act"  \vliic!i  banished 
numerous  agitators  and  suspects  from  the  capital  :  -and  foreign 
relations  \vith  the  neighbouring  Asiatic  states  h.ul  been  conducted 
with  vigour,  die  Formo.san  pirates  having  been  chastised  bv  an 
armed  [apane.se  force  in  1874.  and  Luclm  annexed  by  diplomatic 
means  in  1^71;.  During  these  years  of  breatliless  activity 
Kuropeanisation  was  sometimes  pushed  into  finical  details.  For 
instance,  our  drearv  Philistine  institution  of  exhibitions  was 
swallowed  at  a  gulp,  yards  of  tape,  cakes  of  soap,  etc.,  all 
complete,  and  brand-new  orders  of  knighthood  (is7-l  and 
aristocracv  (1^4)  were  created,  sicklv  plants  stirclv,  which,  in 
this  age,  may  vegetate  but  cannot  llourish.  Sucli  vagaries  not 
unnaturall v  led  man}'  grave  judges  to  shake  their  he-ads,  especiallv 
abroad,  where  perhaps  even  to  this  dav  few  thorough! v  appreciate 
the  lac!  that  the  fapane.se  of  the  old  regime'  were  no  men: 
barbarians,  but  a  communitv  as  highlv  cultured  as  it  was  in- 
telligent, a  community  moralised,  humanised  in  the  simple'  but 
wholesome  school  o|  die  Chinese  sages,  knit  together  bv  the 
closest  political  and  social  bonds,  and  even  to  some  slight  extent 
penetrated  bv,  or  at  least  prepared  for.  European  ideas  bv  the 
Dutch  influence  emanating  from  Nagasaki,  which  was  none  the 
levs  real  because  it.  trickled  underground. 

I>ut  to  return,  d  he  (ail tire,  in  i^S-,  of  long-protracted  negotia- 
tions for  treatv  revision  made  of  thai  vear  a  turning-point  in 
modern  Japanese  historv.  A  strong  reaction  set  in  against 
foreigners  and  their  wavs,  leading  occasionally  to  murderous 
attacks  on  foreign  residents  and  even  to  one  on  the  present 
Cxar  o(  Russia,  who  happened,  as  ( '/are\\  itch,  to  be  visiting  japan 
in  iSi;i.  Notwithstanding  reaction,  however,  a  long-promised 
Constitution,  modelled  to  some  extent  on  that  of  Prussia.  wa> 
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^ramcd  :n  iS."M;.  I  nioiiunatelv  n  lailed  Irmii  tin.1  U.TV  i  n'^inniii^' 
in  work  smoothly,  and  tin-  average  life  of  ministries  has  been  .  >nlv 
about  tue'v;-  months.  ."Mimmarv  suspension.  !<  ill-  .\\  ,i:u  on  \i.>Ient 
altercations,  lias  come  to  K-  looked  forward  to  as  the  most  likelv 
fate  of  the.  vearlv  session.  Meanwhile  ih"  Lnv.dual  development 
nt  divers  political  parlies  in  the  sia:  e  '  is  ln-lpc-il  io  iihiucc 
coiisiik'ral)lc  cxac'crbalion  oi  ,  (.-lin^-,  ,nul  th;.  sjnv.iil  of  !iril>orv 
and  corruption  IM--  tciub.'d  1. 1  io\\vr  ;!u-  standard  oi  juiMii  !ilc. 
I'K'--;d'.'"-  tin-  [;;'o;iuilii'ation.  troni  linn..:  !o  ;  nif.  i  •!  tin1  nc\v  i  •  idc- 
(set1  Artii  !e  on  [,\\\  ).  the  most  iniportaii!  a.'/nini  -ii,  ;  :\  ;•  e\'enls  >  >\ 
the  lasi  fe'/  \  >-.;'-  i:  :\  •  heen  the  proiiiu!i;ali-  -n  •  ihe  I  .•  «cal 
Sdt-(  ioveHiinciil  At  i  in  i^N>.  the  ^rap.inuj;  oi  lioiunie^  i<  T  11:1 
lion  and  shipliuiKlin^  in  i>i/>.  and  the  ;u!o]>tii.n  ,  ,|  ihr  _•;,  .Id 
•itaiuLird  i'!  i  ^>r;.  !  n  iniern  itional  p-  i!itii.s,  ; !  iv\  isioii  >  >l  liie 
trealiesv.it!]  tlie  \arious  Lrreal  po\\er>  i.  ills  fur  prominent  notice. 
'I'h  it  -\iiii  Kn^'land  \vas  concluded  (ii>!.  in  August.  iS<^  :  that 
\vitli  ihe  I  ni'.ed  S;.1!  .i  |I-u  iiioiitli>  iater.  '  Ireai  |  lal  i'i  'lii  •<  n 
in  in  \\  ,:>  :  •  '  '  '  'ii.  m  !  Siyiy.  liK'se  ne\\  realtes  c  une.  into  j.  >:\  r. 
1  irin^in.';  -ill  re>idenl  ;  >rei;  IHT>  uithin  the  >^ope  o|'  |ap;;nex  la\\. 
At  tin  s.ini''  iinie  the  v.  hole  ioiintr\  was  ilir  >\vn  op^n  loihem 
(or  ir.i'li.'  and  iv.-ii  lence.  a  >  '.  •  '._;•  v.  hit.  h  nr.isi  in  •:'••  ind  in-  >re 
temi  to  !  ifo]  •  •  •  evi-n  tin1  remote]  rural  ili>tricN.  M <>!'••<  >\er. 
despite  \vhal  h.is  ji;v,  l)n;n  --aid  about  the  imperfect  \\orkim;  ol 
th"  constitutional  muhine.  the  nation  is  ^rra\luall\  developing 

'H'^h  '  'i-irnii'd  i  >v  iM'.  iLiTa  phii  ;i  p<  i.-ii  ii  >n 

and    -  nrdily    nationil    in    viiiiTiieir.    it    h  i>    beioiin    \\'i-s|erii  in  its 
,i;ni >  an  !  niethi  >  ;  . 

\\"  ir  i:  :  -  :  'en  an  a  11- import  ant  lacior  >  luring  tin  la>l  decade, 
all-important,  bccansi-  miiitarv  suet  e.sx's  1 1, i\  e  raised  |,ipan  to  the 
r,:n!x  o)  ,,  'jriMt  [io\\ri".  So  IOHL;  a-  her  impro\'emen!s  \\ere 
e.t  oiii  ijiiii. .  a\imiiiistrati\ i-.  si  icntilic.  and  humanitarian  merely. 
Kurojii-  lo.  ,l-."d  o]  puruiii>iiii^lv.  a-  al  ihe  tollen'e  exercises  o|  a 
clever,  forward  lad.  lint  v.  hen  ihi.-  same  lad  shoucd  himscll 
to  1  »•  a  thorough  man  of  war,  Mui'opc's  tone  1  ic^.m  to  i  han^e. 

'I'ln-re    have    been    three   wars    durinj-    the    Li>t    ten    vears.       Ihe 
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first,  \\hich  t<K.k  place  in  1894--=;,  was  waged  against  China  to 
settle  a  long-standing  dispute  between  the  two  empires  about 
Korea.  In  it  Japan  demonstrated  (what  Europe  should  have 
discovered  long  ago)  thai  the  supposed  political  might  of  the 
Chinese  empire  was  but  a  bubble  waiting  to  be  pricked.  Within 
a  year  of  the  declaration  of  hostilities,  China  was  forced  to  cede 
to  japan  the  peninsula  of  Piao-tung,  besides  paying  a  heavy 
indemnity.  But  European  respect  could  not  be  gained  all  at 
once.  Russia,  which  was  then  counted  as  irresistib.lv  strong,  wanted 
Liao-tung  for  herself;  so  she  issued  a  summons  to  her  humble 
follower  France,  and  also  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  which  was 
bound  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg  bv  ties  of  hereditary  friendship. 
The  three'  together  forbade  the  cession  of  any  territory  on  the 
Chinese  mainland:  and  Japan,  unprepared  to  face  such  a 
coalition,  had  to  content  herself  with  the  island  of  Formosa.  Her 
mortification  was  great,  rejoicings  over  the  victory  gained  were 
abandoned;  particularly  bitter  was  the  disillusionment  caused 
by  Germany's  having  joined  this  unholy  alliance,  -German}', 
whom  official  Japan  had  ever  admired  and  striven  to  imitate,  and 
whose  hostile  interference  came  as  a  bolt  from  the  blue.* 

The  second  military  expedition  of  the  present  reign  took  place 
in  1900.  When  the  world  looked  mi  aghast  at  the  spectacle  of 
<t  handful  of  foreigners  in  Peking  defending  themselves  against 
overwhelming  odds,  the  Japanese  contingent  of  the  allied  army 
was  the  first  to  bring  rescue. 

One  incidental  result  of  such  close  contact  with  European 
diplomacy  and  with  European  soldiers  was  to  diminish  the  respect 
of  the  Japanese  for  Europe.  They  discovered  that  their  revered 
Western  instructor  in  science  and  the  practical  arts  was  no  better 
morally  than  themselves,  less  good,  indeed  :  that  his  unctuous 
phrases  and  laboured  circumlocutions  were  a  mere  veil  tor  vulgar 
greed.  At  the  same  time;  it  began  lo  be  suspected  that  as  soldiers. 
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Lou,  the  \1\"e>;erner-'  inin'ht  In.1  n<  >  braver  ihan  die  Japanese, 
less  hnxvc  perhap-.  When  therefore,  in  i<;  4,  Ru-M.rn  aggression 
in  Main,  hnri :  and  Korea  had  become  a  -standing  menace  to 
jaii.uic.--i1  independence,  an.l  repealed  protests  proved  in r.i\ ailing, 
Japan  silcnt.lv  an.!  s\\if;!v  rnshed  on  her  ^i^antir  foe,  v.  ;:h  the 
ivsu!;,  ihiiiisi  incredible  to  I'Aii'i i])can  scl!-sutiicicnc\",  iliai  Ku--;  i  • 
navv  \\\is  practicall\  ainiiliilatctl  in  llltlc  mure  ilian  t\vu  numtli-.. 
The  o >n!licl  i--  -'.ill  in  pn^'iv^^  mi  l.niil.  U'liaievcr  nvav  \>c  us 
final  issue,  mie  fae!  lias  Jee]>lv  ini|ires^e'l  ali  t!i«>se  VA!M,  li\-  l.>n^ 
resilience  inni  >H'j-  the  Japanese  aiul  lainili.intv  •  ;  lan^'ii.i^'e, 

been    able    in    \\atcli    the     Ulinule    uf   all    cla>se-    iluriii^    tin- 
varii  ins  \vars  and    niher   ehan^res    !ien-    bnullv    skclcheil  :      i1,  i-  the 

menial    siurdiness    and    heallhiness  of  ihe    naiinnal      liai 
'I'!)'-    assumed    inieHivtiial    inferioriiv    of    l'"ar-lvastern    nation.i     ai 
leas!  .  if  //;A'  l;,ir-r';-'  -ni  iKilimi      i- 1    l''.nn>]iean.s  lias   !>een  dispn^/ed 
Disjm  >ved,  likewise,  is  the  suppnsed  m.iral  inierii  >ritv  .  .1  ••  ih-  .idn-n  " 
i     ti.  >n-        '          -:       '    :•.       "  he.itlieii  '     iv.i  i !•  >:i      !•>   ( 'In  .       !•'•  ii 

n>  i  i  »iie  i'nllv    t.'_;'ni-!n!    ni'  t!u-    events    <  >','  the    la>i    tortv    vears   e.Mi 
v    *   lirisiian     [-'.nri  •:  >ean     n;iiii  -n    L,  mid    ha\e    MI  .\\  :i 
itself  readier    t>>    aekiiiAvled^e    i;s    ll.nner    ern'i^.    nmn.-    !;',ieli,ibl" 
in       I!        ,  •      '  i  iki-r    .md    in.  Me    UK  ideral 

di]  i!'  'in.ii  v,    ni'ij-e    ihivalniiis     ind    hnniane    in    svar.      li    there    !"• 
in\    "Yell'  'V.     Peril."  ii     must  >in  n    Kur.  >|>e's  *  A\  n  _;».  >d 

ijiialit:.--  !  irin^1  surpassed  In   a  higher  n'rade    .if  those  sanu-  (jnalitie^ 
;:.,'-.      SIR  h      ie    ihe  a^:.  ini-.!;;  IIL;    n-sM1;-     •        •  '  • 
r!.  '  in    ihe  par!    '  >i     ;    \vh'  "le  irati'  -ii.  v.  hit  h   -.1 '.-    i'.^eli    ;:i    ' 


•  i.  ii. -    ri'i    'nmieiiiied,        ;•  -: 

-  •         •  .  '  .      Japan    l>  •  ivi    iinm 
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Murrav,  etc.,  hold,  it  is  true,  a  respectable  position  as  embodving 
the  usual  traditional  account  of  the  subject.  Brinkley,  too,  in 
his  Y<!/>'j,'i  'jnl  Chiiii!.  lets  in  welcome  light  on  one  highlv 
important  side  uf  the  subject,  namely,  manners  and  cusb >ms  and 
the  growth  of  various  arts.  l!ut  in  the  d<  >main  of  history  proper 
his  loose  method,  his  failure  to  quote  original  authorities,  and 
above  all  his  lack  of  the  critical  facultv  render  him  an  unsafe 
L,ruide,  except  for  the  events  of  the  last  fbrtv  vears  whose  gradual 
unfolding  he  has  personal! v  watched,  i'hus,  a  trustworthy  historv 
of  Japan  remains  to  be  \vritten, — a  work  which  should  do  fi  >r 
everv  ccnturv  \vhat  Mr.  Aston  has  done  [or  the  earliest  ccnturie> 
onlv,*  and  Mr.  Murdoch  ior  the  single  centurv  from  1^42  to 
\(i~.\.  Here  more  than  anvwhere  else  is  it  necessary  to  listen 
at  backdoors.  t»i  peep  through  conventional  fences,  a.nd  to  sift 
native  evidence  hv  the  li.n'ht  of  foreign  testimony.  We  should 
know  next  to  nothing  of  what  mav  l>e  termed  the  Catholic  episode 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  had  we  access  to  none 
but  the  official  Japanese  sources.  I  low  can  we  trust  those  same 
sources  when  they  deal  with  limes  vet  more  remote?  There 
seems  little  doubt  thai  the  ruling  powers  at  anv  given  time 
manipulated  both  the  more  ancient  records  ilIKl  the  records  of 
their  own  age,  in  order  to  suit  their  own  private  ends.  Some- 
limes,  indeed,  the  process  mav  ha\e  been  almost  unconscious. 
The  modern  Japanese  themselves  are  beginning  to  auake  lo 
these  considerations,  so  far  as  the  centuries  immediate!  v  preci-din^ 
their  own  are  concerned.  Dr.  Shi^eiio  An-eki.  for  instance,  th-- 
greatest  living  authorit\-  on  Japanese  histofv,  lias  undertaken  to 
prove  how  certain  historical  episodes  were  ':  cooked  '  under  th<' 
Tokii'rawa  dvnastv  of  S'lt'i^uns.  Hut  the  process  of  "cooking" 


*  S<:>-  liis  <jss:i-/  utititK-t  K.trly  JafrtnfSi-  I Hs.i-.n-y,  ;:rii,t,.i  in  Vol.  X\'I.  fun  l.ofth.' 
"Asiatic  Tran.--a.;ti,-ns,;!  and  liis  ,  la!-r:,!.-!y  annoUit.-.I  tr;i:,-!:!ii.  MI  u!'  tin:  "  .V/.v ';.-A'-V 
imblishcd  by  tbr-  Japan  Socii:ty  in  i*  •'.  'i'ln;  f>.rni.-r  a;i[-,n)acln.'s  the  siibji.vt  cliielly  tn-i:. 
thu  Chiiiosi!,  the  lattur  from  tin.- Jap-.iiR-?.:,  sitlu.  MunKich's  wurl.  is  entitle]  .!///,.-  •-_<••/ 
Jafan  fr-Jin  A.I'.  /;/-'  ,(>;••>•  !  '  !':•.-  fwtti  T:m,;  but  ..:•]>•  Vol.  I.,br:n-in.^  tin:  -tor> 
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still  persist,  a^  mav  he  scon  hv  anv  critical  pairofevcs  tiiat  \\ill 
take  the  trouMe  to  examine  contempt  >rary  official  d<  -cument-;.  and 
m<  ire  especially  the  text-books  published  fur  use  in  the  schools. 
Ouitc  interesting  is  the  naivete  "I  the  ellort  so  t>  <  trim  ami  pare 
the  records  u|  the  pa<t  as  to  make  it  appear  that  the  >pirit  no\\ 
ruling  tiie  nation,  lias  been.  t<i  u->e  a  c<  msecratcd  phrase.  "  unbroken 
i< '','  a.^res  eternal." 

.\  liule  reflection  \\ill  show  ili.n  such  manipulations  ol  historv 
are  likeh'  to  be  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  in  Oriental 
countries.  The  love  of  truth  f  <r  trutli's  ^ake  i»  nut  a  general 
hum, in  L haracteristic,  but  one  of  the  exception,!]  traits  of  the 
.M'ulern  European  miiul.  developed  slo\\lv  hv  manv  causes,  thielh 
l>\  those  habits  «f  accurac\'  \\hich  ph\>ical  science  doe^  so  miu.li 
to  foster.  Tlie  concern  o(  ancient  peoples  and  of  ('riental  pe»plc> 
has  ahvavs  been,  not  so  miuh  truth  as  edification.  (  hu^ide 
Miirope  and  her  colonies  it  is  easv  to  manipulate  records,  because 
siuh  manipulation  shocks  no  one  deeplv.  because  the  people 
are  lold  nothing  about  the  m  itter,  and  because,  even  it  thev 
\\eretold,  ih'-v  have  neitln  r  ihe  means  nor  (lie  ini.lination  lobe 
(  ni  u  al. 

Meamvhile,  in    her   attitude    towards    hislorieal    studies,; 
else.     |a]Mii    is    und'T^oin^'    a    metamorphosis.      Her    literati    have 
hcen  ih    the    desire    to    emulate    Kuropr    the    tritical    and 

,u  i  urate.  and  n'o\'crnment  h.i^  laudablv,  ifsomeuh;it  sp.isinodii.alh", 

: .   ir   eff  m s,  bv    01 1  nsii  >nallv    dev>  'tint,'    a  s;: 

Niim    to    ihe    defraval    of    expenses.        An     enormous    amount    of 
his!<-rii   ;'    :;.;'-::    ;    i;:-    bei-n    miearihed    ti'om    the    archixes    "!    the 
i ••-. - 1  ),•:•:  \  '-.  from  tt-mple  \\\<  irds.  and,  other  miscellaneous  sources. 
•   \\ith    -'    ie    01 1  imvnces   iinlv,  but    \\itli   trade,  inilu--li'\'. 
lure,  iiKinners    ,md    i  U-MOIU-,  everv tiling    in    >hort    thai  u:'oes  to 

This    text,  ;i  rr.Hrj'r'  I    t  linur 

!     illustrations,    i-    ^-lov/lv    pa^sinu;    through     the 
j  ifr-s.    .M;  1    :-    !•-..] .-,.;,-,  I    •  ,    •         ;         \-,  ihnnes  of   i.  pair1     each, 

(-oji.i;    ,  .f  them    in    f,u  -imilc)  >  >'~  <  <\'i-r  i       .    • 
,'olinnr-    m'  >i'e  •  •:    '•         i,iur'->  e,n  h.       \  ^}  - 
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has  been  announced  as  the  probable  date  oi'  completion.  Such  i> 
I  he  f)(ii  Xifnin  S/iiryii,  or  "Materials  for  the  History  of  (}rcat 
japan,"  with  its  sequel  the  Dai  Xi/i<>n  Koblinsho,  or  "Ancient 
Documents  of  (ireat  japan. " --  works  evidently  destined  to  rank 
among  those  which  are  "more  admired  than  read,"  but  which 
perhaps  some  future  Japanese  historian,  without  "cooking,"  in 
the  bad  sen.se  of  the  term,  will  judiciously  boil  dov.n  into 
something  m;>re  palatable  to  the  ordinary  reader.  (See  also  Article 
on  TKKATIKS.  ) 

Incense  Parties.  'I'here  is  an  elaborate-  ceremonial  called 
kiki-kn.  or  •'  incense-snihing,"  that  has  been  a  favourite  ever  since 
A.I).  1500,  and  still  counts  its  votaries  among  esthetically  minded 
person-;.  The  L;ist  oi  it  is  this  :-  -The  ho4  produces,  from  among 
a  score  oi' different  kinds  of  incense,  five  kinds,  to  each  of  which 
he  affixes  at  pleasure  a  new  name  founded  on  some  litcrarv 
allusion,  and  each  name  receives  a  number.  The  various  kinds 
are  then  burnt  in  irregular  order,  sometime.-,  in  combinations  of 
two  or  three  kinds,  and  the  guests  have  to  write  down  the 
corresponding  numbers  on  slips  of  paper  bv  means  of  certain 
signs  symbolical  ol  the  chapters  in  a  celebrated  classical  romance 
called  (it'iiji  Mono- gaidi'i.  lie  who  guesses  hot  wins  a  prize. 
When  the  nose  gets  jaded  bv  much  smelling,  it  is  restored  to 
normal  discrimination  bv  means  of  vinegar. 

All  this  will  sound  to  the  foreign  reader  like  .in  innocent,  not 
to  say  insipid,  little  j,;n  <!>•  sue/tie,  such  as  might  suggest  itself  to 
a  partv  of  school-girls.  Hut  remember  that  Old  Japan  was  m 
its  Childhood,  its  second  childhood.  The  art.  the  science,  the 
mv>ter\'  of  iuceiise-sniiling  was  practised  by  priests.  l)aimvo>, 
and  other  reverend  seigniois.  The.  incense-burners;  and  odier 
utensils  emplo\x:d  were  rare  works  of  art,  the  meetings  were 
conducted  with  grave  etiquette,  serious  treatises  have  been  written 
on  tlnv  subject,  in  a  word,  incense-snifling.  coming  next  to  th>- 
tea  ceremonies  in  die-  estimation  of  men  of  taste,  was  a  pastime 
a;  once  erudit'-  ,md  aristocratic,  md  one  \\hich  no  J..:panoe 
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\\ould  ever  ha\c  tin  nielli  >•!  j.ikin^  ai><nu.  Xnr  need  a  rain  >peau 
joke  about  ii.  Have  \\c  ii1  >;  rather  cau^e  li>r  wonder,  pcrplcxitv, 

almost    awe.    in     the     Spectacle     o|     ,!     nation's     intellect     p>itH(    "!I     .  -,n 

such  de\i<ui-  ir.uk--  as  tin-  incense-snitiiiu;'  and  the  -nil  more 
mi  ML',  lie  tea  c  c!vm<  >nies.  and  tin  bouquets  arranged  phiiii-oplncaliv. 
and  gardens  n.'iircsei'itin^  the  cardinal  virtues?  Such  --trict  rules. 
-in  h  Lrr,\\\'  faces,  such  c-udlc-s-  tenuinolo^ies.  sn  iniuii  a  |.>al">ui 
11:  iihinur  '. 

I  'hi-    article',    read    ;>^vilu-:'    with    ili<     Ariicic-s    ><r,    I'^soi  KRH  I.-.M 
,;nd  the  Ti:.\  C'KRKMISN'IK.-  and    \\ith    j)-.  irlimis  <>)    ilms>:    >  »n  l''i.ov,  i-  R- 
L\ml  (  lAKDKNs,  will    ,'ih'rd    a    iniiii|  i.-e    int'.i   .1  -insular  |iiu:si:   •  >i    the 
(  'nenUil    character,      i;-    ]>n  ineiicss    t<>    duell    mi    -tilijecis    >ini]il\ 
[•ecau-'e    thev    arc    <ild    and     niv.si^rim:-.    it-    K.\e     <>','    i'!a!i.u 
c  •  •;;,  e:\  ed  iiiotlioils  •  >i  killing  liinc'. 
Books    reooiimiended.      I.  :'.!•":.    H'-arn'-     ,'..    -..   •/        ."•'.(.".•    .    \rii.l 


Indian  liiiluenee    .>n    fa  pan    is  a    vast  and  viini 
sul'ieit,  v.liich    the    pre-mi    writer   does    n<  4    leei    hini-cli    fitti 
c>']',-  \viiii  :      he  men  i\     su^'ests    ii    in    the    Iinpc   iliat  -nine  helUT- 
eijinpjic'd    >i  h:  i!,rr    will    take    n    up    an/i  d'i    it    ju-tiie.       in    .;  sen-e 

lanie     !5uddhi,-ni,    and     Duddhi-ni    hp  ni-'ht    civilisation.      Chinese 

•    .il     iti  in  :    1'iii    th'-n    Chin.i    !iad    l>een    iar    more     deejilv     tii 

ui'h    the     Indian    dve    than    i-    p-ner;i!!\'    adinittcil    even    !>\     the 

(  '!ii::     •    '      iii-i-!',  es.        I'h  i-    Japanese.  \\  h;n%  kn-  >\\  ;IILV.  •  'i  i    ii;r>e  :  fin: 

i  I!  th.i'     IJ'iildiii-ni    i-    Indian,  i!'  '1    i  in!  v    Iialiituailv     niu'trrate  l  hc- 

llud          •  :Teai    matter-  :    the\     h.ne    \i»  adequate 

ni'tit'ii     •:    the     .'.  a\     in    \\liiih    -mailer    details    .  .;     ;heir    l:\es    and 

.ii-iaiu!1.  [ii.il    the    elder!  v    man    ''I'    w.iinan    xvlm    liec^me-.  a-   die".' 

•     i-,  1     iid,-    uver    die    care    M|"  th<     Ir  'U-i  In  -Id    I 

:,''.:     .•'..'       '     •'  .     ;ind     ,imii-e-     him     IT     her-ell     li\     ;;-:!  :;:     '»  .     die 
'    .   .      lhe\     d'  i    i  /  '     :  <    il;-e    liral     thi-  c:heer\ 
'!d    indi\  idii.il    i-    the    lineal  repiv-eni 

:'  ••;  •'  \      '•  -      I  ]}>.':.'        '  ' 
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age,  his  world!  v  duties  performed,  retired  to  the  solitude  of 
ihe  forest,  there  ID  ponder  on  the:  vanity  of  all  phenomena,  and 
attain  to  the  abs;  >rplii  m  of  self  in  the  \\orUbsou!  through  profound 
mctapln  sical  meditation.  (  )r  take  the  complications  treated  of  in 
Diir  Article'  on  XA.MKS:  the  "  true  name,"  \vliich  is  kept  secret. 
is  an  Indian  heritage.  The  fire-drill  !<  >r  producing  the  sacred 
lire  at  the  great  Shinto  shrines  of  ise  and  I/umo  seems  ID  he 
Indian  :  die  elaboration  of  ancestor-worship  seems  to  be  Indian  : 
all  philological  research  in  the  Kar-Kast  is  certainly  of  Indian 
origin,  even  ID  the  arranging  of  the  Japanese  syllabaries  in  their 
familiar  ( >rder.  X>>t  <.>nlv  can  some  of  the  current  fairv-tales  be 
trac'ed  to  stories  told  in  the  Ihiddhist  sutras,  Inn  so  can  some  oi 
the  legends  of  the  ShintD  ivligion.  notwithstanding  the  claim 
LonfidenUv  pui  Ibrxvard.  and  loo  easily  accepted  by  Kuropean 
writers,  to  the  eiiect  that  everything  Shint">  is  pnrelv  aboriginal. 
'ihe  \er\'  language  has  been  liiRtured.  many  learned  words  being 
t -I  Indian  derivation,  and.  e\'en  a  fe'-\-  ci.)mmon  (uies,  such  as 
ii,'".i/-r.  "  pock-marks  :  "  i.'hr,  "  water  baled,  out  of  a  boat  :  "  A/.d/.* 
"  fool  ;  "  (/(//"',  ••  cremation  :  "  //.ui/i'i,  "  master,"  originally  "  parish- 
ioner  (lit.  "giver,"'  thai  is.  "  contributor  to  ;i  temple")  :  li.iclii 
"bowl:"  kaicarci.  "tile:  .w/'////  ••  xandal-wood  (\s"e  Mnglish 
having  borrowed  the  same  Imlian  \\'ord  for  tins  Indian  thing): 
sni'tJ,  ••  the  skv  :  "  to  sav  nothing  of  such  \vords  connected  with 
religion  as  ^tirti/i.  "  temple  :  '"  ^Jniihni.  "  piiest  "  (Mngli-h  shiinuui  is 
the  same  word)  :  /•;<',. ^\i.  "  \-estmenl  ;  "  s/i-iri.  "  relic,  "  and  numerous 
•  'ihcrs.  Indiaii  <>i  tom-sc  i-;  ali  Iluddhist  religious  architecture 
and  sculpture  :  Indian  is  the  use  of  lea  now  so  characteristic  oi 
('him;  and  japan:  India  has  dictated  the  national  diet,  ibsiering 
rice-culture  and  discrediting  the  use  of  ilcsh.  \\hich  seems  t<> 
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\\  e  jet  do\\n  the  above  just  as  ihev  occur  to  us.  The  idea 
su^ested  will  bear  elaboration,  (he  steps  of  the  process  bein^  in 
each  case  these  :  first  from  India  to  ("hina.  second  from  China 
to  Korea,  third  from  Korea  to  Japan;  or  else  from  China  to 
Japan  direct,  without  Korean  intervention,  but  this  !<•»  often 
except  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Industrialism.  About  die  year  1880,  industrialism  leapt  into 
existence  in  this  land  which,  under  the  old  regime,  had  been 
divided  between  an  exclusive  aristocracy  and  a  humble  peasantrv, 
both  extreme! v  simple  in  their  tastes.  Xo\v  almost  every  town 
has  its  sheaf  of  smoke-stacks.  Jive  thousand  breaking  the  skv-linc 
in  Osaka  and  its  suburbs  alone.  Hut  why  attempt  to  LMVC  .statistics 
which  a  tew  weeks  will  turn  into  ancient  liistorv?  Xot  a  month 
passes  \\ithout  seeing  new  manufactories  of  cement.  carpcK  soap. 
glass,  umbrellas,  hats,  matches  watches,  bicvcles,  smeltin^-works, 
electrical  works,  steel  foundries,  mac! line-shops  of  evcrv  sort.  Xor 
is  everything  lelt  to  private  enterprise  ;  government  siep^  in  uith 
liberal  bounties.  The  silk  industrv,  once  conlined  to  (.crlain 
narrow  districts,  is  fast  spreading  over  die  entire  Lent  re  and.  .south. 
Formc-rlv  the  Xakascndo  was  an  old-world  trail  amoni;'  the 
mountains.  '1  he  last  time  we  travelled  alon^  the  new,  Finely 
graded  carriage  road,  we  were  wakened  every  morning  by  the 
scream  o)  tin-  factory  wliislle.  Journeying  on  and  ivac  hin^  the 
town  oi  Koiu,  \\ c  found  its  silk  filatures  to  be  now  us  most 
noteworthy  Midit,  troops  of  --iris  coming-in  ai  live  cvcrv  morning 
and  working  siraii;hi  on  till  ei^-ht  at  r.i^'lit,  fifteen  hours  at  a. 

stretch  I 

Tin:  cloud  of  liscoiuenl  that  has  darkened  industrialism  in  die 
\\Vsi  a!n  uly  begins  to  obscure  the  Japaiu-se  skv.  The  "  rights 
of  lab--ur  ire  asserting  themselves.  \\'e  hear  of  frcqucnl  strikes, 

than    which     iiodiin^    c,ui     be    iman'iiu'd     further    i'rom    dn-    \\holc 

menial  attitude  ot    the    uorkin^    class   of  even  seventeen  years  a^o. 

For  them,    is   h.r  •.ubjects  generally,  the   \\atchword    was,  not  rights, 

|uiie    i   iic is    ii  >\''  .id.       riic-  spri'ad  oi    'li1-. 
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spirit,  the  sudden  rise  in  prices  ami  consequently  in  wages  since 
the  China  war  of  1894-5,  and  the  adaption  of  a  gold  standard 
have  affected  Japanese  industrialism  unfavourably.  Neither  has 
Japanese  ambition  been  content  with  those  fields  of  industrial 
activitv,  where  natural  advantages  counterbalanced  the  lack  of 
experience,  organisation,  and  capital.  It  is  probably  true  also 
that  Japanese  labour  and  Far-Kastern  labour  general!  v  is  less 
cheap  in  the  long  run  than  appears  at  first  sight;  the  result  of 
the  mechanic's  daily  toil  has  been  found  inferior  in  quality,  and 
especiallv  in  quantity,  to  that  of  his  \Vestern  rival.  Doubtless, 
Japan  is  passing  from  the  agricultural  into  the  industrial  stage,  and 
she  may  look  forward  to  a  bright  future,  with  China's  huge  market 
at  her  gates.  Nevertheless,  so  far  as  our  o\vn  mills  and  factories 
are  concerned,  we  see  little  reason  f<  >r  alarm  at  the  prospect  ot 
competition  in  this  quarter. 

Two  or  three  of  the  characteristically  Japanese  industries,  or 
rather  arts — for  arts  they  were --such  as  lacquer  and  wood-engrav- 
ing, have  been  treated  separately  in  this  book.  Hut  to  walk 
amidst  the  din  of  sledge-hammers  and  the  smoke  of  factory 
chimneys  is  not  to  our  taste,  neither  have  we  the  talent  to  discourse 
of  the  two  thousand  three  hundred  odd  Japanese  banks,  or  of  the 
brand-new  insurance  companies,  or  of  the  joint-stock  companies 
which,  'alter  all,  arc  n>  >t  diin.u's  Japanese,  but  things  Kuropean 
recently  transplanted. 
Book  recommended.  Tin;  Ifi-itis/i  c>nxnl<n-  /'>-,,,/<•  A'./- »•.>.•,. 

Japan.  Uur  word  '•  Japan,"  and  the  Japanese  Xi/ion  or  KiJ^nn. 
arc  alike  corruptions  of  ^Y//-/'.-'//.  t he  Chinese  pronunciation  of  t he- 
characters  "Q  ~/f^  lilerallv  "sun-origin,"  that  is,  "the  place  the 
sun  comes  from,"  a  name  given  to  Japan  bv  the  Chinese  on 
account  of  die  position  of  the  archipelago  to  the  east  of  their 
own  country.  Marco  Polo's  /.ijnin^u  and  the  poet.'  Ci[,an^<>  are 
from  the  same  Chinese  compound,  with  the  addition  of  the  word 
Kim  (Jap.  k'tkit),  ^  which  means  "country.'" 

I'he  nani'-  XUmn   (  ••  Japan"  )  seems   in  have   been  ;irM    official  I  v 
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i-mpii  i\ed  l'\  ill--  ].:; '  .  ;i:  -  '•  ur|  'Vt.-niiiii.Mii  in  YD.  <•>-  .  I k-i>  -re  ilia; 
linir.  tin.-  usual  native  designation  « >i  die  i'<>unir\  \v.is  I'dtn.i'o. 
|>n>[.erlv  die  mine  •- >t  "iu-  »!  die  Lt.-nir.il  [ir»vintes.  ]\it>i:ij»  an<l 
()-/ni-\u.'ii.  tl  .:  is,  "tli'.'  (  ireat  Anvils!  (\mntrv.  are  I  he  names 
still  i  •  ;••.  :'ene> i  iii  in'flrv  aiul  belles-lettres,  [aiun  has  nther  am  ie.nl 
u.uiifs.  s,;me  i  ij  \\liith  ,;rt  n|  learned  Icniftli  and  lluindiTin' 


Auiuiun--.         i!i!i  >vc  --1!..!'  ii"',  1  1.  •;  lin  the  n-.idiM  witii  ,ui  rnunu  Tati'  >ii 

<  .;"  ilii-in.      Ar^     turthcr  L  uriu.sii  v    i  HI   this  head  ii'ra\  lie  sati-lii'd  \>\ 

i    'i  -  •:  •-!::.;  ih-  :  ];a^"','.>    i  •!    ;li''  "  /••  ••  i:  i      (sci-  '•  Asiaiit  I'r.ii   ..\i  !    •' 
YI  •].  X  .  S'.i]  ij  ik'iucnl  i. 

Japanese  People  (Characteristics  of  thei.     An 

•  '  iho  i  luir.'.t  icris'iit  <    >  •;'  a    |)0"[>li-  nnisl  deal    \viih  ',  .>.  >  •  m.iin  [i  >::  \.  . 
n.iiiu'l  \\    pii\>H,-l    cliarat  UM'isti'.'-.    and    nuMi!  il    t  h\r.u  u.-n-ii'.  --.      \\  >.' 
l;i>!    -''     a,     k--.\     \\'i>rd>    ::!•.''!!     ila:     plivsif.il     t  har.u  i:.'ri--dt    . 
!•'.-••  .  in!  Tinai  i-m    :•  •    Dr.    ;  ' 

..  lii.ir  !>'i.    in..i|.  .^ra.!i  rutiilr  1    //     !<•    ,'  /.'/-//   •;    /•'/.     •;.-  (  •    •  :    : 


1.      i';i-,    K  AI   (  'n  \K  \'  i  i-.ki-i  ;«  s.      .\s  stau-d  in  tin-  Artii  '• 

\     :       ihr      |j]i.llirsr     ;irr     M  ,  vll^i  ns,    il),;i     ;s.     tlicv     at'  llisllt'd 

.  :        :  '    ,  '.     ]    .   '  I  •  ::..!] 

-.    ,nd    .  he-.;,  I.P  -.idi-h    |       - 

11   ;      H...S-I         •       lr-       ,     '     |i   ,-l\      >i'i     ry,  s,        'i  hr-,,  .     \\iil, 

•  .      MI    i        !.  ndniy    I         .      i     '  :        '         :       ,  ! 

!     f  n.ti,1  .         -    !  I.K]    «•  '      ••»"     Jasian.-r      \r.   :di   . 

'•'!:;••  ••  ;  i     |  •(•  •]  '}••    •  :'    I'.i:     ••       •          i         '  :  ! 

•    i  ':••••     '       '       1  1  M1'  'in  tili'j     ja\v  s  ).  j     !!  \-     M.  isr,  t  '  -lU'si-    1  1,'  :;\  -  1  anl  \" 
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average  stature  of'  European  women.  The  women  are  propor- 
tionate! v  smaller.  The  lower  classes  are  mo.vdv  strong,  with 
well-developed  arms.  legs,  and  chests.  The  upper  classes  are 
t'  -i  i  i  iften  weakly. 

The  above  description  will  perhaps  not  be  considered  Haltering. 
But  it  is  not  ours  ;  it  is  the  doctors'.  Then,  loo,  ideals  of  beaut v 
differ  from  land  to  land.  We  Anglo-Saxons  consider  ourselves  a 
handsome  rare.  But  what  are  we  still,  in  the  eyes  of  the  majority 
of  the  Japanese  people,  but  a  set  of  big.  red,  hairv  barliarians  with 
green  eves  : 

The  Japanese  women  arc.  on  the  whole,  better-looking  than  the 
men,  and  have,  besides,  prcllv  manners  and  charming  voices.* 
Village  beauties  are  rare,  most  girls  of  the  lower  class  \\ithanv 
pretentious  to  good  looks  being,  a-;  it.  would  seem,  sent  out  to 
service  at  tea-houses  in  the  town-;,  or  else  earlv  obtaining  husbands. 
Japanese  children,  with  their  dainty  liule  wavs  and  old-fashioned 
appearance,  always  insinuate  themselves  into  the  affections  of 
loreign  visitors.  ( )ld  and  young  alike  are  remarkable  for  quietness 
of  demeanour.  The  gesticulations  of  a  southern  Kuropean  fill 
them  with  amaxemenl.  not  to  sav  contempt,  and  fidgeting  of  even 
kind  is  foreign  to  their  nature. 

The  Japanese  age  earlier  than  we  do.  h  has  also  been  asserted 
thai  they  are  less  long-lived:  but  this  is  doubtful.  If  statisiics 
mav  be  trusted,  the  number  oi'  octogenarians,  nonagenarians,  and 
e\en  centenarians  i--.  fairiv  high.  In  Japan,  as  in  other  countries, 
die  number  of  verv  old  women  considerably  exceeds  thai  ol  the 
very  oli.i  men.  '1  he  diseases  which  make  most  ha\oc  are  om- 
sumj)lion,  disease  of  the.  digestive  organs,  and  the  peculiar 
aikxlion  called  k<ikke,  of  which  an  account  wil:  l>e  'ound  in  a 
separale  article.  The  Japanese,  have  less  highl\  sirung  nerves 


*  For  a  duirulo.l  uir.ilysis  of  th<'  Jaiian.-'st:  staiulanl  of  f.'ii.a!.-  1,.  .n.iy,  set!  Miss  Ihom'.s 
apanese  Girls  a,:d  ll'anieit,  r\>-  58— f-'.  wliin;  also  ilie  tnio  n-m:irk  is  ma.:.:  tluit 
rutaiiurs  l.in-  n:siil(:iit  in  Japan  liml  thoir  stiuidanl  -raihially  clian.c-J,  "am!  -•••,  t. . 

l:>-ir    o\\n    surjiri- r,    t'.mt     tH"ir    .  ,  .;]ntry'^^ii'''n     ].>-•!<    i:r,c;aiii!  y,    fuTCi1,     :i^-jr.  -  -Iv,    a  i'! 
,  kn-ar<!  :>:,.;•:;:  tlv    MM;.!!,  niilo,  -hrlnl.  :.--;.  an.!  -r  i,-.  fnl  faiv.m-.'  l.'.ili,-  " 
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than    \\c    Kim  >peans,      lleiice    tliev   endure   pain  m»re  caiuilv,  uiul 
iiKvt  death  \\ith  comparative  indiflerence.* 

11.  MKXIAI.  Cn.  \K.\C  1  1  KisTti  s.  'J'he  tape-lii;'.-.  the  wcighing- 
niachine,  tlie  c  ranii  >meter,  and  the  hospital  returns  give  means  »\ 
ascertaining  a  nation's  physical  characteristics?  which  almost  anv 
"lie  can  applv  and  which  none  niav  dispute.  Far  different  is  it 
when  we  trv  to  gauge  the  phenomena  of  mind.  Does  a  new- 
coiner  venture  on  the  task  ?  He  is  set  clown  as  a  sciolist,  a  man 
without  experience  the  one  tiling  declared  needful.  J  )oes  .in 
old  resident  hold  forth,  expecting  his  experience  to  command 
attention  ?  The  Globe-trotter  /ournalisiicus  from  London,  or  mav  be 
the  cultured  Be  >stonian  literarv  critic,  jumps  upon  him,  (ells  him 
that  living  too  long  in  one  place  has  given  him  mental  mvopia, 
in  other  \vords  has  rendered  his  judgment  prejudiced  and  worthless. 
The  lat'.1  .Mr.  (lilford  Palgrave  said,  in  the  present  writer's  hearing, 
that  an  eight  weeks'  residence  was  the  precise  time  qualifying 
an  intelligent  man  to  write  about  Japan.  A  briefer  period  (>iu  ii 
was  his  ruling)  was  sure  to  produce  Miperlk  ialitv.  v.hile  a  longer 
period  ind.uced  a  wrong  mental  focus.  Bv  a  curious  coincidence1, 
eight  weeks  was  the  exact  space  of  time  during  \\hich  that  hrilliam 
conversationalist  and  writer  had  been  in  Japan  \\hen  he  delivered 
himself  •  if  this  :  >rai  le. 

Again,    are    you    in    the     Japanese    service,    and    do    vou     pra;>e 
Japan?      'J'heii  vou  mu.M  be  a  sycophant.       I  'o   \oii  find    fault  with 
it?      "All!    don't  \oukno\\?"    ii  \vill  be  said,  "  wlien  thev  renew- 
ed   ins   rii  gagLMiient    the  i  ither  da\',  l}u:\'  cut    hi^    salar\     do\\  n   s  ^ 
i    nn  -nth."      \V  irst    of  all    i>    it    if  \'oii    area  \'okohama  merilnn:. 


:  '    -          :        |:  i.l.ihl-in    i  -    ;,    t  .;.•;.,:  i,   !i,.;,.  fi;]  ,  r.  .  .!,  piMnii    ii  ^  n  t  at  I.iM  I  .  all, 

•          iv    !i;i\-    t.>    1.'.-    i-ur,  has    .]     l.y    til.-    wi.;V:.-il    .it    lln-    |.ri.  •     ..!    n' 

••        ••  '   :       .1       ill!    i       ;••.,''•      '  '      •  •    '.  .     •    -     :i.  '  i 

•   •  -    •      :         •     1     .         •     ,        :  '  1   •.  •     '  ,:•      '    -      ir,r!     T  .  ,!•;  .      :  • 
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Then  you  arc  informed  tlatly  that  you  are  an  ignoramus,  a  "  dollar- 
grindcr,"  and  that,  as  you  never  see  any  Japanese  of  the  better 
class,  but  only  Codies  and  hucksters,  what  you  are  pleased  to 
call  vour  opinion  is  a  mere  impertinence  worth  less  than 
nothing. 

All  tilings  considered,  the  would-be  critic  of  Japanese  mind, 
manners,  and  morals  has  a  thankless  task  before  him.  The 
present  writer  feels  that  he  cannot  hope  to  escape  being  classed  in 
some  one  or  other  of  the  above-named  categories  of  pariahs  not 
lit  to  have  an  opinion  of  their  own.  lie  has,  therefore,  decided 
to  express  none  at  all,  but  simplv  to  quote  the  opinions  of  others. 
Perhaps  he  may  thus  avoid  blame  and  unpleasantness.  1  le  has 
chosen  the  opinions  impartially,  or  rather  he  has  not  chosen 
them,  but  taken  them  at  random  from  his  commonplace-book. 
He  has  not,  it  is  true,  thought  fit  to  include  all  or  anv  of  the 
absurdities  of  the  casual  passer-by  ;-  one  French  count,  for 
instance,  a  stripling  of  twentv,  who  spent  just  three  months  in  the 
countrv  and  then  wrote  a  book  about  it,  sums  up  his  acquired 
wisdom  in  the  tremendous  assertion,  "  I.c  japonais  tiesi  fas 
intelligent."  Of  trash  of  this  kind  there  i.-,  enough  to  fill  many 
volumes.  Hut  who  would  care  to  wade  through  it?  The 
opinions  which  we  quote  will  be  seen  to  be  in  some  cases  judg- 
ments of  the  people,  in  others  judgments  of  the  countrv.  But  it  is 
not  practicable  to  separate  one  class  from  the  other  : 

''This  nation  is  the  delight  ofmv  soul."  (Si.  FKAN<  is  X. \\IKK. 
middle  of  sixteenth  centurv.) 

"The  people  of  this  Hand  of  Japan  are  good  of  nature,  curleotis 
aboiie  measure  and  valiant  in  \\arre  :  their  justice  is  seuerelv  execu- 
ted without  anv  parlialitie  vpon  transgressors  of  the  law.  Tliev  are 
gouerned  in  great  ciuilitie.  I  meane,  not.  a  land  better  gouerned 
in  the  world  bv  citiill  policie.  The  people  be  veric  superstitious 
in  their  religion,  and  are  of  diners  opinions."-  This  last  sentence 
does  not  (it  the  present  dav.  Xo  one  now  accuses  the  Japanese 
of  superstitious  religionism.  <  hir  author  is  again  in  touch  with 
modern  times  when  he  speak.-,  of  "the  peopel!  veri  Mibjcct  to 
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thear   L,rou\crnours    and    superiorcs."      (\\iii     ADAMS,   earlv    in  di>- 
seventeenth  <vntur\ . ) 

"Bold lien  lie revengeful desir>  >us    >  >\    lame, 

verv     industrious     .mil     enured     to     hardships ^Tcat 

lovers    i  if  civililv    and    i^ood    manners,    and    vcrv    nice    in  keeping 

themselves,    their    vioaths    and    houses,    clean  ,md  neal \s  to 

.ill  si  nls  <>f  handicrafts,  either  curii  >us  or  u-eful,  thev  are  wanting 
neither  proper  materials,  nor  indusirv  and  application,  and  so  far 
is  it,  that  ihev  should  have  anv  occasion  to  M'lid  'or  masters  from 
al-road,  tint  the\'  rather  exceed  all  other  nation-  in  inuenuitv  and 
ies-.  of  worknianshij),  purticularlv  in  hrass,  :;-'d.  silver  and 

copjier Xo\\    if  \ve    proceed  farther  to  consider  tlie  fap;mi-sv-. 

\\ith  regard  to  sciences  and  ihe  eiiineHishincnts  of  our  mind. 
L'hilo-;ophv  perhaps  will  he  loimd  wanting.  'Ihe  Jap-anese  indeed 
are  not  so  fa.r  enemies  to  thi.-,  Science,  as  to  banish  the  C'oimtrv 
those  who  cultivate  il,  b::i  thev  think  ii  an  amusemcnl  proper  ;  ir 
mona.sierie--.  where  the  monks  leading  ;in  i/tle  la/v  hie,  ha\e 
else  to  tronlile  :he:r  heads  about.  IIo\vever,  this  relates  chietlv 
to  the  speculative  part,  lor  as  to  die  moral  part,  thev  hold  M  in 

esteem,     as    heini;    of   a    higher     uul     di\ine    i  vri^in 1 

:    iivd,  thai  thev  are  \\holh    i. Mi-ram    of  minick,    s.  i  iar  a> 
ii  i-   ;  -cience  i ''.':'.'    up  >n  ierl  iin  precepts  of  h  innonv.       1'hev  hke- 
\vise  ki    >\v  nothing  oi  mat  he-mat  icks.    nioi'e  especial  h    ( -.    its  deeper 
ila'.ive    p   rts.        No    ;  < •  .  i  \     cvi-r    ciilti  vat  \1    the-'v1    ->  ie!ice> 
il     v.  <•     Kim  'j  leans,    nor    did     an\      '  ither    na.lion-     end..1    ,   im 
m  i  1 1  d    w  i  t !  i    i  h  •         ' . ' 

demo;    ;•    {'-;•(•   reasi  .niiiL;' !  he\     |  ir>  >lev-    a     LIP         i      ;       '     ind 

\'(.'nerat!on    lor    die:r    f  i' >ds,     \\>  !     \\or>lup  iliem    iri    various   >,\  i-.s  ; 

.\ii<!     1     think    1     ma\'    ailinn,    ih   :     :n    the    j.ractiie   oi    \'inue,    in 

.   '  -I  lit'-,  and  i  uit  ward  de\'oiioii,  the\  iar  oi  it-do  the  ( '1  iris- i  an ->: 

I  '  . :  •     .  '     '  Sa.l  vation  <  >f  tlij.'ir  Souls,   scrupulous   to  i-\(  i.-sx  in  ih,. 

•:r  i  rimes,   md  cxtremel  v  desirous  oi  lul  lire  happn 

Th  -     I     •  :     •         i  luiioiis    an-    i.-xi  i-ll.  n;,   a.i    ; 

''..      •     '•        '     •     Iti        :      :    •    j  i1::     upon    di>-  le •>>;.  in 

(1    v-il   :  I'M:  i     K  \1  M!'i  I  K.     :-lld   of  >e\<-n!eeni!l   c  eni  IH'V.  I 
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SIR  Rt "1  ii !.KKt>ki>  AI.I '.)<  K,  DUO  of  the  most  acme  writers  .in 
Japan,  is  also  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  quote,  as  iris  \\hole 
book,  Th:'  Capita!  of  Hit'.  '/\r;n>/i.  is  one  continued  criticism  01  tin- 
Japan  of  his  tiino  (about  iS6-j).  and  one  \\ould  like  to  transcribe 
it  all.  J  fere  are  a  couple  of  his  witlv  savings  : 


somewhere,  and  the  result  is  that  in  one  of  the  most  beautilui  and 
fertile  countries  in  the  whole  world  the  ilowers  have  no  scent,  the 
birds  no  soni;,*  and  the  fruit  and  vegetables  no  flavour.' 

Sir  Rutherford  speaks,  in  his  preface,  oi  "the  incorrigible 
tendencv  of  the  Japanese  to  withhold  from  foreigners  or  disguise 
the  truth  on  al!  matters  ^reat  and  small."  Yet  he  allows  that  they 
are  "a  nation  of  liiirtv  millions  of  as  industrious,  kindlv,  and 
well-disposed  people  as  any  in  the  world."  - -Their  art.  loo,  reuses 
hi.-,  admiration,  though  he  makes  a  reservation  to  the  effect  that 
there  are  some  departments  in  which  th.ev  ha\xv  failed  to  produce 
anything  to  be  named  in  the  same  dav  with  the  masterpieces  01' 
die  irreat  artists  ol  Kuropc.  "  Perhaps  in  nothing,"  says  lie.  "are 
•the  Japanese  to  be  more  admired  than  for  the  wonderful  genius 
tlicy  d.is[>lav  in  arriving  at  the  greatest  possible  results  with  the 
simplest  means,  and  die  smallest  possible  expendiuuv  of  lime 
and  labour  or  material.  The  tools  bv  which  the\  produce  their 
iine>!  works  are  the  simplest,  and  oiten  die  rudest  tha.t  can  be 
conceived.  \Vhcre-vcr  in  the  fields  or  tlie  workshops  nature 
supplies  a  loixe,  the  fapanese  is  sure  to  lav  il  under  contribution, 
and  make  it  do  his  work  \\ith  die  least  expense  to  himself  of 
time,  money,  and  labour.  To  such  a  pitch  of  perfection  is  this 
carried,  thai  it  strikes  every  observer  as  one  of  the  moral  charac- 
teristics of  the  race,  indicating  no  mean  decree  of  intellectual 
capacity  and  cuhivalii  >n." 


*Hrnv  ofttn,   ««:   \v,.nilcr,   lias   ihij,   siiMn-,.   ,,rmr   I,,-,.,;    rt:p.-.ii.  tl  •;     We  .-li.>nM   ]!!;,•  (.. 

ki:  lliuv  wh-i  still  cr-ilt  it  nut  upon  tlv  ino.irs  '..f  almost  :ui>  J:il».uicso  pr  .vi-.-.-  in 
liri'.ii{t!im-',  :'.nil  l.:t  ill.  m  li.~t.-n  t.i  th.  carolling  of  th.-  lurks  :tn.i  llu:  ny  itiii.4:il- s-,  or 
>:..  I'H:  rt-uoils  tli;>t  rc-cihu  «-iili  t'i--  mitt-  uf  tin.-  .:!R-l;i)o  :uid  .-th--r  si.n^st.-rs  As  t'r.r 
ipan.  -•  flowers  larkii.-  sin-nt,  what  uf  tin:  fiM-ri'-.t  pl;iiii-1.1-.::*.;.!p  ;'.i.-  •:  i^.'.i-i  :•••••.:  !|,  • 
in-s,  joiHiuils,  v.-ilil  n.sfs,  iunl  many  MMI-'; '.' 
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r, .;::.:<     !     :•    ••;•-,::  . 
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over  his  pages.  ahnoM  e.\luuiMing  ihe  resources  oi  the  French 
language  in  dial  direction:  yV///,  lizarn\  '//.w'w/w/r,  //t;'in>^htc, 
//v<';w/>v,'///'/( /.'•/.•',  iiii^H'in,  l><iri:>ii\  c.vlrariiganl,  iniiihJginai'h',  frc'lc, 
w  <w>'.''  /•'••//. v,  ,;'Vr//.' >•///(',  n/ici'rc,  t'xuttquc,  liili/>nli\'il,  //Y//AVV .'//•',  raiii/irf, 
etc.,  etc.  'I'll;1  houses  are  ail  inai^onin'Ucs  ;  each  garden  is,  not 
;i  jji'il/ii,  but  i1.  /.Ji'diii:'/,  each  meal  a  <t!/ii'i/i\  each  inscription  a 
i;riff'>;i;i(i^'i'.  The  Kobe-Kyoto  railway  is  ///v  dro'.e,  <]e  /••ftt'l  rj/c/nin 
•:/>'  /'<',",  ij:ii  ii,!  /,-v  /,;//•  si'1'it.'i/X,  i/ni  /<'//  />';/:/  </ ini>1  r//-/-'  /••  •;///- 
;•/;>',  cam DI f  /<>!!/>'•;  A'.v  c/"/X(.'.v  ;''/>>>/  7/>:v.  l)ou!'tles>  there  is  an 
elenierit  '"i'truth  in  all  this.  (v)uerv  :  is  it  the  whole  truth?  1'ierre 


preparing  to  he'  sail,  is  as  fallows:  "  7>'  '>'  ironre  /,//;'.  r //'///«/, 
(/  li-.tnl  d'  ,s  ;;.'^  ('i  ;/  limit  ij  •  sir,'  ;  j  tii  conscience  (h  son  </ <v /.'-/// //> 
ankifiliirieiifii' ;  (,'••  &i  nioiiujicalion  dc  livi!  c/V  .v.vr/V.s-,  qui  *t\i  bienlot 
finir  iljfis  A'  g/'uli'S]t(t!  ct  la  boiif/on/it'i'it'  />i/>i\\>'>!<',  an  couiac!  .'/'.v 
:ii>i,r, \nit-  •.  </'<>''<': /i'//,'."  Such  criticism,  puMi-hed  sixteen  \"cars  ago, 
reads  oddly  nowadays.  lnsle.ul  of"  japan  being  at  fault,  ii  \va.s  her 
Freiu  h  detractor  \\hose  sell-centred,  unsympathetic  aiiitude 
rendered  liim  nnht  \\<r  ihe  comprehension  of  a  hi^hlv  complex 
sub;ei  t. 

]\1  K.  \V.\i, IIK  Di'.MMi.  whose  ;ic •  j uaii .tanc'e  \\itli  niinlern  |.ipa- 
nese  literature  and  with  ihe  men  \vho  p^-iiduee  i;  N  ppibably 
urn  i\  ailed,  \'.  rites  as  d  illi  >\\  -;  : 

•-  h  is  well-known  that  one  of  the  most  marked  chaiacterisiji  s  of 
ihe  lapanese  mind  i-;  its  kick  of  interest  in  metaphysical,  psy- 
cholngii.il,  and  i:'!ucal  conirovers\'  >if;dl  kinds.  It  is  seldom  you 
can  gel  them  to  pay  sufficient  attenti"U  to  such  (juestioiis  to  admit 
ol  their  nndersl  i  in  ling  even  their  main  outlines."  And  again  : 

"Neither  their  ]>ast  history  nor  their  pn-vailiiiLT  tastc.-s  show 
any  tcmlenc\  lo  idealism.  I  hey  arc-  lovers  i  if  the  [tractical  and 
the  re.d  :  neither  the  fancies  oi  (joelhe  \\>  >r  the  reveries  of  I  I egel 
are  tn  theii  I, king.  Our  ])oe-trv  and  our  philosophy  and  the-  mind 
th.it  apprec  i.ites  ih.-m  are  aliki-  the  result  of  a  network  •  A  snblle 
influences  to  which  the  Japanese  are  comparative  strangers.  Il 
liiilaine  1  !>v  -  nn  .  ind  we  think  justly,  ihit  the  La  k  .  >i' 
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idealism  in  the  Japanese  mind  renders  the  life  of  even  the  most 
cultivated  a  mechanical,  humdrum  affair  \\hen  compared  with 
that  of  Westerns.  The  Japanese  cannot  understand  \\hy  our 
controversialists  should  \vax  so  fer\ent  over  psychological,  edrical. 
religion-;,  and  philosophical  questions,  failing  to  perceive  thai 
this  fervencv  is  the  result  of  the  intense  interest  taken  in  such 
subjects.  The  charms  that  the  cultured  Western  mind  finds  in  the 
world  of  fancy  and  romance,  in  questions  themselves,  irrespective 
of  their  [(radical  hearings,  is  for  the  most  part  unintelligible  to 
the  Japanese." 

J)K.  Ik'SSK,  iii  his  elaborate  e.»ay  on  the  Japanese  ethical 
literature  of  the  present  day,  complains  of  the  want  of  thorough- 
ness, of  insight,  and  of  original  thought  which  inclines  the  leaders 
of  Japanese  opinion  to  a  superficial  eclecticism.  They  attack 
problems,  savs  he,  \\ith  a  light  hear!,  because  not  appreciating 
iheir  true  difiicultv. 

A  careful  and  fair-minded  \\riter  says,  speaking  of  the  danger 
run  liv  Japan  from  European  aggression  during  the  first  years  of 
renewed  intercourse:  "She  was  saved  by  the  possession  of  a 
remarkable  combination  of  national  characteristics,—  tin;  powers  of 
observation,  of  appreciation,  and  of  imitation.  In  a  word,  her 
sensitiveness  to  her  environment  and  her  readiness  to  respond  to  it 
proved  to  be  her  salvation."  Tie  also  repeatedly  asserts  the  Japanese 
to  be  "an  emotional  people."  The  whole  trend  of  his  argument 
hosvever,  goes  to  minimise  racial  divergences  and  special  aptitudes 
or  failings.  "  The  differences,"  he  writes,  "  which  separate  the 
Oriental  from  the:  Occidental  mind  are  infinitesimal  as  compared 
with  the  likenesses  which  unite  them."  (Ki-:v.  S.  I..  Grr.icx,  in 
Evolution  1 1/  ///-•  Japanese.) 

In  discussing  their  Japanese  neighbours,  the  foreign  residents 
frequently  advert  to  the  matter-of-fact  wav  of  looking  at  thing-, 
which  characterises  all  the  nations  that  have  come  under  Chinese 
influence.  The  KoriORofthe  "  [A>'AN  MAIL"  has  drawn  an  acute 
distinction  between  the  ui  iti^r-of-f'irl  Japanese  and  die  />:'<!/'/!/:,;! 
iuiropcan,  instancing  the  calculations  of  a  i;amph!e;eer  anent  a 
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projected  line  nt  railuav.  the  probable  vearlv  profit-  of  which 
were  \\orked  out  to  decimals  of  a  cent!  The  matter-of-fact 
Japanese  calculator  simply  transferred  to  his  pamphlet  the  figures 
that  came  out  on  his  abacus.  The  practical  (because  also  theo- 
retical) F.uropean  kno\vs  that  such  apparent  exactness  i1-  ilhisorv. 
We  have  ourselves  often  seen,  when  travelling  through  various 
provinces  of  japan,  the  distances  along  mads  (in  one  instance 
across  a  \\ide  strait  >  •'•'  the  sea)  given,  not  oiilv  down  to  feet, 
t  ;>!  d<  .\\  n  to  ni<'  /.'<'<  ! 

Here    are    two    or    three    shorter    die;.;    on     the     land     and,     its 
people: 

"The    land    of   disappointments.'       (Ai:    oi.n     KKSIDKM    in    the 
Japanese  service.) 

"  They  impress  me  as  the  ugliest   and   the  mo>t   pleasing  people 
I    have   ever   seen,    as    well    as    the    neatest   and    most    ingenious. 
(Mks.   DisiJui'.  in   Vnl-<\itcn  7'r,i'\(s  in   Y^/an.) 

"  The  land  of  gentle  manners  and   fantastic  arts."      (SiK    I-'.UWIN 
AKMMD.)     The   same  author   says  of  the    Japanese:    "They   have 
the  nature   rather  of  !>irds  or  liiuti.  rilie>    than    of  urdinarv    human 
U-'iugs  ........  Thev     \\ill     not     and.     Lannol     take    life  tin   ^>;i>i,! 

»';v'-,7/.v."  (  !  .'  ) 

i'eo])le  are  loud    of  dr,i\\inu'    comparisons    l'et\\een    the    I'hinese 
and  the  fapanese.      Almost    all    seem   agreed    that    tin-    Japanese   are 
min.li  the  pleasanter  race  to  livi.-  with,      clean,  kindlv.   artistic.      *  )n 
the  other  hand,   the  (  'hinese  are  universallv  allowed  to  be  far  more 
trustworthy.      "  I  know."   savs  SIR    I-".WI:N  ('.\MKR(IN.    I;1.;''   .Manager 
of  tin-  Hongkong  and  Shanghai   limk  in  Shanghai,    "of  no    people 
in    the    uofld    I    uould  >ooner   trust    than   the  C'hinc-se  merchant  or 
.er    .......  For  the  l,:-t    twentv-five    year-,   the    bank    has    been 

doing  a  verv  h\"g-  bu>iness  \\ith  C'hinese  in  Shanghai,  amounting. 
1  h»u;d  -a.  to  hundreds  of  millions  of  taels.  and  we  have  never 


one  more  'e  timon\  from  anioiiL!  a  hundred)  to  MR.  |.  HUWARH 
(i\\\  IIM-.K,  chaiin.an  of  the  (  'liarteretl  Hank  of  India.  Australi;1., 
and  ('Hi.  a.  Spcakiii!/  in  i.,  at  th<  half-yearly  ^ci-.<  ral  nuetin^' 
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of  the  bank  in  London,  that  gentleman  >aid  :  "  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  that  the  bank  has  had  very  extensive  deal- 
ings with  Chinese  traders,  and  has  always  found  them  reliable  and 
honest.  Tiy  their  integrity  and  solvency  they  have  shown  a  bright 
example  to  other  mercantile  communities."  MR.  T.  R.  JKRNIOAN, 
ex-Consul-General  of  the  United  States  at  Shanghai,  expresses 
himself  in  almost  identical  terms  in  his  \\ork  entitled  China* 
Busf/ic.^  M^cthuds  «'//.'/  Policy,  published  in  1^04. — Woefully 
different  from  this  is  the  tale  told  by  the  European  bankers  and 
merchants  in  Japan.  They  complain,  it  is  true,  not  so  much  of 
actual,  v.ilful  dishonesty-  though  of  that,  too,  they  affirm  there  i.s 
plenty  as  of  pettiness,  constant  shilly-shallying,  unbusinesslikeness 
almost  pacing  belief.  llence  the  wide  divergence  between  the 
impressions  of  the  holiday-making  tourist,  and  the  opinions  formed 
by  the  commercial  communities  at  the  open  ports.  Japan,  the 
globe-trotter's  paradise,  is  also  the  grave  of  the  merchant's  hopes. 
Another  deep-seated  difference  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Japanese  is  that  the  former  have  race  pride,  the  latter  national 
vanity.  The  Chinese  care  nothing  lor  China  as  a  political  unit, 
an  abstraction,  an  idea!  to  die  for  if  need  be;  but  ;hev  are 
nevertheless  inalienably  wedded  to  everv  detail  of  their  ancestral 
civilisation.  The  Japanese,  though  they  have  twice,  at  intervals 
of  a  millennium,  thrown  everything  national  overboard,  are  intense 
nationalists  in  the  abstract.  In  fad,  patriotism  may  be  said  to  be 
their  sole  remaining  ideal.  No  Chinaman  but  glories  in  the  outward 
badges  of  his  race;  no  Japanese  but  would  lie  delighted  to  pass  lor 
a  European  in  order  to  beat  Europeans  on  their  own  ground.  '!  he 
Japanese,  too,  are  brave  almost  beyond  the  limits  of  practicality. 
The  Chinese,  eminently  practical  folks,  follow  die  doctiinr  '.ha' 

Ik-  \vlii>  fiLjlit-.   ei;i;l  runs  awuy, 

M;iy   li\c  to   fi-hl   uno'Jirr  day. 

The  characteristic  in  which  the  Chinese  and  Japanese  most 
agree  (and  other  Far- Eastern  peoples -the  Koreans  for  example-- 
agree in  it  also)  i.s  materialism.  That  is  where  the  false  note  is 
struck,  which,  when  long  residence  has  produced  familiarity,  jars 
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on  Kuropcan  nerves  and  pivvcnis  true  inu  llectua!  sympathy. 

(  'in.1  more  quotation  onlv.  It  is  from  the  RKV.  ( ).  M.  MKACIIAM, 
,i  mi>vionarv  <  >f  manv  years'  standing,  and  epitomises  what 
hundreds  of  residents  have  thought  and  said.  :— 

"A  lew  months  do  not  >utl;ce  to  rfive  a  correct  understanding 
t  •!  die  situation.  though  the  visitor  should  enjoy  the  kind  attention 
and  guidance  ofliu;h  offit  ials.  There  are  perhaps  no  people  under 
heaven  who  kno\v  In/tier  tin:  happv  art  of  entertaining  tlieir  guests, 
andi  none  perhaps  who  succeed  better  in  preoccupying  du-ni  with 
ilu:ir  views.  Indeed,  the  universal  experience  of  ihi>-,e  \\lni  remain 
1« 'ii^  ei.>'UL;h  in  this  country  to  see  beneath  the  surface  is  thai 
(irst  iinjux-ssions  are  very  deceitful." 

To  sum  i!j>  :  the  average  jud^'menl  formed  \-\  those  \\lio  li,i\i 
lived  s  nne  time  ani''!!^  the  Japanese,  seems  to  resolve  itself  into 
three  principal  item.i  on  the  credit  side,  \\iiiih  are  cleanliness, 
kindliness,  and  ;\  refined  artistic  taste,  and  dire-.'  ill  \\\  -  on  the  de!,'it 
side,  nanielv.  vanity,  iin!n:-.ini  -hke  haiii;-.  and  an  inc.ipacit\  for 
apprei  i,;iin:.;-  abstnu  t  i- lea •. 

.\s  for  die  imitalivencs.s  which  strikes  all  observers,  \ve  he.-ita!e  t" 
\\liich  -ide  of  the  accounl  to  } KISS  it.  A>i  •  •>;  j  iers<  ms  seem  (<  >  blame- 
it  as  a  svmptom  of  intellectual  inferiorily  :  -they  term  i'.  Li  k  of 
originality.  I>v  S' >me  we  have  heard  it  commended  as  a  pro. .{  of 
practical  wisdnin  in  a  \v..i'!il  wliere  most  ideas  of  any  value  have 
been  ventilated  already.  Whether  it  i"  i^ood  or  bad,  one  cannot 
b'.it  marx'el  at  seeing  in!<i  \\hat  linii  k\'  details  imitatiiin  is  <  arriecl. 
I  hi-  \\ill  strike:  even  a  ne\v-<. omer.  lint  ;i  imjnesses  :;-'-:  <  n  an 
old  ha  i  :  nlh  ever-inerca.-'in:^  f"ice.  \\  e  remember,  for  (.•xamplc1. 
that  s»me  vears  a^o  the  (juestion  v,  i-.  gravely  debated  as  to 
nhedn.  r  the  eustoin  of  "A]  iril  i:  iol  "  sh>  ail :  ~  •:'  sh  a;id  n>  >\  be 
intr<  lin  i  into  [ajiaii!  'I  hat  [larlicular  surest  ion  happens  to 
!  :  ;  but  the  fact  of  its  bein^  mooted  at  all  may 

e  the  extraordinary  lengths  to  \\hich   the  [>as>inn  I  >/ 
;](ii  ij  >!  niLi    '  : '  •;•_' 'n  has  1  -ecu  ]  >usln  '  I. 

S' i  I'a.r  this  little  -vnipo-inm  on  the  mental  characteristic-;  o! 
iht  i  paiu-sc.  \n\  •  •!  ••  u  h<  think.-  ii  no]  !i:l  •  enoiiL;h  or  not 
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representative  eiie-ngh,  is  earnestly  requested  to  supple-men:  it. 
either  from  his  per-oiva!  experience  or  from  his  reading.  !•'.  >r  our 
O'A  n  part,  \ve  cannot  but  (eel  surprise  at  the  \vav  in  which,  like 
sheep  jumping  over  a  fence,  one  writer  alter  another  has  enlarged 
on  certain  trails  us  characteristic  <  >l  the  Japanese  nation,  \\hich 
hist'  >rv  sh»ws  [«  be  characteristic  me-rclv  of  the  stage  through 
\vhich  the  nation  i-;  no\v  passing.  '!  heir  modern  lervour  oi'  lnvahv 
is  a  good  ease  in  point  :-  -F.urope  manifested  exactly  ihe  >jmc 
svmptom  cm  her  emergence  irom  feudali.sin. 

[ii.-;  one  consideration  more  :— how  do  anr  characteristics  strike 
die-  [a»anese  ?  From  hints  dropped  bv  several  of  the  educated. 
and  from  the  ^tiil  ni'.n'e  interesting,  because  frank!  v  rraivCj  reiniirks 
made  bv  japaiiese  servants  \vh-im  the  present  \vriu-r  h^s  taken  v.'i'.h 
liim  lo  !•'.;;;•'  >pe  at  different  times,  he  liunks  he  ma\  state  In:;;  the 
travelled  I'ipane.-.'e  cousid.er  our  tlir<:r  most  prominenl  cliaracleris- 
tics  to  lie  din.  laziness,  and  >uper>liti' >n.  As  to  die  coinparaiive 
dirline^'-,  there  can  be  no  doubt  in  anv  unprejiuiiced  mind.  \  >  u 
yourself,  lion^rred  Madam,  of  course  take  your  tub  re;;u!;irlv  e\erv 
m^nii::^.  h'ut  are  \~ou  so  Mire  that  voiir  buiK'r,  vour  cuacliman, 
even  \'our  iad\''s  maid,  as  regular!}'  take  theirs?  A^ain  \vlui1  i> 
a  .stranger  \vlio  hail-;  from  a  land  of  iil'teen  working  hour>  dailv 
and  of  \\ell-nigh  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  working  davs  yearlv, 
to  conclude  trom  the  habile  of  luiropean  artisans  anil  ser\ants, 
ii'i'in  post-oliices  c!o>rd  <  >n  Sunilax'-.  either  toially  or  during 
[)oriions  of  the  day,  etc..  etc.?  \Yii.h  regard  to  -,uper>tition,  dia; 
is  a  mallei'  of  individual  opinion.  Of  our  poetry,  our  music,  our 
melaj.'hvsics.  our  inien.st  in  all  manner  of  things  scattered  over 
the  two  worlds  of  sense  and  ih''Ug!u,  the  Japanese  visitor  to 
\Ve-leru  lands  can  naturallv  notice  lil'h-  and  a[)])i"eciate  le-^. 
Neither  our  'pictures  n>  >\  <  mr  c.uhedrals  touch  an \  c  lu  >rd  in  his  heart. 
HII  the  other  hand,  all  our  materiallv  iHi/fui  inventions  are  alreadv 
shared  bv  his  countrymen,  who  w>  >rk  (hem— if  not  ([uite  as  \\ell  ai 
,uiv  rate  more  cheaply  than  \ve  do,  ,i;nl  m  \\pa\'s  uuire  suitable 
to  their  peculiar  needs.  FMJ-  all  these  and  ye!  other  reason--. 
Fu ]••••••.  and  Amerii  a  make  a  far  less  [avuiirabli  imi  r;  --;•  -n  •  >n 
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the    Japanese   visitor  than  >eems  to  he  general Iv  expected.      lie  he 

statesman  or   lv   he   \alet,    he   is  apt    to   return    to    his    native    land 
more  patriot^   tlian  he  left  it.      (See  also  Article  on  WOMAN.) 

Books  recommended.  /":'•••/•  •.•  /-':,•  Jaf.m.-sc,  liy  Rev.  S.  !  .  I'.i.lii  :..--/'•.•  &nl 
f  til,-  .'',!••  !•:.,.•,!,  t-y  IWcival  Lowell.— /Vf  JaJ-an?r,  l,y  Ri-v.  C.  Munzm-.-r.  Kxceptir.i; 
:i  .0.  .:-!  paper  liy  Waller  Hening,  in  Vol.  XIX.  uf  ih  •  ,1^.,?-.  7~i-a;.-.^ie.'t:s.  v.,-  an- 
••  '  ,vl ill  ;  til  r  «-orks  t renting;  explicitly  of  tin-  mental  I'li.iriu-turist'o  .  ,  ihf 
Ja;>anos.::  Ijtit  Aston's  Hisiiry  ••/  Ja^uns-.-  Lit, ratur,-  and  Lafcmli..  Ikani's  lo..1  : 
1'01-frct  ininvs  fur  t!;..-  i-nijiiirri-  to  i!i.^  in.  To  re.-idt-nts  ii:  J:u.an  tin-  Key.  Anlmr  II. 
Smith's  -  inrw-lial  s.iin'iri!  h  k.  ui!litl--<i  (':/..-,•  C-'itr,;i  :  '  ,  ',  <M  pj-.-v  t'niit!'-,! 
rtTi'lin-',  :'y  «  iy  !•  tli  ••::!•  •  .i^t. 

Jini'ikisha.      The  origin  of  the  Jinrikisha  is,  to   u>e  a   -ivmdilo- 
quenl     jjlirase,      shrouded     in     ohscuritv.        One     naiivi      ;ico'iml 

attnlmies  the  sj>ark  oi  in\ention  to  a  paralvtic  old  gentleman  ot 
Kvoto.  \\lio,  -iimic  time  before  iSnS,  finding  h:^  palainmin  un- 
c»>m  fort  able,  took  to  a  litde  can  instead..  According  to  another 
version,  one  Akiha  Dai^nke.  of  Tokv~>.  \\-as  thi;  inventor,  al>out 
187  :  bill  the  firs;  official  application  to  be  allowed  to  manufacture 
jinrikHhas  \\;\>  made  about  the  >,ime  time  b\"  ;i  Hum  called  Taka- 
K«">iku.  The  usual  foreign  version  i-*  tin!  in  American 
named  ( loble.  Jiali-tobbler  and  half-missionary,  \\as  the  person 
lo  si:ggv>i  ihe  idea  ol  a  modified  perambulator  soun  where  about 
iS6-;  and  thi^  lias  the  support  of  Mr.  Black,  the  author  of  J'c^;/;' 
'///•//;.  In  an\  case,  the  invention,  once  made.  lor,nd  \\ide-sjireail 
favour.  J'inTe  are  no\v  o\er  33,  jinrikisha-<  and  31/1  jinriki- 
sha-men  in  Tokyo  alone:*  a.nd  the  ports  of  China,  the  .Al.tlav 

!  India.  ;is  \\<-]\  as  j.ij  MH.  <  >\ve  !•  <  tin:  jinrik: 
fruitful  M>u:\e  of  i-m]i]oviiieiit  for  their  teeming  to, , lie  popul 
and  of  i  :.r  •:"  ii  .r  the  \\ell  -ti  >-d<  <  residents. 

The    i  •  .mjM  ,1111  ;     w.  .rd  '1,1   (/^   Jj   jfy.  }    means    liteivdh 

"  man-po\\ i.-r-\'cliicle.      dial    is,    a    \'ehn.le   pulled    b\    a   man,  or,  as 

!••     '-i'.     !'   bi.-i    wittih     -i:_:je~'el.    a   "  pull-man-tar.'       Some 

hi'."    i;ji    /'--I     ••!<,!    to    be    a    corruption    of   the    Knglish     "tar." 
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This  is  quite  erroneous.  S/i<i  is  a  good  old  Chinese  word.  The 
poor  word  jinrikix/ia  itself  suffers  many  tilings  at  the  hands  of 
Japanese  and  foreigners  alike.  The  Japanese  generally  cut  oft  its 
tail  and  call  it  jinriki.  or  else  they  translate  the  Chinese  syllable 
Jia  into  their  own  language,  and  call  it  kuntmn.  The  Knglish 
cut  off  its  head  and  maltreat  the  vowels,  pronouncing  it  i-lck^hni>\ 
One  Knglish  dicli<  mary  actually  gives  it  •&*  jennyrickslnns  ' 

An  ordinary  working  Jinrikisha  cost.s  a  little  over  30  vi:n.  ,\nd 
will  last  three  vears  if  repaired  a  couple  of  times  vearlv.  iland- 
some  pri\Mte  jinrikishas  tnav  come  to  45  or  even  50  pv/.  The 
total  cost  of  the  outfit  of  a  jinrikisha-man-  -coat,  drawets,  hat, 
and  lantern  all  complete  is  estimated  at  fro  in  2.1  to  5  y'»-  The 
usual  fare  is  from  i^  to  2^  vv/  per  /•/  ( 2.',  -miles  Kngh>h).  .Mam 
men  work  on  their  own  account,  their  one  jinrikisha  bein^  their 
-lock  in  trade.  These  are  thev  that  loiter  about  the  street  corners, 
waiting  tor  a  ji>!>.  ( )thers  board  with,  and  work  lor,  a  master, 
or- -as  the  more  patriarchal  Japanese  phrase  has  it  -  a  "parent" 
(oya-hit,)}.  this  master  owning,  it  ma}'  be.  ten  or  twenty  jinrikishas, 
and  reckoning  with  his  men  twice  monthlv.  In  the  large  cities. 
a  man  may  earn  as  much  as  30  yen  a  month  by  this  humble 
'  'ccupation.  that  is.  more  than  the  salary  ol  many  a  small  official 
of  several  years'  standing,  and  with  a  far  greater  share  of  excite- 
ment, amusement,  and  independence.  Xo  \\oiider  th.ii  fresh 
batches  of  lads  from  the  country  continually  pour  in  to  replace 
those  whom  consumption  and  heart-disease —the  result  ol  o>ld 
and  over-exertion  --only  too  swiftly  remove  lY<>ni  the  busv 
scene.  finrikishas  arc  now  largely  exposed  to  Shanghai  and 
•  ither  place-. 

The  hen  >es  <  >\  the  jinrikisha  \\orui  are  two  men  (.ailed  .Muko- 
bata  and  Kitaga.  who,  in  Mav.  iS^i,  saved  the  liil-  of  the  then 
Cxarewitch  (die  present  C/ar)  i'rom  an.  assassin's  swonl,  and  were 
forthwith  almost  smothered  under  the  rewards  and  honour,  thai 
poured  down  upon  them,  alike  from  their  i  >\\  n  sovereign  and  from 
the  Russian  Court.  One  of  them  unites  virtue  to  good  fortune; 
the 
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Kaempier.  if  .M arc  .  Pol  >  was  th<  !•;•-:  to  lirin^  the  existence 
o!"  such  a  country  as  1 'pan  to  the  knowk  l^e  of  Kuropeans,  and 
.Mev.de/  Pinto  die  f:r>i  to  tread  its  shores.  Ivv^elhert  Kaempier 
(i<>>i  171")  mav  truly  K-  c a. lied  its  scientific  discoverer.  A 
•  :  f.em^ow  in  Westphalia,  he  travelled  while  a  y.-uth 
n,  northern  (Germany.  Holland.  ;md  Poland.  At  tin.  i.;v  of 
thirty-two  !;••  joined  die  Swedish  diplomatic  service  a~-  secretary 
o!  legation,  in  which  capacin  he  proceeded  tlr.xniirh  Mn^ii  and 
Panarv  to  the  C'oiin  oj  Ispahan.  F.;u:cr  for  a  si^'lit  of  yet 
more  distant  lands,  he  then  entered  the  service  of  the  Dutch 
Ivasl  India  Compair,  in  the  capacity  ol  surgeon  -ailed  from 
i  >rmnx  to  P;aia\ia  in  !f'x^.  and  tlience  \u  Siam  :  i  [pan. 
hi  arrived  in  the  month  oi  Septemlier.  I'H,-.  At  thai  time,  the 
Dutch  ^ ere  d;c:  onl\"  Mnropc-an  nation  [)','rniiitcd  to  trade  wiih 
fapa?i.  and  even  thcv  were  Loni'med  t-  •  Deshinia.  a  p.irt  of 
N. :.:.'-  iki.  v  here  ie.iloi;-  iv.i  '  -  ak:  \:  \<\  the  mthori 
keep  them  in  i^aiora! ice  oi  all  |.ipane>e  m;Uu:rs.  \  \'e.irlv  journey 
t. '  \\-(\<  *  to  make  oneisam  e.  before  th  Sli'.'i/un  v  -  •:, •  .  n  \  <  : 
•  ' '  -; ;  moiu  'toiiou-  e\i  -tenc  e. 

l\.i'  -n;p!'-r    I'etnaini    !    in    j.1  j  i  ;i'    iini    t\\o    \  .    ,          n,l  i      >mhs. 

\(:.    iii    ih'>    short    [iet"iod    an-1    ini'ler    these1    di^ad\ant.1.^'eous    cir- 
(.iimsi    iii.es.    he    coTnpiled    .:    u'i  .rk    v.  hich    i«  >[    the    !ir>!    .  i 
:  rlv    aec  urate     in(<  'fmati'  ui     i  •  me  ernin^     i!;*1     hist'  rv, 

'     :    ' .  -    ;  -  lieis,    mannei  -N    and    custj  mis,      md    n.itural 
the     m\'sterious     islnid     c'lnp-iiv.        KctnniinLr    to 
h'.uro]        •      ''',!-    K  .(•.;•'•••       ;; led    iir.--i    at    I 

.....  :    .  in   u  ritin^   liis   two 

•  ted     \\ork-.     the     //>''/,      >•/     _/'///;.'    and     die     . !/;/« '//.'./<V-, 
A'.V"//'  .<  .    in    |  ra<  tisinu;   a--    a    \-\,\  -:i      ...    an  !   m  (inarrellin^  \\ith  the 
•ad    tesuper   i      -aid   to   ha.ve  a-'_-r.iv  -  I 

o!    (       Iii       .!.:•    ];.•!:    i".  i     1!  •     i::   .    (  '. ' 

The  //<  . '/>'  '    '    7'if  :>i    appeared,    strange    to    >ay,     Hrsl     in    un 

|-'.i         .  :  i    in     1 727-      ••  :    then    in    1  .atin    (172^).     Dutch 

'  i  -  _••,  i  :•    .    i  ;:c  h    i  '  ••  j             \ :     the-'     \\ !    •     lran.--la;     .       OHI    the 

!•'•  i1  I     -•'  \ .    :•      i  --".    i  ame   a   ( lenn,1.!!   <•>  liti-  in,-   n<  >t 
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exactly  the  (Jerman  original,  because  Kaeinpler's  style  was  .M> 
terribly  dry  and  involved  as  io  make  the  booksellers  fear  that 
it  would  disgust  even  the  (ierman  public,  long-suffering  as  the 
(jerman  public  is  in  that  respect.  The  diction  was  accordingly 
modernised  and  touched  up.  Hence  Kaempfcr's  work  has  never 
appeared  in  Kaempfer's  words.  Copies  of  all  the  editions  are 
now  rare-,  and  command  high  prices 

Kago.  'Hie  generic  meaning  of  /v.^v  is  "basket;"  but  the 
\\ord  is  applied  specifically  to  one  particular  kind  made  of  split 
bamboos,  having  a  light  roof  atop  and  sometimes  a  si  rip  of 
colion  stuff  on  one  .-.ido  to  ward  off  the  sun's  ravs,  and  suung 
<>n  a  pole  which  two  men  -one  in  front  and  <  me  behind --bear 
en  their  shoulders.  This  is  the  country  A,?^<>,  still  the  general 
means  >  >f  coiivevance  in  mountainous  districts,  where  jinrikishas 
are  IP  >t  practicable,  --sometimes  even  \\liere  they  are.  The 
pen-on  carried  squats  mucli  in  the  same  wav  as  the  Japanese  are 
accustomed  to  sit,  except  that  the  posture  is  semi-recumbent, 
lie  does  not  experience  any  difficulty  in  (so  io  say)  abolishing 
his  legs.  '1  he  /'</i;v.'  has  been  variously  modified  as  to  details  at 
different  times  and  places.  The  old  iu>i  imi>nn  of  the  towns,  so 
often  mentioned  by  travellers  of  an  early  date  in  their  descriptions 
nf  DaimviYs'  processions,  was  but  a  glorified  />''/;''<•'.  Being  larger 
and  ni'ire  stalely,  it  might  perhaps  be  termed  a  palanquin.  The 
specimens  pre.-.crved  (lor  instance  at  the  l.'eno  Museum  in  Tokyo) 
show  the  extent  to  which  luxury  was  carried  in  this  conveyance, 


f<>r  <..>.-tiy  lacquer,  where'  carefully  fitted  slides  having  jalnUMes 
hound  \\iih  silk  kept  otu  (he  profane  ga/.e  o!  [)assers-by,  a.nd  lini.'l\' 
\vroughl  nteia!  (aslenings  at  e\'ei-v  available  p^mt  [jriicUiiined  in 
heraldic  language  the  occupant's  aristocratic  birth. 

We  are  not  aware  at  what  per'<>d  die  hrif't  v\as  introduced.  lii:: 
it  musi  have  been  comparatively  late,  as  in  medieval  da\'s  ex- 
alted personages  escaping  from  the  pursuit  <  >i  their  enemies  are 
re-corded  to  have  done  so  pkk-a-back  on  the  shoulders  of  some 
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sumlv  henchman.  ( )U1  pictures  show  us  the  Kmperor  ( jo-Daigo 
fleeing  in  this  guise  somewhere  about  the  year  1333.  At  that 
period  the  only  known  vehicles  seem  still  to  have  been  those 
lumbering  bullock-carts  so  often  pourtrayecl  in  an.  \\hieh  had  for 
centuries  served  the  Japanese,  nobility  in  their  pleasure  parties 
round  the  old  capital.  Kyoto.  But  probably  it  \vas  only  round 
the  capital  that  mads  on  which  they  could  be  used  existed,  nor 
were  thev  in  .mv  case  applicable  to  occasions  demanding  speed 
and  secrecy. 

Kakke  is  the  same  disease  as  dial  known  in  India  am! 
die  Malay  peninsula  under  the  name  of  /V/v'-^.v/,  and  ma\  be 
defined  in  popular  language  as  a  sort  of  paralysis,  as  it  is 
characterised  by  loss  of  motive  po\\er  and  by  numbness,  especially 
in  the  extremities.  It  is  often  accompanied  by  dropsy.  All 
these  symptoms  are  due  to  a  degeneration  of  the  nerves,  which 
is  the  main  anatomical  feat  me.  of  the  complaint.  In  severe  cases 
it  atlects  the  heart,  and  mav  then  become  rapidly  fatal,  though 
the  usual  course  of  the  disease  extends  over  several  months,  and 
mo.itlv  ends  in  recovery.  But  he  who  ha-;  had  one  attack  mav 
expect  another  after  an  interval  of  a  year  or  two.  Some  persons 
h  .  had  as  many  as  ten  or  even  twenty  attacks,  all  setting  in 
with  the  v. arm  \\cathcr  and  disappearing  in  the  autumn.  /w/'/lr 
attacks  with  special  frequency  and  virulence  young  and  otherwise 
hcalthv  men,  women  much  le>s  oiten,  scarcely  ever  indeed  except 
during  pregnancy  and  after  i  hildbirth.  Children  of  bodi  sexes 
••;  jo\  ilni'isi  absolute  immunity.  J  he  disease  springs,  m  the 
>!i  o|  some  iiiedii.il  authorities,  not  from  actual  malaria,  as 
'imerly  imagined,  luil  from  a  climatic  influence  re^emblin^ 
mil  ri.i.  ('<•'.. "ix  have  sought  its  origin  in  the.  national  diet, 
.<  !i  •  ':  •.  some  in  (i-di.  It)  fr.our  of  this  latter  deu  is  to 
!"•  •'  iiisiilerati"!)  that  the  peasantry,  who  oiu-n  cannot 

aiiord  either  rice  or  !i -h,  ami  have-  to  t.-.u  barli-v  or  millet  instead, 
sutler  much  less  than  the  townsfolk,  and  the  further  fact  that  an 
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the  health  of  the  Jap.ine.se  navy  ever  .since  \)r.  Tahagi,  late 
Surgeon-denen.iI,  introduced  a  meat  and  bread  diet  for  the  sea- 
men.* Dr.  Scriba,  Kmeritus  Professor  of  Surgery  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokyo,  traverses  both  these  opinions. "j"  According 
to  him,  it  i.->  the  crowding  together  of  men  in  spaces  imperfectly 
ventilated,  especially  when  these  spaces  are  covered  with  mats 
\vhich  are  rarely  taken  up  or  renewed,  that  favours  the  development 
of  the  germs  of  the  maladv.  The  change  of  diet  has  had  no 
direct  influence  in  ridding  the  navy  of  kakke.  What  has  done  so  is 
the  increased  attention  paid  of  recent  years  to  cleanliness  and 
ventilation,  combined  with  the  general  open-air  life  >  >f  the  seamen. 
He  compares  the  suppression  of  kakk'_:  in  the  navv  to  the 
suppression  of  hyojmia,  ervsipelas  etc.,  in  hospitals  since  the 
introduction  of  hvgienic  and  antiseptic  precautions.  'This  opinion 
gains  weight  from  the  notorious  fact  of  the  influence  of  crowding 
in  propagating  the  disease,  and  fr<  >m  its  comparative  frequency 
in  low  alluvial  situations. 

Whether  kiikke  is  indigen' >u>  or  imported,  i^  a  question  that 
lannot  vet  be  answered:  but  die  latter  alternative  seems  the 
more  probable,  as  the  first  mention  of  it  ocxurs  onlv  t\vo  hundred 
years  ago.  Then,  and  till  about  fifty  years  ago.  it  was  confined 
to  a  few  pi>rts  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  Japan  and  to  some  large 
tities  in  constant  communication  with  those  ports,  Mich  as  Kvoto  : 
and  in  all  these  localities,  barrack-,  schools,  and  prisons  were 
the  places  most  affected.  The  construction  of  railways,  sieamers, 
and  carriage  roads  has  converted  /WA^V  from  a  local  into  a  national 
scourge.  Restricting  itself  no  longer  to  Iou--Iving  situations,  it  ha^ 
invaded  almo>t  the  entire  coimtrv,  the  \isitaticii  being  in  some 

ratio  of  At i !:,{•••  j.ati.jnts  w.is  -j  jt  ]i-.-i-  mil.  <•:'  t'l.-  i-iitir.'  M.iv.d  forco,  ami 
mluil  in  <l.;ath.  In  iS.,.3  I)H-  ratio  lia-!  sunk  to  0.87  per  mil  ,  au-1  th,;re 

:  ili-atli;     in  ut!i'-r  wcnls,  tli"  ilis^a--'!'  l;.i'I   1 '.:cn   [inictically   ^t.un]n.'<l  out. 

s  of  ih- Japan. -s-  seaman,  as  revised,  consist  of  .'  1!..  of  bread,  r  1!,.  of 
meat,  r  1!,.  of  no:,  ant!  ,r;,  11,.  of  VL-i-taU.^,  besides  small  ijniiiuuius  .  f  fr.'sh  fisb,  tinned 
meat  and  fish,  various  covals,  beans,  t,  a,  sugar,. mil  soy.  It  is  claimed  that  imtkr 
this  system,  not  only  ha*  teal;,';,-  c.-as.--(l  tu  \>v.  n  scimrjji-,  1'Ut  til"  avra.--  «--i_-ht  •  •'"  th- 
men  has  increased. 
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cases    !.,\  .-.•,•••;  'ii-,   in    "thrrs    clearlv    traceable    t<i    die    resilience    of 
{.-.''.-I      patients,  who,  Ir.ivin^    hcen    sen;    to    the    hills    lor   cli  ni^'c  of 
I   ive  left  a  1   .;a-  \   of  their  disease  to  the  inhahitants. 

Books  recommended.     A";/ !•<-,  !ij    NVm.   Airl.  i--  •>,   I'.K.CS,  pi-int.-<!   in   \",  1     \1. 
I'.ut    !.     •:   ill-    "  A   Lii!.:     1'r.ui-  n  ti  •  :;••  "      :<]•;  .  ;,•.'  K-h'  •'    ;       '         '         '       '  '     .         - 

:    >/,:..    !•>•    Dr.    K.    IVicI/,    in     lh-     "  <  ;..nii.i:i     A-i.i;i 
Ill.ii       :    i.-     .'         J   •/••••  ,'       .    '    ,   i  •,      I  •:•.    ['..    Hi  lit-:  !..:  -'  -    y 

.•:••..;••    /•,  !  v  Dr.  \\YM-\  !i  ;..,-;  ,•'..:--.  i.:  !'••>    ;,.   -r   !,..'•  ,.-.  -,  I---.! 
!,;     D-          l\i!       ':    ;.          M{i-r:i. 

Kakeinono.        i  lie  >,  -r    lian^iiuj       :  '11,   is    i   •  i">nn 

in  uhiih  fajoneso  [i.iintin^s  .ire  u^na!l\'  mounted.  I;  takes  the 
;>Lue  of  the  fninifil  picture  of  I'uropc  ;  hnl  the  mnnlvr  of 
•{,:.'•••  .•.•'•,.  li-j  .i^vn !  in  ;inv  single  "ooin  is  iimiied  to  one.  :i  pair, 
i.r  :\  set  of  three.  Custoin  has  moreover  fixed  on  tin-  /,•.[•'•;. ir;,!, 
or  nKove,  as  the  onlv  part  of  the  rooii!  in  which  these  sirolN 
-ha!!  he  h;'!)^.  and  prescrihes  ri^iil  rules  !••!•  the  dimensions  .;;.  I 
•  'the:'  details  of  the  ni'  milling. 

The    invention    of   ilii-,    nidhod    of    >'i<  >.,  in;.,    of:     piilnre-.    ami 

preserving  i      i        lor  \\  hen   iv  i  veil,  the         >')  h.\a\  s 

!\     rolled    up    and    stored     av,  \\      L;-OCS    hack     to     verv    early 

Chinese    davs.      Sometimes    the    k-ikt  ui<niit    i ,  >i>i.:;!i-,    instead    of   a 

;      '  • :     .       'ine     i';ih;ed    specimen    o|    •     '  :       iphv.       F<  ir     1 '.  :    V.\\-\<  Til 

p-.iiniin^  is  a  sori    oi    writing,  and    the    writing   a    » >ri    o|    painting, 

and    <  illi^raphii     .-hill     is     no     less    e-.!eenud     than    --kill      in     the 

r's   irt. 

The    :/:',:<    is     uiotliei'    Japanese    method    of    mounting    piiiures, 
\;  ];:'  i  i  !,•'-.•    i  '•  i  -.1  i  \-    resein  hi  i.'-.    the    i  i  in  •-•'  I    pit  tun    of    K.nioj  e,  h'i! 

'     n    phu  e. 
Book    r-'coiiinieudcd.       A 
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ii    '   the    |a.p,'.ne-e    far    <urpa^s  iheir  teai  hers,  the  ( 'hinese. 
'!  i::--     n     ',      !--     partlv     hec,<n.->e     llie    lacquer-tree,    though    .'.-•<    aji- 
itl  v  mi       '  ;  find-  in    Japan    ;i    iii>  >!e 

lie;    i'i;;     •,  i    -.h  d!    scart  i'Iv    err    :n    aMriiMiiin-j;    the    --ujieri' iril  v 

V     to   tiie    t'llle]      e-'  '  :  !!)(!>     of    1  he      [:lp.' Ke-,e.         So   i    \   It  !  I  \' 
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did  lacquer-work  suit  their  taste  and  talent,  that  they  were  already 
producing  triumphs  in  this  branch  of  art  at  an  epoch  \\!ien  Knjand 
was  : still  rent  bv  the  barbarous  struggles  of  the  Heptarchy.  1  he 
highest  perfection  was,  however,  not  reached  at  (".nee.  The  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century  may  be  said  to  haye  been  the  dawn  of 
the  classic  age,  which,  culminating  about  the  year  1700,  lasted 
on  through  the  whole  eighteenth  century  and  the  iirst  hail  oj  the 
nineteenth. 

Appreciation  of  lac<juer  is  a  taste  \vhich  has  to  he  acquired, 
lint  \vhich.  when  acquired,  grows  upon  one,  and  places  the  best 
lacquer  in  the  category  i  •!  almost  sacred  things.  Io  sho\v  a 
really  fine  piece  casually  to  a  new-comer,  or  to  send  it  home  as 
a  gift  to  one  of  the  uncultivated  natiyes  of  MUP«;^'  or  America. 
is,  as  the  Japanese  pnnvrb  says,  "  like  gi\"ing  guineas  tr>  n  cat/' 
llev.iil  take  it  up  i^r  an  instaiit,  ju.-t  glance  at  it.  say  "What 
i  prettv  litde  thing  :  "  and  put  it  down  again,  imagining  it  to  be 
worth  at  most  a  couple  of  dollars.  Not  improbably  u  cost  a 
hundred,  and  was  the  outcome  of  years  of  patient  toil  and 
maryel!'  ;iis  art. 

The  material  employed  is  the  sap  which  exuue>  from  the 
lacquer-tree  (AV///>  rcniicifwa)  when  incised.  'I'his  tapping  for 
laciiuer,  as  it  may  pc-rhaps  be  called,  affords  a  means  of  livelihood 
to  a  .special  class  of  men,  who,  on  the  approach  of  mild  weather 
in  April,  spread  all  over  the  northern  provinces  of  the  empire, 
where  ihe  best  lacquer-trees  grow,  and  continue  their  operations 
on  into  the  autumn.  The  age  o!  the  tree,  the  season  when  the 
tree  is  tapped,  and  the  treatment  to  which  the  sap  is  afterwards 
subjected  as,  for  instance,  by  being  mixed  with  iron  filings, 
turpentine,  or  ihanvd  wood  produce  widely  different  kind.-,  of 
lacquer,  which  are  accordingly  appropriated  to  diltercnt  uses. 
Kyery  species  of  lacquer  turns  black  on  exposure  to  the  li-'hi  ; 
and  it  is  a  fact,  mysterious  but  undoubtedly  authentic,  that 
lacquer  dries  most  quickly  in  a  damp  atmosphere.  The  damper 
the  atmosphere  and  the  darker  the  room,  so  much  ihe  mon> 
quii  klv  will  the  licquer  harden. 
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.Manv  kind>  of  material!  admit  of  being  laiqueixd.  (  hi  metal, 
in  it-articular,  \x-rv  pleasing  results  have  l.teen  obtained.  Hut  the 
favourite  material  is  wood,  and  the  he>!  kinds  <if  \\ood  for  the 
purpi  isc  are  the  hin^ki  (C/ianiiCcyparis  o&fusii)  and  kin'  (Panlinvnui 
iwj-criiilis).  The  woods  of  the  Ctypiomeria  jjpt>ni<\<  (xn^i\  and 
Piaucra  j.i^iiiicd  (kc\\iki)  are  those  best  adapted  to  general  purp<  >ses. 
Mich  as  (.-111111111  Hi  bowls,  trays,  ete.  The  Japanese  C'  >nstantlv 
employ  lacquer  utensils  to  hold  boiling  soups,  alcoholic  drinks, 
and  even  burning  cigar-ash.  Hu!  so  strong  is  the  sulistance 
that  it  suffer>  little  if  an\-  da.ni.i^e  from  sin.h  .ipparentlv  nui^h 
treatment. 

The  process  of  lacquering  is  complicated  an.l  tedious.  To 
bcijin  with,  the  surlace  oi  the  wood  is  covered  with  triturated, 
hemp  and  L;-lue.  and  then  the  first  coating  of  lacquer  is  applied, 
'iiilv  to  be  itself  covered  with  the  verv  finest  hempen  cloth. 
Numerous  (.oatin^s  of  various  (uialities  of  lac(|uer  are  laid  on 
this  foundation.  A  careful  i Irving  intervenes  between  each  coat- 
ing, and.  a  partial  nibbing  off  with  a  v.helstone  iollo-,vs  each 
dr \~ing.  A  jiowder  formed  of  calcined  deer's  horn  serves  in  most 
cases  to  !_dve  the  final  p<'li>h.  Hut  all  this  process,  ol  which  \\e 
!KHI  mereh'  indic-ited  the  bare  outlines,  is  itself  but  preparatory 
if  the  object  is  to  pnnliKe  one  of  those  hcautilul  gold-la<'(}ucred 
bc>xcs  whidi  the  word  '•  lac(]uer ''  ^enerallv  calls  up  in  the  mind 
of  the  F.uropean  collector.  In  this  case,  writes  one  of  the 
.tuth'  iritic-s  qu.  ited  !  ieli  .\\  : 

"A    thin  species    oi    paper,  prepared    \\ith    sixiiiL1;    made   ol    ^-hie 

and    alum,    is    u>eu.        (  m    this    jiaper    the    doi^'ii    recjiiired    to    be 

transmitted    to    the   lacquered    article    indrawn,      (m   the  reverse  of 

this    paper,    the    (.utline    is    li^irdv    tr.ued    in    Lic'cjiter-   [ireviously 

'     !  over    i;-.'-    charcoal    to    prevcnl    iisilrvin^     with  a  \erv  line 

bru>h  ma  '<•    oi    rat's    hair.      This    paper    is    then   laid  on  th.-  arti(  le 

!.  and    is    rubbed    with    a  spatula  made  of  /.'/)/">-/  or 

whalebone,  the    laccjucr   has   been  applied,  and  on  removing 

iper  the  desiLTii  is  observed  li^htlv  tr.iced  iii  laC'iuer. 

"   !'•  •  make    it    iierfecth     plain,  this    is    rubbed  over    ver\     liL.diti\ 
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u ith  a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  charged  with  finely  powdered  whet- 
stone, or  tin;  this  brings  the  pattern  out  white.  From  one 
tracing,  upwards  of  twenty  impressions  can  be  taken  off,  and 
when  that  is  no  longer  possible,  from  the  lacquer  having  become 
used  up,  it  onlv  requires  a  fresh  tracing  i  >ver  the  same  paper  to 
reproduce  the  design  ad  infinituin.  This  tracing  does  not  dry, 
owing  to  the  lacquer  used  for  the  purpose  having  been  roasted, 
as  previously  mentioned,  and  can  bo  wiped  off  at  anv  time. 

"The  paitern  thus  traced  out  is  then  filled  in  with  ground-work 
lacquer,  with  a  brush  made  of  hare's  hair,  great  care  being  taken 
not  to  touch  >  >i~  paint  out  the  original  tracing  line.  This  is  then 
powdered  over  with  fine  gold  dust,  silver  dust,  or  tin  dust, 
according  to  the  qua'itv  of  the  \vare.  This  dust  is  applied  with 
a  piece  of  cotton  wool,  charged  with  the  material  to  be  used, 
and  the  article  i -;  then  gently  dusted  with  a  verv  soft  brush  made 
irom  the  long  winter  coat  of  awhile  horse,  to  remove  anv  loose 
meial  du-.t.  that  might  adhere  to  the  article,  and.  to  slightly 
smoothen  the  surface.  If  the  article  under  manufacture  is  large, 
only  a  small  poriii.n  is  clone  a!  a  time,  and  it  is  at  once  enclosed 
in  an  air-light  press,  so  as  to  prevent  anv  dust  or  outside  matter 
adhering  to  the  fresh Iv  lacquered  surface.  At  the  proper  time, 
when  the  i;u. quer  lias  sufficient! v  hardened,  the  article  is  taken 
out.  and  ihe  part  over  \\hich  the  g"ld  dust  has  been  sprinkled 
receives  a  coat  of  transparent  varnish  (suki-nru^/ii),  laid  <  m  with 
a  hare's  hair  brush,  and  ;<  further  portion  is  prepared  with  a 
coating  of  gold  dust,  as  on  the  previous  day  :  the  article  is  again 
closed  up  in  the  air-tight  damp  press  as  before,  till  dry.  When 
the  portion  which,  has  received  the  second  coat  of  lacquer  over 
the  gold  du.st  is  quite  hard,  it  is  rubbed  smooth  with  a  piece  of 
hard  charcoal  made  from  camellia  wood  or  Jionoki,  until  the 
whole  is  level  with  the  surrounding  parts.  Then  it  is  rubbed 
with  the  finger  and  some  linelv  powdered  whetstone  and  deer's 
horn,  with  the  smallest  quantity  of  oil,  till  it  attains  a  fine  polish. 
If  upon  this  surface  any  further  work  takes  place,  such  as  the 
veining  of  leaves,  or  the  painting  <  >f  stamens,  etc.,  '  >!  flowers, 
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these  are  traced  in  lacquer  and  covered  with  gold  dust,  and 
when  drv  the  final  polish  is  given  with  the  linger  and  powdered 
deer's  h>  >rn." 

Such  is  the  most  usual  process,  which  is  suitably  modified  in 
the  case  of  raised  gold  lacquer  and  other  varieties.  It  should 
be  added  that  much  of  the  so-called  gold  or  silver  lacquer  is 
really  manufactured  with  the-  aid  ol  bron/e  and  tin,  especially 
at  the  present  time,  when  cheapness  and  quantity  are  insisted  on 
bv  a  foreign  public  whose  taste  is  imperfectly  educated.  Never- 
theless, specimens  worthy  of  the  best  age  still  continue  to  be 
produced.  Competent  critics  assert  that  Shibata  /e-.lrin.  \\lio 
died  as  iatciv  as  iSoi,  was  probably  as  great  as  any  lacquer  artist 
that  ever  existed,  and  that  others  no  less  skilled,  are  still  living 
to-day.-  The  lacquer  poison,  of  which  so  much  has  been  said 
bv  travellers,  is  never  fatal,  though  it  is  extremely  painful  in  sonic- 
cases.  l)lood  to  the  head,  swelling,  violent  itching  and  burning, 
occasionally  small  festering  boils,  are  the  symptoms.  Lacquer  in 
anv  stage,  except  when  perfectly  dry.  is  capable  of  producing  it. 
The  lacquer  tappers  always  use  gloves  as  a  protection. 

(*n!v  one  r.em  more.  1!  von  possess  anv  specimens  oi  good 
lacquer,  lie  careful  to  dust  them  with  a  line  old  silk  cloth.  A 
common  duster  will  scratch  them.  Some  o|  the  best  collections 
in  Kui'ope  have  been  ruined  bv  rough  treatment. 

Books    recommended.       .         .    '   /«••>•  !>ulin.try    ••;'    J,iJ>an,  l>y.l..l.  o 
IX.   Pars    I     ..f    t!i-:  "Asiatic    Transactions.''— 77/v  fmi 
•:   ,    ,-.  — ISrinkley'      (    '•'•:  •     in, I    ?'.//.? 


Language.  Ivxcepting  die  t\\in  sister  tongue  spoken  in  the 
I.tii  hu  Is!  uid-,  the  (ajjanese  language  owns  no  kindred,  and  its 
classification  under  any  ol  the  recognised  linguistic  families  remains 
doubtful.  In  structure,  though  not  to  any  appreciable  extent  in 
vocabulary,  it  closely  resembles  Korean  ;  and  both  it  and  Korean 
may  possibly  be  related  to  Mongol  and  to  Manchu,  and  might 
therefore  lav  claim  to  be  included  in  the  so-called  "Altaic" 
group.  In  anv  case.  Japanese  is  what  philologists  term  an 
agglutinative  tongue,  that  is  to  say,  it  builds  up  its  words  and 
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grammatical  forms  by  means  of  suffixes  loosely  soldered  to  the 
root  or  stem,  which  is  invariable.  Though  not  originally  related 
to  Chinese,  Japanese  has  adopted  an  enormous  number  of  Chinese 
words,  such  words  having  naturally  followed  Chinese  civilisation 
into  the  archipelago.  F.vcn  at  the  present  day,  the  Japanese 
language  lias  recourse  to  Chinese  for  terms  to  indicate  all  such 
new  things  and  ideas  as  •'telegram."  "bicycle,"  "photograph," 
"democracy,"  "natural  selection,"  "limited  liability,"  etc.,  etc., 
much  as  we  ourselves  have  recourse  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Hence  a 
curious  revult  :  -the  Europeanisation  of  Japanese  institutions  has 
made  the  language  far  more  humblv  tributarv  to  China  to-day 
than  it  ever  was  while  Confucianism  reigned  supreme  in  the  land.. 

The  fundamental  rule  of  Japanese  syntax  is  that  qualifying 
words  precede  the  word  they  qualify.  Thus  die  adjective  or 
genitive  precedes  the  noun  which  it  defines,  the  adverb  precedes 
the  verb,  and  explanatory  or  dependent  clauses  precede  the 
principal  clause.  The  object  likewise  'precedes  the  verb.  The 
predicative  verb  or  adjective  of  each  clause  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  that  clause,  the  predicative  verb  or  adjective  of  the  main  clause 
rounding  oft  the  entire  sentence,  which  is  often,  even  in  familiar 
conversation,  extremely  long  and  complicated.  The  following  is 
an  example  of  Japanese  construction  : 

Knnn  iforo  ni    itarimashiie,      J'>ukkv:>  "  At    the  present  day, 

Tftin  iH-rioil  ut  hucinp-ari'ivml,  littililhinin.  i  11  •  i 

Jmddhism       lias       sunk 

10  mi)S!l         l/ln/l'l         It'll,  lil'ltl      Kill'i- 

t/tut     :!'i,y   sn\/      t/ti'i'j      <ifi-j'in:     nict-nl'/     l'>ic-         into      being       the       belief 

iinunin  no    shinjiru  loknro    In       n<it-          of      the     lov.er     classes 

clai8-t>eoi>li:'ti     hi-lit-i'iii-f/    nlurc    tlmt     hariiifi- 

.  ..  only.        Lew    persons    in 

l(l,  c  nuti  i  iju  lie 

bf<-i»nc,     ,Hhidi<-ri,,.sn     tit<-n.<-<-.-itp«-<n-<t«     in       the    middle    and    upper 

7i'ti  sono  d'»'i  tL'o      wakinuie-ttiru    Into         classes      understand      its 

at-for,  i/n  i-<'«x'»l  ctfcus.)  (lisc<-r>ti)i-;f-iti-<:  jx'itplf 

ifii  sukuniikit  ;  shunwn     to          icba , 

(;um.\    bciny-fi-m,    rclirji<t».     t/i«t     iJ'-ituc-finjH, 

sushi/a   HD      tnki      /hikdri    ni     innchiiru 

funrntl-ritn'fi     time         only         in  cinnlinj 

koto  no     yti       ni  <>inoii>uixn. 

t/timj's  itm mini-  in    \i'ii-y}tltinj;. 
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This  one  example  miv  suffice  I  >  show  ho\v  widely  divergent 
(compared  \vith  Kun»pe)  are  the  channels  in  which  Japanese 
thought  ilo\vs.  Xor  is  it  merely  that  the  idioms  oilier,  but  that 
the  same  circumstances  do  not  draw  from  Japanese  speakers 
remarks  similar  to  those  which  thev  would  draw  from  Kuropean 
.speakers.  In  accidence  also  die  disparity  is  remarkable. 
Japanese  nouns  have  no  gender  or  number,  Japanese  adjectives 
no  degrees  of  comparison,  Japanese  verbs  no  person.  ( )n  the 
other  hand,  the  verbs  have  peculiar  complications  of  their  own. 
They  have  a  negative  voice,  and  forms  to  indicate  causation  and 
potentiality.  There  is  also  an  elaborate  s\  stem  of  honor!  fics, 
which  to  some  extent  replaces  the  use  of  person  in  the  verb  ,md 
makes  good  the  general  omission  ol' personal  pronouns. 

The  Japanese  vocabulary,  though  extraordinarily  rich  and 
constantly  growing,  is  honourably  deficient  in  terms  of  abuse. 
It  affords  absolutely  no  means  of  cursing  and  swearing.  An- 
other negative  quality  is  the  habitual  avoidance  of  personifica- 
tion,- a  characteristic'  so  deep-seated  and  all-pervading  as  to 
interfere  even  with  the  use  of  neuter  r.ouns  in  combination  with 


•'the//'.1,//  ;;,'(7/(vv  me  feel  languid,"  ' '  </es/<air  .7/^rv  him  to  commit 
suicide,"  "  srit'uc<:  <('</;v/.v  us  against  overcrowding/'  "  <]i!ti> '/ '<'/,•> 
di'gni'Ii-  those  who  engage  in  them."  etc.,  etc.  (hie  must  say, 
•'being  hot,  I  feel  languid,"  ''having  lost  hope,  he  killed  himself," 
"on  considering,  we  find  that  the  fact  of  people's  crowding  together 
is  unhealthy,"  and  so  on,  the  idea  being  adequately  rendered 
no  doubt,  but  at  the  expense  o|  verve  and  picturesqueness.  Nor 
can  anv  one  fully  realise  how  picturesque  our  Kuropean  languages 
are,  how  saturated  with  metaphor  and  lit  up  with  fancy,  until 
he  lias  familiarised  himself  with  one  of  the  tamer  tongues  of  the 
Far  Kast.  i'oetrv  naturally  suffers  more  than  prose  from  this 
defect  of  the.  language.  Xo  Japanese:  Wordsworth  could  venture 
on  such  metaphorical  lines  as 
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•'  If  '[nought  and  Lore  desert  ?/.r,   from  [hat  ihiy 
Let  us  break  off  all  commerce  icith  the  Muse  : 
With    Thong/it  Ctitd  Lore  competitions  of  our   way  — 
Whatc'er  the  senses  take  or  may   refuse, — • 
The  Miiias  intern. il  hear  en   shall  sJieJ  her  a'e'^'s 
Of  inspiration  on  the  humblest   lay." 

In  fact,  most  metaphors  and  allegories  are  incapable  of  so  much 
as  intelligible  explanation  to  Far-F.astern  minds. 

Japanese  --with  its  peculiar  grammar,  its  still  uncertain  affinities, 
its  ancient  literature- -is  a  language  worthy  of  more  attention  than 
it  has  yet  received.  We  say  "  language  :  "  but  "  languages  "  would 
be  more  strictlv  correct,  the  modern  colloquial  speech  having 
diverged  from  the  old  classical  tongue  almost  to  the  same  extent 
as  Italian  has  diverged  from  Latin.  The  Japanese  still  employ  in 
their  hooks,  and  even  in  correspondence  and  advertisements,  a 
style  which  is  partlv  classical  and  partlv  artificial.  This  is  what 
is  termed  the  "Written  Language.''  The  student  therefore  finds 
himself  confronted  with  a  double  ta:,k.  Add  to  this  the  necessity 
of  committing  lo  memory  two  syllabaries,  one  of  which  has  many 
variant  forms,  and  at  least  two  or  three  thousand  Chinese  ideo- 
graphs in  firms  standard  and  cursive.-  -ideographs,  loo,  most  of 
which  are  susceptible  of  three  or  lour  different  readings  according 
to  circumstances,  add  further  'dun  all  these  kinds  of  written 
symbols  are  apt  to  be  encountered  pell-mell  on  the  name  page, 
and  the  task  ,  >f  mastering  Japanese  becomes  almost  Herculean. 
Fortunately  the  pronunciation  is  easv,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
acquiring  a  smattering  that  will  greatlv  enhance  the  pleasure  and 
comfort  of  those  who  reside  or  travel  in  the  countrv.  Another 
grain  of  comfort,  in  the  midst  of  all  Japanese  linguistic  complica- 
tions, may  be  extracted  from  the  fact  that  local  dialects  have  but 
little  importance.  It  is  not  as  in  China,  where,  if  you  speak 
Pekingese  you  are  incomprehensible  at  Canton,  and  if  you  speak 
Cantonese  you  are  incomprehensible  at  Amov  or  at  Shanghai. 
Here  the  one  standard  language  will  carrv  you  right  through  the 
country.  No  doubt  the  peasantry  of  different  districts  have  local 
modes  of  pronunciation  and  expression;  but  the  trouble  thus 
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caused  is  no  greater  tluin  wlr.it  may  be  experienced  at  home  in 
England.  1'Yom  the  phiK >K^ist's  standpoint,  the  most  interesting 
dialects  arc  those  of  the  extreme  South  and  "\Yest.  \vliich  preserve 
arcliaic  forms.  'J'he  speech  of  the  more  recently  settled  North  is 
for  the  most  part  a  mere  patois,  an  omnium-gatherum  produced 
bv  the  concourse  of  immigrants  from  cither  provinces.  (See  also 
Articles  on  LiTKRATUKK  and  WKITINC.) 

Books  recommended.  Tin- fi. reining  ArnVU1  i-  partly  condensed  from  the  present 
writer'-;  Hamlbj-k  »f  C->lt -,/uitil  y,iSnnr*c.  See  aN..  Imbrie's  l-Jiglish-JaSiitu-fi-  /•>.- 
w/>/<>..!,'T.— -'I  h"  b.vt  book  .n  tin;  classical  laiv^uase  is  Aston'-  ('.rajniua;-  ,f  /,':,•  Ja^uics,- 
1'i'ri."-:  f.iiiifuaf. — 'I'll-:  l<:a>l  unsatisfactory  [ap;uiest:-F.n:;lish  dicti.uiaries  arc  tin;  C.'i- 
nbri,,'^-;/  by  Capt.  Prinkli-y  and  suvt-ral  Jai-anusi:  c..>l!alj.irau.rs.  and  I  >r.  Il.-pburn's,  the 
latter  ]iiiblisli.:d  Ix.th  in  a  fill  and  in  :IM  abrid-,-d  i-dition.  Satnu's  small  dictionary, 
revised  by  Hamixlun  and  1'ark-tt,  is  to  b.'  pn  fc-rriMl  for  Kn-lish-Japanvs.  Tlu-  host 
nativ;  diet!  nary  is  tb-:  !\  '!•<!',!  i:<>  !~i:;rj. — 'i'br  b.  si  c,  .llrcti:  >n  of  cnl!i«liiial  texts 
romauisi-d  is  R?>;.fy<U-a  >;,<  7'v.v  .,  !,y  tlie  Al)bc  (.Jaron.  with  lV.:nch  notes.— Kev.  C. 
Miin/in^er's  i-ssay  ciititl<;d  /'A-  A;: -,-'/•'/  -or  .•/.  -"  y.if.uiiJclit-H  .S>vr,//,',  published  in  Tart 

La\V.*  Dniii'tilh-  obcdien:  to  authorii\-  and  not  naturally 
liti^i'  •!!>.  the  fapanese  ,u~e  nevertheless  beeomino-  a  nation  ul 
la\v\  i.-rs.  i''c\v  branches  of  study  are  more  popular  than  !;i\\  with 
the  voting  men  of  the  present  generation.  Besides  being  oiten 
a  stepping-stone  to  office,  it  seems  to  havr  for  diem  ,'  sort 
of  abstract  and  theoretical  interest  :  lor  (and.  more's  the  i>itv) 
Japanese  !a\\'  lu:-,  at  no  time  been  the  genuine  outcome  of  the 
nation, ij  life,  as  Knghsh  law,  for  instance,  is  the  outcome  of 
Kngh>h  national  life,  a  historical  development  lilting  itseli"  to  the 
needs  o|  the  nation  as  a  well-made  glove  fits  the  hand.  Twelve 
hundred  vears  ago  Japan  borrowed  (  hinese  la\v  wliolesale.  Sh<j 
lias  borrowe*!  French  and  Oerman  lav,  (thai  is  to  sav.  practically, 
Roin;Hi  law)  wholesale  in  our  own  dav.  It  is  h.ird  to  see  what 
else'  she  totild  ha\'t:  done  :  io|-  ,-,he  would  never  h.ixe  been  admitted 
into  ihr  so-talleil  uoinilv  of  civilised  nations  unli-»  ajuijiped  \vith 
a  le;j;-a!  system  commanding  those  nations'  approval,  and  those 
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nations  approve  no  legal  system  save  such  as  thev  are  accustomed 
to  themselves.  True,  there  \vas  a  party  almost  from  the  beginning 
which  said  :  "japan  for  the  Japanese.  Our  !a\vs  must  suit  i  un- 
people. They  must  not  be  mere  handles  for  obtaining  political 
recognition.  Wait  to  codify  until  the  national  courts,  interpreting 
national  needs,  shall  have  evolved  precedents  of  their  o\vn. 
French  and  German  codes  are  alien  things,  mechanically  super- 
imposed on  our  Japanese  ways  of  thought  and  modes  of  life, 
which  are  not  in  touch  with  foreign  civilisations  and  the  laws 
that  have  sprung  from  them."  Put  this  national  party  lost  the 
day.  Possibly,  in  time  to  come,  modifications  dictated  by  national 
needs  may  creep  in.  Jt  is  noticeable  that  (perhaps  as  a  result  of 
the  health v  reaction  of  the  last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years)  the  Civil 
C'ode,  the  most  recentlv  published  of  all,  does  to  a  not  incon- 
siderable-extent take  into  account  the  existing  fabric  of  Japanese 
society,— -a  fabric  differing  widelv  in  many  essential  points  from 
that  of  the  West ;  for  in  japan  the  family  is  the  social  unit.  not. 
as  with  us.  the  individual. 

'{'he  new  codes  resulting  from  the  legislative  activitv  of  die  pre- 
sent reign  are  :  (i)  the  Criminal  Code  and  the  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure,  drafted  bv  ^Monsieur  Boissonade  de  Fontarabie  on 
the  basis  of  the  Code  Xapolcon,  \vith  modifications  suggested  bv 
the  old  [apanese  Criminal  Law  :  these  were  published  in  1880, 
and  came  into  force  in  1882:  the  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
was,  however,  revised  in  1890,*  in  order  that  it  might  he  uniform 
with  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure,  according  to  the  provisions  oi 
(2)  the  Law  of  the  Organisation  of  judicial  Courts,  promulgated 
in  the  month  of  Fcbruarv,  1890,  and  put  into  force  on  the  ist 
November  ol  the  same  year;  (3)  the  Code  of  Civil  Procedure 
which  wen!  into  effect  at  once,  and  the  Civil  Code  and  the 
Commercial  ('ode  which  were  put  into  force  in  i8i;S.  Though 


*  In  rloi,  a  radii;. il  revisi*  n  c ..f  t  U<  •  Crimiinl  Code  was  proposed.  FJn:  such  npl><  >sitiou 
was  raised  by  members  of  tli  •  le;;al  pn  if.  ssiim  ih.it  the  bill  hid  to  lie  put  off  to  th.- 
next  session  of  the  Diet,  wh--n  :i  ftirth  r  1  ill  for  the  revision  of  th.-  Code  of  Criminal 
Procedure  is  exported  t>  lie  s-ibmitlod. 
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not  actually  entitled  codes,  we  may  also  include  :  U)  the  Constitu- 
tion, with  its  attendant  laws  regarding  the  Imperial  House,  the 
Diet,  and  Finance;  (5)  the  Laws  for  the  Kxercise  of  Local  Self- 
( ji  >\vrnment  :  ^nd  (h)  divers  statutes  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 

Crimes,  as  classified  in  the  Criminal  Code,  are  of  ihiee  kinds, 
namely:  (i)  crimes  against  the  state  or  the  Imperial  l''amilv. 
and  in  violation  of  the  pu!)lic  credit,  policv,  peace,  health,  etc.  ; 
(2)  crimes  against  persons  and  propurtv  :  (3)  police  oitences. 
Tliere  is  furthermore  a  subdivision  of  (i)  and  (2)  into  major  and 
minor  crimes. 

The  punishments  il»r  major  crimes  are  :  (!)  death  bv  hanging; 
(2)  deportation  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  life  or  for  a  term 
ofye.irs:  (3)  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  life 
or  for  a  term  of  vcars.  Tin;  punishments  for  minor  crimes  include 
confmemenl  with  or  \vithouthard  labour,  and  lines.  The  punish- 
ments for  pi  >hce  offences  are  detention  for  from  one  to  ten  days 
without  hard  labour,  and:  lines  varving  in  mi  ^  » ,<v  to  2  yrn. 
The  court  \\hici;  tries  persons  licensed  of  major  crimes  o  insists 
of  three  judges,  that  fur  minor  crimes  of  one  jud:;e  or  tliree 
acc^rdinn  to  the  gravitv  of  the  charge,  and  that  for  police  offences 
of  one  jn^c  '/>'  />,.v'v.*  An  appeal  is  allowed  in  tlic  case  of  both 
major  and  of  minor  crime-;  ior  a  trial  of  lacts.  Capital  punish- 
ments ire  carried  out  in  the  presence  of  a  procurator.  i'hev  are 
no\\  extremely  rare.  Criminals  condemned  to  deportation  are 
generaliv  sent  to  die  island  of  Ye/.o,  \\here  thev  sometinn.'s  work 
in  the  mines.  The  ordhurv  prisons  are  situated  in  various  p>rts 
of  the  empire,  -.md  number  one  hundred  and  thirtv-tv.  o. 

A  ]ierson  who  ]\.\>  suffered,  injurv  Irom  erime  lodges  his  eonip'.aint 
a)  a  police  ojfici  or  with  the  procurator  of  anv  court  having  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  crime  in  t[uestion.  Policemen  can  arrest  an  offender 
whose  crime  was  commiti-d  in  their  presence,  or  \\hkh  the 
complainant  avers  to  have  actually  seen  committed.  In  all  other 
cases  thev  can  arrest  bv  warrant  onlv.  I>.u'I  is  allowed  at  the 
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discretion  of  the  judge,  but  only  after  reference  to  the  procurator 
who  has  taken  up  the  case.  Accused  persons  are  often  kept  in 
prison  for  a  considerable  time  before  trial,  and  no  lawyer  is  allow- 
ed to  be  present  at  the  preliminary  examination,  which  also  is 
often  long  delayed.  The  law  promulgated  in  February,  rSyo, 
relative  to  the  organisation  of  judicial  courts,  embodied  the  usage 
developed  since  the  establishment  of  the  courts  in  1872.  but 
it  introduced  at  the  same  lime  certain  changes  borrowed  rather 
from  German  than  from  French  sources. 

The  history  and  nature  of  modern  Japanese  le^al  instiiuli.  -n:->  are, 
very  briefly,  as  follows.  .Down  to  1872,  the  judicial  Department 
had  united  in  itself  the  functions  of  chief  law-court,  and  chief 
execmhe  oilk  e  fur  the  traiisaciion  of  judicial  business  throughout 
the  "land,  (he  same  staff  of  officials  scmii.^  for  both  purposes. 
In  that  vear,  however,  a  separation  took  place,  judges,  procura- 
tors, a  judicial  police  for  the  arrest  of  prisoners.  <;T">I/I'*\  •/r'.w/.y, 
and  notaries  were  established,  as  also  separate  judicial  courts  and 
p.  law  school.  The  pattern  copied  was  French.  Since  that  time 
numerous  changes  have  taken  place.  At  present  the  courts  are 
divided  into  local  courts  (presided  over  hv  /v.;v.v  <!'•  /•//*").  district 
or  provincial  courts,  courts  of  appeal,  and  a.  supreme  Court  (cour 
de  ca*  Sit/it'U),  all  of  which  have  j;nisdicti<  -n  both  in  criminal  and 


to  accommodate  suitors,  regard  being  had  to  population  and  to 
the  area  of  jurisdiction.  The  local  courts  have  jurisdiction  over 
police  otiences  and  such  minor  crimes  as  the  procurator.-?  may 
deem  it  proper  to  punish  with  a  lighter  kind  of  punishment  ad- 
judged by  one  of  those  courts  :  the  district  courts  have  jurisdiction 
over  crimes,  besides  acting  as  courts  of  preliminary  investigation  ; 
the  appeal  courts  hear  new  trials  ;  the  supreme  court  hears  criminal 
appeals  on  matters  of  law.  Crimes  of  whatever  sort,  except  police 
offences,  are  as  a  rule  subjected  to  preliminary  examination  before 
actual  trial.  When,  however,  the  charge  is  perfectly  clear  of 
doubt,  the  procurators  ask  for  an  immediate  trial  in  the  case 
of  minor  crimes.  The  conducting  of  criminal  cases,  from  the 
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verv  be:_,ri  nnin^  down  to  the  execution  o[  the  criminal,  if  he  he 
condemned  to  sutler  death,  rests  \vitli  the  procurator,  who  unites 
in  his  own  person  the  (unctions  of  public  prosecutor  and  of 
L,rrand  jurv. 

The  pre.-ent  judiciarv  consists  almost  entirelv  of'  graduates  of 
the  Law  College  of  the  Imperial  I'niversitv  and  of  the  private 
law  colleges,  i  if  which  there  are  six  in  Tokyo  and  ei^ht  altogether 
in  the  empire.  Aboui  a  thousand  vouni^  men  graduate  vearlv. 
Lawyers  arc  bound  to  pass  a  certain  examination  before  beini^ 
admitted  to  practise  at  the  bar:  but  it  is  <  >l  a  verv  theoretical 
nature.  The  new  law  concerning  the  constitution  of  courts  requires 
candidates  lor  jud^eships  to  pass  two  competitive  examinations, 
unless  thev  are  graduates  of  the  I  nivcrsitv.  in  which  case  thcv 
need  only  pass  the  second  of  the  two,  after  having  served  as 
probationary  judges  li  >r  a  term  of  three  years.  Judges  are  appointed 
for  life  :  but  the  salaries  paid  are  so  miserablv  poor  (from  hoo  to 
4,ooc  Yi'ii.  or  ,/"'>  to  £\(  :  per  annum  !  )  that  main:  of  the  ablest 
judges  so(  in  resign  in  oi\li-r  to  become  practising  b.arristers.  the 
bench  thus,  as  has  been  sarcasticall v  remarked,  serving  inerelv  as 
a  half-wav  house  to  liie  practise  of  the  law.  'J'hin^'s  have  indeed 
come  to  Mich  a  pass  that  in  the  >prin^-  of  1^01  a  number  of 
the  judges  am!  jniblic  jirocnrators  attua.llv  \vent  out  on  strike! 
The  presidents  of  courts  are.  however,  more  hi^lib;  remunerated. 
The  president  of  the  suprem'.-  court  rec'eives  ;.^"r  \!<-n  ( /' : ^,  '  ). 
and  i>  of  shiiinin  rank.*  Thi-  chief  procurator  receives  >.  \-t-n 
( £  ;  ).  and  is  .  .1  cli<>kunin  rank. 

Flic  s\'stem  o|  trial,  as  \\eil  in  (i\il  as  in  criminal  cases,  i> 
iiHjuisitorial.  I;  was  so  in  < 'M  japa.n.  and  is  so  in  l''rance. 
xs'hence  iln-  'jfreater  par;  1 1;  modern  Jajianese  law  has  been  derived. 
l-'ormeriv  no  convictions  \\'ere  made  excepl  on  confession  by 
th''  prisoner.  Hence  an  abundant  use  of  torture,  now  happily 
abolished.'!'  ,ind  a  tendency,  even  in  t  ivil  cases,  to  find  against 
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the  defendant,  although  the  theory  is  that  the  defendant  must  he 
presumed  to  he  in  the  right  until  actually  proved  the  contrary. 
In  this  characteristic,  Japan  does  but  conform  to  her  Continental 
models,  and  indeed  to  the  universal  usage  of  mankind  \viththe 
solitary  exception  of  the  Knglish.  'Hie  judge  conducts  the  trial 
alone.  .Mi  questions  l>v  counsel  must  he  put  through  him. 
Counsel  do  not  so  much  deiend  their  clients  -as  represent  them. 
Their  statements  or  admissions  stand  lor  those  of  their  clients, 
strange  as  such  a  thin^  will  sound  to  Knglish  ears.  Another 
pcculiarit  v- -at  least  according  to  F,ngli>h  nolioiis,  though  \\'e 
believe  that  something  similar  exists  in  France  is  that  husband  and 
wife,  parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  cannot  witness  against 
each  other.  At  die  same  time,  they  are  not  entire! v  excluded  from 
the  examination.  '1  he  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  draws  a  line 
distinction.  e\c hiding  them  as  witnesses,  hut  admitting  dieiu  as 
''referees,"  \vecan  think  of  no  better  equivalent  for  the  diflicult 
Japanese  term  SiUik'S/iin  (^*sL;Jf~/^. }.  A  ••referee"  is  a  witness 
and  yet  noi  an  authoritative  witnc.-s,  a  quasi-witness.  if  one  might 
so  phrase  ;t.  who  is  not  called  upon  to  be  sworn.  The  idea  is. 
of  course,  that  persons  thus  related  arc  likelv  to  be  prejudiced 
in  each  other's  favour,  and  iii.it  their  testimony  should  accordingly 
be  all'  -wed  little  weight  in  comparison  \\idi  th.u  of  others  more 
probablv  impartial.  \Vitnessus  are  sworn.  ii;ough  noi  exact Iv  in 
the  Kuropean  manner.  The  o.ith  is  rather  a  solemn  asseveration, 
and  i.i  c-ntirelv  unconnecled  with  anv  religious  s.mcti  >ns.  It  is  in 
the  form  o!  \\  \vritten  doctimciit,  to  nhich  the  person  sworn  aiiixes 
his  seal,  or,  laiiing  that,  hi>  signature.  '1'he  prot  eedings  at  a 
trial  are  ail  committed  to  wriliiu-,  but  not  al\\avs  in  the  actual 
won.N  used,  as  Japanese  tu.-tim  is  averse  to  the  employment  of 
the  colloquial  f  >r  literary  i>uq  oses.  'I'he  general  plan  is.  there- 
fore, to  iran.slale  the  gist  of  the  qt:cUi<  n;  .ind  answers  into  the 
l)oo k  style. 

Xei.-dle-s  to  s;iv  drat  the  above  is  the  merest  sluulowv  outline 
of  a  \'ast  subject.  Transformed,  revolutionised  a>  it  lias  been. 
Japanese  law  nevert'iek-ss  n.-tains  in  it  a  few  curious  features  of 
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its  own.  which  would  interest  h.  >di  the  ie^al  specialist  and  the 
student  i  if  hi-torv  and  sociology.  In  sonic  cases  uf  compara- 
tively IniK-  ini]>  .  >rtancc,  the  customary  law  of  an  earlier 
date  is  vdll  followed,  though  variously  modified  l>v  ihe  ap- 
plicaiion.  more  or  less  tentative,  ot  Kuropean  principles  of 
jurisprudence. 

Books  recommended.     .1.    II.     Oii'iUns's     Kn;;li>h     tr.in-  l.iti  .:i     i<:     til-    Civil    U.'!.-, 
nith  th.!  J;i;.:i:      :.-  ..rui-.uil  on     i!i.:     -a:.-    [.;i-u.— J.    I'..   •''•    IW~..-r\   Kiu'iMi  tni      i 

-ft!;,  •'•,..;.      ;,;- Civil  r»u!  Crimi.'i.il   I'nu-.vlur Tin-  official  versions    in   Kn-li-h  of  thu 

i      •:.:    .-.Mi       '.,{'.:•    1'.  :  ..1    C     '•_•.   nil       •',      i       '         t'  Civil    Pi 

th-  C   •'..       f  Crin.:    n!    I'i    •  •  .!un-.    -i'.,'  ;:  hn-ts    i.i    Ivv.H.-I.    by    I  >r.    I    mh  -tin  en   the  Civil 

:inil     <      i.  ;n.  •.  '.•!     (  '     '.-    .        1      :     nil     .,    .      nit       •     f.  •    '  ., :  i:.  :     .  :      tr:i      [i  ' 

r.'         •  .•  :.•!•••'.    I'l-.'i 1   J.    II.    \Vi-in- .,-,..'s     v^lumiiu.us    tr-.a'.is.-    ni    /';-»'.-«.'••    '..,:/'/;     ''/,/ 

;:•.;/:;.-,  ;.-i.  t.  .:i:.  V.  ..  \\.  ,  r  i',.-  "  A  !.;::.  I'rixn-uclioiis,"  anil  A'.:,  i  .  .:  iJ'.'WC 
..•-./  .  i.1  ;..,.•/:-..•:•:  /  (  : '.  r,i/,.-.v,  !,>-  I).  1I.  SiiniiK.i^  air!  .!.  II.  \\'uir  ,p.,  in  V.-I. 

XIX.    IVirt    I.  r.f  t'        -,'.'.        1    •  '.': ;::  ,N-    :,     :i  '!.'!   1^.   '.I...   :;:  ..'      ;./•  —  '..••         X  .'   .-..••: 

:  .     .    .':-,.:!  S  ,!.\    j.rint.  .1   iii    V,  i.   X\  11.    I'.irt    11.  .if  tin:   "  A-i  itic   Tr.u,>;n  tion  .." 
'  '      '      .:  .       •-       v      :    ;  r...    .-    •:     •  :    ^n/.-iA',    .  •/'  :    r<     .-,/,,  .-     ?.    .:  rri          •-  .    L.imi 


Literature.  \\'e  hear  of  one  or  two  Japanese  h  >ol;s  is  h-.iving 
lieen  composed  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  ('hri.-aian  era.  shortly 
after  the  spread  of  a  kiiovvled^'e  ol  the  Chinese  idei -^r.iplis  in 
Jap.iii  h.id  rendered  a  written  literature  [lossii'ie.  Ihe  e.irliesl 
\vork,  howe\'er,  '}'•'•'  li.is  come  do\\n  to  us  is  tin:  I\i>/iki\  or  ••  Ixe^ord 
of  Ancient  MaUeix"  dating  IP 'in  the  \'ear  712.  I  hi-  iias  some- 
times !>eeii  called  the  i!,,.:"  oi  ;:,-•  (apanese,  UxuiHe  it  coniains 
the  mythol  ._-,  a.nd  earlies!  h.-: ••:••>  of  tin-  nation  :  luit  it  n'ives  no 
moral  or  religious  precejiis.  ii  was  l''llowed  in  A.i).  ~2  •  l>v 
the  .  \ i/i'in^i.  of  ••  (.'hron:cl'.:>  o|  [aiian,  a  more  pretentious  work 
••',  rilten  in  '  !ii:ie  '.the  l^atin  oi  thai  ,.;  =  •  and  coim  rv.  In  about 
A.I).  ;''  •  me  the  J/w^./v/-//,  « -r  "( 'ullection  of  a  .Myriid  Lea\es." 
It  is  ,111  anthology  oi  th.;  most  annent  poems  i  >{  the  lauijuag'c, 
and  i-  iir/,'.iua!)le  as  a  repertory  of  facts  and  allusions  inteastin^; 
i  •  ist.  the  nxh.eolo^i^t,  and  the  historian.  Its  poetical 
merit  .  ,  <  ;  ited  very  hiidi  by  the  orthodox  native  critics,  who 
are  unaojuaint'-d  \\ith  any  literature  but  their  own,  unless  it  l>e 
the  Chinese.  From  thai  time  forward  the  literary  stream  has 
-•1.  It  has  [lowed  in  a  double  channel, --thai  of  books 
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in  the  native  language,  and  that  of  books  written  in  Classical 
Chinese.  Chinese  has  been  generally  preferred  for  grave  subjects, 
— law,  for  instance,  and  history:  Japanese  for  poetry,  romance, 
and  other  branches  tf  belles-lettres.  Sir  Krnest  Satow,  following 
the  native  authorities,  classifies  Japanese  literature  under  sixteen 
heads,  which  are  : 

I.  STANDARD     I  IISTOKIF.S.        IJeside.-.    the     K»jiki    and    Ni/io?tgi 
already    mentioned,    the    most   important   standard    history    is    the 
Dai    Xi/innshi.        'I  his    huge  work   in  one  hundred   volumes   was 
compiled    at    the    end    of    the    seventeenth    century     bv    a    whole 
company    of   Japanese   and    Chinese   men    of   learning,    under   the 
general   superintendence   of  the   second    Prince   of  Mi  to,  who  was 
a  munificent  patron  of  literature. 

II.  MlsCKl.LANEOL'S  1 1  isTOKic  vi.  \\  'oKKS.  thai  is,  histories  written 
by  private  persons  and  therefore  devoid  of  official  sanction.      Such 
arc.-  the  J/i/su  Ka^ami,  the  (icmpci  Seisuiki,  the  J/eikc  Mono-galarl, 
the    'I'aiheiki,    and    a    host   of   others,    concluding   with    the   Xihnn 
Gu~oi^hi.    which,    a  few  years  ago,    was  in   every  educated    person's 
hands,     and     which,     by     its     fanatical]}-     Imperialist    sentiments, 
contributed    in   no   small   measure    to    bring   about   the    fall  of  the 
Shogunate.— All   Japanese    histories   are   written    in   a   style   which 
repels    the  Kuropean    reader.      Thev    are,  for   the  most  part,  annals 
rather    than    histories     properly     so-called.        Sir     .Krnest     Satow's 
translation  of  the    first  five  books    of  the  Xihou  (ii<-ai>1ii  should  be 
glanced  through    by    any   one   who  doubts  this  assertion.      He  will 
find  it  almost  impossible    to   bring   himself  to   believe   that  a  book 
so    intolerably    drv    could    ever    have    fired    a    \\liole    nation    with 
enthusiasm.      That  it  did  so  is  <  me.  of  the  curiosities  of  literature. 

III.  LAWS.     The    A\u    n,i    Gi&:   and    the    Engi-tfiiti  are    the 
works  iii  tiiis  dixision  which  are  most  often  mii-ted. 


V.      PoK'iKY.      (See  special  Article  on  this  subject.) 
VI.      CI.ASSICAI   ROMANCKS.      This  is  the  most  curious  d(_pari!uen.t 
of  standard  Japanese  literature,  lifting,  as    it    does,  the    curtain  from 
the    long- forgot  ten    life   of  the    Japanese    Court    of   the    tenlh    and 
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eleventh  centuries  of  i>ur  era.  1'lie  lords  and  ladies  of  diose 
davs  step  i  nit  before  us  with  all  the  irivolitv,  hut  also  with  all 
the  elegance-,  of  their  narrow  aristocratic  existence,  \\hich  \vas 
b.  'iind.ed  hv  the  liori/on  of  die  old  capital.  Kvoto.  \Ve  have 
their  poetasterinLC,  their  amorous  intrigues  (.1  course,  tlu-ir  inter- 
minable moon-i^a/in^s  and  perlormam  es  on  the  ihite.  even  minute 
descriptions  of  their  dresses  and  ''I  the  parties  the*:  i^ave.  oneamoiii^ 

various  witnesses  to  the  Jact  that  main-   ot    these   ! ks  were  written 

l>v    women.       d'he    earliest    slorv    comnionlv    classed    anioiv''    the 


adventures  of  a  nraiden  who  was  exiled  from  (he  moon  to  this 
our  \\-orkadav  \vorld.  It  is  entitled  ! ,ik* 'l»ri  Jllnri'i-gti^iri,  or  the 
••  Ham! ioo-cutter's  Romance."  because  the  maiden  was  disco\ered 
in  a  section  of  bamboo,  where  she  lay  sparkling  like  i^old.  To 
mention  bin  three  or  four  more  out  o|  a  hundred,  there  are  the 
l'^ui-'i  M  >>i>/--'<!.':i;'/  and  the  A..1  3/t>n>>-:j-!!>iri,  both  attributed  lo  die 
tenth  lenturv,  the  .S'///;//V»v///  ^/i>/i»-^,f/,i/-i,  «\  imc'ertain  dale,  a.nd 
the  A  <////./'//  Mm:  '-;':,'/•///'.  \\ith  its  sequei  the  ( /i  X/ntf,  \\hiih 
are  collcxt'ons  ot  shorter  tales.  The  most  celebrated  o!  all.  is  \\\s 
\'olum;nous  ^ /<•;/,'/  J/"/.''!-;'.//.//'/.  \\hiLh  dates  froni  the  war  i  j. 

VII.  Mis.-Ki.r.AMKs.      'I'liesu    bo  ,k>  ar-  a  .-on  ,  ,f   ,,'///. /;//,  ,f 
(he    thoughts   of  th'-ir   authors,    jolted    doun    without    anv    attenijil 

n.  but  \\  itli    a    .LTiv.it    deal  •  if   literarv  >  hi-ellin^.      d'he 

two    iiMNtellanies    most     ;  ,    be    rejoin nn.'iided    are    the    M ik;>.   ,/    //// 

.S'. <>7//,  bv    a    I 'our;    ladv    n. lined    Sei    Slr'na^on    uho    lloiiri^hed   in 

the    eleveiidi     (i-n'.urv.  /'-.'/'  r.  •//  •    <in^,i    bv     a     Huddhisl 

'      i        \e,ir   135    . 

VIII.  DlAKIKS.        <  )f  the.e.    [he    //•,'„    ,-    pn.b.lbl\     ll  lilt  ll 

1     m>  is|   inti  •;-,•  •  ••••_••.       Like  the   /   :<  •    ::, ;    -( !u  ;<i, 

'    .      '  .          ••  \     ill"  a     iJi.i  Idhist    tui  ink.      The   an  •-,  the 

times.  ;ind  expatiates    mi    the    -11]  ierii  >ri!  v  o|    lile  in 
tii:l  !•  >  thai     •. ' :'.-  h  he    ha.,  1  j  ire\  i>  ii:>!v    led  amid  -'     ' 

It        I  He  m         '     ml      :;i  •      ye.ll       I  J        .         The     .V//,-,7>  /•!'/ 

V;  •' ."  'i  Xiki,  \\  :  -  die  di  irv  ot'  the  most  celebra.ti    1  of  Japanese 
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authoresses,  is  remarkable   as   being   probably    the  hardest  book  to 
construe  in  the  Japanese  language. 

JX.  TRAVELS.  Under  this  heading,  the  bibliographers  class 
many  works  which  might  more  advantageously  be  counted  among 
the  DIARIES,  as  not  only  are  thev  diaries  in  fact,  but  are  so 
entitled  by  their  authors.  The  easiest  and  most  attractive  of  the 
Japanese  classics  is  to  be  found  in  this  division.  It  is  entitled  the 
Tosa  J\iki,  that  is,  '•  Diary  of  [a  Voyage  Home  from]  Tosa,"  by  the 
poet  Tsurayuki,  who  had  been  governor  of  that  remote  province. 
It  dates  from  the  year  935.  Travels  are  the  least  voluminous 
department  of  Japanese  literature.  How  should  it  accord  with 
the  illness  of  things  in  this  stay-at-home  country  to  have  a  Sir 
John  ?\Iaundevillc  or  a  Captain  Cook? 

X.  DRAMAS.  These  are  treated  of  in  the  Article  on  I  he 
THKATRK. 

Xi.  DICTIONARIES  AND  WORKS  o.\  PHU.OUKJY.  The  be^t  native- 
dictionaries  of  Classical  Japanese  are  the  Waktoi  /;<>  S/iiori  and 
the  Gagen  Shhran.  ;  but  both  are  unfortunately  fragmentary.  The 
recently  published  Ge.nkdi,  or  "  Sea  of  Words,"  and  the  Kololm 
no  Tzuml,  or  "Fountain  of  Words"  aim  at  greater  complete- 
ness. The  fullest  native  grammar  is  the  'Kotnba  no  Cliikaniichi, 
by  Minamolo-no-Shigctane.  The  chief  writers  of  the  old  school 
on  general  philological  subjects  are  Mabuchi  (died  rjfu/),  IMotoori 
(died  1801),  and  Ilirata  (dieil  i>s43).  In  Motoori's  works  the 
classical  Japanese  language  reached  its  acme  of  perfection. 
Specially  remarkable  are,  among  his  greater  undertakings,  the 
standard  commentary  on  the  Knjiki,  entitled  Kojihi  Den,  and, 
among  his  lighter  essays,  the  Tama-Gatsitum  containing  jottings 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects,  philological  and  otherwise. 

XI F.  TOPOCKAIMI  Y.  The  m«  >re  popular  publications  of  this  class, 
dating  roughly  irom  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  are 
really  the  best,  though  they  are  less  esteemed  by  the  Japanese 
literati  than  are  other  works  bearing  the  stamp  of  greater  antiquity. 
These  popular  topographical  works  are  illustrated  guide-books  to 
the  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  are  known  under  the 
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collective  name  o!  .lAyV.vi  /.it' .  nii.iii.rh  bv  various  authors,  they 
aie  all  constructed  on  ;i  uniform  plan,  somewhat  resembling 
lli;it  of  our  countv  histories,  though  in.  MV  discursive  and  better 
adapted  to  the  pracUcal  needs  of  travellers. 

XIII.      I.ITKK.VUKI:  PI-  'inr   SHINTO  KKI.II;K>N.       Chief   \\  irks: 
th'-     K'ljik;     Hen.     already     menlioncd     under     another     in  1'linq 

i'' <\-     it     is    one    of    die     corner-stones    of     fapane.se    literature 
.iiu!     Hiiv,'a'>     -nil     oiilv     half-published     ///-///A'//.'/.'     npu*,    i-ntitit'd 
/\  i, -''/:'    />.?>.       This     i.uuT    is     remarkable     for     ii-     extraordinary 
elal"  Tiite'ii'ss    ;\r.:\     !i>r    the     vast     erudition    of    ii-     author.       I'n- 
lortuiialeh      I  [irata    was    verv    hiiroted    as    well    as    vcrv     learin-d. 


to    '!;-;  iiiLTiiish    how    inurh    reallv    l)clon^rs     to     Shinti)    and     l;o\s 
iiiin  h    to    I  Ural  i    himself;     for    Ilira.ta    never   scrupled    to    . 
a    MU  ivd    te\t.  if  h.-    could    thereby    suppi  >rl    his    u'.vn    vk:\\s    as  to 
•An,  I    tl       ••   i  red.    \^!;!c-ix   uug/i,'   LO    niean.        i'.xlrenii    '      in!  •:<••::';::' 
to    :!)(.•    ~,  ,  ,  ;  '.':  •    are    the    ancient    Shin;""    rituals    lenued     A    • 
round    v.hich    i    nrass    of  moilern    comnient  irv    has  j^atlu-red.       A 
notev,or;i)v    pt-uiiiaritv    of   this    section    of    |a;>ane-e    literature    N 
tlii-    ali'-inpi     mad.e    b\-    its    authors    |o     use    pure     J;;p:<ni--:c    •••:-.''., 
\\-  ;  thi  ill  t  anv  a.dnu.  \line  o)  die  (  'iniiesf  c'l/incnt. 

XIX'.      Ilrnniiis'i    f  ,i  i  r.RA'i  t'RK.     This    division    i  •  .liij.ri-e-  -i'iL';u- 
iarlv  te",  work.-,   of  merit.  IJuddhism    hi-Mu    ioiind  an  MIH  o;;.  \,-\\\,  d 
soil  iii  the    [apanesc  n;ind.      (V-it-.iin    >ets    oj    hvinns  (  ,   ••-,/  >\ 
i          ie  iiirii  '  ,     he   I.  iv  er    ;  lass    oi    •].••••'     -  :    bin    .    -    do 
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anion'_;  our.-elves  b\  the  "  Iiniialion  of  C'hrisl,"  die  !''aiurlish 
"  lVi\-'-r-I)  iok  "  or  the  ••  ['il'_rrini's  I'p  i^ress.  "  Shinto. 
iiinnca<urab]v  inferinr  lo  Muddh'^ni  ;e-  a  religion,  initsi  be  adinitfed 
to  havi-  .  "!:"'!  off  from  iis  rival  all  the  literarv  iaureK  on 
Jajjanese  ,il.  [Jesides  the  I!uddhi>t-.  [iroper.  there  is  a  -M!IO(.] 
of  moralist-  i  alliiiLT  themselves  .S'/'//;:/"(/,'('.v\//'/,  toiind'-d  ]>arll\  on 
Hudd.Iusni,  p.;n!\-  on  (  ''infurianisin,  p.  \rtl\-  on  utilitarian  coiunion- 
v-ii-.'.  S-ni.-  of  their  />  or  "Mora!  Piscoinx-s."  which 
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date  from  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  oiler  a 
certain  interest  Hut  the  best  things  in  this  line  are  two  small 
collections  of  moral  aphorisms  entitled  J^itsii-go  Kyo,  or 
"  Teaching  of  the  Words  of  Truth."  and  D^ji  !\y/>,  or  "  Teaching 
for  Children." 

XV.  MODKKN  KIOTIUX.  Japan's  greatest  modern  novelist,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Japanese  themselves,  is  Hakin  (17^7  1848),  the 
most  widely  popular  of  whose  two  hundred  and  ninety  works  is  the 
Uak-kcn  I). 'ii.  or  "  Tale  of  Eight  D»gs,"  itself  consisting  of  no  less 
than  a  hundred  and  six  volumes.  Though  Japanese  volumes  are 
smaller  than  ours,  the  Hak-ken  Den  is  a  gigantic  production.  (  Hher 
universally  popular  novels  of  tiie  earlier  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  arc  the  Ukiyo-buro,  by  Samba,  and  the  ///;</  Kuri^c,  by 
an  author  who  writes  under  the  name  of  jippensha  Ikku.  In  our 
opinion  this  latter  is,  with  some  of  the  lyric  dramas  (Xn  no  I'tai), 
the  cleverest  outcome  of  the  Japanese  pen.  In  it  are  related  with 
a  Rabelaisian  coarseness,  but  also  with  a  Rabelaisian  verve  and 
humour,  the  adventures  of  two  men  called  Vajirobei  and  Kidahachi 
as  they  travel  along  the  Tokaido  from  Yedo  to  Kyoto.  The  im- 
pecunious heroes  walk  most  of  the  way,  whence  the  title  of  II La 
Kiir/^i',  which  may  be  roughly  rendered  "Shanks'  .Mare."  The 
author  of  this  work  occupies  in  literature  a  place  akin  to  that  which 
1  lokusai  occupies  in  art.  Warmly  appreciated  by  the  common 
people,  win)  have  no  preconceived  theories  to  live  up  to,  both 
I  [okusai  and  jippensha  Ikku  are  admitted  but  grudgingly  by  the 
local  dispensers  offline  to  a  place  in  the  national  Walhalla.  They 
must  look  abnad  for  the  appreciation  of  critics  taking  a  wider  view 
of  the  proper  functions  of  literature  and  art.  Gravity,  .severe  clas- 
sicism, conformity  to  established  rules  and  methods,—  such  qualities 
still  constitute  the  canon  of  orthodox  Japanese  literary  judgment. 
Many  Japanese  novels  are  of  ihe  historical  kind.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  is  the  I-m-ha  Hunkn,  by  one  Tamenaga 
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mended  to  the  student  for  its  interest  and  its  easy  style.  It  pur- 
ports to  be  an  authentic  account  of  numbers  of  ow.xvx  ccielrcs  tried 
by  Ooka,  tl;e  Japanese  Solomon.  who  fiourished  early^  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

XVI.  MISCKI.I.AM-'.OIS      LiTKK.vn.'HK,      including     cyclopiedias, 
works   on   industries,  sciences,  arts,  and    inventions,  works  on  Con- 
fucianism, works   on    Japanese   and   Chinese   antiquities,  and   on  a 
hundred    other    subjects.      Under   this    heading,  the  popular   moral 
treatises   of  Kaibara   Kkkcn   and.    Arai    Ilakuseki,  Confucianists  of 
the  seventeenth    century,  call    for   particular   notice,  partly   because 
their  ideas   are   those  that  long  moulded   Japanese   society,  partly 
because   the   casv,  Slowing   style  of  these   books  specially  fits  them 
lor  the  student's  use. 

To  the  foregoing   enumeration,  borrowed    from  Sir  Ernest  Satow, 
one  item  more  can  now  be  added,  namely  :  — 

IVI 1.  Ki'ROPKANiSKi)  Lrrr.K.v;vKK.      The  opening  of  the  o  nmtry 
was  tlie  death-blow  to  Japanese  literature  proper.      True,  thousands 
of  books  and  pamphlets   still  pour   anntuillv   from  the  press     more, 
probably,    than    at    any    })revious    time.      Hut    the   greater   number 
are   either   translations    of    European    works,    or    else    works    con- 
veving    European    ideas.      From    ".Airs.    Caudle   '    up    to   Captain 


should  be  so.      Immense  civilising  effects   in  every  department  ol 


adaptations,  and  imitations  can  interest  Western  readers,  who  are 
in  possession  of  the  originals,  far  less  than  do  the  books  written 
under  the  old  order:  besides  which,  by  the  very  nature  of 
the  case,  most  of  their  handhvorh  is  provisional  only.  Some  >: 
these  days,  when  the  life-time  of  c.ompelent  scholars  shall  have 
been  given  to  the  task,  Shakespeare  and  Victor  Hugo  may  pos- 
siblv  be  rendered  into  Japanese  not  much  more  unsatisfactorily 
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X"  department  hut  has  yielded  to  the  new  influence.  Kven 
jaiunese  novel-writers  nowadays  draw  their  inspiration  from 
abroad.  The  firs  I  European  novel  to  he  translated  was  (of  all 
hooks  in  the  world  !  )  Bulwer  Lytion's  "  Krnest  Maltravers/'  which 
appeared  in  1879,  under  the  title  oi'  Kicaiyu  Shn;n~ca,  literal!}", 
••  A  Spring  Story  of  Flowers  and  Willows."  The  most  successful 
perhaps  in  recent  years,  among  publications  of  this  class,  has 
been  the  version  of  "Little  Lord  Fauntlerov."  :;;  Paraphrase  is 
frequently  resorted  l<>  :-—  a  plot  is  borrowed,  and  the  proper  names 
\vhich  occur  in  it  are  slightly  [aponiscd,  as  S/ii/nizit  for  Smith. 
()  AYv.;  ;"  ,r  Kiiza,  and  details  altered  to  suit  Japanese  social 
conditions.  The  first  original  novel  of  Japanese  life  composed 
in  imitation  of  the  European  stvie  was  the  S/insci  Ka/jgi,  by 
Tsubouchi  \uxo  (iSSfi),  who  seems  to  have  put  into  it  his  o\vn 
experiences  as  a  student.  Sometimes  a  more  ambitious  kind  of 
historical  romance  is  attempted.  \Ve  \vould  willingly  wager  ten 
thousand  tu  one  that  not  a  single  readier  of  these  pages  could 
ever  guess  the  hero  of  a  \vork  which  for  several  vears  enjoyed 
such  popularity  that  its  author,  Yano  Fumio.  \vas  able  to  take  a 
trip  to  Kuropc  and  to  build  himself  a  fine  house  with  the  proceeds. 
The  hero  is — Epaminondas  !  The  work  in  question,  entitled  AV- 
ko/:;'.  l>>'i'.i'.>.  lakes  the  whole  field  of  Theban  politics  (i  >r  its 
subject-matter.  That  not  a  few  of  the  allusions  might  be  trans- 
ferred with  "U I  miKii  iliflicultv  to  c>  intemporar\-  Japanese  politics, 
\vas  il'.iul-.tiess  one  reason  for  the  immense  sale  \\hich  it  had. 
Another  successful  novel,  the  Kd/iii  ;i»  K/git,  lias  its  opening 
scene  Kii'.!  in  the  (.'apitol  at  Washington,  where  one  oi  the 
cliaracters  —  ,1  Japanese-  reads  alomi  to  his  companion  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  'I'he  Carlists,  the  wicked.  Knghsh 
wh>  >  ro!):K-d  Lgvpt  of  lier  native  jirince  Arabi  Pasha,  etc..  etc., 
all  appea1'  in  kaleidoscopic  varietv  in  the  j*ages  of  this  work, 

::  \\"h'.-i.  Mr-.  Iv.-iiiii.jt. i,  tli.;  aC'.-.i!iipii.-iic:'l  translau.r  of  t'uis  n.^vcl,  diuJ,  copiu?  i.'f  ii-  :' 
v.'i.'r'i:',  /;  .-'.1  th'j  'iVikyfi  nij\v«pa;"..'rs  ptililisli':cl  0:1  th'j  'i.iy  of  H.:r  tur.oral,  :UK;  cf  ru'.'.-r.t 
:.;a^.i/:i;.  - ;  ;t:i'i  ...ihcr  ;..oo!;s  wjr>j  Inirrji!  -,v;t!i  hvr,  every  care  h.-in^  taken  1. 1  i;;iari! 
:i:;ai:-ist  -:;;ay,  and  tlnis  preserve  intact  for  future  np;es  specimens  i;t"  tlio  lituniry  activity 
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\\hich  i>v  .v  (.uriotis  contradiction,  is  written  in  the  m<  •>;  Li.:is.-n.al 
Chinese  stvle.  Sometimes  the  future  is  peered  iut'i.  after  the 
example  of  Lytton  and  the  author  of  "The  little  of  i).>rkin»-." 
In  189^,  while  japan  was  busv  hcatinLT  China,  and  hul  convinced 
herself  th.it  she  could  beat  ti;e  world,  one  of  tin:  Tokyo  papers 
achieved  a  success  bv  the  publication  of  a  serial  novcd  entitled 
.  ls.:j /,/-/., /!///•</,  b\-  ;i  feuilletonist  called  Murai  (jensui.  The 
heroines  of  tin.-  book  were  two  Red  Cross  nurse-,  and  the  storv  was 
that  of  the  coining  defe.tt  of  1 'upland  by  japan,  who.  after  annex- 
ing I  loii^ki  '!)-'.  India.  Malta,  and  Ciibraltar,  send.-,  her  ileet  up 
the  Thames  lo  ra/e  the  fortresses  there  and  to  exaci  irons  die 
cowering  Uritishers  an  enormous  indeir.nuv. 

'I  he  favourite  novelists  ui  tin;  present  day  are  Rohan,  a  subjct 
live,  introspective  writer,  and  Tokutorni  Roka.  who-.e  ()nini-i!(  ?;  • 
AVand  JIolatDgixti  mav  i>e  pariieularlv  recommended  to  the  'orei^n 
s'.udeni  for  their  L,rootl  collofuiial  stvle.  .\ebi  Kost.m's  dior, 
stories,  (.ollected  imdia"  the  title  ul  I\Iiira!:iki\  are  also  much  read. 
So  are  the  works  ui  the  realist  I\o\-o  Sanjin,  who  died  in  iv  :.v 
'I  he  I'.ui'opean  inlbienee  in  most  such  modern  prose-writers  alleets 
not  onl\  the  choice  and  treatment  of  die  subject-matter,  bin  the 
very  style  and  Lrrammar.  M\'en  \\hen  peru-in^  an  ori:j  nal  i>r>>- 
dueiioii.  one  mi^ht  often  lake  it  for  a  translation,  so  saturated  i> 
it  apt  to  be  with  '•  Kuropeanisms."  .\n  eiiort  \v;is  made  a  fe\v 
years  ;u^i  to  Muropeanise  even  poetrv.  b\'  die  intnuluclion  oj 
rliyme  and  bv  other  innovations;  but  the  ^eniu>  of  the  hui^ua^e 
jirovih:;-  e»ential!v  unsuitable,  the  attempt  failed.  After  .. 
poetry  is  to  be  started  on  a  new  Ili^ht,  the  iir-t  prerequisite  would 
be  an  original  poet,  and  that  is  precisely  nhai  was  and  still  is 
lacking.  Sas.iki  Nobutsun.i  may  be  mentioned  as  the  nio>t  attratt- 
ive  oi  contemporarv  writers  of  \erse.  'I'hou^h  he  adl:tre<  to  ilic 
;  irtv-orie  syllable  form,  is,  in  fact,  thorou^hlv  Jajtanese  and 

(>•'.  '        o(    the    past,      -iil!    he    has   contrived    to   infuse  -om< 

measur  •   oi    in  A    vigour  into  the  volume  of  his  .selected  best  pieces 
!  ('  h>i'^-::tt^  >.  ])ii!)li-hed  in   I  903. 

V1.'  '!._•-    :  -    >u       : .  !    :-.:!i:'  :.' :  :•    ni'  idem    ] in  •  :  m.i\ 
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be  mentioned  The  Opening  of  Japan,^  by  Shimada  Saburo  ;  Tiie 
History  •>/'  Tico  Thousand  Fire  Hundred  Years?  by  Takekoshi 
YosaburD  ;  The  History  of  Hie  Tokugawa  Sho^iins,^  bv  Xailo 
Oiiso  ;  The.  Decline  and  Fall  of  Feudalising  by  Fukuchi  Gcn- 
ichiro  ;  The  Japan  of  the  Future.*  by  Tokutmni  lichiro,  and  die 
some  author's  Life  and  Opinions  of  YosJiida  Siioin  ;(>  A  Treatise 
on  the  Constitution,'1  bv  Ono  Axusa  :  the  Constitution  itself,  wuh 
Marquis  Ito's  Commentary  (see  p.  219);  X'akamura's  excellent 
translation  i.-f  Smiles'  Self-Help,9  together  with  such  more  recem 
scholastic  works  as  Mikami  ami  Takatsu's  History  of  Japanese 
Literature, ^  two  great  dictionaries,  namelv,  Otsuki's  Sea  of  ll'ords,^' 
and  ( )chiai's  Fountain  of  M'onls^  Takahashi  (ioro's  excellent 
fapanese-lCnghsh  dictionary,12  Taguchi's  eneyclop.edia  entitled 
A  Dictionary  of  Japanese  Society™  Tsubouchi  Yuxo's  History  o/ 
F.ngUsh  .Literature^  and  Kuroiwa's  work  on  monism  entitletl  J 
Treatise  on  Heaven  and  Man™  -Hut  the  work  which  undoubtedly 
did  more  ihan  anv  other  single  factor  to  mould  [apan  into  it< 
present  siiape  \vas  TJie  Condition  of  Western  Countries*®  \iy  Fuku- 
xawa-  a  book  now  thirtv  years  old.  The  reception  accorded  to 
the  same  author's  i-  Hundred  Essays/'17  published  in  1897,  showed 
his  popularity  to  be  as  fresh  as  ever;  and  his  Autobiography^ 
which  appeared  in  1899,  has  since  then  passed  through  thirty-four 
editions,  and  is.  in  die  present  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  houks  in  the  Japanese  language.  The  fact  that  it  is 
written  in  colloquial  should  facilitate  its  perusal  bv  foreign 
students. 

And    now    u   may    he  asked.:    \Vinitisthovalueofthis  Japanese 


',)  Kaikoku   S.'nmatm.  (10]    Gtnkai. 

(3}  Tfiftitgawa  yz-go-dai  S'n.  (11}  I-iv-.'ui  Jitrtt. 

•4)  ll^i'.fn.  -V.Y/V-,7  Ron.  (13)  \ik,m  S'ta/cx'.i.'    J-V. 

(5)  M.~rai  >;.>  Nitty;:.  (14)   E-;b:tn-g,il;u  S'/t. 

(6;  }•«•/;/,/«  Sftifa.  (15)   Toi-jin  Kon. 

(7)  Kokktn  ffai»\;i.  (i(>)  Sjiyt  J.jj. 
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literature  so  ancient,  so  voluminous,  locked  uj)  in  s, ,  i'econdile 
,i  v.  rittcn  character?  \Ye  icpcat  what  we  have  aireadv  -aid  of 
ilu.1  "Collection  of  ,i  Alvriad  Leaves."-  that  it  is  invaluable  to 
die  philologist,  the  arcluvol  >L;~ist,  the  historian,  the  student  of 
curious  manners  vdikh  have  disappeared  or  cire  fast  disappearing. 
\Yc  mav  add  that  theie  arc  some  clever  and  inanv  prcttv  thing's  in 
ii.  The  7'/-w  J\7/u',  for  instance,  is  charming  —  channi:.L-  in  us 
-inijilicitv.  its  i;-ood  taste,  its  love  of  scenery  and  of  children.  The 
I\fi)kuiij  no  Siis/ii  teems  \\-jili  touches  of  \vit  and  delicate  satire. 
Several  of  the  h'ric  dramas  are  remarkable  poems  in  iheir  \\a\\ 
S^iine  of  tlic  I-i'lipniian  >  .des  in  the  li  Songs  Ancient  and  Modem'' 
-pai'kle  like  dew-drops  in  the  sun  :  and  of  Basho's  still  tinier  p' •ems 

-  die   \vee   seventeen    s\'llaljle  mites-  main'   are   !lashe~-  o{  ..iel 
fancy,  atoms  of  perfect   naturalistic    description,   specks  of]iumotir_ 
truth,  or  wisdom.      For   jippensha  !kkn,   the  Rabelais  of  japan,  \\-e 
have   alread\'   expressed    ''ur   warm   admiration.      Xnt   a    !e\v  of  tiie 

ri  ers  ol  die  [iresent  rei^n  iVould.    ii   bom   under  other  -;,:>-.    i 
taken   a    rcspet  tal  1e   r.mk    arn^n^-    l-!uri>pean    litterateur-,      i  hi    the 
<uhcr  hand,  much  i  >f  that  uhich  the  fa] 'anese  themselves  prixt   :ii"St 
hi^'lih"    in    dieir   literature   seems    inu>lerab!v    ilat  and  Insipid  i"  the 
Iun\>}ieaii  taste.      T'.e  romance-  -  most   "f  them-  are  every   i 
dull  as  the  histories,  tlmn^h  in  another  way  :-•  the   histories   are  :•>- > 

•  :  •    the  r«  .mam  es  too  !o] .u-v,  in. led.      If  the  aiitln  n'css  of  ihe  G<  "  ' 
J/'.'/V'/-^', .';'.'/•/.    ihon-'h    iauded    to  the   skies   1  >y   her  com] '.'U riots,  has 

:      inled    i;\     (Jeor-x-s    Boiisijnet    as    cc//c    <'nnu\<".>-*>     Scu-kry 
/ti/'<>!i-u'si'.  --he  snrel\'  nclilv   de>er\'es   it.:'      Ainl    \\lrat    .-h,!  .    •  e    -~a.\ 
of  Uakin.   on  \  horn  her   mantle   fell    in   m  idem  times,      ii    / 
his    ///,;•('«'.;/  J)i-i/.    which    everv    [ajtane-e  has   read   and    n.-read   till 


!:•      •••  ,  "N  <l..-v.,i.i        ir.l         •,         i  it  i          :  •     •    .-.-iluu  .,--  tuar1,  '. 
•'  •     •'•::.]    ;      •     •      :   ;'       !,.:  ••  i:u-.-."'      i  rJr;  .  .    .   liovn   ...r,   r   quirp?   tl,;  '   ;':• 

.:          '        '  '.    r        '••    !.      H.        n't.  s   ...    foil.  U'S  :-  - 

"I.!,         :     ;-ro:  !                   - •  ..  '    •      :••    than    a   small   |>art   <,!  :;.i     ;•   r 

.    •     .-,  !,:.t  ;u<!    f,  T   •  .      I'Kly     :  a  •••••     b   ,.ks   •  r  It,   ;],-  LI!>,V( 

.:••.-•'  I  '•  •             •        :.:••;       .'•'.•'.-...•• 
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he  kiu.\\s  il  ahiio>i  bv  heart?  "How  inimitable!  "  cries  the 
enraptured  Japanese  reader,  "  ho\\  trulv  excellent!  '  "  Kxcellent, 
yes!"  the  European  retorts,  "  excellent  to  send  one  to  sleep,  with 
its  interminable  accounts  of  the  impossible  adventures  ol  eight 
knights,  \vho  persomfv  the  eight  cardinal  virtues  through  the 
labyrinth  of -a  hundred  and  six  volumes  ! 

Sum  total  :  what  Japanese  literature  most  lacks  is  genius.  It 
lacks  thought,  logical  grasp,  depth,  breadth,  and  many-sidedness. 
.It  is  too  timorous,  too  narrow  to  compass  great  tilings.  Perhaps 
the  Court  atmosphere  and  predominantly  feminine  influence  in 
which  it  was  nursed  lor  the  first  lev.'  centuries  of  its  existence 
^tilled  it,  or  else  the  lault  mav  have  lain  with  the  Chinese 

..•hi'-ily  in  til''  h"Morific  t'-rminations  of  the  verbs,  as  natural  to  a  courtly  dialect  as  tilt 
i;or^cous  but  uunbrons  costumus  and  the  elaborate  ceremonial  of  the  palace.  There  is  no 
r.tiperahundance  of  descriptive  adjectives  or  anything  to  correspond  to  our  word-painting. 
The  want  of  interest  complained  of  seems  to  me  to  i)r"c:'".:d  from  a  misunderstanding  ot 
i.l.e  writer's  object.  She  was  not  bent  on  producing  a  highly  wrought  plot  or  sensa- 
tional story.  Her  object  «  as  to  interest  ami  amuse  her  readers  by  a  picture  of  real  life, 
and  of  the  sentiments  and  doings  of  actual  men  and  women.  There  is  no  exact," -rat>...n 
i'n  the  Ccnj'i,  no  superfine  morality,  and  none  of  the  fine  writing  that  abounds  in  modern 
Japanese  fiction.  What  Murasaki-no-Shikibu  did  for  Japanese  literature  was  to  add  to 
it  a  new  kind  of  composition,  vi/.  the  novel,  or  epic,  of  real  life  as  il  lias  been  called. 
She  was  the  Richardson  of  Japan,  and  her  genius  resembled  his  in  many  ways.  She 
delighted  specially  in  delineating  typos  of  womanhood.  Indeed,  the  whole  v.vrk  may 
hi;  regarded  as  a  scries  of  pictures  of  this  kind,  drawn  with  minute  care,  and  troni  a 
full  knowledge  of  her  siibject-matier.  She  does  not  deal  in  broad  strokes  of  the  pen. 
Her  method  is  to  produce  graphic  am!  realistic  effects  by  numerous  toucb.es  of  detail. 
This  is,  however,  incompatible  with  simplicity  of  stylo.  Her  sentence,  are  Ion .5  and 
somewhat  complicated,  and  this  \\itli  the  antique  language  and  the  differences  of 
manners  an'!  customs  constitutes  a  very  serious  difficult}'  to  the-  student.  The  (/tV.yV  is 
not  an  easy  book  either  to  us  or  to  the  author's  modern  fellow-countrymen.  The  labour 
of  mastering  its  meaning  is  probably  one  reason  why  it  is  not  more  appreciated.  As  ,i 
picture  of  a  ion^  past  state  of  society,  there  is  nothing  in  the  contemporary  Karopeun 
lit-Tat'ir'-  which  can  for  a  moment  be  compared  with  ft.  It  contains  a  ho=t  of  jH-rson- 
:i^es  from  ?dikados  down  to  the;  lowest  court  attendants,  to  elucidate  whose  cer.ea'ocry 
the  standard  A~>gi'.'s/i\'/i:J  edition  has  devoted  a  \vhoh-  volume.  Its  scene  is  laid,  sometimes 
in  Kyoto,  but  als3  changes  to  Ifiyei/an,  Sunia,  an-'  oth.-r  places  in  the  nei^bl>  'iirli.  »id. 
A  whole-  calendar  of  court  cere-monies  mi^lit  be  compiled  from  it.  If  we  remember 
that  it  v.  as  written  lone;  before  Chaucer,  I  >anle,  and  lioccaccio  sh.jne  on  the  hcri.  on  c! 
i-':!ro;-e-an  lite-rature,  it  \vii!  api)' ar  a  truly  remarkable-  performance."  This  quotation 
is  made,  not  from  tin-  llisf.ry  ,f  "j';i!>unc:\'  f.Hcra.'ar,'  itself,  but  from  a  vrelV.iinary 
e-ssay  entitled  '/:';,•  a,iffi\-a!  7.if,:rafir,;>  •>/  Ja^t:;,  re-ad  before  the  Japan  Society,  London, 


formalism  in  uhich  it  grew  nj>.  But  \\e  M:>pect  thai  diere  \va.-> 
sonic  «>rigi!u!  sin  of  weakness  as  \\vll.  Otherwise  the  clash  « >f 
India  and  China  with  old  mythological  Japan,  of  Buddhism  \\ith 
Shinto,  of  imperialism  \\ith  feudalism,  and  of  all  with  Catholicism 
in  the  .sixteenth  century  and  \vidi  Dutch  ideas  a  little  later,  would 
have  produced  more  important  results.  If  Japan  has  given  us  no 
imiMC,  so  also  has  she  given  us  no  iinniortal  verse,  neither  do  her 
authors  atom1  \\<\-  la.ek  ofsul)stance  bv  anv  special  beauties  of  lorm. 
But  Japanese  literature  has  occasional  graces,  and  is  full  of 
incidental  scientific  interest.  I'he  inMvpid  searcher  for  facts  and 
"curios"  v,  ill.  therefore,  be  rewarded  if  he  has  the  courage  to 
devote  to  it  the  study  of  manv  years.  A  certain  writer  has  said 
that  "it  should  be  left  to  a  few  missionaries  to  plod  their  way 
through  the  v,  ilderness  of"  the  Chinese  language  to  the  deserts  of 
Chinese  literature."  Such  a  .sweeping  condemnation  is  unju>t  in 
the  case  oj  Chinese.  Ji  would  be  imju.sl  in  thai  of  Japanese -also, 
e\'en  wi'di  all  deductions  made. 

Books  recommended.  .  /  //.'>/ -»-\ •  ,f  ;}'« 
Asht.'ic  />,(,v.vrtt-.'/.w.v,  !„,;!;  Kit-Ii  h  m.c!  Car 
:i:nl  Miiiiti],iri">  inuludii:-  '»[  \vorl:s  i}i.'ntioin.- 
-'>7'  v.i,'/,  [>,»:  lions  r,i  tliu  Mti^'^.'i,': ,  tl:«:  \ •/:.:•_:••••  ''i  . \i  ':;.>-f:,i >.»•!,  s.'lct.tiuii-  rr.nn  tin 
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in.niry      :   :'    -   In,;,,  ri  .1    1'iiiv    r-ity  „:    i     ky.l  is   ;,K,,  •  •-.:    ;   -'•     ;   r       i:..!l-,-t:,,n   !,n       I   In 
M:iv    Mul!--r    n:i      :•'     :'    :    1  ,   ii    in    i-.,-,i.      I!, .In    lli,-.ir,   li,.-.vi:v--r,   :irc   p-o'i      •    '    !,y    ll       lil-rjry 

;vtt;u  h     '    I  ,   (MI'    I  n i  j>' rial    CaKfn'-t,   \\  i.i.  h    i\    •  ;,!.!    t main    i-    .       •  J.ip.ri'  •  -.  •,  .1  :i< ;    •-.-, 

Chin '     •      .  •  !•      i,     .     ni'l    tn   iii':IiMi.'   many  ( '!  iin>c   \v,  ift. -.    IM    !.)M4.  r  cvlant    in   (  '!i:i,:i  H-,  It". 

Little  Spring.  I\u-/i,iru,  or  "the  laiiic  Spring,"  is  tin- 
Japanese  name  for  the  Indian  Summer,  those  beauteous  \\eeks  in 
November  and  December,  when  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  year 
are  over,  uhen  :!n-  >ky  is  constantly  i'lue  and  tin-  almosphen: 
gold  n.  :.  !  the  maple-trees  (to  borrow  a  favourite  expression  < ,:' 
the  jajia.ni'-.'  p-ocis)  put  on  their  damask  robes. 

Living'    iiM'd     to    b 
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proclaims  duit  it  nowadavs  costs  as  much  to  live  here  in  exile 
as  at  home  in  Kuropc,  \vith  tlie  additional  drawback  that  you 
get  less  for  your  m:>n,ev,  except  it  be  comparative  ease  of  mind 
in  the  matter  of  servants.  (Irumblers  among  the  tourists  give 
vent  to  complaints  of  similar  tenour.  Travelling  in  Japan,  thev 
allege,  is  as  expensive  as  in  America,  and  infinitely  less  com- 
fortable. To  our  mind  the  question,  so  far  as  travellers  are 
concerned,  really  reduces  itself  to  this  :— are  you  willing  to  f  >rego 
.some  of  your  home  conveniences',  are  you  willing  to  spend 
mone\',  in  order  to  studv  a  unique  civilisation  in  one  of  its  most 
interesting  phases?  If  not.  ii  vour  object  in  coming'  abroad  is 
to  tind  or  make  everything  exactly  the  same  as  at  home,  then 
voii  have  miscalculated. 

Statistics  published  toward.-,  die  end  of  1900  showed  the 
average  prices  of  the  forty  principal  staples  of  Japanese  produc- 
tion to  have  advanced  forty-two  per  cent,  between  the  veais  i8',/> 
and  101)9  alone.  This  exlraordinarilv  rapid  rise  was  ascribed  by 
the  dicn  Minister  of  Finance  to  inilation  consequent  on  the 
•successful  war  against  C'hina  in  iSiji  s.  Doubtless  that  was 
one  cause.  Side  issues  branching  out  from  it  ma v  be  discovered 
in  tlie  doubling  of  the  personnel  or  the  armv  which  was  then 
commenced,  and  which,  while  taking  awav  hands  from  produc- 
iion,  added  idle  mouths.  Furthermore,  the  emigration  of  artisans 
and  coolies  to  Formosa  contributed  to  a  rise  of  wages  in  japan 
proper,  and  may  have  affected  prices  in  other  wavs  ;  lor  so  potent 
a  cause  cannot  have  remained  without  far-reaching  ivsuhs.  !!<• 
this  ,as  it  mav,  and  without  attempting  to  treat  the  question 
exhaustively,  but  mereiv  mentioning  a  few  items  at  hapha/ard. 
we  note  that  (he  jirice  of  land  in  Tokvo  trebledi  (hiring  the  last 
'our  or  live  '."ears  of  the  nineteenth  centuiw,  that  house  rent  has 
trebled  during  the  last  thirl  v  vears  (for  the  verv  poor  it  lias 
quintupled),  that  the  average  price  of  labour  has  trebled,  that 
hotel  charges  have  trebled,,  washing  has  nearlv  doubled,  jinrikisha 
hire  lias  quadrupled,  and  that  it  costs  three  times  as  much  to 
build  :\  h'-u-v  now  as  it.  did  then.  Lniver>itv  students,  wh' • 
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.  >nnerlv  p«t  aliit.iL;'  '•!!  M  \>n  a  mi 'iitli.  uan  scarce! v  n»v>  nui.  .•_•<_• 
under  J  \;  :.  The  prkc  "!  a  bn.x  !' >r  tin.-  ten  day-'  '.MX-llin^ 
mauhe-  at  FT  ~i-in.  Tokv".  n>sc  Frmn  4  ;  to  ^4  jv//  fur  tin.1  be.-t 
places,  and  li'i>ni  }S  b'  4-  v  a  I11!'  the  next  br-t  in  IM-  ^IIILTIC 
\x-ar  Ivt'A'cen  lauuarv,  i^:  .  ami  )ai!U;ii'\',  i  ty  i.  ']  lie  j  u  ':-hra 


n-^t;   in    prices   lictwccii   ihe    \x\ir     ' 
I'ulilic   bath 
!'•  '>.:: ITS    (jpi-r  cjuart ) 
<  'hare-.  M!   (]HT   1  ra^) 
Radislies   (per   bun  II  > 
i  '.iprr   ( j  'el'   ( j  i  lire) 
J. -.      (besl  ) 

i'itkieil  u'i'c.'ciH  (IMT  b;irrel )  M       ^' v 

liu!'  >-  >\-  saiulals    (per   pair)  ;      >-v/ 

I.aiiij!   «.il    (\e-elable)  /,      -  >i 

i  >e^t  si  iv  (  per  1  i.i.i  ivl )  i    i  •  ••.'    i  _' .:,    -•<  H 

Maiiliervaiit  j n.-r  ni'  -iiih    i   v-  '/ 
(  'ar|  lenter  ( j  >er  diein")  2  "      -- v/  ••  v 

The     niily     ii>  iust-ii<  ild    retjui>ites     that     hatl      beeoine      -  ::•    ;•:. 
.  i  >•'!'.  1  inj;   i'i  the  sai'.ic  autli' >i-il  v,   during  the  ijr.,irler  (.eiiturv    •.'.•• -re 
1  ..imp  cliiunievs  :  2      «?/'// 

i'etn  'lelitii    (per  tin)  _M  •  ;/    4       •••  //  i  J  - ;/    7  •  v 

•  .  in.ur.  tlr.iibilc^.-.  t<  i  the  di-.u>verv   nf  native   iietruleinu    lie    ! 
;  '   the   Lai    that    i;'la>s   i>   iv.  >\v   nianulliftured   at    'J'i"«kv."i    :;:~''-.\''   •  •! 
iinpi  il'ied,    a>    li  inner]  \  .    }•:•  >\\.    ,.'  •: 

.\ •          •   •  •     i;ilciiieiils     .  -    ;•  >    |  in>  o     ire   el  '...<.,••]  licr 

;.  .:  .''.-•    i,  ". i -•••.'••     \ hi  iin      .  <•    ha\e    v  •  •:;-  ulii-  !.    and    uln  i   p  .;i::-  .  .r.'. 
irilier    <  <  >\\  -iderabic    ri-e    has    tuken    plaee    even    :I'-.M!:I 
i  iy        .:'.<:    i«y    i    in   certain  article-,      -  >•  .    ;•  >r   instance,    -,  . 

;   \i-n   -  -    -,  //   ]  X.T   i  lanxi.   chaiX'  >al    '.  1,  .•  :. 

.•  '       i : .    id-er\.U;i-'     "..:.''•          hit  ll     11'  >'.'.      :  "•   !.  el; 
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:>  ;incl  5  veil  month!  v,  and  carpenters'  pav  which  is  i  j,v<'  a  dav. 
In  others,  the  rise  is  very  slight:  —  thus,  vegetable  oil  costs  d  •>•<'// 
in  1^04  as  against  5  1l(l  >v//  in  11/03.  The  same  lad  v  contributes 
ilu.1  t"  illo\\  ing  comparative  list  for  the  last  twenlv-ninc  vears  :— 


cogs                                    o  \(,v/  3  v"'<     o  -<v/ 

Kitchen  maids'   d'tto                      -,  .sv//  22  \<.v/ 

Kggs                            from  -  /-///  to  i  .',  s<>n  3  to  3.',  \!.'/v 

C'hickenri  (per  lb.  )                          ^  ,9c7/  3^,  v-v/ 

.S',Wi.'     (--|.H.'d)  25         .SVV/  70        \<V/ 

8      \(W  :^      >•<?« 

65      .s-i.v/  3      V'.'/v 

.MaUinLT   (go~-rf,   ^  it.  piece)          i^     .v«v/  "O      w// 

.\  quarter  of  a  century  a^o,  the  native  traveller  who  sut  do\vn  to 
rest  awhile  and  si]>  a  cup  of  tea  at  a  wayside  teahouse,  bestowed, 
on  departing,  what  was  called  a  {c/n/><>  sen,  that  is.  s  rin  o! 
modern  money,  or  less  than  an  Knglish  iarthing.  He  novv"  gives 
>  \(V.'.  and  if  \vell-dressedj  10  s/'ti,  that  is,  two-pence  half-penny, 
or  twelve  and  a  half  times  as  much  as  formerly. 

i!  the  whole  subject  were  to  be  discussed  in  deta.il,  u  uoiild 
be  proper  io  draw  attention  to  the  taU  that  previous  to  iN/7  die 
standard  currencv  of  fa[)an  \\~as  silver,  which  had  steadily  dn.'pre- 
ciated  in  value  during  a  long  term  of  vears  as  C'impare'.  !  with 
gold.  To  >tate  die  case  more  fullv  stili.  however,  it  w<  .uld  be 
propt.T  to  draw  attention  to  the  further  fact  that,  as  the  Japanese 
public  hail  practicailv  never  known  gold,  the  depreciation  of 
silver  as  measured  by  fl  >reig!iers  in  gold  had  I"  >r  them  no  actuality. 
Moreover,  prices  have  risen  continuously  and  ranidlv  even  since 
the  introduction  ol'the  gold  st;\ndard.  as  exemplified  in  some  oi 
die  items  abcjve  ijtio'u'd.  Standards  and  bi-  and  monometallism* 
have,  therefore,  little  to  do  with  the  case.  Trices  have  ri-en 
atisolutcly,  and  thev  go  on  rising  ilailv,  ijuite  irrespectivr,  too, 
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i  if  am  iiKiv.isoii  demands  <  >n  c<>mlMl  i>\  tin  ;:'''['i''  -^  l.n^v. 
True,  all  classes  now  displav  a  somewhat  ^reater  inclinatii  >n 
tn\vanls  expensive  habits  than  of  old.  lUit  the  change  has  been 
slow  .iiul  comparatively  slight,  nowise  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
polith  :'  change,  nor  vet  C'jual  !•  >  lli.it  general  rush  fur  hixurv 
which  has  revolutionised  the  whole  li!e  and  manners  .  ; 
agricultural  and  artisan  classes  in  Kn^'Iand  during  the  last  two 
generations.  Speaking  ^enerallv  and  subject  to  certain  reservalions 
of  k'tail,  the  Japanese  peasant  or  artisan  of  in-day  lives  as  lie 
always  lived,  inhabits  die  same  sort  ol  \\ood  and  paper  In  >tise. 
eais  ihe  same  lu;'hi  tooil,  wears  the  same  garments,  L;v>es  ahi  -nl  his 
duilv  avocations  and  his  >  iccasinnal  amusijinen!-;  in  the  ;ime 
;n  inner. 

'I'he    C'lnstanll1,     incixMsinir      rice    ol    living   weighs    heavib.'    "ii 


instance,  on  all  the  lower  officials.  If.  nevertheless,  the  shops 
lack  not  customers,  and  the  theatre-,  though  expensive.  ;-re 
ihvavs  crowded,  the  reason  lies  in  the  rapid  dcvi  •!  i 

cl,!>>    hiihert'  -    unkni  >\\  n,-     an    upper    n.i'  !•  \'<  •    cl  .-.-    of  coiii       •  • 


-;.;ii  1   such   n  ni-  \uix  richc*   as    the    hvasakis,   the    Shibusa\vas.  'he 
(  ':  u:vs.  die  l;urukaw;is,  for    win  -m    the  feud;.]  <.  iciety  of  Old   jai-.m 

••  i:     i  ',  -  pi  "  e. 

Logic    in     he    Far    K.IM    \vork>    bv    Ia\\s    dii'terin^    appre* 
!r..i!i    tin-.-    '  hi.  h    the    \\VsU-rn    mind    a<  knowled-.'s,       \Vc  have 
;     |.arl    »\'  ;  i;:  -    v<  ilunv    ihe    i\\  cnl  <  lei  !>:•  in    i  >|    ;i 

.•'•;•;:!''!•  :          .:     ;  1    ihe 

tep-d  i.;1  i-l  •  if'  ,'.  bra.n.  !  '  •!'   n  inc-r  M   \\  Her   neeii  not  be  re-li 

'.          .  becau-c,  a.s    i!    \\,is    \\in1i  r   limi  ,  fe\\     jiersi'iis  wmild 
•  .         ':    ihe    pr-  .j  iriet'  >r    >  .!"  the    1  ibel    (bd  in  >!  ':/  ie 

r  '.  i    1  1',     '  \\  e  niu  -;    all'  i\\   a  (]u 

...  |  .    .      .          ,          |  ,.   ...  ,.       |  ,       A, 

•..     •  :,  .        ';-    ;  i  >•    diat  to    \\-hii  h  our  V\  i  -.-.tf.-!  n  IXMM  >n 

:       i  .          ]•'   .1  ;  ;'       .r     |p.  ,.     \-i-ijx   ,!--,  ,.    the   1  »  i^'  l!  i-  -M   '  >!     ,i    i  el't.lMl 
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district  complained  of  getting  no  promotion  after  long  and  faithful 
service.  Their  claim  was  found  just  and  was  acceded  to,  each 
man  being  granted  one  step  upwards.  At  the  same  lime,  however, 
the  salarv  of  each  grade  was  reduced  to  what  that  of  the  grade 
next  below  il  hud  hitherto  been,  so  that  in  reality  the  men  gained 
nothing.  In  such  circumstances,  Europeans  would  have  protested 
that  insult  had  been  added  to  injurv  ;  but  it  is  nut  recorded 
that  the  Japanese  concerned  evinced  any  discontent.  About  the 
same  time,  an  old-established  hotel  in  one  of  the  largest  cilice 
of  the  empire  \\ as  burnt  down.  \Vith  us,  permission  to  rebuild 
would  have  been  granted  at  once  (supposing  anv  permission  to 
be  necessarv)  :— the  fact  that  the  proprietor  had  carried  on  business 
successfully  during  a  long  term  of  years,  would  have  been  deemed 
the  best  ('!'  all  reasons  for  encouraging  him  to  continue.  Not  so 
in  Japan.  The  municipality  he'd  that  he  had  made  plenty  of 
money  already,  and  that  the  other  hotels  in  the  place,  which 
had  found  in  him  a  dangerous  competitor,  should  be  given  a 
chance.  Permission  was,  therefore,  refused  for  more  than  a 
twelvemonth,  and  when  at  last  granted,  it  was  accompanied  \\ith 
vexatious  conditions.  1  fere  again  we  see  the  action  of  reason  of 
a  certain  kind,  and  also  a  jealous  regard  of  a  certain  kind  for 
the  rights  of  others  ;  but  the  eve  with  which  this  regard  and  this 
reason  view  the  matier  appears  to  a  Huropcan  to  squint.  What 
would  he  .say  to  the  report  published  in  i.St^j  bv  the  directors 
of  a  certain  brewery  company  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Yokohama, 
wherein  an  item  of  ^.oooyfi  f<>r  advertising  was  entered  as  an 
a-uc/r  (  !  )  'I  hese  clever  io!k~.  were  but  looking  ahead  :  their 
prophetic  soul  viewed  as  an  already  accomplished  fact  the  increase 
to  their  business  \\hich  such  advertising  would  produce,  and  ihcv 
passed  the  5,000  \'ai  to  the  credit  side  accordingly.  On  aiioiher 
occasion,  the  manager  of  a  Japanese  insurance  company  applied 
to  an  Kngli-h  expert  for  advice  on  ihe  state  of  the  linn,  which 
seemed  to  be  not  wholly  satisfactory.  When  the  expert  looked 
into  the  accounts,  he  discovered  a  deficit  of  700,000  yi.v/.  \\hich 
of  course  he  advised  the  company  to  publish,  raiding  that  the 
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1  >e>'  wav  I"  in.  ike  it  good  would  IK-  to  write  it  off  iVom  the 
rcsenc  !und.  A  grateful  acknowledgment  was  received  ;  Init  • 
so  the  rcplv  ran  die  Knglishman's  advice  could  not  be  taken. 
"because,  according  to  government  regulations,  .ill  insurance 
coni])auies  were  obliged  to  hold  a  reserve  of  ~  .  :  va."  The 
accounts  were  therefore  "  cooked,"  and  not  f,  ,r  eighteen  months 
moiv  were  tlie  iaets  made  public,  when  to  conceal  them  was  no 
longer  possible.  From  a  Japanese  point  of  view,  there  was  nothing 
specially  grotesque  or  dishonest  in  this  course:  for  i>  not  liicral 
obedience  to  oi'iki;\l  regulations  du.-  tirst  dutv  of  e\'ery  loval 
subji_-(  '  " 

It  i-   especial  Iv    in   buMiios   transactions   at   tin-   open  porls 
the    h'.uropean    mind    and    Japanese  logic    are  brought  into  contact, 
whence  trcquentlv  Iriction    and  mutu.d  misunderstanding^.      CV-rtain 
aspec.t>    i  -I    the    meriial    altitude    in    <juc>tio!i     recur,    however,    si  > 
coristantlv  ill.]'    the    resilient    Kuropean    meahants  ha\e  learnl 
to    d.e.d    with    them.        'I  he    pe>.  nliari;  \    most    oiten    tiled     is    tin- 
refusal     •'•    Japanese    tratlesmen  to  make    ;i  reiluclion  on  .1  iiu.intitv. 
\\f  I'.uroueaiis    «\    course    ai'-^ui-    dins  :      ••  I,  ;!ie   Stiver,  aiu  g!\'inu 
1     -   order  :     the    seller    \>.  ill    in    anv    ease    m,\k''    a    considerable 


com]i,irali\'elv  slight  trouble:  therefore  he  can  atford  iolo\\erhis 
price.  If  i  do/en  goes  ;\i  the  rate  of  so  much,  the  gross  mu-t 
Lro  ;ii  -;.  i  mu(.h  less."  Nothinu'  appears  to  us  more  obvioti.-;  : 

rd.ii   ;  ;  j  irim  iple  •  if   our    trade.       I  Jut    the    I  tpanese 

vii->.  -    tin-    mailer    differenth.      "  If,"  >,i\\-   he.  "  Me^sts.  Smidi  and 

Co..  in  read    "f  ordering    <>nh     one    bale    of  silk,  order  a  hundred, 

.   i    i!n-v    are    hadlv    in    •.    mi    of  it.  and    musi    l-.e  able 

'.'•    p.  iy     '    _•••  ••  >d    price.       l''urtheniiore.  if    1    sell  all    I  have  to  them, 

!  iM      none    left    for    '  ither    i  ;-  =  •  imers,     v,  hie  h    n   n     provi 

\er\     :::     'n\'i.-ment.       Ihc-tr    expi/cliii'_,r    me    to    ix.'duee    m\     figure  !> 

that    unj'e.i-on;\bleuess    on  the  part    o|    i  in  •  i  <  •  }- 

li.ii!'<    .        '  ".       '    ''.'}<,•:,     I      md    ni\     cotiiitrvmen    ha\'e    ah'etdv 

•    .      •        [Ji'oi  ifs."       Hence    of  (  >  mrse    ;i    dead-!'  >i  k,   bill 
•    •  :  !          •    ,  Kuropean  men  hants  en: 
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in  the  Far-Kaslcrn  mule  have  bv  this  time  learnt  this  peculiarity, 
and  protect  themselves  against  it  by  such  devices  as  splitting  up 
their  orders  ami  giving  them  in  different  names. 

The  subject  is  an  extremelv  curious  one.  Sometimes,  alter  a 
recurrence  of  astounding  instances,  one  is  ant  to  exclaim  that 
Japanese  l»gic  is  the  verv  antipodes  of  Kuropean  logic,  that  it 
is  like  London  and  Xe\v  Zealand,— -when  tlie  sun  shines  on  the 
one.  'tis  night-lime  in  the  other,  anil  rice  icrsa.  Were  it  really 
So,  action  would  be  casv  enough  :— on o  would  simply  have  to 
go  bv  the  ••  rule  of  contraries."  .But  no  :  that  \vill  not  do  cither. 
Tin:  con  trad  id  ion  is  oiilv  occasional,  it  onlv  manilests  itsell 
sporadicallv  and  along  certain,  or  rather,  uncertain—  lines  ;  it  is 
more  like  Li  iold  in  a  garment,  a  crease  which  you  know  not 
where  to  expect  ;  and  the  result  is  that  the  oldest  resident  for 
all  that  iiis  hair  has  grown  grev  in  the  land  of  the  bamboo  and 
the  jinrikisha-  ma}'  still,  to  the  end  of  tlie  chapter,  be  pulled. 
up  sharp,  and  (breed  to  exclaim  thai  all  his  experience  does  not 
vel  suffice  to  probe  the  depths  of  the  menial  disposition  of  this 
fascinating,  buL  enigmalical  race. 

Rv*'',  res,  that  is  it.  The  word  slipped  accidentally  from  our 
pen  :  but  racial  difference  is  doubtless  the  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon  under  discussion,— an  explanation  which,  ii  is  true, 
explain.-^  nothing,  a  kev  not  possible  practically  to  lit  into  the 
lock,  but  nevertheless  an  index  of  die  truth.  \Yliv  so?  Because 
••  Man  "  is  an  exploded  fiction.  Instead  of  "  Man  "  in  the  abstract. 
antlii'opologv  shows  us  races  of  men,  each  widi  an  intellectual 
constitution  differing  slighllv  from  other  races.  That  each  race 
should  object  to  the  others,  should  fail  to  enter  into  (he  \vavs 
and  thoughts  of  the  others,  is  but  one  asped  of  the  assertion 
o;  its  own  individuaiit v.  But  here  a  distinction  i--  called  for. 
Europeans  dislike  the  Chinaman  or  the  "Nigger"''  in.stindivelv. 
but  they  -are  tioi  perplexed  bv  him,  because  thev  dismiss  him 
summanlv  as  ••  a  queer  creature."  His  pigtail  or  his  black  skin 
accounts  tor  his  ftumv  \\'a\-s.  The\~  \vould  be  surprised  if  he 
did  th;ni<  as  thev  ihiiik.  it  is  \\-hen  difteri.-nt  races  have  come 
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to  dress  alike,  to  use  the  same  sort  of  phraseology.  ha\c  closely 
similar  institutions,  and  in  fact  stand  on  the  same  general  plane 
of  civilisation,  that  a  painful  shock  is  caused  whenever  the 
fundamental  contradiction  happens  to  break  through  the  surface. 
Many  of  us  have  experienced  somewhat  of  the  same  feeling  at 
home,  in  the  case  of  persons  having  foreign  blond  in  their  veins. 
Thev  niav  speak  Knglish  like  natives,  and  be  imbued  with  Knglish 
notions.  Yet  suddenly  they  will  go  off,  as  it  were,  at  a  tangent, 
shotting  that,  though  with  us,  thev  are  not  o!  us.  \\'e  thought 
they  were  our  cousins,  and  we  make  the  unwelcome  distover\ 
that  the}'  are  strangers  alier  all. 

Long-tailed  Fowls,      l-'ew    things    Japanese  are  more  curious 

and  beautiful  than  the  long-tailed  cock,  which  a  cciiturv  o! 
artificial  selection  has  produced  from  common  barndoor  fowls  ti! 
the  village  of  Shinowara  near  Koehi  in  the  island  o|  Shikoku. 
Thev  are  of  various  hues,  some  being  pure  white.  1'he  tail- 
leathers.  wJikh  are  from  15  to  24  in  number  and  are  never 
moulted,  measure  from  7  > -r  S  to  11  it.  in  length,  and  proceed 
Iroiii  quills  considerably  stonier  than  those  o|  ordinarv  iowls. 
Tiie-  present  writer  his  measured  one  specimen  13!  ft.  long: 
and  as  great  a  length  as  i^  ft.  is  said  to  have  been  attained. 
The  bodv-feathers,  which  hang  down  on  either  side  of  the  back 
above  the  tail  grow  to  a  length  of  4  It.,  adding  greath  to  the 
ornamental  appearance  of  the  bird. 

As  it  is  essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  tail-feathers  t!u;t 
tin-'.-  be  allowed  to  hang  free,  these  cocks  arc  kept  in  high 
uarrott  (  iges,  quite  dark  except  close  to  the  top  ;  f.,r  light  at  the 
bottom  '.\  >uid  attract  them.  \Vln-n  the  tail-feathers  become  to., 
long  and  loin  h  ground  in  the  cage,  a  bamboo  is  put  a  little 
way  back,  «>  as  to  firm  an  arch  and  tints  increase  the  distance. 
The  bird  sits  all  dav  on  a  flat  perch  three  inches  wide,  ami  is 
i.nlv  taken  oil!  once  in  two  days,  and.  allowed  to  walk  about  for 
half-an-hour  or  -, ,,  -\  man  holding  up  its  tail  all  the  \\liile  to 
prcvei  '  m  getting  tnn,  i  >r  soiled.  ( )nce  or  t\\j(e  a  month 
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it  is  careful ! v  washed  with  warm  water,  and  is  then  as  carefully 
dried  on  some  high  place, — the  roof  or  wherever  mav  be  most 
convenient--  a  man  holding  the  tail  til!  it  is  quite  drv.  The  birds 
are  fed  on  unlmlled  rice  and  greens.  Thev  must  lie  given  plenty 
of  water.  \\'hen  one  of  tin;  long-tailed  cocks  is  to  be  moved 
from  place  to  place,  it  is  put  in  a  Ion:/  narrow  box  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  Japanese  keep  kakemono  (hanging  scrolls), 
the  bird's  l»d v  being  laid  at  full  length,  the  tail  twisted  round 
as  little  as  mav  be.  The  dimensions  »,f  the  !>•.  >x  are  about  6 
inches  square,  and  4  ft.  6  in.  long.  There  is  a  grating  for  air 
;it  one  end  only,  arid  a  division  to  guard  the  feathers. 

The  hen  of  course  is  as  nothing  by  the  side  of  these  splendid 
cocks.  Vet  even  she  is  a  handsome  bird,  with  tail-feathers  longer 
than  those  of  anv  ordinarv  hen,—  sometimes  as  much  as  8  inches. 
The  hens  lay  in  spring  and  autumn,  one  bird  producing  30  eggs 
yearly,  which  are  hatched  by  other  hens.  One,  or  at  most  two, 
liens  are  allowed  to  each  ! '.reeding  cock.  The  hitler's  tail-feathers 
are  cut,  to  allow  of  his  walking  about  freely.  Thus  does  he  pav 
with  his  beauty  !or  the  privilege  oi  liberty,  and  of  living  a  little 
longer  than  his  long-tailed,  captive,  and  celibate  brethren.  It  is 
satisfactory,  however,  to  know  that  even  they  are  fairlv  hardv, 
hearing  both  heat  and  cold  well,  and  sometimes  living  to  the  age 
of  nine.  Thev  are  almost  as  lame  as  dogs,  and  will  nestle  most 
affectionately  on  their  master's  arm  when  taken  out  of  '.heir  dark 
travelling-box  into  the  light  o!  dav. 

Book   recommended.      -V '.'•.•   <>;t  ,i  L-i:ij-?iiiL;i  Hi:   ,?  ,f  /vu'/v  /-.-   '/'-.-;.  :-y  !'..  li. 
Char.iiK-rlain,  \»  tin;  "Asiatic  Transactions."   Vr.l.   XXVI!.   I'art   1. 

Lotus.     The  so-called    lotus    of  this  cou.ntrv   Is  reallv  a  species 

of  water-lilv,  the  ^\clitiiibiuin,  which  inh;ibils  shallow  ponds,  uhere- 
fore  llie  [a])anese  Buddhists  coni])ai'e  a  virtuous  man  dwelling  in 
this  \\icked  world  to  a  lotus-flower  growing  out  of  the  mud. 
Sir.M'inicr  Williams  say.s  th.it  "Its  constant  use  as  an  emblem 
seems  to  result  from  the  wheel-like  form  of  the  llower,  the  petal-; 
taking  the  place  of  spokes,  and  thus  typifying  the  doctrine  of 
perpetual  cycles  of  existence."  In  any  case,  the  connection 
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between  the  lotus  and  Buddhism  is  verv  close.  Buddha  is  figure. 1 
standing,  on  a  lotus,  gold  and  silver  paper  lotuses  are  carried  at 
funerals,  tombstones  are  often  set  on  an  inverted  lr>tus-flo\ver  ol 
stone  as  their  base,  lotus-beds  often  surround  shrines  built  on  islets. 
Owing  lo  this  association  with  the  idea  of  death  the  lotus  is  a 
flower  apart,  not  sharing  in  the  popularity  of  the  cherrv-blossom. 
the  iris,  and  the  chrysanthemum.  But  this  sentimental  objection 
does  not  exclude  its  pi;>>  and  n>  pts  troni  being,  used  as  a  common 
article  <  •  !'  diet. 

Stately  and  yet  tender  is  the  beautv  of  the  lotus-blossom  early 
on  a  summer's  morning — for  its  petals  close  before  th  •  overpower- 
ing heat  of  the  August  noonday — while  the  great  bluish-green 
leaves,  studded  with  water-drops,  continue  to  reileci  the  sky. 

Luohu.  Luchu— pronounced  7)f<'.:'jft  bv  the  native  and 
Ryukyu  bv  the  Japanese — is.  in  iis  widest  acceptation,  the  general 
name  oj  several  groups  of  islands  which  stretch  nearly  the 
way  between  the  Southernmost  outlying  islets  of  the  Japanese 
archipelago  and  the  North-Eastern  extremity  of  Formosa.  But  it 
is  usually  restricted  in  practice  to  the  central  group,  the  ;.::;-: 
member:-  of  vdiich  are  Amami-Oshima  and  (  )kinawa.  This  group 
i-  of  ciira!  formation,  arid  lies  between  127-  and  i^  •  long. 
of  (ireenwich,  and  between  2(^  \\\\\  J"^  3  'of  Xorth  lat.  'J'o 
tins  position  it  owes  a  mild  climate,  marred  only  bv  the  extreme 
violence  o]  oo  donal  tvpho^  >ns  dnrinir  the  summer  moi->th>.  '1  he 


In    rai   •    and    language    the    Ian  1;;;  in--   are    doselv    allied    to  the 

Japani      .  '•  •;    for  many  centurie>   :;;"   I  wo  peoples  seem  no!  to  have 

communicated    \vith    each    other.      The  veil  lifts  in  A.I).   iiSj-with 

accession    oi    King    Shunten.     -•:  !    t>  >    liave    been     ;    son    o| 

'I  ametoiu.  ..    the    lamous     faj)ai"ies..,-    aixher.         It    is    recorded    that 

the    L  first     -;ent    an     imbassador     with     presents    to    the 

Shogun    f-f    fapvn    in    the    year    14^1.  that    tlx-v  discontinued  such 

:nts    '  •;•    tri  lining   •  <f  the    seventeenth  century, 

and  v/ere  chastised    f  >r   this    neglei  t  bv  the  then  Prince  of  Satsuma. 
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Luchu  continued  to  be  a  sub-fief  of  Satsuma,  but  with  a  ruler 
bearing  the  title  of  Kin,;-,  until  the  time  of  the  Japanese  revoluti-  >n 
of  iS6S.  Meanwhile  the  Luchuans,  who  ha-.'  obtained  their  civili- 
sation from  China,  also  paid  tribute  to  the  Chinese  Court,  and 
received  investiture  f  >r  their  kinglets  fn  >m  Peking.  The  little 
kingdom  thus  faced  two  ways,  so  that  trouble  was  bound  to 
ensue.  An  embassy  was  sent  to  Tokyo  in  1878.  to  endeavour  to 
arrange  matter-  in  such  wise  that  the  double  protectorate  might 
be  maintained. — China  being,  as  the  envoys  said,  honoured  by 
the  Luchuans  as  their  father,  and  Japan  as  their  mother.  But 
the  Japanese  Government  refused  to  admit  this  claim.  '1  he 
J/achuan  kin.;-  was  brought  captive  to  Tokvo  in  1879.  and  the 
archipelago  was  organised  into  a  Japanese  preiecture  under  tiie 
title  of  Okinawa-Ken.  This  change,  though  intensely  disagreeable 
t' '  the  little  insular  Court  and  aristocracy,  who  forfeited  most  of  their 
privileges,  is  believed  to  have  been  beneficial  to  the  people  at  large. 
The  Luchuans- — even  the  men-  -are  distinguished  in  appearance 
by  a  top-kn.  •[  of  hair,  through  whiui  they  pass  a  large  pin 
or  skewer  of  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  according  to  their  rank. 
F.  >rmerly  corpses,  instead  of  being  interred  at  once,  were  left  to 
decay  either  in  a  provisional  grave  or  in  a  stream  ot  water,  and 


performed.  This  custom  has  happilv  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
capital  of  Luchu  is  Shuri.  whose  port  is  Xafa.  called  Okinawa 
by  the  Japanese.  The  chief  products  aie  rice  and  sugar,  the 
latter  of  which  is  the  main  staple  of  Commerce.  The  area  ol  the 
i-Iands  has  been  rough!  v  estimated  at  t.;;;  square  mile-:  and 
the  population  is  455.:;:".  The  Luchus  may  easily  be  readied 
from  Kobe  via  the  Inland  Sea  and  Kagoshima.  The  steamer  first 
visits  the  island  of  Amami-Oshima.  an.l  then  proceeds  to  Xafa. 
where  it  stops  three  davs.  The  round  trip  from  Kobe  and  hack 
takes  seventeen  day.-. 

Books    recommended.       Tr..-    L:<c<;:    .'...'.:>.•,/.>    ,:,-.  '.    :'.,•>•    :>-.  ':.il-:.t. >::.-,    \\-    }'..  II. 
Lhamberhtn,    pu' lisiv/U    i::    "  T!:o    l^o.jniphical   Journal"    for    A;iril,   May.   .x:u!    TL-.IO, 


-   -  Jbuck  (Gods  of). 

Luck  (Gocls  of  i.  The  Seven  (nids  of  Link  (S/n'rtii  ruku- 
//>/)  are:  Fukurokuju,  distinguished  li\-  ,i  pretenv.xturo.il  v  long- 
head, and  attended  by  a  crane,  a  deer,  or  a  tortoise:  l)aik"ku. 

who  >tands  upon  a  'pair  oi  rice-bales  and  is  accompanied  In'  a  r.it  : 
Kbivi!.  bearing  a  fisli  :  I  [otei,  with  an  enormous  naked  abdomen, 
a  ba^  ''ii  his  Kick  and  a  fan  in  his  hand:  P.ishanion.  clad 
in  armour,  and  bearing  a  spear  and  a  toy  pagoda  :  Renten, 
distinguished  bv  beini^  the  oiilv  lemale  in  the  assemblage  and 
having  it  in  her  power  to  confer,  not  only  victory  and  riches, 
but  eloquence  and  \visdoin  :  the  serpent  or  dragon  is  her  creature 
of  predilection  ;  h-tly,  jurojin.  a  s<  <v\  of  repetition  of  Fukurokuiu. 

TheSe\cn  ( iods   oi    Luck    have  been   swept  together  from  man\ 
incongruous  sources     Japanese  Shintoism.  ( 'hinese  Taoism,    I' 
r>uddhi.-m    and     Brahniruiism.      Their    union   in   one  i^roup   is   die 
result    of   nothing    more    recondite    than    popular    ignorance    and 
confusion  oj  ideas,  and  can  be  traced  no  further  back  than  die  com- 
lueni          ni        the  i  7th  tcnturv.      '1'he  reader  will  find,  in  And 
('.,.  ;  V"1'  »f~ }''/< !'>"'^'  "'''•'  '  (  '/:!>•!'••-•'  /•*..'/'•/.'//•.- rv  in   I/a'    //V///-/  Ma  -    ,    . 
(pp.    j  7   -\'-,.  a  lull    discussion  ol  the  origin   ;md   aitributes  of  these 
di\inities,    ,uid    will    be   -urpriscd    to    discover    how    slender   is   die 
b,i->   on   v.hich    their  modern  pojiularity    has  been  reared. 

('••:•:  in  :*  -d     v>i;h     the     ( lods     <  ii     Ltu.  k     '!•>     (lie     /  ,' ',  ;:  t-   'ni>'.    or 
"Treasure  Ship,      which    is    supposed    io    sail    in1,''  port    mi    N'e'.v 
Vear's    !/,<•.    with    tin-   (ioiis   o|    Luck    as   passei!L,rers  and.  as   >     i 
tli.-     /  / '  ••/-•.'.'"•/'.    or      "treasures"      of    popular    lore,     \\hiih    ,ire 
en  ;'!.'•:  \\  ••  i    bv    A  iv  lers.  .11    as    loll  >\      :      the   h, it   of  i  I  v.    1 

luckv  rain-i  •  ,it.  tht:  s.u  red  ke\".  the  inexhaustible  puise,  th:1 
]>]\\  ious  .  L  love;,  die  i  rolls,  the  !i  immer,  the  \ 

(j'in:<l'i\,  and    the    ^'i''jf:i.     a    ll.u    oiijcti    a] 'pan/nth'    rej'ri'seiui 
i    .in.       I'it  lure-    of  this     ••  Treasure   Ship  "     an1    h  i\\  ke> ! 
stri.-'  •'       :i    Ne'.v    \  car   time,  ;ind  i  '\'(:rv  ]  lersi  >i\  who  ]  >ui>  o;ic  into  the 
littl  •    ::    \\    r    .     ,:     AO     leii  pillo\\    on  the  ni-'ht  of  the  2nd    i 
i-:    believed    :  >   cii-urc   a   luckv    dream.      At    the   side   of  the  jiicture 
i--   :  :  •  '     -         tai        o|   j     ctrv  S'  i  arraiiLrc  i    thai   the     , 
reil    ;'  ck'.vards.    Lri'.c   tiie   -ani'.-   text    as    \\hi-n    read    torw:irds. 
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iVlaps.  .Much  die  best  maps  of  Japan  are  those  now  in  course 
of  publication  bv  the-  (k-ologicai  Oil  ice  of  the  Imperial  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Commerce.  There  arc  three  series, — geological 
proper,  agronomical,  and  topographical,  these  last  being  specially 

recommended  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  and  obtainable  of  Messrs. 
Kelly  ami  \Va!sh  at  Yokohama.  The  Yokohama  section  is  parti- 
cularly useful,  including,  us  it  does,  many  of  the  localities  most 
frequently  visited  by  pleasure-seekers,  such  as  Kamakura,  F.no- 
shima,  Miyanoshita,  etc.  There  are  t\vo  editions  of  this  valuable 
set  of  maps. —  one  on  the  scale  of  i  in  200,000,  the  other  <>f  I 
in  400,000.  Unfortunately,  neither  set  has  yet  been  pushed  to 
completion.  A.  complete  map  on  the  scale  of  i  in  400,000  was, 
however,  issued  in  lyoo. 

The  Fttji-iiii  jfii-xtiii-Sh:i,  or  "  Tiiirteen  Provinces  round  Fuji- 
yama," is  the  best  »f  the  old-fashioned  Japanese  maps.  '1  he 
distances  are  giyen  in  iigures  on  the  roads,  and  the  green  moun- 
tains rise  as  in  a  picture.  The  father  of  Japanese  cartography 
was  Jno  ('hukei  (born  A.  I).  1744),  of -whose  life  and  labours 
Dr.  Kiu,'it  has  giyen  a  short  account  in  \'ol.  XVI.  Part  11.  of 
the  Asiatic  'J'ran.^iction^.  The  only  reward  he  earned  from  the 
government  of  that  dav  \\as  to  be  cast  into  a  dungeon. 

Marriage.      in   everything   relating    to  marriage,   the  difference 

between  Mast  and  \\'est  is  still  very  strongly  marked.  Marriage 
among  the  Japanese  is  less  of  a  'personal  and  more  of  a  family 
affair  than  it  is  in  Western  lands.  Religion  has  no  say  in  the 
matter,  and  the  law  regards  it  from  a  diiierent  point  oi  view. 
An  Englishman  chooses  his  wife  himself;  but  die  KnglNh  law. 
though  perfectly  neutral  during  this  initial  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
steps  in  as  soon  as  the  knot  is  tied,  and  imperiously  forbids  its  sev- 
erance except  in  case  of  gross  misconduct  bv  one  of  the  parlies. 
Japanese  marriages,  on  the  contrary,  are  arranged  bv  the  t\vo 
families,  and  the  step  is  less  solemn  and  not  irrevocable,  Japanese 
law  remaining  as  neutral  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning.  For 
though  marriage  is  a  le'ra!  contract  while  it  Lists,  it  may,  like 
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other  contracts,     l>e    terminated    by   the  joint    request   and  Consent 
of  the  contracting  parties. 

The  \vav  things  are  managed  is  this.  When  tlieir  child- 
whethcr  boy  or  girl  -lias  reached  a  marriageable  age,  the  dntv  of 
the  parents  is  to  secure  a  suitable  partner.  Custom,  however,  rules 
that  the  conduct  of  the  affair  must  be  entrusted  to  a  middleman 
(iiiik<~>'?n) — some  discreet  married  friend,  \vho  not  only  negotiates 
the  marriage,  but  remains  through  life  a  sort  of  godfather  to  tlie 
young  couple,  a  reierei.'  to  \vhom  disputes  and  even  arrangements 
for  divorce  mav  be  submitted  i"  >r  ariiiiration.  1  laving  fixed  on  an 


literally,  the  "mutual  seeing," — a  meeting  at  which  the  1 
(if  persons  nnkuoun  to  each  other  may  be  so  styled)  arc  allowed 
to  see,  sometimes  even  to  speak  to  each  other,  and  thus  eslimati 
each  other's  merits.  In  strict  etiquette,  the  interview  should  take 
place  cither  at  the  middleman's  own  resilience,  or  at  some  other 
private  house  designated  by  the  parents  on  both  sides.  Bui 
among  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  a  picnic,  a  party  to  the 
theatre,  or  a  visit  to  a  temple  often  serves  the  purpose.  !f  the 
man  objects  to  the  girl  or  die  girl  to  the  man  after  the  "  mutual 
seeing,"  there  i-  an  end  • -f  the  matter,  in  theory  at  least.  But 
in  practice  the  young  people  are  m  their  parent^'  hands,  to  ,;,, 
as  their  parents  may  ordain.  The  girl,  in  particular,  is  a  nobodv 
in  the  matter.  Ii  is  not  for  girls  to  have  opinions, 

If  both  p. ]":••-  are  satisfied  with  v,hat  tiiev  have  seen  of  each 
other.  L;ifis  consisting  of  clothes,  or  ol  nmnev  to  |mn  liase  cl>  uhcs. 
and  of  certain  kind-;  • 'f  ibh  and  edible  seaweed,  are  exchanged 
between  them.  This  exchange  of  presents  is  <  died  \uin>.  h 
corresponds  to  be'rothal.  and  is  binding-  if  not  in  actual  law. 
rate  in  cu-.tom.  '  I  he  presents  OJH  e  exclianged,  neither 
jiari\-  L  in  draw  back.  A  hukv  dav  is  then  chosen  [or  the 
wcddiiur.  When  ii  comes,  die  bride,  dressed  all  in  white,  the 
nr  of  mourning  lo  signifv  thai  die  dies  to  her  own  familv. 
•and  that  -he  will  never  leave  her  husband's  house  but  as  a 
Coriisc  i-  b  >rne  ;uv;-,v  ,:'  nightfall  (•  <  her  new  h  >me.  escorted  bv 
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the  middleman  and  his  \vife.  The  parental  house  is  swept  out 
on  her  departure,  and  in  former  days  a  bonfire  was  lighted  at 
the  gate, — ceremonies  indicative  of  the  purification  necessary  after 
the  removal  of  a  dead  hotly. 

The  wedding,  which  takes  place  immediately  on  the  bride's 
arrival  at  the  house  of  her  husband's  parents,  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  dinner-partv.  The  distinguishing  feature  of  it  is  what  is  termed 
the  .SV7//-.SW/7  kit-do,  that  is,  literally,  "  three  three,  nine  times,''' 
because  boih  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  drink  three  times 
out  oi  each  of  three  wine-cups  of  different  sixes,  making  nine 
times  in  all, — or  rather  thev  do  not  drink,  but  onlv  lift  the  cup 
to  their  lips.  Another  essential  part  of  the  ceremony  is  the 
changing  of  garments.  The  bride,  on  reaching  her  new  home, 
changes  her  white  dress  for  one  given  to  her  by  her  husband. 
But  immediate!1,"  after  the  ceremonial  drinking-bout,  and  while 
the  guests  are  still  assembled  at  the  feast,  she  retires  and  puts 
on  a  coloured  dress  .brought  with  her  from  her  'parents'  house. 
The  bridegroom  changes  his  dress  at  the  same  time  in  another 
apartment.*  At  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the  newlv  married 
couple  are  led  into  the  bridal  chamber  by  the  middleman  and 
his  wife,  whereupon  they  pledge  each  other  in  nine  more  cups 
of  \vine.  i;  is  significant  that  the  husband,  as  lord  and  master, 
now  drinks  first.  At  the  earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings  the 
bride  dranl;  first,  in  her  quality  of  guest.  This  ends  the  wed- 
ding cerem«  >ny. 

A  few  days  later— strictly  .-peaking  it  should,  be  on  die  third 
da}'-  a  visit,  is  paid  bv  die  couple  to  the  bride's  parents.  This 
is  termed  her  satn-gaeri,  or  ••return  home."'  (hi  this  occasion, 


Meantime  the  necessary  notice  has  been  given  to  the  authorities, 
\vhich  is  the  only  legal  form  to  be  observed,  it  consists  in  a 
request  to  the  district  office  bv  the  head  of  the  familv  to  which 
the  girl  formeriv  belonged,  that  her  registration  mav  he  transferred 
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to  the  oilice  v.ithin  \\hose  jun-.dk  ;i<  in  her  husband.  <  >v  the  head 
nfher  husband's  familv,  if  the  husband  himself  be  nut  ,1  house- 
holder, ha-  his  domicile.  An  official  intimation  •  •:'  the  tran>fer 
iollo\vs  this  request,  and  all  H  then  in  order. 

'J'he  above  is  the  usual  form  of  marriage.  In  x>n:c  i  i-.es, 
ver,  the  I  iride^rn  toin  is  -adopted  iiii  >  the  bride'>  familv,  ins:  ' 
of  the  bride  into  the  bridegroom 's.  'J'his  take-  place  mostly 
v.hen  a  parent  ha<  onlv  a  daughter  or  daughters,  but  no  son. 
In  order  to  preserve  the  Ihmilv  iniaci  due  reu';u\l  bein^  had  to 
the  urcumstance  that  no  female  can  !  •  ;'  -  K  ^.\\  heal  it  >  then 
necessary  to  ad>'|it  a  >"n-in-Knv,  \vhu,  iiteralh'  b  ',.;•..  -.on 

in    the    eves    o]    the    ia\v,    ilrop.-;    h>  o\vn   surname 
o!   his   \\  }:••.      N'  •:,•  •       :     |ioor   men      • 
them>el\    s  in  >nch  a   fal-^e  ])•  •--:'  :•  in. 

Amoiii^si    the    :•  > .'.';  •!'      Ki>ses.    c  civ- in  on  i   -    ,' ::  '    (•>;:-;  •!<•;•     i 
'     '.::,. !  -     :;••  •    •  'iiotiR-d    oiilv      !  '  •:'  tiie 

lied    marriau'i4-    oi    '  •'  -! .  -:.:'i-   be:  114'   inere  c<  liiabii.;;:  >n  :  'iin     'd 
on    mutual    (.onvenience.      This  ;\cc"tmts    I  <r   tin.-    ••-''. 
'••:.      to    their     foreign     ma>ter's    increasing    asioni<hmeni      b^in.: 
found    to    '  iriiiLj    lit  ime     \    ne  .v    uife   almi .-!    as   <•::••  :i      -.   iliey 
!i'  due  ,i  :ie\\    >.UK    ;  •  .: ;.      >IK  li    ',    \::v         '':.  i    :•••.•: 
!.-.'      :•    i  cire  les. 

When    i'    i-       .  '         Ja]  bride 

'      '  .          •  •  •  -u]  ili-  -j'  i  i  .if  on    no   lioi.ii-vnii  H  in,    • ; ,   -         [    -     - 

'•-:..'     'nl\    -"';-'     I  ''  •  '  '•'  i(-v    !:  -;'   'a!-1  ..:;!• :.    In 
..  • '  .       •.    -i'  (-IP  'iiu'li   '  'if.   ]  '!'•!'  ii ;! '.    !•  '     nciibine 

•   ;• ;;    ;;       '    terror  ;•  i  the  i;i-,in.    : -   ii    •':.-,    i  tern  ir  i  -u;  .         '. 

for   in    iiiip.'   '  i--  -   o;n    oj    •      , 

:••''• 

• '                            :  '•;.:::  •  _•  •    : : :  i    :  •   : .   ' 

:.:!!',             '  i!  "_•"•.-•'•:,;:  •;:•••::;  A;IL' :•  •- 

i  oiint:      -.        1:  ;         ''::,-  '    •      .    ;    T^U  i'L-d 

•".;:''  :          •             •      •  •'•'.-     \rtiel'.:   on 
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WOMAN.  He  \vill  see  thai  in  this  part  of  the  world  it  is  a  case, 
not  of  />/<!( 'c  (Z//.V  </awi'.-,\  but  place  aux  Mcxx/'/a/rs.* 

The  men,  having  everything  their  own  wav,  naturally  marrv 
voting.  Speaking  broadly,  there  are  no  baelielors  in  Japan.  For 
an  exactly  contrary  reason,  there  are  no  old  maids.  The  girls 
are  married  off  without  being  consulted,  and  thev  accept  their  fate 
as  a  matter  of  course,  because  their  mothers  and  grandmothers, 
ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  world,  accepted  a  like  fate  before 
them.  One  love  marriage  we  have  heard  of,— one  in  thirty 
years.  But  then  both  the  young  people  had  been  brought  up  in 
America.  Accordingly  they  took  the  reins  into  their  own  hands, 
to  the  great  scandal  of  all  their  friends  and  relations. 

It  would  be  interesting,  were  it  possible,  to  ascertain  statistically 
the  effect  on  morality  of  carl  v  marriage  as  practised  in  this  'part 
of  the  world.  Our  impression  is  that  the  good  results  anticipated 
from  such  a  svstem  bv  certain  European  reformers  do  not  show 
themselves  here  in  fact.  Not  that  wider  intercourse  with  the 
people  bears  out  the  casual  observers  harsh  judgment  on  the 
standard  <  >f  Japanese  i'emale  morality.  Japanese  ladies  are  every 
whit  as  chaste  as  their  Western  sisters.  Hut  so  far  a.s  we  have 
been  able  t»  observe,  die  onlv  eiiect  o!  earlv  marriage  on  the 
men  is  tu  change  the  date  of  their  wi!d-t>ais  sowing,  making  il 
come  after  wedlock  instead.  <  >i  i>ef>re.  Divorce  is  common. 
During  ihe  earlier  part  of  the  period  covered  bv  statistics,  the  propor- 
tion of  divorces  to  marriages  was  nearlv  as  i  to  -;  :  but  since  1901 


*  M:iy  t:i-  writer  be  permitted  he-re  to  record  a  little  experiotice  of  his  uwnV  In 
hi's  IntrodttLiion  lo  t.'ie  Kojiki,  he  li;i<l  drawn  attention  to  the  inferior  place  held  by 
womun  in  ancient  as  in  modern  Japan.  Some  years  afterwards,  six  of  the  chief  literati 
of  ilie  old  school  did  him  the-  honour  t,  translate  this  [ntrjilucti.m  into  Japane.se, 
with  a  rmmiir.;  eon'.meiitary.  'J'hey  paiteil  liiin  on  I  ho  hack  for  many  things  ;  hut  \vh.'n 
they  reached  the  nhservation  anent  tli,.-  s;il.jecuuii  of  woinon,  their  wrath  exploded. 
"'1'hc  suh.irdin.aioM  of  woni'.'ii  to  men,'7  su  runs  this  commentary,  "is  an  i:\trumcly 

correct    custoii'..      To  iliini;   the  contrary  is   t,>  liarhour   I'Jirop.-au    prejudice l-'or    the 

man  to  take  precedence  over  the  v/oman,  is  the  -rand  law  ..('heaven  and  earth.  To 
ignore  this,  an.!  to  talk  of  the  contrary  as  har'narous,  is  ah-urd.:'  —  It  does  not  fall  to 
every  one's  lot  to  be  anathematised  by  half-a-do.'en  Ja]«ane-.-  lit.-rary  popes — and  that, 
too,  nieivly  f..r  takii;^  th"  part  of  the  ladi.-s! 
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objection  l«  i  his  keeping  anv  numi'er  <  •]  mistresses  .' 

The  suiucn'i   of  anthropology    may    like   to  kno\\    fiiai    neither 
ancient  n>  <r  modern  Japanese  custom  -li  iv/s   anv   tiv.i  e  <  >\  L-X<  caniv, 
—  .1    ;.'...  t    ilio   ;:.    re   rei  .....      .vhen   i  iiie    e<  >:isiiii'r>    ihe  ininiense 

iniluenee  exertei.1  on  |;ipaii  l>v  (.'hina.    \\here  i;    1:  >.-   ;    •  .;    .  •;    i-lilon 
Ji'i'in    time   inimem  >r;al    (•  >r   a    man    !<  >    marrv    a    _:;          irii 
-  ime  ^urname  as  hi>  •  >\vn. 
Books  recoimiiericled.     y''/1'-.   •     (..'.-.',  ..•,.,,'  .,";,.•,:,  '.y  .'  •.!!  •-  !'..  .•.  —  /"/,     '<    ,•- 

•      .  .-  .  ...  .   .  •        .      .  •         ,  ••    _.:    .:          ,  .. 

Maru.      ii    is   .  .fieii   a-keu  :    U'li.i;    ,l.-es   ihe   •-..:•;   .•/'••:.   -..• 
::.    ill      •    mi    -     .  .1'    -i:;;i-       is     T«ky-i   J/;;.v.     .S'  ',    in,     M  ;.  :.. 
.]//•  //.    '    i  .  :       [he   an.-       r   :  -    i  ii.:;   the    ':"„:.:•    •',  ihe  K-rm  ;-.••! 
J///7/  li.e.ui.-  "  r>  iiind  ;        :  ':;:    !)•  >\v   Latn;1   -hi]'>    \<\  -  <  .:.   \>\>v«} 
1  1  1  •.  •  : 

'I  he    :  :'  '     lir.i  :_•    :•  •    ':''••    '.     th   '    ':  .     'inner   times    -hi] 
M;I'    :ii'  !;•!]    'i\     '  .    '         n.  u  if.       S\\'i  •!'•   -,     mtNK'al     iiisinimeiits    >  >\ 
vari>  'U-    '.:..!.    :  \  >    s   .  >;    ami'  <\\r.    .  i-  >.  -.    hav,  ks.  an-1  the  i     • 

.     -  ''.    -.-.;.•.  !    .>'/  •   ..  :.         ["he    ] 

thai    '      '     ..   '  •':.•      '      i\i          .       .      u  1     .  liave   ll-  -.\e.l   ini-  •  ,  ,ne. 

an>  i    -'    _  ''    '  '  i:;!ii--e;  :.        i  •  <    tjai.ii-    '!;.-    i  i  iiKentrii     M'<.  iinns      :    a 

•      .,•'•;.      '  p  'till-'."  ...••;•'.          I  lie  '. 

'    .     •      '    ;  '  .  .          i-;ii|eai'n,e;il.       1  !••:>•:'>    n  -•: 
iii       :•  '    [>n  ']K  r   n.<nii--;   as    '/',/  •::<!  /  .]/  /'"..)_;••• 

u  in  i    -:  ;'.:•.•    :     '  .  .       A  ::.>-:    .  I    -  -//  .-.\.  '.!  /  ;;  ;>'<>.      in     d: 

•  •  :.'  urv  :     C/.v/;/  /  .!//    •.      >     ''  .   iiiri1  •      .    . 
Km;     :    ;      I.  ;."\  I        ,     ,-n.        '["!:e         irri  n-'..     :  .  '      •"•   •:  I, 
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naturally  come  to  he  distinguished  bv  the  same  half- personal 
name,  much  as  the  English  sailor  or  engineer  calls  his  ship  or 
locomotive  '''she.'  \\hen  the  ancient  word  man.)  ceased  to  be 
understood,  it  would  easiiv  slide  into  the  more  familiar  viaru, 
by  the  alteration  of  the  final  vowel,  />  and  u  being  particularly 
apt  to  interchange  in  Japanese. 

Observe  that  Jfaru  is  applied  to  merchant  vessels  on! v.  Men- 
of-war  take  Kan  instead,  as  IMaya  AT?;/,  Asama  Kan.  Kan  was 
original:',"  a  C'hinese  \voi\l  meaning  "  war- vessel."  It  is  now 
pronounced  Ian  in  China  itself  and  is  no  longer  there  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

IVIassage  has  for  centuries  plaved  an  important  role  in 
Japanese  medicine.-  it,  acupuncture,  and  the  moxa  being  univer- 
sallv  credited  with  more  than  all  the  manv  virtues  which 
l>cecham,  among  ourselves,  claims  lor  his  pills,  and  ".Mother 
Seigel  "  for  her  svrup.  The  shampoocrs,  popular!  v  known  as 
amnia  san.  also  occupv  a  conspicuous  place  in  Japanese  social 
life.  Immemorial  custom  limits  the  profes>ion  to  the  blind, 
who  ihus  su]>port  their  families,  instead  of,  as  is  mostly  the  case 
in  \Vcstern  countries,  being  a  burden  to  them.  Such  sums  are 
thev  enabled  to  accumulate,  thai  thev  often  turn  monev-lenders 
as  well  and  are  correspondingly  hated. 

Till  about  the  year  1870,  all  the  shampooers  in  japan  formed 
one  immense  guild  under  two  provosts,  one  of  whom  lived  at 
Yedo.  the  other  at  Kyoto.  This  guild  possessed  various  legal 
privileges,  and  admittance  to  it  took  place  on  the  passing  of  certain 
tests  and  the  pavment  of  fees.  it  was  divided  into  several  grades. 
the  rise  from  grade  to  grade  being  conditioned  bv  new  tests  and 
higher  fees.  For  the  highest  grade  to  which  any  ordinary  blind 
mortal  could  a>pire-  the  grade  next  under  that  of  provost-  a  fee 
of  Si, coo  was  exacted.  Thi.s  organisation  is  now  fast  falling  into 
decay:  but  the  melancholy  whistle  of  the  blind  >hampoocr,  as  he 
slowlv  gropes  his  way  .'.long  the  street  a;  night,  staff  in  hand,  is 
still  one  ol  the  characteristic  sounds  ol  everv  Japanese  town. 


3i"  Metal-work. 

Ma»,i,u'e  i-  mneh  ID  be  recommended  to  tired  pedestrians  ami 
to  persons  sutleriuuc  from  lumbago,  rlieumatism,  and  Dther  pains 
and  aches.  The  old-lashioned  Japanese  sliainpo>.!crs,  liD\vever, 
make  the  mistake  o|  shampooing  clown  instead  of  shampooing 
up.  A  portion  ol  the  L;'ood  d>>ne  is  thus  neutralised.  Due 
object  D!"  scientific  massage  bein^  to  help  back  towards  the  centre 
the  biooil  which  is  hn^erini'  in  the  superficial  veins.  This  facl  is 
now  bepmriiiL;'  to  be  known  and  acted,  on  in  Japan,  one  of 
the  liuits  ol  (  lernr.in  medk  .'d  tuiti'  >:i. 

Book  recommended,     lir.    v,      X.    w:  :i     -  •  >\ 

.  ';    A'-'v  '    .-'-•    /'•'.   ••  .'.    .    •'  IN!'         :•      \"    '••    XII.    I'.i!  :    IV.  of  i!,  ••-.. \.i.tti      ;  ,  li 

Metal-work,      [in .11/0   '.\as   inlroikiceil  into  Japan  i'rom  China 
,'ia    Korea,    and    the    Japanese    >till    call    it    "the    Chinese    metal" 
A.,'-'/   k  i'!'1 '.       \\\\\    it    is    the    metal    in    which    Japanese     LI 

!  v   Y*  inning    its    brightest    laurels   over   a    thousand    vears  airo. 

'['he    chiei    '.'•  .mis   are    the    mirp'r,    the   temple   t'eli,    the    ^m.:.    the 

.  .    •      !\     :',;<.  :    lei!    :    :"   the   ad<  irnment    i  >i'  IJud;  ihis:    ail  " : '  ••  i. 

the   lantern,    and    the   colo>sal    re])resenlation   of  tlivine  personages. 

I'he    temple    beils      I    Usaka,    Kyoto,    and    Xara   CDtml      ::::;:,    die 

iar^e-t  •     wi  >rl  1  :     but     the    _  ran>  lest    exam]  >le    •  >\     ]  : ; 

bi'Dn/e-c.'.stin^'    is    the    Diii-i'itlm    (litendh",    "L,rreat     Ilnddha")     at 

!  x    • :       lira,     \\  hie h     date.-      rom     the    thirteenth   cenlnrv.       Me   \\  ho 

has  time  should  \isit  th;s    i),i:~!n^;i   repeateilly  :    for,    like   Niagara, 

like   Si.    i'e!-..-rV,    and   several   Dther  of  the  .^reate>l    works  of  n.i.iiire 

:  • .     '    .     ,     ID   ;  '•  •  .. :  •;•  •  •    it.-    full    .    feel   i  .n  a  iiist  nr  e\  en  DII  a 

'•    '    .  .  "  :  !  ut  die  impresNii  m  it  pr.  iduces   \^\~  >\\  s  on  the  beljDider 

lii.1  .Lraxes  alre^ii  al   tin.-   eadu:,    intelu.-ctual,    passionless 

ice,       . .  •  ,  i    seems    ID    CDJK  eutrate    in    ;!-<•!!    the   \\  hole    plnkisi  ijih  v 

''!     l')itddhi-«m,      ihi.1    triumph    .  •('  mind    over   sense,  ol    eterniu   over 

in.'-.  je.st  v   oi    Xii".  ana    <  >\  er  the  tri\  i.;l 

;::•.'  \\        .          ins  of  mundume  existent  e. 

Arinnur   i-     :V';ii'-r   u-c   ',,   \\huli    metal  (ir<>n  and  .steel)  \\.is  put 

['he      •  - '    -xamjiles   oi    in  .n 
!;-D]H    •  1.      diirlei-nih     :T:  !    (.  inrt'.'eiuli    ;.  enturies.      d  he 
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best  s\vonls  date  from  the  same  time.  The  ornamental  sword- 
hilts,  guards,  etc.,  date  only  from  the  sixteenth  century  on- 
wards. The  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries  were  the  most 
fruitful  epoch  for  the  production  of  small  broii/e  objects,  whose 
chief  ?'ai^i/n  d'cln'  is  ornament,  such  as  clasps,  paper-weights, 
small  figures  of  animals,  mouthpieces  for  pipes,  and  vases  intcnd- 
cd  for  dwelling-rooms, — not  for  Buddhist  altars,  as  in  earlier  days. 
Damascening,  or  inlaying  on  metal,  has  been  carried  to  great 
perfection,  notably  <>f  late  years,  when  designs  in  various 
metals  and  allovs  on  a  basis  of  broii/e  or  iron  have  been  made 
to  reproduce  whole  landscapes  with  the  minuteness  of  a  paint- 
ing. Contemporary  artists  in  silver  are  obtaining  delightful 
results.  Hitherto  the  gold  and  silver  work  of  the  Japanese 
hud  been  less  remarkable  liian  their  hronxcs.  In  enamel-  espe- 
cially in  what  is  known  as  cloisonne  enamel  --the}'  are  beyond 
ail  praise.  (See  also  Article;  on  AKMOTK,  CI.OISOXXK,  Ai  IKK'IKS. 
and  SWOKDS.  ) 

Books  recoimiieiidecl.  I!rinkl>:y's  7'"/<"'  a:h'  <-''//.vz,  Y:.;.  VII.  y'ot,v:-.>v  M,-;al- 
largy,  by  \Vrn.  Urn-lam',  in  th'j  "Journal  of  tlu:  S.soiay  of  Clinical  Industry."  Tlu 
A/:'  •'/  Casting  Jironss  m  JaJ'a,:,  by  thu  saint-,  in  th'j  "Journal  of  the  Suci  ty  of 
Ar^.;)  The  IMiH.iiis  ana  llitrial  MoniHls  iu  7a.Jxin,  by  iJiu  sain.;  (Society  of  Antitniarius), 
all  ijnjfusi.ly  iilii^trat..-il. — Ruin's  tiuiustrlfs  fj  y<i/;i;:,  ;>i'.  .;  ;•>  am!  4'-3.  —  Ornamental 
Arts  •>/  ?<,;„.•;,  by  Atulsl-,y .->/««,  by  C.  Dresser. 

IVEikado.  Though  this  is  the  name  by  \\hkh  the  \vlioleouter 
world  knows  the  sovereign  of  japan,  ii  is  not  that  now  used  in 
japan  i'tsell,  except  in  ]>oetry  and  on  greal  occasions.  The 
Japanese  have  got  into  the-  habii  of  tailing  their  so\'ereign  by 
such  ;iiieii  Chinese  tides  as  'J\>n^':i.  "the  Son  of  I  leaven  :  "  'J'cn-u. 
or  7/v/ //••'.  "the  Ileavenh"  Km})ei"or;"!  .V/'/.-v/',  "the  Supreme 
IMa^te;-."  His  designation  in  the  official  translations  of  modern 
public  documents  into  1'lnglisli  is  "  l'jnj)eror."  It  \\ill  be  a  pit}' 
il  this  entirely  supersedes,  in  !ii'-rar\'  and  c-'llo'jiiial  Kuropean 
usage,  the  traditional  title  of  ••  .Mikado,"  v.  hic-h  is  at  once  ancient, 
sonorous,  and  distinctively  Japanese. 

The  etymology  of  the  word  Mik,i<l<>  is  not  quite  clear.  Some 
- — and  theirs  is  the  current  opinion — trace  it  to  ////.  "august." 


^  i  ^  Mikado. 

an  :  ktit/n,  a  "i^ate."  reminding  one1  of  the  "  Subhme  I'ortc"  t  >f 
I'urkey.  Sir  Lrne.-;  Salow  p  refers  i.  »  derive  it  In  <u\  ?aik<i.  an 
archaic  \\ord  fur  "great,"  an;!  to.  "a  place."  (n  eitlier  case  the 
word  is  one.  indicative  of  the  hi_rhe>t  respect.  as  it  is  l)iit  nilural 
tii.':  the  name  u>ed  bv  the  Japanoe  of  old  in  designate  their 
en-descended  sovereign  >li"uKl  he.  The  word  J///v</«  is 
oiten  cmploved  to  denote  the  monarch's  Court  as  well  as  die 
ni'  'luirch  himseli'.  [apane>e  idi'>m  lending  itself  IM  such  d»u!>!e 
u  -,!^e  f.  >r  a  .-inL,r!e  \v>  >P  i. 

'I  he  antiijuitv  of  tin;  Imperial  familv  »l  la.p^in  i>  Lmparalleled. 
I  ;;e  Japanese  themselves  claim  that,  alter  end!e>>  ajres  pa»ed  in 
higher  spheres,  i;  he^an  iis  eanhh"  career  vith  the  first  hm 
moir.irch,  Jimmu  Tennu,  in  the  year  (>(>  •  hef  >re  Christ.  I''n  >m  tin-. 
historical  criticiMn  bids  u->  >uliti\Kt  more  than  a  millennium,  as 
Japanese  history  does  not  become  a  record  uf  solid  facts  till  the 
fifth  or  sixth  centur  after  Christ.  It  should  also  be  >ointed  out 


i    iiiLtibines  ;   others  have  been   merely   adopted    from   some    related 
brain  h.      Still,  all  i!edu<  ti>  >ns  m;ule.  the  family  ,;-  >iu  i;  <tan  !.- 
proudly    ;>    die    oldest    in    die    world.       We    kn..\\    posil 
it   has   reigned    ever  since   the  ila\vn   of  hi.-^iorv   in  this  archijiela^o, 
nd    that    e\en   then    il    was   considered   oi   immemorial    a^'e.       '1  he 
is    petuharlv   >lrik:UL,r,    if  we   relied   upon   the  usuallv  brief  life 
oi    (  (rieiital    dynasiies.       Little   wonder,    thcreiore.    all    things    coii- 
:    d.     if    ii     religious     re\'ereiice     for    tin;     Imp'Tial     line     is     as 

i    •    n,   as   1.1  unpletely    reni'  >vcd    !  >eyi  Mid   ;il!   (!•  >u 
tontrovi.-r.sy,   as   is   the  doctrine    of  the  etjual    rights  ,'.nd   duties     >\ 

I        leniocratic  sot.ii  ties  <  .f  the  \\"e^t. 

The     pi    -enl     Mik     I  irn    on    the    ^>rd    N'  ivember     I  s;  j. 

nd    succeeded    to  the   throne   in   ix'';.      Hi-   name   :••    Mutsuhit't  ; 

but   this   name   >   ->.  ircelv   ever    nn-nti'  •::<:'!.    and     is   j>robablv   not. 

even   known   to   the   LMXM!    majoritv  of  ih<-    nation.      In     lap  in    tlie 

!  •    pt-ror    i-.    -:!i!]il\'    the    Kmperor,      no!    a   personalit\',   an   almost 
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uiniliar  individuahtv,  as  King  Edward,  for  instance,  and  Kaiser 
\Vilhelm  arc  to  us.  Such  a  question  as  "Is  the  .Mikado 
popular?"  vJiicli  we  have  sometimes  been  asked  in  Hngland, 
shows  the  (questioner  to  be  ten  thousand  miles  from  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  attitude  of  men's  minds  in  Japan,  or  indeed  in  any 
Far-  Eastern  land,—  an  altitude  enlirelv  reverential  and  distant,  as 
to  a  god.  Future  generations  of  Japanese,  will  probably  know 
the  present  monarch  as  J/<v//  'l\'ii>n~>,  the  word  'l'c/in<~>,  as  alreadv 
explained.  Mgnifving  "Heavenlv  Emperor,"  and  JA'i/i  being 
the  chronological  designation  of  the  years  comprised  in  his 
reign.  The  reign  itself  will  doubtless  stand  out  in  Japanese 
history  as  prominently  as  those  which  witnessed  japan's  first 
great  revolution,—  her  conversion  to  Ikuldhism  and  Chinese 
civilisatii  >n. 

A  point  of  etiquette  which  foreigners  should  bear  in  mind, 
is  that  neither  the  Emperor  himself  nor  anv  member  of  the 
Imperial  Famiiv  must  ever  be  looked  doivu  on.  Should  an 
Imperial  procession  pas.-;  bv,  do  not  stand  at  an  upper  window 
or  on  any  commanding  height.  The  occasional  infraction  oi 
this  rule  has  iriven  ^TCMI  oiience,  and  produced  disagreeable 
results. 

Book  recommended.      l':ii!in^  s.jinfthing 


Mineral  Springs.  Ja[ian,  the  land  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes, is  naturally  rich  in  mineral  springs  :  and  the  Japanese,  with 
their  passion  for  bathing,  make  the  fullest  use  of  them.  The 
most  noted  of  the  man}-  hundreds  of  Japanese  spas  are  :  —for  sul- 
phur baths,  Ki^alsu,  Ashinoyu,  Yumot<  <  near  Xikko,  Xasu,  Shiobara, 
and  Vnzen  near  Nagasaki  ;  for  iron  baths,  Ikao,  Arima,  and  ])ep[)u  ; 
for  salt  baths,  Atami  and  Isnbe.  .Ali\-anoshila,  one  of  those  best- 
known  to  foreigners,  has  oiilv  traces  of  salt  and  soda.  Its  waters 
mav  therefore  be  used  without  medical  advice,  simplv  for  plea- 
sures sake.  There  are  p'.nverful  iron  and  sulphur  springs  at  Oji- 


:;.'  Mineral  Springs. 

LToku  (lit.  "  bii?  hell'  ).  some  four  miles  bevond  Mivanodiita.  The 
crater  <  >f  Shiranc-san  in  the  province  of  Kotsuke  h.is  a  pool  so  rit.li 
in  hvdrochloric  acid  (_>.',  percent,  according  to  Dr.  Divers,  L.K.S.), 
tint  it  inav  be  administered  as  an  excellent  lemonade  in  the 
treatment  oi  stomach  aiul  other  afTections.  !>tn  speaking  ^enera]- 
!\,  sulphur,  inm  Milphate,  anil  s,\lt  are  everywhere  the  chief 
minerals  fanid  in  the  Japanese  springs.  K.xceptiiu:  the  liirano 
water  used  for  Sellxer,  verv  lew  contain  carbonic  at  ;d  iras.  Lew 
are  cold  :  lev.'  arc  efficacious,  like  Yichv  and  Karlsbad,  in  diseases 
of  the  stomach  and  liver,  '.hi  the  other  hand,  tin.-  Kiisatsu  waters 
prohablv  >iand  alone  ;n  the  \v<>r!d  \<v  reason  of  their  double 
ictcr,  consisliiiL;',  as  tlicv  do,  o!  cold  corrosi\'elv  acid  water 
and  nearlv  boiling  .sulphur  \vater.  Little  >h'>rt  of  miraculous  ai'e 
the  cures  which.  b\"  virtue  of  their  temperature  and  their  mineral 
acid-,  sulphur,  and  arsenic,  thev  are  capable  of  working,  v,  hen 
mixed,  upon  svphilitic  persons  and  on  those  alllicted  \viili  die 
severer  lorms  o|  rheiimiUism.  'I  he  Japanese  have  a  pro\"erb  to  the 
eilecl  thai  lo\'e  is  the  only  L;Tavc  distemper  against  which  Kus/.tsu 
c  .in  e!!ec  t  ii'  idling. 

In  manv  cases  ,1  spring  is  famous  in  its  own  neighbourhood 
i»nlv.  lui;  i:  then  a  linos!  invariablv  ^'-;'!l^  •"  (<]l"  v"lv  \vhal  ii  loses 
in  an  ith  r.  1  ii1  •  _:< «  nl  i  •  iiintrv  \<  <\k  It  >r  tweni  v  m i!es  an  iiind  i  •  insider 
it  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  to  which  ile-h  i-;  heir.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  pit  t uru  to  oneself  ain'thin^'  more  L^rote.-ujuclv  dissimilar 
to  ;in  Lins  or  a  1  I1  'in!  >ur^  than  one  o!  these1  tm\'  spas,  peri  hi-d  — 

::.    '   •   [he  mi  itmtains  •  <!'  Shinsh  u  or    Lic!iu,    and    \  isiu-d 
bv    |.ip  inesi-  i  >i"  il       most    old  -fashii  iii'.:d    tvjie   and    limited    nn 
\vliere,    in-tc.id    of  a    table    d'hote1,    each    ;j;ue>t    is  served  in  his  own 
po.ii1   room    \\ith   a  bowl   of  lice  or  mavbc  millet,  a   scrap  o|   salted 
: .  i     peiliaj  is.     on     hi;^h     davs     and     holida\'s,     ,     -mall 
:  1    I    !i.       Iv/en    this    is    Inxnrx'    compared    with   tin-   stale  o| 

;!i:::_'  '    •   in  soim.1  remote  districts,  where  the   peasant    in\  ilids 

Come  their    own    rice   and    l.'eddiiiL;'   \\ith  thi-m  on  ]   n  k- 

h'-r  — .     m  'lily    li\'e    cents   a    dav    for    lod^iiiLT.    'or   ihe    use 

o!   th'-  mineral    spniiLf.    ;ind   a   inbit    or   t\\o  at    eacli   mea!    to   help 
the    ric  e    d>  >\\  1 1. 
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In  opposition  to  all  European  sanitary  ideas,  the  mineral  springs 
of  Japan  are  used  at  very  high  temperatures.  Invalids  enter 
baths  of  from  110°  to  115°  Fahrenheit,  and  their  healthy  friends 
go  in  with  them  for  the  sake  of  killing  time  agreeably.  At 
Kusatsu  the  temperature  of  the  baths  is  higher  still.  It  ranges 
from  120°  to  130°  Fahrenheit ;  and  as  the  first  effect  of  the  waters 
is  to  bring  out  sores  all  over  the  bod}',  even  if  there  were  none 
before,  the  sufferings  of  those  condemned  to  "make  a  cure"  may 
be  imagined.  So  excruciating  is  the  agony  that  experience  has 
dictated  a  peculiar  device  for  meeting  it  : — the  bathers  are 
subjected  to  military  discipline.  The  squad  of  unfortunates 
approaches  the  bath  to  the  sound  of  die  trumpet,  they  wet  their  scalps 
and  foreheads  at  another  trumpet  blast,  in  order  to  prevent  a  rush 
of  blood  to  the  head,  and  so  on  throughout  the  performance, 
notice  being  given  to  them  of  the  passing  of  the  minutes  while 
they  sit  boiling,  with  a  view  to  keeping  up  their  courage  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  ordeal  will  soon  be  over.  The  whole  life 
at  Kusatsu  is  so  strange  that  he  whose  stomach  is  not  easily  upset 
by  nasty  sights  would  do  well  to  go  and  inspect  it.  To  squeamish 
persons  we  say  most  emphatically,  "  Keep  away  !  " 

Book  recommended.      -Murray's   //,t- •.•</&•>.£. f\>r   Jaf.in,  pasMi!,. 

Mirrors.  Old-fashioned  Japanese  mirrors  are  circular,  and 
are  made  of  metal, — generally  of  bronze  coated  on  the  front  with 
an  amalgam  of  tin  and  quicksilver  beautifully  polished.  The  back 
is  adorned  in  relief  with  llowers,  birds,  or  Chinese  characters,  anil 
there  is  a  handle  on  one  side,  the  general  appearance  being 
that  of  a  sort  of  handsome  metal  fan. 

An  extraordinary  peculiarity  characterises  some  of  these  Japanese 
mirrors  :  sunlight  reflected  from  their  face  displays  a  luminous 
image  of  the  design  on  their  lack!  So  strange  a  phenomenon 
has  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of  men  of  science.  After 
much  speculation,  it  has  been  clearly  proved  by  Professors  Ayrton 
and  Perry  to  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  curvature  of  the  face 
of  the  mirror  over  the  plain  part  of  the  hack  is  greater  than  over 
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the  design.  The  mirror  is  cast,  flat,  and  then  rendered  com  ex 
lief  ire  polishing,  bv  being  so  strongly  scratched  with  an  iron 
tool  as  to  cause  a  buckling  of  the  metal  into  a  convex  form, 
which  convexity  is  afterwards  increased  by  rubbing  in  mercury 
repeatedlv.  The  effect  of  lx>th  these  processes  is  greater  on  til-- 
thinner parts  of  the  mirror  than  on  the  parts  over  the  raised 
design.  Hence  the  unequal  convexitv.  which  gives  the  reflection 
-.if  the  design  from  the  face  of  the  mirror. 

Books  recommended.  <  '••.•  /  '•••  .1/(j  ,:,'/<•  M:rr,»-s  ,>f  ya/,u>,  by  I'ml.  >.-.'.!>  Ayi't.  i, 
.-.r.'i  lVrry,  :;)  the  "  1Y.  .  .  •  <',:r.;  ••  of  the  R»y:d  Sociity,"  Vi-I.  X  X  V  1 1 .  pp-  1:7—142. 
Kr/ansr-jt:  /r,.,i'.Y,-  •,/  l-y  .linalgawati  <n.  !•>•  th.  .nr  :--:tIi. .;--,  \u  ilir  "  Phil  -  -,.1.;.-! 
M.i- ;/;.>•  ,!1  V.-l  XXII.  ;..  ;,•;. 

Missions.  (I.  ROMAN  (  'ATHOI.IC.  )  \\~hen  t  lie  first  I'orlngues-: 
ivached  japan  in  1542,  one  . \njiro,  a  native  of  Kagoshima  in  Sat>u- 
ma,  who  had  manv  sins  on  his  conscience,  licard  through  them 
of  the  fame  of  I'Yancis  Xa\  ier,  "the  Apostle  <")f  the  Indies," 
,tnd  started  for  ?\lalacca  in  <|iiest  of  this  w.  mderful  s- nil-doctor. 
Aftei"  missing  Xavier  once  (die  being  then  in  the  Moluccas),  AnJ!r"> 
ultimatelv  met  him  at  Malacca  in  1547.  The  reports  of  Japan 
lir-iught  to  Xa\'ier  'nv  this  Japanese  and  bv  certain  Portuguese 
nu-i\  h.int-  ar-uised  in  his  bi\-ast  a  de.Miv  to  evangelise  the  island 
emjiin.-.  Acconlinylv  Anjin'>,  \\h- >  alreadv  knew  something  oi 
the  rurtugue-e  language,  was  sent  for  further  instruction  to  the 
Jesuit.  College  at  ( !o;i,  where  he  and  his  servant,  together  \\ith 
i  third  Japanese,  received  baptism.  In  April,  i-4<^,  Xavier, 
accompanied  bv  these  three  and  bv  two  compatriots  of  his  own, 
one  o!  whom  was  a  monk,  left  <  lo.i  !i.r  Japan.  The  party  reached 
Ivag'oslnma  ni  Au^'u>t  o|  ;h  •  same  \ear,  and  during  Xavters 
t\velve  months'  st.iv  :n  tint  jn'ovince  about  150  natives  .-••:•• 
bapti^-.'-l.  The  total  n-sult  oi  his  twenty-six  nionth>'  sojourn  in 
Jap  u  -  nearly  i,  converts.  In  the  \\inter  "f  155  i  '!'•• 

made   an    i.-xtremely   ardu-ms   jourm-v    to    Kvoto,   the  <apital:    but 
i'     proved     'ruitless     iroiu    a    rrligjous    ]i«.int    of  viov/.      Ili-   long 
slay    at     \ainagnclii    in     \Vestern     Japan     (15^1)     pro'ltucd      >'•> 
\\    I  ]  :r  ido  lhi-ri-  V.-I-P-  ab  >ni   2 
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The  .^ccd  thus  sown  grew  apace.  Thirty  years  later,  in  1582. 
the  ••Annual  Letter"  sent  from  japan  to  the  Jesuit  headquarters 
al  Rome  puts  the  number  of  converts  in  the  empire  at  150,000, 
more  or  less.  This  certainly  was  a  \vondciful  harvest,  especially 
when  the  paucity  of  the  reapers  is  taken  into  consideration.  In 
this  year  of  1582  there  were,  indeed,  as  many  as  -5  members  of 
the  Company  of  Jesus  in  the  country,  some  30  of  whom  were 
Japanese.  But  down  to  1577  there  had  never  been  more  than 
eighteen,  and  down  to  15^3  no  more  than  nine.  Of  the  150,000 
converts,  about  25,000  were  in  Central  Japan,  10,000  in  the 
province  of  Bungo  (North-Eastern  Kyushu),  and  the  remainder 
in  certain  small  maritime  fiefs  in  Kyushu, — Omura,  Arima, 
Amakusa,  and  the  ( iotO  Islands.  The  method  of  conversion 
adopted  in  these  fiefs  was  simple.  The  local  princelets  were  eager 
for  the  Portuguese  trade,  and  the  merchants  loyal! v  co-operated 
with  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  plan  pursued  by  these  last  was 
to  convert  the  rulers,  and  then  get  them  to  proscribe  all  non- 
Christian  cults  within  their  domains.  Jn  some  cases,  only  a  single 
day's  notice  was  granted  for  those  who  would  not  adopt  the  foreign 
religion  to  quit  their  ancestral  homes,  the  images  of  Buddha 
were  hacked  to  pieces,  and  the  native  temples  given  over  to 
the  flame-..  In  Central  Japan,  where  there  was  no  foreign  trade, 


conviction:  but  the  /nodus  i>j.er-vitU  was  the  same.  Hence  the 
fact,  inexplicable  at  first  sight,  that  of  24,000  converts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kyoto,  no  less  than  18,000  were  upon  one 
small  fief.  Kyoto  itself  never  contained  more  than  300  believers. 
1  he  celebrated  ruler  Xobunaga  (seep.  234)  treated  the  Christ- 
ians with  marked  favour.  On  his  death  in  1582,  llidcvoshi,  a 
greater  ruler  still,  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs.  He,  too, 
befriended  the  missionaries  during  the  first  live  years  of  his 
sway:  consequently,  his  sudden  suppression  of  Christianity  in 
1587  came  like  a  bolt,  from  the  blue.  The  account  given  of  this 
circumstance  by  Kroex,  a  leading  Jesuit,  is  as  follows  :  -  (  hie  of 
Ilidevoshi's  Court  physicians,  a  bigoted  Buddhist.  ••  trad  noticed 
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"thai  the  Father--  were  devoting  ni'  •>;  of  their  efforts  ID  the 
"conversion  of  men  of  noble  birth:  and.  believing  tliat  their 
"  pretext  of  saving  souls  was  merely  a  device  f»r  the  conquest 
"of  Japan,  lie  had  done  his  best  to  rouse  Hideyoshi's  suspicions." 
The  latter  "had  at  first  merely  laughed  at  him:"  but  "  when 
"he  arrived  in  Kyushu  against  the  KiiiL,r  of  Satsuma,  and  noted 
"thai  nvanv  lords  \\ith  their  vassals  had  become  Christians,  and 
"that  the  same  were  hound  to  each  other  in  L^reat  concord  and 
"exceedingly  devoted  to  the  Fathers,  he  bewail  to  recall  what 
"  Toijuun  liad  alreadv  tilled  his  ears  with,  and  to  understand  (al- 
"  though  in  this  he  was  au^urin^  falsely)  thai  the  propagation  of 
"the  faith  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  safely  of  the  Kmpire. 
"And  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  aversion  he  now  declares." 
Nevertheless,  the  persecution  foreshadowed  bv  this  change  of 
sentiment  on  the  ruler's  part  was  delayed  ten  years.  Despite  his 
suspicions  of  the  missionaries'  ulterior  aims.  Ilideyoshi  clunir  to 
the  present  advantages  which  accrued  to  his  realm  from  the 
Portuuese  trade,  and  lie  temoraril  shut  his  ees  to  the 


Meantime,  mischief  had  been  brewing  in  another  quarter.  A 
Papal  Mull,  promulgated  in  i^S-.  had  given  the  Jesuits  a  mono- 
polv  of  missionary  work  in  Japan,  and  tlie  terms  <  >i  the  Cone  ordat 
entered  into  bclv.een  Spain  and  I'ortugal  in  isSc  on  the  occasion 
of  the  union  ot  the  two  crowns  confined  the  Japan  trade  to  members 
of  the  latter  nation.  Ho\\wer.  in  the-  vear  i^^v  lnc-  intrigues 
pancse  adventurer  anxious  |,  ,r  trade  \\ith  the  1'hihppine 
then  .  Sp.mish  possession.  led  to  the  despatch  from 
four  Spanish  FranuM.an  monks,  not  indeed  as  mis- 
,is  ambassadors.  'Phev  were  permitted  to  proceed 
n  the  express  condition  of  engaging  in  no  proselytising 
Ian  this  pledge-  lliev  violated  in  th'.L  most  flagrant  m 
Hideyo.-h;'-  ;i;'e:ition  was  called  to  their  doings  in  (1  I 
;-'/'.  by  LII  •  .  lent  which  has  remained  famous.  A  Spanish 
in,  called  the  "San  Felipe."  liad  been  stranded  on  the 
fai  •  '•-••  c  '.i-:.  and  her  c ari_ro.  in*,  hiding  (/i  .  iro\\n>  in  silver. 
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had  been  confiscated.  In  the  absence  of  the  captain,  the  pilot 
endeavoured  to  overawe  the  local  Japanese  authorities.  lie 
produced  a  map  of  the  world,  and  pointed  out  the  vast  extent 
of  the  Spanish  monarch's  dominions.  On  being  asked  how  it  was 
that  so  many  countries  had  been  subjected  to  a  single  ruler,  he 
"replied:  "Our  kings  begin  by  sending  into  the  countries  they 
"wish  to  conquer  priests  who  induce  the  people  to  embrace 
"  our  religion  ;  and  when  these  have  made  considerable  progress, 
"  troops  are  despatched  who  combine  with  the  new  Christians, 
"and  then  our  kings  have  not  much  trouble  in  accomplishing 
"the  rest/""  This  speech  was  reported  to  Hidevoshi,  whose  fury 
knew  no  bounds.  The  immediate  outcome  was  that  six  Spanish 
Franciscans,  together  with  seventeen  of  their  native  converts  arid 
three  Japanese  Jesuits,  were  crucified  at  Nagasaki  on  the  5th 
February.  1597. 

To  this  first  outbreak  of  persecution  there  succeeded  a  respite 
of  several  years,  traceable  parti v  to  the  civil  wars  and  other 
distractions  that  accompanied  the  establishment  of  the  Shogunate 
in  the  family  of  Tokugawa  leyasu.  'Phis  powerful  ruler  suppressed 
Christianity  for  political  reasons  in  1614,  ordering1  the  deportation 
of  all  the  foreign  ecclesiastics.  Put  47  contrived  to  remain 
behind  at  Nagasaki  and  elsewhere,  and  the  others  quickly  returned. 
Meantime,  some  of  the  native  Christian  lords  had  been  seeking  to 
establish  relations  abroad,  the  most  noted  of  these  efforts  being 
the  despatch  of  envoys  from  the  Kyushu  Princes  to  the  Pope  in 
1582,  and  that  of  Date.  Lord  of  Sendai,  to  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope  in  in  13.  When  leyasu  finally  triumphed  over  all 
his  political  enemies,  \\uh  some  of  whom  the  Catholics  had  been 
associated,  a  duel  to  the  death  began  between  the  Japanese 
authorities  who  were  resolved  to  maintain  the  political  integrity 

*  Thou;;h    not  to  be  taken   literally,   there    was    doubtless    a    foundation    of  fuel   fur  th«- 
ent  thus   imprudently  blurted  out: — the  rulers  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  as  \vu  know 
clings    iu    other    quarters    of   the    ".lobe,    were   anything  b'i! 
races.       History    repeats    itself;    tei     the 
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of  the  Kmpirc  \\hich  thev  believed  to  be  mcnaecd.  ami  the  loreign 
priests  equallv  resolved  to  discharge  what  they  held  to  be  their 
duty  to  Clod.  This  contest  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  the 
missionaries  displaying  intrepid  devotion,  and  many  of  the  converts 
a  remarkable  constancy.  At  its  most  flourishing  period  (before 
the  persecution  of  1^7),  Christianity  in  Japan  numbered  ; 
converts.  One  Japanese  record  tells  us  that  no  fewer  than  _>  o.oo 
persons  were  ••punished"  for  the  crime  of  Christianity.  ••Pun- 
ished." however,  evidently  cannot  mean  •'executed:  lor  the 
Jesuit  Father  Cardim's  li-t  of  martyrs  gives  only  between  1.400 
and  i.v  •.•  victims.  It  is  plain,  from  the  missionary  records 
themselves,  that  the  Japanese  authorities  were  far  from  eager  to 
proceed  to  extremities.  .Kven  at  the  last  moment  those  converts 
v.ho  consented  to  abandon  their  belief  were  spared,  and  such  leu 
ecclesiastics  as  apostatised  were  granted  a  decent  maintenance. 
Hut  the  heroic'  persistence  of  the  great  majority  f.  >i\cd  the 
government's  hand,  and  (ome  the  suppression  o|  Christianity 
had  been  decided  on  in  principle)  left  them  no  choice  in  the 
matter.  1  \\o  irreconcilable  ideals  were  at  stake  :  each  side  was 
iightiiiL1"  fbr  \\hat  it  held  inos;  sacred.  Hence  the  application 
am!  the  endurance  on  Japanese  ^>i]  of  tortures  no  less  fiendish 
than  those  \\ith  which  Spanish  and  Portuguese  rulers  had 
extinguished  hereby  in  their  •  >v\  n  dominions.  The  Japanese 
rnment  emerged  victorious  from  this  deadly  dud:  bin  its 
uctorv  \vas  achieved  only  bv  the  cessation  o|  intercourse  v.  itli 
the  outside  world,  and  the  ,'.11  but  total  isolation  of  the-  Kmpire. 
Nevertheless  tlie  ('hurch  of  Japan  was  not  forgotten.  The 

Jc-u;:   Father  Sidotti  and  others,    nothing  daunted,  disembarked,   on 

the  Japanese  coast   at    intervals  during  the  eighteenth   century,   but 

v.ere   at    onte   cast    into   prison.      In     i  S  \(}     the    1'ope   nominated    a 

ip  and.   several   missionaries    who  took    up   their  station  in  the 

•    ichu    [-lands,   and   entered   Japan    on    the    signing 

•    •':.      treatii'-.   , ,;'   i^--.      The-e     men     had     the     joy,    in    18^5.    to 

.    Cover    -e\er.d     Cliri-tian    communities    round    ab"U!     N'aga^aki, 
thi       :  '     '.he     t  !:un  h     >  >f  their    (i  ireiadn-i-    .  ,\t-\-     \\\;  , 
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centuries  before.  They  had  preserved  certain  pravers,  the  rite  of 
baptism,  and  a  few  books.  But  if  tliese  Christian  communities 
survived,  the  persecuting  spirit  survived  also.  Jn  1867-70,  all 
those  Christians — and  thev  numbered  over  four  thousand--  who 
refused  to  forswear  the  faith,  were  torn  from  their  native  villages 
and  distributed  over  various  provinces  of  the  empire,  where  they 
were  kept  as  prisoners  by  the  respective  DaimyO^.  After  some 
\  ears  of  exile,  the}'  were  at  length  set  at  liberty  in  1873.  The 
Church  of  Japan,  thus  restored,  is  now  slowly  but  surely 
developing,  thanks  to  the  toleration  enjovcd  under  the  Imperial 
( iovernment. 

The  Church  \sas  governed  from  1846  to  1877  by  a  single 
bishop,  fnun  1877  to  1888  by  t\v<»  bishops,  from  1888  10  iSyi 
by  three,  and  since  i8yi  by  an  archbishop  (assisted  bv  a  bishop 
coadjutor)  and  three  bishops,  whose  respective  residences  are  at 
Tokvo,  Osaka.  Xagasaki.  and  Sendai.  The  Catholic  population 
of  the  empire  amounted,  in  1903.  to  -8,oc  j  souls,  as  against 
44,300  in  i8yi.  Thev  are  grouped  in  some  360  stations  or 
ci.ingregations,  spread  more  or  'ess  all  over  the  country,  but  most 
thickly  in  the  island  of  Kyushu.  The  clergv  consists — besides 
the  archbishop  and  bishops-  -of  12^  Kuropean  missionaries  and 
\2  Japanese  priests.  The  missionaries  are  all  seculars  belonging 
to  the  Socitle  Jes  Jlissions  Etrangcres  d>:  7Jiirix.:';~  There  are  also 
70  Kuropean  teachers,  of  whom  iS  C'istercian  !riar<  devoted  to 
agriculture  in  the  island  of  Vcxo.  and  197  nuns  ((if  \\hoin  145 
are  Kuropean  and  52  Japanese)  engaged  in  teaching.  The 
missionaries  are  assisted  b\  28')  male  catechists,  besides  265 
\'.<.men  employed  as  catechists  and  in  nursing  the  sick.  '1  he 
Cathohi-  educational  establishments  include  three  seminaries  lor 
native  priests,  where  60  students  are  now  pursuing  their  course, 
uiid  >8  other  schools  and  orphanages,  with  an  attendance  of 
about  6,oco  pupils.  There  exi^t  furthermore  two  iepers'  lioim.--:. 
uhere  147  lepers  are  cared  tor.  and  several  small  hospital. 
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II.  ANGLICAN.     The  Church  of  England,   in  conjunction  with 
the  Episcopal    Churches    of  America    and   Canada,   has  missions 
collectively    designated    by   the  title  of  Xihon  Sci  Kokivai,  or  the 
Church  of  Japan.     The    origin    of   this  church  goes  back  to  the 
year   1859,   when  two    American    clergymen    settled   in  Nagasaki. 
The  missions  in  Tokyo,  both  American  and  English,  were  started 
at    the    same    time,    in    1873.      There  are  now  six  bishops — two 
American    and    four  English, — some  64   foreign  and   50  Japanese 
priests    and    deacons,    and   87   foreign  lay   workers  of  both  sexes, 
besides  a  large  body  of  Japanese  catechists    and    school-teachers, 
and  over    11,000  baptised   persons  on  the  roll.      The    increase    in 
numbers  has  been  steady  during  the  past  few  years,  as  has  also  the 
amount  contributed  from  native  sources  for  self-support.      The  a  Hairs 
of  the  Church  are  managed  by  a  synod  consisting  of  the  bishops 
and    of   delegates    from    the    clergy    and   laity,   both    foreign    and 
Japanese.     These    delegates    are    themselves   elected  at    the    local 
svnods,   which  are  presided   over  bv   their  respective  bishops,  and 
held    annuallv     in    the    various    jurisdictions  of  North  and   South 
Tokyo,   Kyoto.   Osaka,   Kyushu,    and     Hokkaido,    into  which   the 
whole  country   has   now   been   divided.      The  general  synod  meets 
once  in   three   years.      The  aim   of  the    Church    is    to   be   in   com- 
munion with,   but   not   in   subjection  to.  the  Churches  of  Kngland 
and  America,  —in  fact,  to  occupy  in  Japan  much  the  same  position 
as    the    Anglican    Clinch    occupies    in    the    United     States.       The 
Japanese   Prayer  Book   is  based,   with    necessary   modifications,  <  >n 
those  i  >!'  the  Anglican  and  American  Churches. 

III.  PKOTKSTANT.      In     1859,    shortly    after    the    arrival   of  the 
earliest    Anglican    missionaries,    representatives    o!    the    American 
Presbvteiian    and     Dutch    Reformed    Churches    landed    in  Japan, 
and     the    Protestant    missions    have    ever    since    continued  to    be 
chiellv    in    American    hands.       The     first    baptism    took    place  in 
I'Sfii,    the    iirst     native    church    was    organised    at     Yokohama   in 
1872,    and    the    firsi    church    building    was    consecrated   in    1875. 
In    iS-2    the  work   <>f    Biblical    translation,    til!    then  hindered  by 
want     of    -jiil'l'icic-nt     familiarit  v    \uth    the   'anguage,   was   vigorously 
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undertaken.  It  should  be  added  that  the  existence  of  several 
Chinese  versions,  which  all  educated  Japanese  could  read,  render- 
ed the  necessity  for  a  version  in  the  vernacular  less  urgent  than 
would  have  been  the  case  in  other  lands.  A  complete  version 
of  the  Ne\v  Testament  was  published  in  1880,  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment in  1887.*  Meanwhile  the  opposition  of  the  government  t>  > 
Christianity  faded  away,  and  the  number  of  converts  increased, -- 
slowly  at  first,  for  in  1872  no  more  than  ten  persons  had  been 
baptised,  but  afterwards  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Besides  actual 
evangelising  work,  much  general  school  work  has  been  engaged 
in.  The  venerable  Dr.  Hepburn  and  others  have  also  combined 
the  art  of  healing  bodies  with  that  of  curing  souls.  The  educa- 
tional efforts  of  the  missionaries  have  met  with  amazing  success, 
even  allowing  for  an  interval  of  disappointment  during  the  last 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  centurv.  consequent  on  the  spread  ol 
chauvinistic  feeling  and  the  difficult}'  of  conforming  to  school 
standards  insisted  on  bv  a  non-Christian  Government.  Obstruc- 
tions of  this  nature  have  now  been  removed,  the  higher 
departments  of  certain  Christian  colleges  (including  at  least  one 
theological  school)  having  even  received  formal  official  recognition, 
and  been  accorded  equal  rank  in  the  national  educational  system 
with  those  government  colleges  that  represent  the  grade  immediate- 
ly below  the  Imperial  Universities.  Thus  their  scholars  share  in 
the  much-prized  privilege  of  postponement  of  the  call  to  military 
service  until  the  completion  of  eight  years  of  school  life. 

The  leading  Protestant  denominations  having  missions  in  Japan 
mav  be  classified  under  four  heads,  which  we  notice  in  the  order 
of  their  local  importance  : 

The  Presbyterians,  representing  seven  religious  societies,  number 
55  male  and  53  female  missionaries."!"  whose  labours  are  aided 
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lu  tho-M.-  ''!  ^S  ordained  anil  112  imordained  Japanese  fellow- 
\vofkcrs,— the  \vhole  force  being  ilistrihuteil  over  74  organised 
chuixhes.  besides  inanv  out-stations.  In  i^c^  (the  last  vear  for 
•.vhidi  statistics  are  available),  the  total  membership  numbered 
over  12.400,  and  contributed  during  that  year  a  sum  of  ^4.800 
\cn.  Thev  supported  3  boarding-schools  for  buys  and  11  for 
girls,  together  with  10  ilav-schools.  the  aggregate  number  <>f 
^cholars  being  2,289.  The  various  Presbyterian  bodies- -American 
and  Scotch-  amalgamated  in  the  year  1877  into  a  single  church, 
which  is  no\v  known  as  the  ^\ihnn  l\iri*tit<>  Kwfat'ai.  or  Church 
of  ('lirist  in  japan,  and  which,  no  linger  insisting  >  >n  such 
-tandariN  of  doc  trine  as  the  Canons  of  the  Sviiod  of  Dort. 
:!ie  \\'eslminster  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Shorter  Catechism,  or 
'die  Heidelberg  Catechism,  confines  itself  to  a  much  simpler 
"Confession  of  Faith,  consisting  mainlv  of  the  Apostles  Creed. 
The  C«n^rc;jii!:'<>>hi!  or  Kiimi-ai  Churches  are  associated  ex- 
;  hiMvelv  \\ith  one  bod\',— the  mission  of  the  Anii.-rican  Board  of 
Commissioners  )or  l-'oreign  ]\Iission^.  In  1^:3  there  \vere  2^  male 
and.  2"  female  workers  on  the  staff,  besides  4S  ordained  and  41 
iinord;\ined  Japanese.  There  are  ic/i  organised  chuixhes,  ;;>  o| 
•>•.  hich  are  self-supporting,  and  over  11,400  member--,  who  m 
iij  ^  contributed  4T.8c  yn.  The  Doshisha  College  at  Kvoto 
-bv  far  the  largest  Christian  institution  in  japan-  is  under 
die  c1'  mtn  >!  '  >l'  this  mi-^i<  <\\. 

\  he  MI  ///'/7/s/...  repre-:enliiiLr  six  Americ'an  societies  and  one 
Canadian,  i  onsi-4  of  ;^;  mal'-  and  71  Ic-male  missionaries.  1 2f> 
.  .niained  and  i  i  iniordained  jajianese  fello\v-\vorkers.  131; 
' 'rg.mi^ed  chinxhes.  and  o\x-r  •,.''  membeiN,  \\lio  in  \^  ; 
contributed  -J/'/i  <.<:>.  Tin:  .Methodists  have  I  ^  boardiiiL1- 
-i  hools  and  ;.»  day-schools,  \\ith  ..  total  of  4,7(1]  scholars.  To 
I  el< 'iigs  i  In.-  .\ov.\ma  (  i.'.knin.  the  mosl  imporiant  < 'hi 
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membership  of  o\er  3,361.  who  in  1903  contributed  -/iSi  yen. 
The  two  leading  Baptist  bodies  support  a  theological  seminary 
\vitli  iS  students,  one  academy  for  boys,  five  boarding-schools  for 
girls,  with  a  total  of  302  students,  and  eight  day-schools  with 


The  Salvation  Army,  which  invaded  Japan  in  18^5.  has  now 
15  corps  here  with  51  officers.  '.Fen  thousand  copies  of  the  Toki 
no  Koe  (the  Japanese  edition  of  the  "  War-Cry  ")  are  published 
tortnightlv.  The  Army  has  deserved  well  of  Japan  by  the  stout 
light  which  it  has  made  and  still  makes  to  rescue  girls  from  the 
thraldom  of  licensed  immorality. 

Besides  the  above,  must  be  mentioned  the  Society  "/'Friends  ; 
furthermore,  the  American  and  .London  Religious  Trad  Societies, 
which  have  joint  headquarters  at  Tokyo,  and  the  I'uung  3 fen's 
Christian  Association  of  Japan,  etc.,  the  total  number  of  missions 
represented  being  twenty-eight. 

Numerous  as  are  the  Protestant  bodies  labmiri  ig  on  Japanese 
soil,  and  widely  as  some  of  them  differ  in  doctrine,  fairness 
requires  it  to  be  stated  that  they  rarely,  if  ever,  have  made  Japan 
the  scene  of  sectarian  strife.  The  tendency  has  been  rather  to 
minimise  differences,-  a  tendency  exemplified  in  the  amalgamation 
of  the  various  Presbyterian  churches  and  of  the  various  Kpiscopal 
churches,  the  proposed  amalgamation  of  the  Methodist  churches, 
and  the  cementing  influence  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work  and  of  the  General  Conferences  of  all  denomina- 
tions held  from  time  to  time.  At  one  period,  orlhodoxv  ami 
union  were  menaced  In  the  advent  of  the  so-called  "Liberal 
Churches,"--- the  Unitarians  and  Unh'ersalisls  (iSSi^  >/•)•  -who 
for  a  brief  season  seemed  likely  to  obtain  a  hold  over  the 
Japanese  mind.  Hut  the  I.  mtarian  mission  is  no\\-  extinct,  and 
the  I'niversalist.s  have  little  or  no  following.  The  German 
Evangelical  Mission,  while  numbering  few  actual  convert-,  cl.iims 
(with  what  justice  we  have  no  means  of  estimating)  to  have  exeried 
a  strong  influence  upon  the  thought  of  the  Christian  communitv. 
and  even  upon  others  outside  the  Christian  pale. 
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1\'.  Tlie  ORTHODOX  RUSSIAN  CHURCH,  presided  over  by  Bishop 
Xic<  >lai,  and  served  l>y  37  native  priests  and  deacons,  has  had 
a  mission  in  Japan  ever  since  the  year  iS'u.  It  claims  a  total 
following  <>f  over  27,000.  The  Russian  cathedral,  which  \vas 
opened  for  worship  in  iSyi,  is  the  only  ecclesiastic.il  edifice  in 
Tdkyo  with  any  pretensions  to  splendour.  From  the  eminence 
on  which  it  stands,  it  seems  to  dominate  the  whole  citv. 

V.  GKNKKAL  CONSIDERATIONS,  To  those  who  can  look  hack 
fortv,  or  even  onlv  thirty  years,  the  varying  fortunes  through  which 
Christianity  has  passed  in  japan  are  most  striking,  indeed  well- 
nigh  incredible.  As  late  as  iHjo,  it  was  perilous  fora  Japanese 
to  confess  Jesus.  Later  on,  such  confession  became  rather 
fashionable  than  otherwise.  Then  it  was  hard  fur  a  missionary  to 
obtain  a  native  teacher.  Now  there  are  hundreds  of  ordained 
and  unordained  native  preachers  and  teachers  of  Christianity. 
The  old  proclamation,  which,  since  A.  I).  i(\]^,  had  prohibited 
the  religion  of  Jesus  as  "an  evil  sect,"  was  still  posted  on  the 
notice-boards  of  the  public  thoroughfares  in  1^73.  The  govern- 
ment now  openly  tolerates  the  building  of  churches  and  the 
performance  of  Christian  funeral  rites,  in  accordance  with  Article 
XXVIII  of  the  new  Constitution,  which  decrees  that  "  Japanese 
subjects  shall,  within  limits  not  prejudicial  to  peace  and  order, 
and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as  subjects,  enjoy  freedom  ui 
religious  belief.''  Such  were  the  strides  made  during  tiie  decade 
[mm  1878  to  iSS8  as  to  suggest  the  notion  that  in  future  the 
danger  lui-jlit  be,  no  linger  from  persecution,  but  from  worldly- 
minded  favour.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  Japanese  thought,  while 
professing  themselves  personally  indilTerent  to  -.ill  religions,  used 
'.hen  cold-bio-  nledlv  to  advocate  the  adoption  of  Christianity  as  a 
•>choo]  of  morals  and  mu>ic.  and  as  likely  to  be  advantageous 
in  political  negotiations  \\ith  the  powers  of  the  West  !  To  make 
ail  Japan  Christian  bv  edict  some  fine  morning,  might  not  have 
been  on  the  programme  of  the  Japanese  statesmen  of  the  hour; 
but  that  something  of  the  kind  should  h.ippen  before  the  end  ol 
entury,  ippearc  1  fir  le-o  unlikely  than  man}'  tilings  that  have 
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actually  happened  in  this  land  of  realised  improbabilities.  But 
1888  witnessed  a  reaction  in  every  department  of  Japanese  life 
and  thought.  Angry  with  Europe  for  the  recent  failure  of  treaty 
revision,  the  leading  classes  then  turned  their  backs  on  all  such 
European  things  as  appeared  to  them  non-essential, — not  on  the 
electric  light  of  course,  or  on  banking,  or  surgery,  or  anything  of 
evident  material  utility,  but  on  European  dress,  European  cookery, 
European  amusements,  European  ideals.  Christianity,  being  alien 
and  non-utilitarian,  has  come  in  for  its  share  of  this  cold  wave. 
While  the  population  grows  rapidly,  the  number  of  the  converts 
grows  slowly.  This  spirit,  too,  has  changed,  their  regard  for 
the  missionaries  has  cooled,  they  desire  to  walk  alone.  Not 
only  so  : -- --  thev  wish  to  Japonise  Christianity  itself,  in  essence 
as  well  as  in  outward  form,  and  seem  inclined  to  throw  over- 
board even  that  minimum  of  dogma  on  which  the  Protestant 
missionaries  feel  bound  to  insist.  Evidently  a  modern  Bossuet 
would  find  in  Japan  materials  for  a  new  chapter  on  the  Variations 
of  Protestantism  within  the  space  of  a  single  generation. 

Prophesying  is  n>  >  safe  occupation  nowadays.  Nevertheless, 
we  hazard  a  guess  to  the  effect  that  in  the  future  the  Protestants 
of  Japan  will  be  occupied  with  questions  of  morals  and  practice — 
the  temperance  question,  for  instance,  and  Sunday  observance— - 
rather  than  with  subtle  doctrinal  theories,  the  Japanese  mind 
being  too  essentially  unspeculative  for  the  fine  distinctions  of  the 
theologians  to  have  any  charm  for  it,  much  less  for  it  to  seek  to 
split  new  hairs  for  itself.  The  failure  of  Buddhist  metaphysical 
abstractions  to  take  any  hold  of  the  national  sympathies,  is  a 
linger- post  in  history  pointing  [to  what,  may  be  expected  in  the 
future.  People  will  never  greatlv  excite  themselves  about  beliefs 
that  sit  lightly  on  them  ;  and  Japanese  religious  beliefs  have  always 
sat  lightly,  lias  not  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Far- Eastern  mind 
with  regard  to  the  supernatural  been  aptly  tic-scribed  as  one  of 
"politeness  towards  possibilities?''  Doubtless  this  natural  dis- 
inclination to  a  spiritual  religion  on  the  part  of  the  Chinese  and 
Japanese  is  nidcd  and  abetted  by  special  local  causes.  There 
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mav  he  a  measure  of  truth  in  the  assertion  oltcn  made  in  religious 
circles  that  missionary  enterprise  is  impeded  bv  ihe  openlv  im- 
moral lives  of  many  of  the  (so-callccl)  Christian  residents.  \\'e  feel 
absolutelv  certain  of  another  tiling,  namely,  that  missionary  enter- 
prise is  impeded  by  the  openly  immoral  politics  of  the  (so-called) 
Christian  nations.  When  Protestant  England  grabs  at  Hongkong. 
\Yeihaiwei,  and  Thibet,  while  "Holy"  Russia  grabs  at  sundry 
other  provinces  of  a  country  \vhich  has  never  done  either  of  the 
aggressors  any  harm;  when  Erance  and  ( lermany,  anti-clerical 
at  home,  eagerly  avail  themselves  of  each  bespattered  priest  or 
battered  mission-house  to  exact  some  commercial  advantage  or 
snatch  some  strip  of  territory  abroad,  what  is  the  Far- Eastern  to 
think?  lie  thinks  precisely  as  we  ourselves  should  think,  »iu/<itis 
mutdntH*  ;  he  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  our  professions  of 
religion  are  a  mere  cloak  for  vulgar  greed.  The  Japanese 
perhaps,  being  strong  enough  to  protect  themselves,  might  be 
deemed  likely  to  feel  this  consideration  less  than  other  Orientals. 
Thev  do  feel  it,  however,  as  expressions  of  opinion  in  their  press 
testilv  from  time  to  time.  Thev  feel  that  physical  compulsion 
and  spiritual  influence  cannot  be  successfully  yoked  together, 
that  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  "gospel  and  gunboat 
policv"  is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  that  il  the  missionaries 
are  ever  to  assert  themselves  as  an  apostolic  force,  they  must, 
like  the  apostles,  dissociate  their  personal  status  from  all  reliance 
on  alien  intervention.  The  naturalisation  of  the  missionaries  in 
the  kind  of  their  labours,  thrir  complete  subjection  to  native 
law,  and  rejection  of  all  diplomatic  interference  on  their  behalf, 
would  at  once  enormously  increase  their  influence.  Hut  doubt- 
less such  a  step  would  be  viewed  with  disfavour  by  home 
p<  iliticiaiH.  t' >  win  >se  mind  the  s>  >le  advantage  <  if  missii  »narv  enterprise 
is  thai  it  may  open  markets  and  pave  the  way  for  annexation. 


Books  recommended.       (I.   (.':»thn]i<:.       'l!n.-    ti-acliti. 

lii'l     in    Crasv-t's      ///...'.  >/JV    ,!<•    I,,    Rcligi.w     C\r<!ti?u>:c     a-/      JaJ-in.     < 'harl.-vols' 

Ifistjh-L'  tin   C.'iristianisine  i/.i/t-.  /'/'•'/;•//»•  ,/,Y  7<J/"/,  I.i-mi  I'ii^es'  HM.iirc  j<-  i.i   K.-lfgi.m 

/;-•  ,;•;    Jap  >; ,  Mamas'     Kfl/i,'i,'it    ,/•    y<:sus  A'.'j-.w.i  /••  ,'  <i.v   7,«/,'«,  anil  St<.-iVli- n1 

(•;  i  •/..'.••.  I-:  /'<<:•,•;.•;,   •,.      'I  !:•  •  ,  i  i  i !.  .,  1  sl:i : ,'! ;  -  oil  i ,  ;r-  ,:  1 1,:.  .  I    in    Mur<!  ,.  1,\   ///./  <ry    rf'J^.ir 
-     -•         '•     '    •  •        •'•••'•      I  ••••-'    ,         '•;>•••(.  •••    ,      '/  r  ,-  -'-//.  -i    ,     :,n,!     |:,     M  ,r>  ;'. 
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Ctisciiichte  Jcj  Ci'in\tcntnii;s  in  Japan, — The-  above  arc  general  accounts,  ur  rf sum's,  of 
the  subject. — The  literature  of  Catholicism  in  Japan  is  very  voluminous,  beginning  v.-it!: 
the  y'-.r.v/A'  f.ct!frs  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  ami  coming  clow:;  t-  • 
the  special  treatises  by  Leon  Pages,  Satow,  and  others.  Satnv's  researches  are,  for 
the  most  part,  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  the  Asiatic  Transactions',  but  one  of  hi-, 
Tiiost  interesting  essays,  entitled  The  Jcsi:it  Mission  Press  in  Japan  frvin  ijQi  t- 
f  6 /O,  giving  extracts  and  facsimiles,  was  printed  privately  as  a  separate  \vork. 

;II.  Protestant. ;— The  Statistics  of  Missions,  published  yearly.— The  AV/iwfo  of  the 
various  missionary  societies  and  of  the  General  Conferences  of  1053  and  190,0. — A  Hist''--;. 
f  Protestant  Mirs:-<ns  fit  Japan,  by  Pastor  H.  Kitter,  Ph.  I).,  translated  by  Rev. 
oeorge  K.  Albrecht,  A.  M..  revised  and  brought  up  to  date  by  Rev.  I).  C.  Greene. 
D.V.—A,i  American  Missionary  in  Japan,  by  Rev.  M.  L.  Gordon,  U.Tt.—T/irrtj 
Eventful  Years  in  Japan,  the  Sforv  of  the  American  Hoard's.  Mission  in  J. 'par.,  by  Rev. 
M.  L.  Gordon,  1  >  1  t.—  The  Life  rf  Jjseph  Hardy  Xtcsima*  LL.  /'.,  by  Artl-ur  S.  Harciy. 
—Ifr.v  f  Hfcame  a  Christian,  by  T'chimura  Kan/",.  — /'/>  Japai:er.  by  Rev.  C.  X'.^ixin.'.-r. 

Moral  Maxims.  Few  Japanese  'nouks  arc  more  likely  to 
please  the  foreign  stiuient  than  t\\'O  small  vniumes  of  practical 
ethic.--,  entitled  respectively  Jitsu-gn  A'yo.  or  "  Teaching  (">f  ihc 
\Vords  of  Truth/'  and  Dnji  A'y,  or  "Teaching  of  the  Young." 
The\-  are  ascribed  to  Buddhist  abbots  >  >f  the  ninth  century  ;  bui 
the  doctrine  of  both  has  a  Confucian  n<  >  less  than  a  Buddhistic 
flavour,  and  manv  of  the  maxims  are  transcribed  bodily  from 
Chinese  sources.  I!oth  collections  were  for  many  ages  as  familiar 
to  the  youth  of  Japan  as  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  to  u--. 
The  following  mav  serve  as  specimens  :— 

"Treasures  that  are  laid  up  in  a  garner  deeav  :  treasures  ih.u 
are  laid  up  in  :.he  mind  decav  not. 

••Though  thoii  shoiildst  heap  up  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  : 
the\-  would  not  be  so  precious  as  one  dav  of  stud  v. 

"If  thou,  being  poor,  enter  into  the  abode  of  the  wealthy: 
remember  that  his  riches  are  more  fleeting  than  die  Slower  nippf. ! 
by  the  hoar-fn  »l. 

"  If  thou  lie  born  in  the  po>  >r  man's  hovel,  but  have  wisdom: 
then  shalt  thou  be  like  the  lotus-llower  growing  nut  of  the  mud. 

"Thy  father  and  thy  mother  are  like  heaven  and  earth:  thy 
teacher  and  thv  lord  are  like  the  sun  and  moon. 
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"Other  kinsfolk  may  be  likened  unto  the  rushes;  husbands 
and  wives  are  but  useless  stones.* 

"lie  that  loveth  iniquity  beckoneth  to  misfortune:  it  is,  ;t,s  it 
were,  tlie  echo  answering  to  the  voice. 

"He  that  practiseth  righteousness  receiveth  a  blessing:  it 
comcth  as  surely  as  the  shadow  followeth  the  man. 

"Be  reverent  when  thou  goest  past  a  grave:  alight  fro  in  thine 
horse  when  th<>u  goest  past  a  Shinto  shrine. 

"When  thoii  art  near  a  Buddhist  temple  or  pagoda,  thou  shall 
noi  commit  anv  unclean  act:  when  thou  readest  the  sacred 
writings,  thou  shall  do  nothing  unseemly. 

"Human  ears  are  listening  at  the  wall  :  speak  no  caiumm  , 
even  in  secret. 

"Unman  eyes  look  down  fr«>m  the  heavens:  commit  no 
u  rong,  however  hidden. 

"When  a  hastv  word  hath  once  been  spoken  :  a  team  of  four 
horses  may  pursue,  but  cannot  bring  it  back. 

"The  flaw  in  a  mace  of  white  jade  mav  lie  ground  awav  :  but 
the  flaw  of  an  evil  word  c  innot  be  ground  away. 

"Calamity  and  prosperiiv  hav  no  gate:  they  are  there  only 
v.  hither  men  invite  them. 

"From  the  evils  sent  bv  Heaven  there  is  deliverance  :  from  the 
evils  v\e  bring  upon  ourselves  there  is  no  escape. 

"The  gods  punish  fools,  not  to  slav  but  to  chasten  them  :  the 
uacher  smitcth  his  disciple,  not  from  hatred  but  to  make  him  better. 

"Though  the  sins  committed  by  the  wise  man  be  great,  he 
•-hall  not  (.ill  into  hell  :  though  the  sins  committed  hv  the  tool 
he  small,  he  shall  surely  fall  into  hell. 

"  Jail-,  with  birth  and  death,  is  not  enduring:  and  ve  should 
haste  to  ve  mi  after  Nir\  ana. 

"'Ihe  bodv,  with  its  passion--,  is  not  pure:  and  \e  should 
suittlv  sean.li  after  intelligence. 
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"Above  ah  things.  men  mu-t  pracii-e  eharitv:  it  i-  bv  aim.-- 
Liiving  tiiiit  \\isdom  is  fed. 

"Los  thai;  al!  things,  men  must  grudge  mi>nev  :  it  is  bv 
riches  that  \visdoin  is  hindered. 

Books  recommended,  l-'n!!  translati.o  of  ti;.-  /'V/  AY/;  in  V,  ii.  iX.  1'art  III.  of 
the  "Asiatic-  Transaction-;."  ami  .if  the  Ji!.<:i-£->  AY~  ii  the  "l'..rnhil!  M.ma,-;ne  "  for 
August,  1^76. 

Mourning.  The  fap.uiesc,  like  otlier  nations  under  Chinese 
influence,  are  very  strict  on  the  subject  of  mourning.  Formerly 
three  mourning-  codes  (Bukki  Ryi~>\  prevailed  simultaneously.  Of 

;hese  one  was  lor  Shinto  priest-,  another  tor  the  Kvr.to  nobilit\-, 
and  vet  another  f<  >r  the  I)aiinv~>s  and  Sanuirai.  Tlie  last  alone 
has  siirvi\'ecl.  and  its  prescriptions  are  Mill  ioilowed  b\-  okl- 
iashit  «ned  jters-in^.  Mi  lurnin^'.  be  ii  remarked,  consists  of  two 
tiling^  -•  the  \vearing  of  mourning  garment-,  and  abstinence 
from  animal  lood.  This  ;  remised.  t!ie  rillowing  table  i-  self- 


(jreat-great-grandparents:;; 
(ireat-grandj)arcnts*  ........ 

(  I  rand  parents*  .......... 

Real    parents      .......... 

A  i.l'  ipted   parents        ........ 

Step-parents        .......... 

Father's   legitimate  ••.vilc'i"  ..... 

1  )ivi  <i\  ed    nn  ither       ........ 

(\\'<  »man's)   parents-in-la\v 

L'ncle  and  ;uint:;:       ....... 

Husband    ............ 

Wife   ..............       t/j   days 

I  ^-others  and   sisters^        ......      90 

!  lalf-bn  ither.s  and  sister-  ......       3; 

Fldest  son  ............       V° 

(  )ther  children  .  . 


:' On  tlic-  ii:i|i-rn:t!  si»U:.  Tin-  i])f:r:ur  stat  is  u'  wi.M!iu:i  in  tin:  l^ast  causus  a  ri.ns:Mi.T- 
.-.'  Ii:  rcihicti  11  \:i  l.<:  in^'.'i-  in  tin:  [cn'oil  if  nujr.rnin^  for  m  rn-si»-iiilii)^  ril.uiws  on 
the  maieriui)  sidt.  A  maternal  grar.dfaih-T,  f  T  install  :e,  is  ,,ily  mounvji!  for  .hiring 
.-.)  ilays,  a  n::iternul  nm  lc-  ilnriry;  ,o  i!ays. 

!  A  man's  h-sitimntu  wife  is  «;onsii!tr<-cl  tin:  "  le-  il  in  .ih  -r  "  ..f  any  .jhil.ir.m  In;  may 
have  by  a  conijlibu;.;.  Such  chililn  n  mo  i:-..  iheir  "  ]..-?al  P.I  .th -r"-  "  .i.-at'i  iJnrirg  tli^ 
-.1  riot'  iniliiTHi-i'  ;•  ii..-  text. 


Mourning. 


Infant^  under  three  months  are  not  mourned  !i>r.  and  die  period 
i >f  mourning  for  children  is  ;_rreadv  reduced  il  thev  are  under 
seven  years  >  >l  a^re. 

\\hcne\vr  a  death  occurs  in  llie  lamilv  uj'an  oflicial,  he  musi 
;u  i>!ice  re' tori  ii  to  die  Deuarlinent  to  \vliich  he  is  a''aclied.  I'he 


the  proper  period  of  mournin.,r.  Hut  as  this  would  i  uise  incon- 
venience in  practice,  he  is  always  absolved  from  die  operation 
ol'  the  rule,  and  ordered,  to  "attend  oilke  though  in  mourning." 
When  anv  member  of  the  Imperial  ftmilv  dies,  a  iioliiicitioii  i> 
issued  prohibiting  all  sound  ol  mu>ic  throughout  the  land.  ;or  the 
.pace  of  three  davs,  and  even  for  a  longer  period  i!  the  deceased 
personage  stood  verv  near  the  throne. 

Peri  idical    visits    to    the    ^rave    ol    the    deceased,      li-iki-nuiri,    as 

thev    are    termed-    iorm   \\\\  essential    part    o|   tin;    Japanese  svstem 

•  •;    mourning.       I'ln      davs     prescribed     bv    custom     \  ii"   these   visits 

.ire    the    seventh     dav    after    decease,     the    fourteenth,   iwentv-lirst, 

.    iifdi.     'ort  v-ninth,    and     hundredth:    then    the    fust    anniver- 

sarv.    the    third    anniversarv,    the  seventh,    thirteenth,   seventeenth, 

itv-seveniii,     ihirty-third,     thirlv-sevcnth.    liltieth, 

and     hundredth.       * 'n    the    more     important     of    these    occasions 

:  ice      are     perli  irnsed,     t;  >v    in  tain  e,    >  <i\    tin-    fust     and 

d:ii'd  annivejsai'ies.      H\-  some,  rspeciallv  anioiiL;  die  poorer  clisses, 

this    extensive     |iroL;"ramme    proves   t,i   i"-    impossible 

of    i'ultihnent,    and    even     in    the    ujiper  class  not    a   !e\v   are   now 

'•  •  ::    :  •          ,     imii    te    I'-urojie   bv     moderating    the    ouiward 

svmbois   oi    -'rii.'f;    but   the    seventh    and    thirty-fifth    davs    and    die 

:  nniversaries  are  never  neglected.      '1  he  observance 

oj   the  annn'er-a.ni.'S  .if  se\'eral    members  o|   a    familv    is  siiinetiines 

• :     ;:  •   d  Ues  nearlv  i  •  iinciile,  ]  m  >\  ided    '.','•••  avs 
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thai  none  of  the-  honoured  dead  be  kept  wailing  bevond  his  due 
time.  All  these  numbers  are  calculated  according  to  the  old 
Japanese  "inclusive"  system  or  reckoning,  so  that  the  so-called 
third  anniversary  is  really  the  second,  etc.  (sec  p.  12).  White  is 
the  colour  of  mourning.-  not  black  as  in  \Vestcrn  lands. 

Moxa.  "Moxa"  is  one  of  the  few  Japanese  words  that  have 
found  their  \vav  into  the  F.nglish  language.  ]t  is  properly  ma^nsa, 
a  contraction  of  moe-&usa,  ihat  is  "the  burning  herb.'"— -a  name 
given,  on  account  of  its  use,  to  the  plant  which  we  dill  "mug-wort." 
It  is  employed  as  a  cautery,  fragments  of  it  being  rolled  into 
a  tiny  cone,  and  then  applied  to  the  body  and  set  fire  to. 

In  the  old  Chinese  and  Japanese  system  of  medicine,  burning 
with  the  inoxa  was  considered  a  panacea  for  almost  every  human 
ill.  It  was  prescribed  for  fainting  fits,  nose-bleeding,  rheuma- 
tism, and  a  hundred  other  ailments.  A  woman  unable  to  bear 
the  i>angs  oi  child-birth  was  to  be  relieved  by  having  three  places 
burnt  with  it  on  the  little  toe  of  her  right  foot.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  inoxa  was  used  as  a  punishment  for  children,  many 
being  burnt— generally  on  the  back  when  more  than  usually 
naughty.  This  practice,  which  is  not  yet  obsolete,  accounts  for 
some  at  least  of  the  cicatrices  on  the  naked  backs  and  le^s  of 
jinrikisha-men  and  other  coolies.  There  is  a  well-kn<  >\\n  siory 
of  a  child,  who.  having  committed  arson,  and  rendered  himself 
thereby  liable,  under  the  former  severe  law  of  the  realm,  to  be 
burnt  alive,  was  dragged  out  with  impressive  pomp  to  the  place 
of  execution,  but  let  off  at  the  last  moment  with  an  unusually 
severe  application  of  the  mo\;i. 
Book  recommended.  Whitney's  .V;</, 

Jap.in,     publish,^     i,,     Vol.     XII.     Part     IV. 
;>.  289  el  sc:;..  from   whir!,   son,,,,  of  our  st.u. 

Music.  .Music,  if  that  beautiful  word  must  be  allowed  io  fall 
so  Io\y  as  to  denote  the  strummings  and  sqnealings  of  Orientals, 
is  supposed  to  have  existed  in  japan  ever  since  mythological  times. 
Hut.  Japanese  music  as  at  present  known- -its  lutes,  flutes,  drums, 
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and  fiddles  of  various  M>rts  —  came  over  from  China,  like  most 
other  things  good  and  bad,  in  the  train  of  Buddhism.  The  koto. 
a  sort  of  Ivre  which  is  the  most  highly  esteemed  of  modern 
instruments,  was  gradually  evolved  from  earlier  Chinese  models. 
and  perfected  in  the  firs;  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  by 
Yatsuhashi.  who  ha>  been  Mvlcd  the  lather  of  modern  Japanese 
music.  The  .<(//;/  />r;/.*  or  "  three  strings."  now  the  favourite  instru- 
ment of  the  singing-girls  and  of  'die  lower  classes  generally.  seems 
to  have  been  introduced  from  Manila  as  recentlv  as  the  vear  1700. 
The  perfection  of  Japanese  classical  niu-ic  may  he  heard  at 
Tokvo  irom  the  Band  oj  Coiut  .Musicians  attached  l«'  ihe  i  Bureau 
of  Rites.  1  laving  said  that  ii  mav  he  heard.  we  hasten  to  add 
that  it  cannot  he  heird  often  by  ordinary  mortal.-;.  Tin-  easiest 
\yav  to  LTet  a  hearing  of  it  is  to  attend  one  of  the  concerts  LMVeii 
by  the  .Musical  Society  of  japan  (an  association  founded  in  iSM'i 
for  the  cultivation  ahke  oi  Japanese  and  European  music  i.  at 
•which  "di"  Court  Musicians  occasionally  perform.  A  more  curious 
ceremony  still  is  the  performance  bv  the.-e  same  musicians,  al 
certain  Shinto  festivals,  of  a  xi'tcnt  concert.  Both  stringed  and 
wind  instruments  are  used  in  tliis  concert  ;  but  it  is  held  thai  the 
sanctity  of  die  occasion  wo.uld  be  profaned,  were  anv  sound  to  fall 
on  unworthy  e.irs.  1'herefore,  though  all  the  motions  of  jil.ixinn' 
are  LTOUC  through,  no  -trains  are  actually  emitted!  This  is  but 
one  anioni;-  manv  instances  ol  the  strange  vagaries  of  ilie  Japanese- 
musical  art,  and.  ol  the  extreme  esoteric  mvsterv  in  \\hn_h  the 
families  lu-reilitarih1  entrusted  'A;ih  the  handing  down  of  th.u  art 
enshri  -11.  i  their  kn>  >\\  lei  \i:  ••" 


-!..      N'.v.-r  having    1.  .,:-'!,   i.r   nilhur   S-JC.M,   any  n;ir-tlv»:s,    w.-    iloscr 
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The  dunlin^  of  the  .Buddhist  liturgy,  also,  at  certain  temple 
services  is  considered  classical.  This  chanting  has  been  held  by 
some  to  resemble  the  Ambrosian  and  early  (Gregorian  tones;  l>ut 
local  colouring  is  sufficient!  v  provided  for,  inasmuch  as  each  per- 

former utters  the  strain  in  the  kev  that  be^t  suits  the  pitch  of  his 
own  voice.  For  this  classical  music  there  exists  a  notation,  —  a 
notation  which  is  extreme!  v  complicated.  There  is  none  for  the 
more  popular  instruments,  —  for  the  S'.mii^en  and  kukyii.—  while  that 
which  exists  for  the  knl:>  is  kept  as  an  esoteric  secret  by  the  heads 
of  the  profession,  the  teachers  of  the  teachers.  An  attempt  to 
popularise  it  was  made  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  ; 
but  the  teachers,  deeming  their  authoritv  threatened,  success- 
fully opposed  the  innovation,  much  as  codification  is  opposed  by 
Knglish  lawyers. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  so  fundamental  a  question  -as  the  nature 
of  the  Japanese  scale  should  still  be  a  mailer  of  debate.  Yet  so 
it  is.  According  to  Dr.  .M  tiller,  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
interesting  writers  on  the  subject,  this  >cale  consists,  properly 
speaking,  of  live  notes  of  the  harmonic  minor  scale,  the  fourth 
and  seventh  being  omitted,  because,  as  there  are  live  recognised 
colours,  five  planets,  five  elements,  live  viscera,  and  so  on,  there 
must  also  lie  five  notes  in  music,  --a  method  of  reasoning  v,  Inch 
is  oiilv  too  familiar  to  students  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature 
and  which  was  not  unknown  to  our  own  ancestors.  .Air.  I'iggott 
believes  the  normal  Japanese  scale  to  agree  \\ith  that  of  modem 
Kurope,  though  he  allows  the  prcvalcntlv  pcnlalonic  character  of 
most  of  the  tunes  actual!1,-  composed.  But  Drs.  Knot!  and 
DuBois  bv  no  mean-,  aree  widi  him.  and  Dr.  Divers  twits  Mr. 


Japanese  from  the  Kuropcan  system,  instead  of  accounting  lor  them. 
The  late-.  Mr.  Kliis's  opinion  on  the  subject  will  be  found  in  his 
paper  mentioned  below.  Bi'i  .Mr.  Isawa,  the  greatest  Japanese 
authority  on  music,  savs,  in  a  priv.ue  communication  addressed  to 
us,  that  Mr.  Kllis  was  misled  on  some  inrportani  points  bv  his 
having  given  too  much  weight  to  the  performances  of  an  ignorant 
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Mr.  Is.iwa.  take  a  jinrikisha-man  for  referee  on  questions  of 
grammar  and  diction,  as  such  a  woman  f  >r  an  authority  on  a 
matter  so  delicate  as  musical  intervals.  According  to  Mr.  Isa\va, 
t'ne  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  in  the  classical  music  of  japan  are 
identical  \vidi  the  same  intervals  of  the  modern  Kuropean  scale, 
but  the  third  (major  third)  is  sharper,  and  the  seventh  llatter. 
The  popular  or  s.nni^'/i  scale  is  different.  Like  the  scale  oi 
medkeva!  Kurope  -  \ve  still  (jiiote  Mr.  Isawa-  it  has  1>  >r  its  chief 
peculiaritv  a  semitone  above  the  tunic,  which  is  one  amon^ 
various  reasons  for  believing  the  -.sw-w/v-v/.  together  with  its  scale-,  to 
have  found  its  wav  here  irom  die  Spaniards  at  Manila,  and.  not 
from  I.uchu  according  to  the  current  Japanese  opinion.  Mr.  1\. 
Ditlrich.  the  latest  investigator,  diverges  from  all  his  prediecessors, 
and  establishes  three  separate'  scales,  \\hich  are  properly  pentatonie, 
but  sometimes  made  hepiatonic  through  the  addition  ol  two 
auxiliary  notes.  These  general Iv  omitted  notes  are  to  our  ears  the 
most  important  oi'all,  namely  tiie  ihird  and  the  sixth. 

lie  die  scale  \\hat  it  mav,  'die  eflect  <>f  Japanese  music  is,  not 
to  soothe,  i'Ut  to  exasperate  beyond  all  endur.mce  tin-  Huropean 
bre'.'.st.  Miss  jiacon,  m  \\-..-\-  channinL;'  book  entitled  Ytijhi/n'^c 
GV/-A'  ,i/ir!  \\':>,Hfri.  demurel\'  remarks:  "It  seems  io  n,e  quile 
foriuiKite  di,1,!  she  musical  a.rl  is  n.ol  more  ^enendlv  pracliscd." 
That,  is  \shal  e\er\'  one  t'liiiks.  though  most  Iviiroprans  oi  the 
sterner  -;<'x  \\ouid  r.-.e  considerably  stronger  expressions  to  relieve 
lhe;r  Ueiin^'s  <  >\\  \\\-  matter.  [a.paiK'se  music  employs  on!\- 
comiiion  time.  Harmony  ii  ius  none.  it  knows  nothing  of  our 
disliiic lion  i  .f  mo. Irs.  and  therefore,  as  a  writer  on  the  subject 
has  pointed  oil!.,  it  ];u  ks  aiike-  die  \i^rour  an/i  nvajeslv  of  the  major 
moi'ic.  tin;  plainli',  e  tenderness  of  the  minor,  and  the  marvellous 
eitev  is  of  li^ht  and  shade  \\hich  arisr  from  tlu-  alternations  ol  the 
two.  Perhaps  this  is  die  reason  \\liv  tin-  Japanes'.-  themselves  are 
so  inditlereiit  to  the  subject.  <  hie  ne\vr  he.irs  a  |iartv  ol  Japa- 
nese la!  kin.i;'  serioinlv  about  music:  musical  ijiiestioii-  an:  never 
(list  usscd  in  i!u/  ne\Nspa]iers  ;  no  one  i^oe^  to  a  temple  service 
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"  Not  for  tlit:  doctrine,  but  the  in;i?ic  there  ;  " 

a  Ja;)aiicsc  Bayreuth  is  unthinkable.  Men  on  the  spive  send  for 
singing-girls  chief!  v  in  order  to  o^le  LI  ml  chaff  them,  and  to  help 
along  the  entertainment  by  a  little  noise.  To  ask  the  name  of 
the  composer  of  anv  tune  the  girls  are  Dinging,  is  a  thing  that 
would  never  enter  their  heads.  Still,  of  course  pathologv  is  as 
legitimate  a  study  as  phv>iologv.  Those,  therefore,  \\lio  wish  to 
investigate  more  minutely  the  way.-,  and  means  whereby  in;urv  i> 
inflicted  on  sensitive  ears  should  consult  the  authorities  enumer- 
ated below,  cspeciall v  Mr.  1'iggott's  book,  where  will  be  ibund 
capita!  illustrations  of  Japanese  musical  instrument-;,  together 
with  specimens  ol  tune--,  transcribed  into  the  European  nutation, 
so  far— for  that  i>  one  o{  the  points  in  dispute-- -a.-,  such  tran- 
Mcripii;  m  is  possible. 

Dislikes  are  apt  to  be  mutual.  Of  ail  the  elements  of  Kuro- 
peanisat;on,  European  mu.-;c  is  the  one  for  which  the  Japanese 
have  been  slowest  to  evince  anv  taste.  Hands  do  now,  \i  is  ;rue. 
sometimes  parade  the  streets.--  alas  !  hi  fa<.:,  an  ''.ugli--.li  ! rand- 
master  \\'as  eiigaged  bv  one  of  the  departments  of  the  government 
as  far  back  as  the  earlv  seventies,  and  his  successor,  a  ( ierman. 
harmonised  the  national  anthem  \\hich  \vas  con-ddei'ed  a  neee>sary 
item  ol  [apan's  new  outiii  : — ;or,  as  ejth  modern  nation  ui  Kuropi, 
posse.-S'j.i  a  national  anthem,  it  f(illo\vedi  logicLilb.  tlr.ii  |;ip,m 
u>uld  not  remain  without  one.  l-'ifieen  or  I \vent \  vears  biter,  a 
Miss  Koda  was  sent  to  (iermanv  to  siudv  the  \iolin.  and  returned 
as  an  admirable  executant.  Her  votuiger  sister  following  her 
example,  uas  placed  under  }o;'LhimV  jierson.il  tare.*  (  viher 
efforts  were  made,  an  academy  of  music  was  founded  a;  Tokyo, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  cx-nturv  pa.->ed  under 
the  direction  of  IVof.  A.  [tinker,  %\  ho,  in  the  brief  space  of  tive  or 
^ix  years,  ha-,  done  marvels,  evolvini;  a  ulcasiuu'  chonb  of  some 


who  writes  !:in!<-r  Uiu  pMrtidonyin  Ku':an,  wln'I-:  thu  utiiur,  I-.iuut.  Ihinji,  •  if  t'xi 
iRi-.-.-riul  Japanese-  Navy,  has  mail.;  a  nan;.;  f  -r  hi;ns-lf  '  y  hi-  a-!v  -t-:r.  -.<;  |;,-..  in  tl:. 
Kuril-  Island.-. 
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eighty  Mnger^  .UK  ni'  ,\  cha*  >s  of  disagreeable,  nasal  voices, 
producing  too  a  respectable  orchestra  of  forty  executants  and  two 
hundred  and  !"if"t\-  pupils  who  possess  a  considerable  amount 
of  theoretical  knowledge.  First  some  of  the  imperial  Princesses, 
now  also  the  Kmpres^  herself  and  the  Crown  Princess  have 
taken  the  mailer  up.  and  the  pupiN  <  >f  the  academy,  aided  by 
foreign  amateurs,  occasionally  giye  concerts  at  which  over  u 
thou>and  persons  attend.  It  is  it'  be  presumed  that  mo^i  do  so 
out  of  curi'.-dty.  and  some  brin^r  infants  who  accompany  the 
performance  with  iheir  squalls.  Stiil  a  beginning  iias  been  made, 
and  we  kno\\  dial  sometimes  a  little  leaven  leayeneth  ihe  whole 
lump.  .May  ;his  happen  here  before  another  century  elapses,  and 
then  may  d!  ihc  sawisctis,  kn/us,  and  other  native  instrnments  o| 
music  be  turned  inio  tirev.ood  to  \\arm  die  poor,  when— il  at  no 
previous  period  of  their  existence--  they  will  subserve  a  purpose 

indisputal  •  ;  v  useful  ! 
Books  recommeucied.      77:     .'...'/-,;•:./.../...;.      .-.,,.•.•..-     /  .~: /,..-,  '  ;.   F.    I'. 
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,''••'.'••:•:•:••.  ;        :l  •    t)  i.-ir    •  .wn,     -.'.  i         it'  •       h  .v 

...  .       . 

Mythology.      See    III- MR-.. 
Names.     Th- 
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name,  besides  nicknames,  pseudonyms,  ami  even  posthumous 
names.  The  subject  is  a  labyrinth.  Yv  e  inerelv  sketch  out  the 
following  as  a  clue  to  guide  the  student  in  threading  his  way 
through  it.  lie  will  find,  then,  that  there  are  :-  - 

1.  The  kalians  or  sci,   a   verv    ancient    and    aristocratic    sort    of 
familv  name,  but  now  so    widely    diffused    as    l<  >  include  several 
surnames  in  the   narrower  sense  of   the    word.       The    grand    old 
names  of  Minamolo.   Fujiu\va,   Tachibana  ,   are  ka'uauc. 

2.  The  ////  or  uiyo/i,   our  surname,   and   dating  like  ilonlv  from 
mediajval   times.      ?dost  names  of  this  class  were  originally  nothing 
more    than    the    names    of    the    localities     in    \\hich    the    families 
bearing  them   resided,    as    .)~u>ia-mo!<),    "foot    of  die   mountain;" 
'J'a-na!;a,     '•among     the     rice-fields;"      Mat^u-niitra,     "pine-tree 


3.  The     ziikiimyn    or    /sits/id,     litcrallv,     "common    name."        It 
corresponds   prcttv    closelv    to    our    Christian  name.       Yerv  often 
>uch  names   end   in  tarn  for   an    eldest   son.   in  /fro   for  a  second, 
in  Sii.'/i/n'i    for   a    third,   and   so  on    down   to  jin'o   for  a   tenth   son, 
as   Gen/arii,   Tsunajiro,  etc.  ;  or  else  these  distinctive  terminations 
are    used    alone    without    anv     prefix.       Thev    mean     respectively 
"big   male,"    "second   male,"    "third   male,"   and    so  on.      Other 
znkuHiyu.   end    in   I'lnnn,   si/A'r,   //<»/<;,    A'/,    -words    fomerlv    serving  to 
designate    certain    official    posts,    but    now    uuiie  obsolete  in  their 
original   acceptation. 

4.  '1  he    naii'in    or  /i/simiyn.    th;it    is.    "true    name."   also  corres- 
ponding  to   our   Christian   name.      Kxamplcs   of  il   are  J/'-v,/s'///i'v, 
1  oshisadii,    7',;//io/^!i,    'I'akashi.      Cntil   recently,    the  /XV.Y///JAJ  had   a 
certain    imjiortance  .Utaclied   to  it   and   a   mystery    enshrouding  il. 
It  w;is  used  onlv    on   solemn    occasions,   especialh    in  combination 
with    the    k-ibanc.   as   Fujhcara    an    j'orH^it^u   (;w  —  '"of").        Since 
the   revolution  of   iS6S,    there    has  lieen   a   tendem  v   to    lei    Xo.    i 
retreat   into  the   background,    to    make    Xo.    2    equivalent    to    the 
Kuropean  surname,   and    to  assimilate  X>  >s.      3  and   .]  .   both   being 
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employed  indiscriminate!  v  as  equivalents  of  the  Kuropean  Christian 
name.      If  a   man  keeps  Xo.    3,  he  drops   Xi  >.   4,  ami  rice  rsrsa. 

5.  Th>/  v -/'.';•',  or  "infant  name."  Formerly  ali  In  >ys  had  a 
lempi  >rarv  name  of  this  sort,  which  was  only  dropped,  and  the 
jitxn/>i\'i>  a.-siuned.  at  the  a^e  of  fifteen.  Thus  the  child  mi^hl  have 
been  7i/;-«  or  Kikuii<>^:t'<c,  while  the  youirj,-  man  became  Hajimc.  or 
'/'ann^lsn.  The  classes  of  names  next  to  be  mentioned,  though  all 
e\i>tin^  in  full  force,  are  less  important  than  the  preceding  classes. 

'i.  The  <f.:-?/M,  translated  "nickname,"  lor  want  of  a  better 
equivalent.  Such  are  J/.'.'Y/,  r>unrin,  Snl'in,  .S'//A>"'.  Chinese 
scholars  specially  affect  these,  wliich  are  not  vui.rar.  like-  our 
nicknames,  but  on  die  Contrary,  hi^hlv  elegant. 

7.  The  _;'•.'.  "  Pseud*  .nym  is  the  nearest  Kn^iish  equivalent, 
but  almost  evcrv  |ap>anese  of  a  litcrarv  or  artistic  brnt  lia.s  one. 
Indeed  he  mav  have  several.  Some  of  the  Japanese  names  most 
familiar  to  foreign  ears  are  merelv  such  [>seudonvms  assumed 
and  dro]i])ed  at  \vill.  t^  ir  instance,  ILikusai  (\\lio  had,  half-a-doxen 
other-).  (/'•;'-',  ,md  />'  ikin.  Author-,  and  painters  are  in  the  habit  of 
^i\in^  faiKihil  names  to  their  resitlenc-es,  and  th.cn  llicy  themselves 
are  called  after  their  residences,  as  f>:is/><>-,in  ("ban.ina  hermitage"), 
SuzHnoyti-no-Ani/i  ("inn-ter  of  the  house  \\ith  a  bell").  Such 
names  oi'ieii  end  in  </"/'//,  *>i>!J!H.  /'•'/''.  "/'/•v^,  th.il  is,  "  h.ermii, 
"  niountaini.-er,"  "retired  >c!;olar."  "  a^ed  man." 

^.  The  fnin:\'.<  ;ind  <^ti^<'>.  These  are  bn!  varieties  o!  the  :;  •. 
adojijed  b\  comic  poets  and  l>v  painters, 

i;.  The  ,;•'••>//>'•',  ".irtislic  name."  adapted,  bv  sin^in^  aiul  danc- 
in^-^irls.  atioix.  >lor\--tel!er-.  and  other  professional  entertainers 
of  the  pubiii.  Thus,  JcJiik<n<\i  D.nijn;-,,  \va.s  in  >i  the  real  name,  but 
oiilv  the  hercditarv  "  ;irli-tic  nani'-."  o|  the  most  celebrated  oi 
modern  [,ipane>'.:  a<.'.ors.  To  his  irieiids  in  i-rivate  life,  lie  ^ as 


/'.'•.'/>'• ,  ".    X  i.    .;  i. 

I  .  Thi-  n.(:iri-/;,i,  or  !io>ihuino;i-  honorific  .q.'jielkiMon  of  ex,ilt<: 
j,,-rs.,iu.L'fs.  'I'hcsr  ,,;,.  th.j  names  by  which  all  die  Mikados  ar 
known  to  hist.  >rv,  names  \\hiili  they  never  bore  duruiL 

lifctilli./.         Jil'linu    /',;/;/,  ;ii  id,    Jin^'i    Kn^i,  ;!  re  exam  ph '-. 
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ii.  The  honiyi)  or  kaiinyo,  a  posthumous  appellation  chosen  bv 
the  Buddhist  priests  for  each  believer  immediately  after  death, 
anil  inscribed  on  the  funeral  tablet.  Such  names  end  in  in,  knji. 
s/nnji,  shinny t).  <l»ji,  etc.,  according  to  the  age,  sex,  rank,  and 
sect  o!  the  deceased. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Japanese  ways  that  the  native  friend  who 
assisted  in  the  above  classification  never  thought  of  mentioning 
women's  names  (yobi-na},  which  we  will  call  Xo.  12.  These 
are  generally  taken  from  some  llower  or  oilier  natural  object,  or 
else  from  some  virtue  or  from  something  associated  with  good 
luck,  and  are  preceded  bv  the  word  ( >,  "  honourable."  Thus 
we  find  O  Kikit,  "Chrysanthemum;"  O  '!\ikc.  "Bamboo;" 
O  Gin,  "Silver:  "  O  Haru,  "Spring-time,"''  O  /V'A  "  Filial  Piety," 
O  J//.V//.  ••Abundance,"  etc.,  etc.  Hut  if  die  name  has  more 
than  two  syllable-,  the  honorific  prefix  is  omitted,  as  K^nru, 
''Fragrant."  *  )f  late  vears  it  has  become  fashionable  among  the 
upper  classes  to  drop  the  prefix  O.  "  honourable."  arid  to  use 
the  suffix  ,•{'-,',  literally  ';  child,"  instead,  ihsis  'l\ik<;-k->,  M'ihu-kn. 

I'  was  fonnerlv  the  custom  for  a  man  to  alter  his  name  a: 
anv  Li'isis  < ,{'  his  career.  F.ven  r*o\\~,  ;idoiiiion  and  various  other 
causes.  frecj'.K.Vitlv  entail  such  cliangcs.  Tin-  card  is  brought  in 
to  voii  of  a  Mr.  Abo.  ,  ,f  whom  voii  ha\'i:  nc;\x-r  luMrd  :  the  man 
himself  walks  into  the  room,  \vhei;  k>  and  behold:  ii  is  your  old 
frier,  1  ilavashi.  A  teacher  in  mid-term  suik.lenlv  loses  track  <  >\ 
a  student  n;med  Suxuki,  and  has  to  pick  it  up  as  best  he  may 
in  an  apparent  ne\v-comer  called  Mitsuhashi.  X..;  human  boing- 
oni\-.  bu;  pr.ices  exhibit  this  Sickle-ness.  Ilundreds  of  place-names 
have  been  altered  during  the  present  reigi';,  to  tin-  dire  confusion 
of  geographical  and  historical  studies.  Tlu  change  of  Yedo  to 
Tokvo  is  oiilv  die  best-kno\vn  of  the-e.  The.  ideJ,  which  is  an 
old  (Chinese  one-,  is  to  emjikasise  bv  the  adoption  of  a  new  name 
some  new  departure  in  the  fortunes  ofacilv,  village,  mountain, 
school,  etc.  It  is  as  if  \ve  should  have  changed  the  name  <>i 
London  and  other  places  at  the  Reformation,  or  of  Kton  when 
the  new  Latin  irrammar  \\as  introduced:.  Bureaucratic  readjust- 
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ments   have  acted    extenMven    in   tin-  same   direction,    hamlets,  lor 

instance.    heini;-  grouped    together    and    receiving    a  ^enrrai   name, 

uliich    mav    lie    either    totally    ne\v  or  else   'drat    of  one   i»r  other 

inenil'er  ol  the  uToup.      In  die  former  case,  on.-  is  enurelv  .11  sea  :  in 

'lie  latter,  one  is  confused  between  the  larger  am!  tlie  sn  aller  entity. 

An>  .'.her   peculiarity    is    \\hat    nvav    he    termed    the    transmission 

of  names.      A  teacher,  lor  in.-tance,  hands  on   Ins   o\vn   p-eudonyni 

\- >    a    favourite    pupil,    in   order   to   help    to   start    iiim    in    popular 

avour.      In  this  manner  a  hit  of  faience  mav  be  si;,rned  ••  Kenxan," 

and.    yet   not    tv    !>v    the    •  'riu'in  d    |>otter    Kenxau   .;:   all.      In  many 

\ises    inlv  a  ]>art  of  the  name  is  ^iven  or  udojited.        1  he  Sho^uns 

if  the  'I\)ku^a\va  d  \Tias;  \-  .';Vei-  a.  ^>.  >d  exam.jsle  of  tiii>   remarkahlc 

usto!:i.      '!'!«.•  name  of  the   Sounder  of  the  house  beiiu,r  I<-\  KH,  his 

-:i.  >  e.»  .;•-  -'  vi"d   ihemse've-^   /-///. '/.-.//,    /?•/-•////../,    />/r>';<.     indi    -,o  on. 

No'.v    svere    we.    or    \vere     'e    not.     riirhl     in    the    •^latemenl     v.nh 


Naturalisation.     See     : 

Nuvy.      The    {ap.ine.-.-    ha\e    from    e.irh    ilavs   lieeti  a  seaiarin^r 

•  ••  :      tiiev    '  '    \'<    !  i iii^  :  'V    ;heir   re]  >eated    jtira.tit  a.l    ,;'!  v  ks   on  the 

•    i-'   •    •       iiid    C  hina,   v,  hit  h    !  •.••     •  '  that 

'.  :  '  '  ,  ,'nme!it    lor  a   time   lei   a  hJ:      f  land   adoiiL; 

he   <      .- '    . .  •    '    '   '•      i-    ;   i  '•••'•','.••:  i.        \\<-'\    <  •:     :    na  vv    jip  .perlv    s.) 
•  Mil,-.!     !i:;i::j     h-    ;.i:  !  !!  •    \  --.  linl.     is   kn..\vn.      P.otli  ill.-  >  entr.il 

.    '          •'    -             '.  .           ••••:>,.:   .:         •   :i!i       tils 

:     :       ..  '.     •'-.:•]    '.  ':,••    >  •  :'       .   '.     '    '  ",           IkTeil 
•'•::.'     .'          .        .•  .  .•  ••.  ,'.'•:.'. •]']   tl    ,, rr  ::i  •    :n 

•  ii"  -  •    -..:••     p!  i  . ..-  i    ,in    :mp  .;",  mi    pan    in    the   d-  ime^tic     lend--    « •! 

•. .  •           I'ii  •    n        •    .  na]      tell      if   ih.'ir    piv-ein  <•    at    the 

iiji          .                    i  •   :    :i.  >-!];•  1:1    A.I),     i  i  - ;    hei         i     I     •  •     rtisans 

!     •  •  :    :     M  ;nam     o,        •    :      u  i ;:i    ;n   ihe 
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still  more  famous  expedition  to  Korea  under  1  lideyoshi  at  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  centurv.  This  ancient  navv.  however,  dis- 
appeared without  leaving  anv  traditions. 

The  foundation  of  the  modern  japane-e  navy  dates  from  the 
last  davs  <>f  the  Sho^unate,  when  a  few  vour,^  men  were  sent 
to  Holland  lor  instruction  in  seamanship,  and  the  services  of  a 
small  partv  of  British  naval  officers  and  men,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Commander  Tracey,  R.  X..  were  obtained  through  the 
instrinnentalit  v  of  Sir  Harrv  1'arkes.  then  British  minister  at  Vedo. 


which  dri've  the  Slio^un  h-'-m  his  tmone  broke  out.  ami  the  Naval 
Mission,  as  it  was  ternv..d.  was  withdrawn,  first  in  Vokohama. 
then  homed'  Hn^land.  During  the  troublous  limes  ihat  ensued, 
some  of  the  greater  Daimyos  devoted  all  their  energies  to  militarv 
matters.  (  )ne  of  them,  the  Prince  of  Hi/en,  ea^er  to  possess  a 
navv  of  his  own,  en^a^red  Lieutenant  liawes,  ofthcRoval  Marines, 
as  i_nmiK-rv  instructor  on  board  a  vessed  named  the  R\tij>  A  an; 
and  this  officer,  who  had  an  unusual  laient  f>.-r  organisntion,  aii'.l 
who  occupied  himself,  both  on  board  the  A'Y/v/lv  Kan  and  later 
on  in  other  positions,  with  manv  matters  besides  ^unnerv  and 
the  i raining  ol  marines,  mav  be  considered  the  real  lather  of  ihe 
|a]);me^e'  na\  v.  In  the  vear  1-^75,  \\hen  ;:li  st<-i'ms  \vere  •  >\'er 
and  the  Mikado  had  lon^-  been  re.stored  to  absolute  ]:o\\er.  the 
British  government  lent  the  services  of  a  second  Naval  Mission, 
headed  bv  Commander  Douglas,  R.  N.,  and  consisting  of  thirtv 
uflicers  and  men.  A  Xaval  C'olle^e  \\as  built  in  Tok\'o,  and 
instruction  in  all  the  neeessarv  branches  was  serious] v  commenced, 
youn^  oflicers  and  seamen  bein^r  d raited  oil  iroin  time  to  time 
to  the  various  sliijjs.  so  as  to  constitute,  as  ii  were,  a  leaven  by 
which  a  practical  knowledge  of  naval  mailers  should  be  spread. 
The  drill  was  formed  on  the  mode!  oi  the  Mn^lish  Naval  (jimncrv 
School,  and  the  excellence  of  the  svstem  can  be  traced  down  to 
the  present  day.  'I  he  second  Naval  Mission  left  Japan  alter  six 
\  ears'  service.  Ihe  Xaval  Colieg'C  \\  as  later  on  removed  to 
Ktajima  m  tin-  Inland  Se.i .  an  Academy  lor  senior  iiihcers  was 
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established  al  Tokyo,  and  gunner}'  and  torpedo  .schools  were 
also  organised.  In  addition  to  ordinary  training-ships,  a  standing 
squadron  is  kept  ailoa!.  which  goes  out  every  vear  for  long 
cruises  and  squadron  exercises.  A  suitable  law  ol  conscription, 
based  largely  on  the  volunteer  system,  is  in  force. 

As  regards  dockyards,  there  are  f>ur  "first-class  naval  stations," 
each  o|  which  is  provided  with  ship-building  plant.  The  oldest 
is  thai  al  \okosiika  near  Yokohama,  which  \\as  built  by  French 
naval  architects  snme  forty  years  ago,  and  has  since  been  greatly 
extended:  but  the  most  important  i.  at  Kure  on  the  Inland  Sea, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  well-equipped  dockyard  and  a  magnificent 
harbour,  possesses  a  line  arsenal  for  the  manufacture  of  large- 
calibre  modern  breach-loading  steel  guns,  and  also  of  large-calibre 
steel  shell.  Sasebo  in  Kvfishu  ranks  as  the  third  naval  station. 
Y-.  ;th  three  drv  docks.  The  ioiirlh  is  .Mai/urn  on  the  Sea.  of  japan, 
completed  in  !>;.  i.  A  fifth  is  to  be  established  at  3.!  UP  >ran  in  Ye/o. 
M.'st  ,  >t  the  ships  a.nd  guns  are,  however,  still  imported  from  abroad. 

When  the  war  with.  China  broke  out  in  1^94,  the  raw  was 
already  well-prepared  to  take  its  share  in  the  frav,  because, 
though  numerically  weaker  than  the  Chinese  lleet.  it  was  superior 
m  seamanship  ;md  in  discipline.  The  advance,  alike  in  morale 
and  in  ?//.//- >//'/,  \\-as  so  constant,  so  solid,  th.it.  when  preparing 
'die  hisi  edition  of  this  book  in  :<;  i.  we  ventured  to  express 
[i  iws  :  — 

"  \\  e  .ire  m  >  sailor,  and  the  >  'pinion  of  an  a.mateiir  on  naval 
"matter.--  is  notoriously  worthless.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  refrain 
"from  repeating  in  other  words  what  \\ehavealreadvsaidofthe 
'•  Japanese  army.  \\  e  cannot  help  expressing  our  admiration  of 


"as   a   milit  iry    p  >wer.       1  hou:^h  it  may  in  >i  be   (or   us   to   ind^e  of 
"the  'Y\i_ellenc!i,is   <  >\    >hips    and    LJ;UI;S   and    docks,    it    is 

"  perhap-   ...••:,    to   an    old    resideni    \\lio   has   tr.ivelled  widely,  and 

"read  a  g i  deal,  and  mixed  mm  !i  with    ail  classes,   to  appreciate 

"the   exigent  e     ,j  dio>e  qu.ilitics  ol    intellect    and  mn)\i!,>   which   go 
"  to  make    un   a    Lrood    li'ditini:    man    \\hether   on   Kind  or  sea.      To 
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"our  thinking,  any   foreign  power  th;U  should    \cnture  to    attack 
"  Japan  in  her  own  waters,  would  be  strangely  ill-advised." 

Need  \ve  say  how  brilliantlv  this  prophecy  has  been  realised 
in  the  great  war  with  Russia  no\\  (1904)  being  fought  out 
before  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  world  ?  In  less  than  two  montii> 
from  its  inception,  the  Japanese  established  their  superiority  in  the 
handling  of  modern  vessels,  in  gunnery,  in  tactics,  in  everything 
that  makes  for  efficiency.  Now,  after  six  months,  little  remains  of 
their  opponents'  fleet  but  disabled  hulks,  while  the  exploits  of 
Admiral  Togo,  and  his  brave  subordinates  will  live  on  in  the 
inemorv  of  future  generations/" 

Newspapers.  Tin;  founder  of  Japanese  journalism  was  an 
Kng!i>hman,  .Mr.  John  Black,  one  of  tin;  earliest  foreign  residents 
of  Yokohama.  Before  his  time  there  no  doubt  existed  street- 
criers  (yovii-iiri i.  v,  ho  hawked  small  sheets  nmghlv  struck  off 
from  wooden  blocks  whenever  some  horrid  murder  or  other 
interesting  event  took  place.  The  Kii-ai^ai  Shimlun  of  i  864 — 5, 
published  bv  "Joseph  IIeco,"t  was  a  step  in  advance.  Then, 
in  1871,  appeared  a  small  quasi-journalistic  venture,  entitled  the 
Shimbun  Zasshi)  believed  to  be  inspired  bv  Kido,  a  then  promi- 
nent politician.  Bui  Mr.  Black's  .Y/v.v///;;  S/iin/is/ii.  started  in 
1872.  was  the  first  newspaper  \vorthv  of  the  name.  -  the  first  to 
give  leading  articles  and  to  comment  serif  nislv  on  political  affairs. 
The  seed  once  sown.  Japanese  journalism  grew  apace.  There  arc- 
now  781  newspapers  and  maga/ines  published  in  the  empire,  of 
which  2Oij  in  Tokvo  alone.  The  most  important  newspapers 
appearing  in  the  capital  are  the  Kn',im>>».  or  "Official  (Jaxette; 
the  Kokiinn'n,  semi-official:  the  Xi/mn.  conservative  and  anti- 

*  \NY.  refrain  from  all  n:iv.;l  statistic:.,  wliidi  tin;  f:ir-r..;i,:liiii^  r.-sult--  .  >!'  the  w:ir 
w.Ail.l  ruiulor  us-less  in  a  fuw  wf«:ks.  Readers  are  rufurrcd  to  th,:  Wtii:-lx>aks  and  otht-r 
official  report^  \vhii:U  are  Mire  !  i  be  i^ui-d  f'mni  time  to  line. 

t  A  native  of  the  province  of  Hanma.  on  tin;  Inl-.nd  Sea,  uho  was  cast  away  in  a 
junk  in  the  year  1850,  nsscnt-tl,  and  carried  to  America,  u  here  he  live>I  for  soiui- 
years,  i-eturnin^  as  inter;*;-'  ter  when  Japan  was  npeiieil.  He  ilii-d  i::  1897.  The  story 
L,f  his  checkered  career  is  t  >H  in  Tkc  Xwr.iiivc  ,/  a  Jafa/^-s,-. 
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lorei^n  :  the  Yomi-uri  and  the  Mdinichi.  progressionist:  the  jfiji 
Shinif^,  independent:  the  .\i/u'~Mr/>i,  ^enenllv  regarded  as  an 
or^an  of  Baron  I  to  ;  the  C/riigirai  S/tn^\-n  S/n'/npo,  commercial. 
The  J\<////.  the  Jfiviikn.  the  C/tft<>,  and  the  Hnclii  c-njov  Lrreat 
popularity,  as  does  also  the  )'i>n>-_n  Ch<iJi»,  whose  exa Derations 
and  violent  personalities  amuse  all  readers  except  such  as  are 
the  objects  ol  them.  N'o  one  is  >ale  nowadays  from  black-mail. 
The  lai'ircM  circulation  (200,000  copies)  is  claimed  bv  the  Yoro~.ii 
(^/i"/ii>.  the'  f^ii '•;:.•  A^ti/ii  coming  nexi  with  1^0,000.  Some  few 
papers  have  :ui  Knirlish  column.  '1  he  y.it-.in  I /)/.' r>  is  published 
entirely  in  Kn^hMi.  Anionv.  the  ma^axmes.  the  '/ir<\»  is  perhaps 
that  whicti  cnjovs  the  greatest  voLrue  \\ilh  general  readers  all 
over  the  countr\  :  j;iire  literature  is  represented  bv  the  'J'^ikokn 
Hioi^ahtt  and  two  or  three  others:  red-hot  chauvinism  hv  the 
Xihon-fiii ;  C'hristianity  b\-  the  I\ikni'<>  /.d^^hi  and  several  others, 
and  satire  and  humour  bv  the  I\Ii',rn-M<',!i/  Chimlun.  or  Japanese 
"  Punch, "  while  inetiicine.  cheimstrx-.  anthropology,  ]thili  iloi^y, 
political  economy,  and  other  sciences  all  have  their  organs,  some 
of  them  coinlucted  \\ith  ^reat  ability  and  a  closeness  to  I'lumpean 
models  which  i.-  almost  Ma  riling.  The  names  of  Shimada. 
I'okui' 'ini.  Ki;_;\!.  anu  Asaina  inn  be  metitioned  -.unonLT  tho^c- 
of  the  i'-'jiiir:'  'I'okvo  journaliMs. 

Xewspajjers.  like  books,  arc  published  in  \\hat  i>  calletl  the 
••  \\'ritti-n  I.an^'ua^e,"  a  liierarv  dialed  considerably  removed 
from  the  i  oil.  Hjnia]  bi.th  in  Lcnimmar  and  in  \  oc-abuktry.  the 
>imp!c  plan  •'.  vvrilin^  as  oin  speaks  not  having  v<  t  a]tpro\-ed 
itseli  !'•  the  taste  ol  any  Far-Kastern  nation.  Mut  thoiuh  the  stvle 
of  j-a])ane--...-  new.sjrapers  is  not  popular,  their  prices  are.  Most  of 
the  larger  journals  <.  h.uyi1  only  two  -«'n  alioiil  a  hallpennv  -fora 
single  copy,  and  trom  thirl v-h\-e  to  liitv  sv;/  per  month  :  the  smaller 
journal  ne  tnd  a  half  \/v/  !or  a  single  copy,  and,  twenty  or 
th:ri\  -••/!  pi.-r  mi  nith.  Sc-\-eraI  have  rou^h  illustrations.  Most  now 
have  fi'iti/li'/uii^  dc\-oted  to  the  publication  o|  novel>  in  serial  form. 
l''.\tra.s  ;u"i.-  issucil  whenever  anv  notable  e\'enl  occurs.  During 
o|  ininistrA',  fi>r  instance,  and  especialh  in  war  time. 
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the  cry  o£  "  G<~>gwai/ Gogzuai/ "  ("  Kxtra  !  Kxtra!")  becomes  die 
commonest  of  all  street  sounds. 

'1  he  Japanese  press-laws,  theretofore  extremely  rigorous,  were 
ai  length  softened  in  1897  and  again  in  1900.  The  Ministers  of 
die  Ann\'  and  Xavy,  it  is  true,  retain  the  power  of  prohibiting 
the  sale  or  distribution  of  any  issue  of  a  newspaper  that  has 
disclosed  military  secrets,  and  a  similar  power  is  vested  in  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  suppress  the  publication  of  anything 
lending  to  embroil  Japan  with  other  governments.  Perseverance 
in  the  publication  of  such  forbidden  items,  insults  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Imperial  fainilv,  attacks  on  existing  institutions,  and  breaches 
of  the  public  peace  and  morality  render  the  offending  journal 
liable  lo  a  criminal  prosecution,  which  mav  end  in  total  suppres- 
sion and  the  confiscation  of  the  plant  used.  Furthermore,  lines 
ranging  from  5  to  500  yen,  and  imprisonment  ibr  terms  varying 
from  one  month  to  two  vears  are  provided  for.  All  newspapers 
have  to  put  up  a  certain  sum  as  suretv  Ibr  good  behaviour.  This 
varies  according  to  localities  :  at  Tokvo  it  is  \, ceo  yen. 

F.vcn  the  present  slate  of  things  will  appear  stringent  enough 
Lo  home  readers.  Hut  lei.  us  be  just.  The  thoughtful  enquirer 
will  surely  alwavs  lav  mosi  stress,  not  on  the  point  at  which 
any  given  institution  has  arrived,  but  on  the  direction  in 
\\hieh  it  is  tending.  Xow  the  marked  tcndencv  of  all  existing 
Japanese  institutions  is  towards  greater  liheralitv.  The  restrictions 
which  still  hamper  the  full  libertv  of  the  press  in  Japan  are 
not,  historically  speaking,  retrograde  measures,  that  is,  they  do 
not  come  after  better  things  in  the  past.  Under  the  old  ieudal 


lo  some  measure  o(  it  was  not  so  much  as  recognised  in  theory, 
nor  \\ould  die  men  who  made  the  revolution  of  iSCiS  have  dallied 
uith  the  idea  Ibr  a  moment  in  their  then  frame  >  >l  mind.  Thev 
would  have  shuddered  ai  it  as  sacrilege.  The  idea  has  entered 
Japan  more  recently,  in  the  wake  of  Knghsh  and  American  tcxl- 
b'.oks  for  schools  and  of  Anglo-Saxon  ideas  generally. 

Imprisonment    for    press    offences  is  still  common.     So  openly 
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lias  it  Come  to  ho  reckoned  amon^-  the  probable  incidents  of  a 
jt  >urna!istic  career  that  m<»i  papers  employ  whal  1-  called  "  ;i 
prison  editor,"  that  is,  a  man  who,  thoui;h  nominally  editor-in- 
chief,  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  hut  :;-o  to  prison  \vhen  the 
paper  ';vts  into  tnnihle.  The  real  editor,  meanwhile,  remains  an 
inn.  rowned  kimr,,  tii^urin^  <>n  the  hooks  sinipiv  as  \\  contributor. 
In  Kiel,  the  traditional  Japanese  fondness  for  dual  offices,  ha- 
eropped  up  airain  in  modem  ^uise.  Formerly  there  was  an 
Kinperor  ,}e  jure  and  an  Kmperor  */,•  /',ir/»,  there  were  nominal 
Daimyos  ;ind  the  Daimvos'  ri^ht-h.md  men  with  uhoni  lav  :il! 
the  iielual  power.  Now  tin.- re  are  real  editors  and  dummv  "prison 
editors."  ]>ut  much  practice  !ras  made  ivadv  \vriters.  Keeourse  to 
;il!e;_;'or\'.  doullc  entente,  and  other  ingenious  deviees  for  convevin^ 
"more  than  meets  the  ear,"  generally  suffices  to  keep  Japanese 
journalists  on  the  safe  side  of  the  law.  T.'kine;  one  tiring  with 
another,  it  seems  surprising  thai  anv  maii  t»f  ability  should  lie 
tempted  to  enter  the  journalistic  profession  in  Japan.  The  highest 
remuneration  i^iven  barely  exceeds  ^12  a  year:  bin  onlv  some 

loxen  inilividuals   in   the  empire  succeed   in  climbi;iL;'  to  thai 
-'idd\-  height.      1'Yom  ^"3     to  .^"50  a  year  is  the  usual  [xiy. 

The-  foreign  press  a;  ihe  "  (  )pcn  Ports"  is  prinei])alb'  in 
l-'ai^iis'i  hand-.  The  newspapers  there  published  arc-  rendered 
more  interesting  tlian  the  majority  <  <\  colonial  journals  bv  the 
('•nst.n.l  'and  striking  changes  in  Jap;inese  politics  and  social  li'e 
that  li.r.'e  to  be  ehronicledi.  Think  \\hat  a  paradise  for  the  journal- 
i>t  must  a  countrv  be  where  I  he  administrative  organisation  ha-, 
•  a  do/en  time-;  in  le>s  than  three  tlo/cn  \ea,rs,  ind 
i-vervlhiii^  else  revolves  in  similar  kaleido.scopii  fashion!  Bui 

[iaradise   has   its   drawbacks.      Fancv-frec    til!    the    \~ear    :  ~'v'y- 
.":    [iress   in    japan   saw   itself    thenceforward    subjected,   as 
a    co]          i        e    of    the  i    •  >l    treat  \'   \  <\i\  ilexes,    I 

same   disabilities   ;;s   are   imposed    on   native   ]>rinled   sj>eeLli.       Thi- 
reactionary    -tep   h:\d    been  ea^erlv  awaited   bv    the  J  ip'.mese  news- 
j.   per   men,    \\lio,    tii^u^ii   ir\'in_,r  out   foj-   more   hheriv   tliemselvi.:-.. 
•  :     .     • '  •     propped    'i         :iim"  th'-ir   f  irei-jfn    brel  'com 
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(heir  c-  'mpani-  >ns  in  misfortune,  This  is  but  human  nature:  - 
•'f\~','//>  7."--';/.9  1'ius  c7,v,v.;'C  de  force  pour  supporter  /as  r/uin.\'  a  '.nilnti." 
In  the  case  of  c.nc  important  branch  of  modern  journalism, 
i  he  Japanese  government  has  struck  a  bio\v  \vhose  results  may 
be  world-wide.  When  hostilities  \vith  Russia  broke  out  in  the 
spring  of  iyO4,  "oreign  newspaper  men  immediately  {locked  to 
Tokvo,  ea-Lrer  for  the  fray.  They  were  politely  received,  they 
were  dined,  thev  were  wined,  they  were  taken  about  the  Inland  Sea 
in  a  yacht,  and  continually  received  assurances  to  the  effect  that 
thev  would  be  allowed  to  stall  for  the  front  to-morrow  or,  at 
the  latest,  next  week  or  next  month.  "But  the  to-morrow  was  so 
long'  of  coming  that  most  of  the  correspondents,  weary  <>{  this 
endL-s-  waiting,  returned  home  angrier  and  possibly  wiser  men, 
though  not  in  martial  experience.  Some  few,  who  were  actually 
granted  a  peep  of  the  seat  of  war,  found  that  their  telegrams  to 
the  home  papers  were  so  Breath'  delayed  in  transit  through 
Korea  a-,  to  be  rendered  useless.  Evidently.  the  Japanese 
government  considers  war  correspondence  little  better  than  a 
roundabout  means  of  -assisting  the  enemy  to  a  knowledge  ol 
one's  own  military  movements.  The  experience  of  other  nations. 
from  Franco-Prussian  days  down  to  England's  big  bungle  in 
South  Africa,  was  there  to  instruct  them  :  and  they  elected  to 
safeguard  their  own  troops  at  the  risk  of  arousing  the  hostility 
of  the  foreign  press,  whose  enormous  outlay  to  procure  war  news 
had  din-  been  made  o:~  none  effect. 


No.      See 

Nobility.      The    [apane.-e   nobilit\'   may    be  called    very   old  or 


form,  it  dates  from  the  7th  July.  1884.  when  the  Chinese  titles 
of  k'i.  k>>*  hakit,  stii,  and  dan,  corresponding  respectively  to  our 
duke  (or  prince),  marquis,  count,  viscount,  and  baron,  were 
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best'- >\\ed  by  In,pe;'i,d  edict  on  a  number  of  distinguished  per- >ns. 
Bui  there  iiad  been  an  arislocraev  before.  1'roperlv  speaking, 
there  had  been  l\vo,  the  KH^I-  \vliu  were  descended  from  die 
vounu'er  sons  of  ancient  Mikad"s.  and  the  I)aimV'>-  !i<>  .vere 
the  feudal  lords  liftcil  to  title  and  wealth  by  the  <\\-<.\\\  and  by 
the  favour  of  the  Sho^-uns.  \\hen  ieiulalism  fell,  the  Paimvris 
lust  their  territorial  titles,  and  were  amalgamated  \viili  the  A~n^-: 
r.iuler  the  desiirnati.  .n  ot  /vrfwc').^1//.  or  "flowery  families."  \\hich 
is  still  the  current  name  ior  n. -biemen  generally.  irrcspecti\e  <  •!' 
what  their  panicular  ^rade  may  be.  These  aristocrats  bv  iiirth 
formed  the  nucleus  oi  the  new  nobilitv  .if  1^84.  am^n^  the  live 
grades  of  \\hich  thev  \\vre  distributed  a>.coi'diriL:  to  their  hi.-i 
and  i 'ther  claims  to  distinction.  i'''  diem  has  ^nulnalh  ^een 
.  ided  a  numb.er  of  no\v  men,  eminent  for  their  talen  -  >  r  '•  ••' 


i -f   the    first    China    '-A'ar   natural!}'    wiinessed   a  large  li     >\   new 

creati'ins.      Tiie  members  oi  the  iv  ibilitv  receive  i>en^i    n-  fn  an  '.':-*• 

list.       I'll-  .•    are  also  placed    under  special    re.-iriaion^.      !•'.  >r 

mav  not  marry  without  official  [icrmiss:  •::.      <  ". 
I'ther    hand,    the    new    Constitution   grants   to  a   certaii:   :r.::n!'Cr  •  •!" 
iliem   the   privilege  •  •!   sitting   in    the    iijiper   house  •  •''   the   Imju-ria! 

A     total     absence    o|     >nob!)i>hiie>s    towards    tlu1     :,    l'iiit\'     :-    a 
(  •  -mmendable    feature    of   tin;     fa]>anese   character.      The}'   d>  >   ..  <;. 
i;ke    !!•-    !)i'i;  isliers    and     \ankees,     "  dearlv     ]•>'•.<.•    .;    .  ird. 
li'.m    a'»'Ut,    imitate   him.   >nap  at    him    wit!)    i^i:.;^-     <  _. 

hi i.-r>  l' i  SIIP.JI    him    ;:p   in   ,1    manner  still  : .  •  •:      .      '::.       i  !tc\ 

:•;:••;>  ,ire.       ! ;;     i  heir    eve-,     "a     man  >          iiian        .     , 

\  en    -  ''  i'  •: :    ;hev    do   n-  •'.     •-•  •    nuKii     as    !.: .  .  ,<    lu-r   the 

man    i.    -    •    title  i  -r   ii"!.   and    i-xcepi    in    ]  Tin.    :  : :          rn.ik          '••••] 

'  '"     i:    'jitii  in,     :'  a'     instan<   •.     C»mu     '  )kum  ;       -    ' '  . 
"  -'•!•  '  :      •':.."     .-:!::'     Kreiicli.     '   •  '.        •  'til  1        iei  I ; ; 

.  ••  :      :.•  '       •'.<:    i  >  -me     I- 1     liiink     >  >\'    .'      this    iib>enic      •     -n<  >\>\  ;-i: 
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Numerical  Categories.      X  tun  her    has    long-    exercise 

peculiar  fascination  over  the  Far-Fastern  mind.  Furopean  lan- 
guages, no  doubt,  have  stub  expressions  as  "the  Four  Cardinal 
Virtues"  and  "the  Seven  Deadlv  Sins  :"  hut  ii  is  n<  >  part  of  our 
mcntj!  disposition  t>  >  divide  tip  and  parcel  >  >ui  almost  all  things 
visihle  an.l  invisible  into  numerical  categories  iixed  bv  unchanging 
custom,  as  is  die  case  among  the  nations  fn  an  India  eastward. 
The  Chinese  speak  oi  their  "Three  Religions,"  of  '•' the  Th:v^ 
l'V>nns  of  <  )hcdiencc,"  "the  Fi-ur  Classics,'"  "The  Five  Duties," 
'•'the  Kight  Diagram-."  "die  Fuur-and-T\venty  1'aragons  of  Filial 
Piciv."  \vhoie  pAges  i  >j  their  books  oi  reiereiKe  being  de\~oted 
to  lisis  of  expressions  of  this  kind.  The  Japanese  have  follov\x-d 
suit.  Tiiev  have  adopted  most  oi  the  Chinese  numerical  categories. 
and  have  invented  new  ones  of  their  own.  Here  are  ten  of  the 
commonest  (ten  being  the  i.!pane-c  do/en),  chosen  from  among 
many  >c<  >rc-s  : 

Tiii-:  Tii;<:  i  \'ir\v>  (^£.-^Tj.  namely.  Matsusliima  near  Sendai 
in  the  Xnrth,  Mi\'ajima  in  the  Inland  Sea,  and,  Ama-no-1  Fashidate 
''11  t!ii:  Sea  of  Japan.  The^e  are  considered  the  three  most  beautiful 
pl.ices  in  the  empire. 

THK  TMRKK  C.\\I'ITA..>  ^N:^  FIVK  I'OKTS  (^.fft JSL^)-  The 
firnu-r  are  Tokyo,  Kyoto,  and  Osaka;  the  latter  are  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Nagasaki,  Xiigata,  and  Hakodate. 

Tin-:  Fivr  iM-:.srnv.\i.s  (^"^^7).  '1'hey  are  t!ie  7th  January, 
the  jrd  March,  the  5;h  May,  the  rth  July,  and  the  i^tli  September. 
(Se 
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!  lana.   iiuti/tiii'x/ii. 

.Mala    /•  '////-  /'i  /  ,.(•<  un  (  r  . 

.lx:i-g(io   no  hana/:r 

The  /A.'^'«'  i--  the  !e--pede/,a.  i  he  t'biuii  is  idem  if.*.  .  •••.  :;h  the 
llowerinu;  eulaha  (tusuki  }.  a  beautiful  tall  Ljras-;  whkh  -wav<  in  the 
wind  and  seems  U>  iieckmi  t>  >  the  wanderer  over  ]>atlik-^  mnors. 
The  !:i{~u  is  the  jiiieraria,  \vhich  bears  masses  of  purple  blusvin. 
The  n>itt.:*hik'>  is  the  v^ild  pink:  ihe  ni/ri/!iii's/:>.  a  linv  ye!Kw 
!li'\ver.  tlie  ]>atrinia.  The  fitji-lakaiihi.  with  siivall  pink  and  \\hite 
ll')\vers,  is  die  euj'at'  >nuin.  Tl;e  a>ii-^an,  in  modern  u<iLre.  i-  the 
Convolvulus:  bu:  this  is  said  {<  >  be  an  imjioiic-vl  pla;ii.  arid  tin,.- 
~'^.2-^<!:i  of  earl  v  davs  was  pr>>bablv  either  t;.e  jiiatvx-  '•  ;•  •;:  ^r.^vli- 
tii  'rum  i  tr  el.-se  an  althea. 

j  There  arc  also  SKVKN    HKKUS   OF  SPIUM;    (^JL&)  *fc$JL)  '•    i11"' 
these    are    oi    a   more   !i'>me!\'   nature,      parsiev,   ehicknee'l.   eu  . 
,md   are  made   into  a    sort   of  thkk   sou]>.   whieli   is    c,\te;:    '•;)    the 
-event!)     dav    '  if    the    llrst   monn.    \viti.   a    vit-sv    ;-     \,;i,i:.::.:     .:f  a.ll 
•lisease.-  durin     llie  LotniiiL;'  vear.  ! 


''' 


/!,     \vhit_h     are    enumerated     a-    io!ii'V>-:      die 
uiu:iin    m1'.  •;:   -eeii    Ironi    Ishivama,     tli'1    evening    -:;<<'.v   ••:.    ii;ra- 

.    ./  '   ii  ;.   iri  an   \,d>Li-e.    d=e   '.riu'lit    skv    v.llli    a   brc-e/i1  ai   .\\\.i/m 

i',re-l!'>    .  i  i  i . :  tli1  -!'i  'irj'lil ',    '  >i"iei :;  d  idea--,      are  the  v  n-  >'  : 

•   Till     l-!.:iii    f'.Ri  vi     i--  \N-IK   '    f^-'XjJi']).    :;!!;,-  ';  :  !.!,; 

'    d:e     lanane-      .m  hiLeln-o  :    I»-u<  ••.          i    • 
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;1iL)-  These  arc  the  stamina!  collections  of  Japanese  classical 
poetry,  brought  together  by  Imperial  command  during  the  middle 
ages, •- -the  first  in  A.I).  1,05,  the  last  circa  1440. 

"Tin-:  TiiRKK-.\.\!)-Tn:KTY  PL. UTS  "  (jEL'i'jrL.f'/r)  sacred  to 
Kwannon,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

"TiiK  SIX-AND-THIRTY  PoKTicAf.  GKMUSK.S"  {J~-~-\~'s^W^Jl}- 

A  full  list  *>['  iheir  names  is  given  in  Anderson's  Catalogue  of 
y^paiit'^''  and  dliinc^c  Paintings,  p.  145. 

"'I'llK     FlI-TV-THRKK    STACKS  "      ( jS,'*^*^.?^)    "ll    the    Tokaido. 

Though  the  rail\\'av  has  done  avvav  with  the  old  Tokaido  journev 
bv  road,  these  fiftv-three  stages  will  always  remain  familiar  to 
lovers  of  Japanese  painting  in  the  colour-prints  of  Ifoknsai, 
[firoshige,  and  other  old-time  artists. 

Painting.     See  ART. 

Paper.  The  Japanese  use  paper  for  a  score  of  purposes  to 
v. Inch  we  in  the  \Ye-'t  have  never  thought  of  putting  it,  one 
reason  being  that  iheir  process  of  manufacture  leaves  uncut  the 
long  fibres  of  the  baric  from  \vhich  the  paper  is  made,  and 
consequently  renders  it  much  tougher  than  ours.  Fans,  screens, 
ami  lanterns,  sometimes  even  clothes,  are  made  of  paper.  A 
sheet  of  nice,  soft  paper  does  duty  f  >r  a  pocket-handkerchief. 
Taper  replaces  glass  \vindo\vs,  and  even  to  a  certain  extent 
the  walls  which  with  us  separate  room  from  room.  Japanese 
housemaids  do  iheir  dusting  with  little  brooms  made  of  strips 
ol  paper;  and  dabs  <  >f  soft  paper  serve,  instead  <>l  lint,  to  arrest 
bleeding.  Oil-paper  is  used  for  making  umbrellas,  rain-coats, 
lobacco-pouches,  and  air-cushions,  as  well  as  for  protecting  par- 
cels from  the  wet  in  a  manner  of  which  no  European  paper  is 
capable.  Paper  torn  into  strips  and  twisted,  tal-.es  the  place  of 
siring  in  a  hundred  minor  domestic  uses.  \\"e  have  even  seen  tin- 
traces  of  a  harness  mended  with  ii,  (hough  we  are  in  mud  to  say 
drat  the  roul!,  with  a  restive  h»rse,  was  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
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Then,  too,  there  is  the  so-called  leather  paper,  which  is  iivd  li  >r 
boxes  and  ni'  ire  recent!  v  !<  >r  dados  and  han;_dn:rs,  and  ihe  crape 
piper  in  >\v  lamiliar  abroad  as  a  material  for  doilies  iuul  illustrated 
booklets.  Japanese  writing-paper,  proper]  v  so  called,  lends  itseli' 
admirabiv  lo  the  native  brush,  but  not  to  our  pointed  pens,  \\hicii 
stick  and  splutter  in  its  porous  iibre.  Hut  a  factorv  at  Tokvo 
no\v  turns  i  nit  lar^e  < juanlilies  <  >i  111  ilc-paper  sufficient!  v  si/ed 
and  Li'la/ed  for  European  use,  aiiil  remarkable  li>r  its  untearable 
(juahtv.  Correspondents  should,  however,  abstain  fr.  an  com- 
mitting to  this  mediiinn  any  communication  delicate  in  its  nalur*- 
and  li:ible  to  be  pried  inl<>  b\-  indiscreet  eves;  for  the  envelopes 
tan  be  opened  \v:th  perfect  case,  and  shut  a^ain  \\iilmul  anv 
evidence  remaining  o|  their  ha\'in^'  been  tampered  with.  <  )ther 
machine-made  ]>a[ier  similai'  to  that  of  1 'In  rope  is  also  HMW 
manufactured  fur  the  printing  of  buoks  and  newspapers.  This 
ha^  the  advantage  <  >f  l;ein^  able  l»  recei\'e  an  improMi  >n  on 
b'.  >th  >itles,  wherea.;  Japanese  paper,  owini;' to  its  pon>sit\ ,  admits 
i  >f  liein^-  i  irinlci  1  mi  •.  me  side  <  >n!  v. 

Sever.d  plants  ;;nd  trees  (  ontribute  their  bark  to  ihe  manufacture 
of  japane.-e  papei'.  The  paper  mulberrx'  (  />nm^  -  >in'!i<i  /  ','  ,i;  •  '•''  •  i ) 
i.>  tiie  must  important  of  these;  but  the  one  most  easil\'  recognised 
bv  the  unlearned  is  the  7'lttife<t'i>rl/ii<i  /-//'I'/v/'cri/.  wl.'ich  lias  ihe 
peculkiritv  liiU  its  branclies  al\\-a\-s  di\-'.de  into  three  at  even 
articulation,  whence  ihe  Japanese  name  of  ////y^y-///, //,,-,  or  ''the 
Ihree  fi.rks.- 

Book  rscoinnienclccl.     I'   \\C     h.,f:<.  '>';  ..     '   Jaf-.n  ,  \<      .  .  •  '        .     rii>  r!i  .,  n',,!;  ,n 
\    •  ::         .  :  /    •   • 

Parkes  (Sir  Harry).      Horn  a!    Hirchill's   Iladl,   ne.ir  \\'a!.sall, 
Stallordshire,     in      |S2^,     Sir     IIai'r\'     I'arki>    was     lef;    an   orpli:in 
a'    the   a_;'e   oi    li\c,   and    canii;    out     lo    ('anioii.     v.  lien    still    a    lad, 
uudei     the     charge     of    his    kin-man,     the     I\e\.     Charles 
(iut/.lali,    a     Hi ;ss]i  .narv    and     consular   nilei^retci'    \vell-I\no\vi 
hi-     s'.'i'itin^s    on     Chinese     sul)jocts.      Sir    I  larrv    'dins   aci|uired    al 
an    i-arh     a^re    t'nat     intimate   knowledge  of  llie    Cliinese   laiu: 
and    of    ihe    nricMi'.i]    tharacter,     which    hehi-.-d     to    make   of  him 
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Sir  !  tenry  Poltinger  during  the  liiM  China  \\"ar  of  1842,  he 
occupied  in  turn  most  of  the  Chinese  consular  posts,  notablv 
that  of  Canton,  where  he  was  appointed  Commissioner  during 
the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British  troops,  lie  wa.i 
also  instrumental  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  Siam.  But  the 
ni'  'si  ^triking  episode  of  his  life  was  his  capture  bv  the  Chinese 
during  die  war  of  18^0,  when,  together  with  a  few  companions, 
he  was  sent  by  Lord  Elgin  under  a  flag  of  truce  to  sign  a  conven- 
tion of  peace  with  Prince  Tsai.  the  Chinese  Emperor's  nephew, 
but  was  treacherously  sei/cd,  cast  into  a  dungeon,  and  put  to 
the  torture.  Most  of  the  party  fell  victims  to  Chinese  barbarity  ; 
but  Sir  Harry's  unflinching  resolution  triumphed  equally  over 
torture  and  over  diplomatic  wiles,  and  he  was  eventual! v  set  free. 
In  I.S'N  he  was  appointed  .Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy 
Extraordinary  to  the  Court  of  Vedo,  which  post  lie  continued  to 
!:• 'Id  till  1885,  when  he  was  promoted  to  Peking.  His  career 
in  Japan  coincided  with  the  most  stirring  years  of  modern 
Japanese  history.  lie  even  helped  to  mould  that  history.  \\  hen. 
at  the  beginning  of  the  civil  war  of  iS^)8,  all  his  diplomatic 
colleagues  were  inclined  to  support  the  ShGgun.  Sir  I  tarry,  better 
informed  than  they  as  to  the  historical  rights  of  the  Mikado  and 
the  growing  national  feeling  in  favour  of  supporting  those  rights, 
throw  'die  whole  weight  of  British  influence  into  the  loyal  side 
against  tin:  rebels;-  not  only  so,  but  he  carried,  his  reluctant 
colleagues  with  him. 

Sir  Harrv  was  alwav>  a  staunch  >upporter  of  his  country's 
commercial  interests,  and.  a  believer  in  the  "gunboat  policy"  of 
his  master.  Lord  Palmcrston.  Ilis  outspoken  threats  earned  \'<  >v 
him  the  dread  and  dislike  of  the  Japanese  during  his  sojourn 
m  Japan.  But  no  sooner  had  he  quitted  Tokyo,  than  they 
bc-'j-.in  i"  acknowledge  th.it  hi-  hi^h-handed.  policy  had  been 
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expressed  !>v  a  hi^h  Japanese  official,  \\lio  said  l»  .  :';•'•;  i  • -\ 
the  present  \\riter:  "Sir  i  larrv  IVirkes  \vas  the  onlv  foreigner  in 
Japan  '  hoiii  v,e  could  not  t\visl  r<  >und  our  litl  er."  Bui 

courage,   talent,   and    patriotism  were  no;  Sir  Harrv's  onl\-    ;iilcs   io 
lasting     lame.        \\  e    like    him    better    ^:iii   as  a    prat-tiea;    ; 
thropist    labouring    for    the  ^ood,   not   merely   of  his  o\vn   people, 
iml   of  aliens.      1!.-    i;    was   who   persuaded   the    Japanese   ;  • 
•..'.ccinatii MI.    \\ith  the   re>ii'ii    that    whereas  the  percentage  i<f  poek- 
pitted    pers.  in>    \va<    enormous  i.nh    a   ([u.iner  of  a    (.enu:r\'    a^o. 
>ufli   disti^iircin'jnt    i-   no\v  scareelv   ni'nv  coniiii"  >n   than  ai  ii  'ine. 
L' 'L  k-hi 'Spiials    were    iinother    o|    In-,    creations,     i>     •    .- 
'.nrau.1    lighthouse    s\'stem     v,  iikh    ha>    so    ^reatlv    less  n 
iL'e  !•!   sliij i\\'reek   ( >n   ti.i>   daiiL^erous    (.o.ist,      \\  e  i  nil    i  M. 
;    dnvc  items    an     >: ' .    -^Lore,      en-  iiiLjl]  perhaps.  ih<  >u^\}.  \»  in  lie, tie 
the   itifference    i'et'.veen    this    triilv    LiTcat    man   and    the  -u;r,\'  }•  ,•  ... 

i-lveii     ii'-'.v.     some     l\\entv     \e;'.;^     alter     lii.-,    ;;;-.,,  pj^  ,.  i\.-.'.  ••    !;••  .in 
!.'•:,"-••;  lene.     he    i'.rhisli    ivsidef.S   ii      !    ;     • 

th'.'V    ai'  >ne.    i  ait  the  "  '  ••'.••]  han-  i-      •  >!"  all  nat  ii  inadili' 
•   i    :    >id    his    meiir  >r\      I     '.'.       I  I    '  •     •  liti-n.     under    i-\er\      •;. 

>s,  iis.     li,;\e    ".<•    MII!     heard     die    c'Xtdamatii  >u,     "(^h!    ;•  •!'   ,:n 
ii]    >ir    I  i  irr\     !  'ark'  -  '.          I'.u         •     in-line    1 
Hi]     rixiii^     tuade    |.\-     '.icai     people    are    sometiiiKS   ii; 

!  •    !  :  -'••,.:..'!::  i  •  ill     to    I'e, ll 

.     pel  lid '.     i  •  -:iip'  :  :'i    i"''-:'!:      ]  •  .  -    im 

•     .       '  .       I:                          U'    'n          '  v  '•    I'eyi  ii  lil:<  >1.  ;-e.  1     .  l;j 

;  •  •       :  -    ;.•     i  -  •    .    •  i  •    :  .'  .         .                ,:>-'  •    i'.        I'iii-r       :: 

-     „•;•••  il  [ijii             .-•'•' 

•i  -  :  biM   mil  ler  e\i-;in     •     nditit  >n^,  lie 

!  .,-    i  it;i'  1 1        i  'I'-iiip'  »t"nliarv.'      .  ;'ii  ".  ii'.i  !i  ihe  ui]  <''.••'.'.,•.'..       •   , .      \ 
.,-..,'.•     ;•  i  i      .     iiiin  i!lv  di    •  ir.;ti-  :. 
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to  the  position  of  a  clerk,  \vhose  work  it  is  i.o  translate  cvpher 
telegrams  which  make  of  himself  a  mere  cypher.  The  field  is  n<> 
longer  open  for  original  thought  and  daring  action:  there  is  n<  > 
longer  any  responsibility  to  take,  for  every  point  must  he  referred 
home.  Only  the  outward  show  survives,  -  the  grand  house, 
the  elaborate  dinners  to  A;.v  c/icrs  collegucs,  the  congratulatory 
visits  on  various  august  occasions,  perhaps  an  occasional  chance 
of  snatching  some  snippet  of  a  ''concession"  for  railway  iron, 
or  what  not,  for  his  nationals.  But  that  is  all,  and  Sir  Harry 
I'arkes  himself,  if  brought  to  life  again,  could  scarcely  do  more. 
\Vhat  has  happened  in  japan  has  happened  simultaneously 
all  over  the  world.  In  time,  we  suppose,  the  fate  which  has 
overtaken  so  manv  other  venerable  institutions  will  overtake  the 
diplomatic  career: — it  will  die  a  natural  death,  drop  out  of 
modem  life,  becar.se  no  longer  suited  to  modern  conditions. 

Took  recommended.      The  Lift  »f  -SVV  Harry  Parkt-s,  by  S.  Lane-Poolo  uml  !•".  V. 
!  >ick  ins. 

Perry  (Commodore).  Matthew  Caibraith  L'erry,  Commodore 
in  the  United  States  Xavv,  \\as  born  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island, 
in  the  vear  1794,  and  died  at  Xew  York  in  iS^S.  In  the  naval 
circles  of  Ins  dav,  1'errv's  name  was  well-known  as  that  of  an 
upright  and  energetic  officer:  but  his  title  to  lasting  fame  rests 
on  his  having  been  the  man  who  opened  japan  to  the  world. 
Various  attempts,  American  and  others,  had  been  previous! v  made 
in  order  to  attain  an  end  so  desirable  on  commercial  grounds,  so 
necessarv  for  the  protection  of  shipwrecked  mariners.  Liberalism, 
too,  was  then  in  the  air.  Unrestricted  international  intercourse  was 
at  that  time  regarded  bv  all  Christian  nations  as  an  indispu- 
table right,  a  sacred  duly.  Americans  could  with  some  good 
grace,  or  at  least  without  breach  of  logic,  insist  on  the  door  o| 
Kastern  Asia  being  Hung  open  to  them:  for  they  had  not  yei 
begun  to  bjrrica.de  themselves  behind  a  ( 'hinese  \\all  of  exelu- 
sivcncss. 

In  julv,  1^3,  Commodore  Perry's  lleet  anchored  off  l.'raga, 
a  i"'rt  at  the  entrance  of  Vedo  B.iv.  Selling  aside  al!  the  obstacles 
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which  japane.se  astuteness  sought  {•  >  place  1:1  hi-.  \\  tv.  1'errv 
delivered  {•>  the  representatives  of  the  Shc^ani  tin-  letter  of 
President  Fillimorc  demanding  the  establishment  of  international 

rcl.ui'  'I;-.  Then  he  steamed  a\\'a\'  ID  LiKhu  and  ('!:ina.  Next 
spring  he  returned  f>r  an  answer.  The  answer  took  tin-  shape 
ui  fapan's  lirsl  foreign  treatv,  \\hkh  was  signed  at  Kami  iwa  mi 
the  jji.st  March.  is"^.  I!\'  ihis  tivalv  the  JHIII^  of  Sliinii  >da  anil 
llaknJate  were  o]>ened  ID  American  trade,  aiul  ^n  nl  treatment 
pniini-eJ  ID  sliijiwveekei]  American  mariners.  Such  were  llie  lirsl- 
f'niiis  .ifthc  triunr.'h  Dver  ].!]>an'>  s;u!'li'ini  rel'u>.il  ID  recD^nise  the 
existence  of  tlie  uiitsiile  world.  Treaties  with  the  other  nations  oi 
C'liri^-iendoin,  and  a  revolution  \\!iieh.  after  plun^in^  lap, in  into 
Confusion  and  bloodshed,  has  regenerated  on  Western  lines  all  her 
institutions,  ideas,  and  asms,  tins,  which  n  lake--  so  K-\\  words 
to  sav.  hut  \\hiih  implies  >o  iiiuih,  i>  the  result  o;  \\hai  Peri1, 
\va>  instrumental  in  doju^.  M.mv  iliin-x  precious  to  the  love; 
of  art  and  antiquhv  peri>hed  in  the  process.  For  <  Md  f.ijian 
was  like  ,'n  ovstL-r  :  ID  oj.en  it  \\as  to  kill  it. 

I'crrv    liein^'   thus   a    hero,    ij.ncv   and    m\'ih    li.ue    ilread\    : 
'  •   _  ulier   round    h;^   name.      1'iitriotic   writers   have   discoursed   on 
11  llie    m<  >ral     u'lMiideur    of    his    peacelul    iriumph."   ,u;d    ha\e  e\en 
-'  pne   M  i   iar  as    to   trv    {>  •   _'•  •'    \.c<  <\  ile   to  hel  I    the    ]ap 

njox'ed  kniiLklin^   under  to   him.      '1'he  erection  in    i<,    i. 
Limul    in'ernationa!    reioieinn's.   oi  a  memorial  on  the  spot  wheie  the 
(  'oiiim     •   ii'i    landed.    '   ill     is>i>]    die  m  vthopu-i1    ;  m  ^  e>s,  ii  men 
'.  '     '        i  in  umsta.rice  that   tliis   mem>  n'i  d    wa>   ]  >r<  <\  po-rii.   u>  >; 

IPV   ;ii'-    Japanese,    l-tn    !i\    aai    Aiii'.-rican    siii'vi\oroi  l'errv\  exjiedi 
:.'•:;.      ' :      '  '  "    the    |apane>e    j.  >\  ernmeni  -    -.hare    in  l        : 

pin       ill       '"  i\\  inic  of  Ameri  'Hicial  lead..       i  '<  rr\  '  • 

pi-n.rml  lr:umjih  onl  v  in  a  «  aiai  lircstii  al  >cii>e,  analogous  [..ilia; 
of  N  maxim  •  "  i  :•  •  :  '.•••.•  •  '.-  •  •:•,  ' 

I'o      •        .••'•..    I'errv    triumphed  .'    nin-; 

_'.    '  nit,    mterlv    tnij  irej  lared,    and    insulin  i^ntlv    armed 
Ja]     :.'•••••,•••,    ; :."::'    •••;.-•..         i  '     not     ;];.e    his    ,     • 

.,  ,  .  !|;     .;; 
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i',"  using  them  were  too  evidently  genuine  to  he  salelv  disregarded 
l>v  those  \vlio  lav  at  his  mercv.  His  own  ^arralil'ti  is  explicit 
on  this  point.  Xor  shall  we,  at  least,  blame  him.  Perry  was 
a  naval  officer,  and  he  acted  with  the  vigour  of  a  naval  officer, 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  and.  at  the  same  time 
bringing  to  hear  on  the  situation  the  tact  of  a  born  diplomatist. 
The  event  shows  that  the  "gunboat  policy,"  so  often  decried  bv 
amiable  but  misinformed  persons,  is  real:}'  and  trnlv  a  policv 
well-suited  to  certain  times  and  places, — to  circumstances  in 
which  any  other  method  of  action  is  liable  to  be  interpreted  as 
.1  sign  (.if  weakness.  Might  is  right  in  man;.-  cases.  The  "gunboat 
policv'  is  the  only  one  which  is  understood  by  a  semi-civilised 
( Menial  power,  such  as  (apan  then  was  and  remained  for  .several 
years  after.  \\"e  therefore  give  I'errv  all  honour.  As  for  the 
sentimental  gloss  which  has  been  laid  over  his  actions,  few  will 
probably  be  found  to  pav  anv  heed  to  it. 

Books  recommended,      \arrafi--a    cf  tt;e    I'.xJ^tUiio;:     - 
nm/cr  Commodore  /'•;-;;:•,  by  IVrry  ;uv!   If.-uvks,   Vol.   l.—.Ua. 


Philosophy.  The  Japanese  have  never  had  a  philosophy 
of  their  own.  Formerly  they  bowed  down  before  the  shrine  of 
(.Ymfucius  or  of  \Vang  Yang  Ming.*  Thev  now  bow  down  before 
the  shrine  of  Herbert  Spencer  or  of  Xietsche.  Their  philosophers 
(so-called)  have  been  mere  expositors  of  imported  ideas.  The 
names  of  the  principal  old-fashioned  ones  will  be  found  on  page 
103.  In  our  own  day,  a  new  light  arose  in  the  person  ol  Fukts- 
xawa  Yukichi.  tlu;  "Sage  of  Mita,"  thus  called  from  the  dis'.rki 
of  Tokvo  in  \\hich  he  latterly  resided.  So  wide-spread  i<  the 
influence  exercised  bv  this  remarkable  man  ihat  no  account  oi 
fapan,  however  brief,  would  be  complete  \\ithoiu  some  reference 
to  his  life  and  opinions. 

Horn  in  is^  and  dving  in  i  ^  i.  Fuku/awa's  youtli  coincided 
v>ith  the  period  of  ferment  inaugurated  bv  the  firs!  contact  with 
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foreigners,  his  mature  age  with  the  settlement  oi  all  the  institutions 
that  go  to  make  up  modern  japan.  lie  was  a  Samurai  from 
one  of  the  southern  provinces,  poor,  and  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age.  "But  he  made  his  way  iirst  to  Osaka,  where  Dutch 
was  taught  in  semi-privacy  under  plea  of  the  stud}'  oi"  medicine, 
l hen  in  1858  to  Yedo.  One  of  the  most  striking  pages  in  his 
striking  A;iti>!>i<>^m/>hv  is  where  he  tells  of  his  disappointment 
on  discovering,  by  a  visit  to  the  then  infant  settlement  of  Yoko- 
hama, that  the  language  current  among  the  merchants  was  not 
Dutch.,  but  Fn'_dish.  Nothing  daunted,  he  tackled  the  new  task. 
At  that  period,  anti-foreign  feeling  still  ran  high:  all  persons 
who  showed  any  leaning  towards  alien  wavs  were  ip*>  f,ic[n 
suspects  liable  to  personal  violence.  Nevertheless,  translations  oi 
various  foreign  works  and  documents  had  gradually  become  a 
necessity  of  the  times.  Fuku/awa  undertook  them,  and  made 
himself  so  useful  that  he  was  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  iirst 
embassy  which  was  sent  abroad  in  iSAo.  But  on  returning  to 
his  native  shores,  he  thenceforth  steadily  declined  all  connection 
wiiii  officialdom,  and  resinned  never  more  to  drop  it  the1  self- 
imposed  task  of  enlightening  his  countrymen,  detaching  them 
from  Orientalism.  Furopeanising  them,  or,  it  might  be  better 
said.  Americanising  them,  — -for  America  was  ever  his  cynosure 
among  Western  lands.  The  democracy  which  he  had  found 
there,  the  simple-  family  life,  and  also,  it  must  be  owned,  the 
common-sense  empiricism,  the  "  Franklinism  "  (if  one  may  so 
stvle  it)  of  America  exactly  suited  his  keen,  practical,  but  some- 
what pedestrian  intellect.  The  strong  devotional  bent  of  Anglo- 
Saxoiidom  struck  no  sympathetic  chord  in  his  heart.  lie 
al \\avs  regarded  religion  as  mere  leading-strings  tor  the  ignorant. 
Spencer's  agnostic  philosophy  attracted  him  on  its  negative  side: 
but  ahnosj  his  whole  activity  displayed  itsc-lf  in  a  utilitarian 
direction.  in  teaching  his  countrymen  ln>w  to  construct  electric 
batteries,  how  to  found  cannon,  how  to  study  such  practical 
-(•.••nt  es  a>  :;eographv  and  elementary  phvsies,  to  aeijinre  such 
.1  •  ledire  t  om  >Tnhr_r  foreign  institutions  as  uniid  be  put  to  u-e 
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in  money-making,  to  lead  decent,  self-respecting  lives,  b  >  discard 
foolish  old  customs,  to  diffuse  well-being  throughout  the  nation 
hv  levelling  ranks, —  he  himself  giving  the  example,  for  he  dropped 
his  Samurai  privileges,  and  l)ecame  a  mere  commoner,  and.  as 
a! read v  noticed,  uniformlv  rejected  all  official  preferments  and 
emoluments.  lie  it  \vas  \vh<>  first  introduced  into  Japan  the 
practice  of  lecturing  and  public  speaking,  li  >r  \vliich  severed  of 
his  most  progressive  contemporaries  had  declared  the  Japanese 
language  unfit.  I  fe  it  \vas  who  led  the  way  in  fitting  the  language 
better  still  to  hear  its  new  resjv  .-nsibiiities  bv  coining  equivalents 
for  English  technical  terms.  .Besides  composing,  compiling. 
trar;s!atin^.  paraphrasing,  and  abridging  a  whole  library  of  books 
and  editing  a  popular  newspaper,  Fukuzawa  occupied  himself 
with  th.e  foundation  and,  supervision  of  a  school,  which  became 
famous  throughout  the  land  under  the  name  of  Keio  (lijiku.  - 
a  school  in  both  senses  of  the  word,  as  an  educational  institution 
and  as  a  centre  of  intellectual  and  social  influence.  On  this 
school  l\l<  mind  impressed  itself  so  powerfuliv  during  a  period 


closely  suited  the  needs  of  a  rising  generation  which  had  broken 
with  its  entire  past,  the  numbers  who  (locked  to  learn  of  him 
were  consequently  so  great  and  so  easily  moulded,  that  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  call  Fuku/awa  the  intellectual  father  of  more 
than  half  'he  men  who  now  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country. 
There;;:  lies  die  importance  of  his  life-work;  for  though  loealh 
lauded  as  a  thinker,  Fuku/awa  was  far  more  of  a  worker.  lake 
the  French  encyclopedists,  he  laboured  for  universal  cnlighien- 
inenl  and.  for  social  reform.  Hi,  "philosophy"  was  not  original, 
and  amounted  at  best  lo  little  more  than  an  amiable  optimism 
of  .i  utilitarian  cast.  Hut  such  as  it  was,  die  leading  minds 
among  his  countrymen  have  adopted  ii. 

Fuku/.awa  >  success  as  an  author  was  phenomenal.      His  separate 
\vi.-rks.     is    Usiiailv   enumerated,    amount    to    >;,    making    i  ::  ^    vol- 
umes,   if  \vhich,    between    1863   aiul    i^'vv    lu'    'oss   than  3,51:.':: 
co'i'.es,   .  ,.;•   ~,j.iic-,  volumes,    had    been    issued     from    the    iire^s. 
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iHit  some  of  his  be.~t-kno\vn  productions  arc  omitted  :V  •::.  this 
count,  because  posterior  to  the  year  1^/3.  Such  arc-  the  .:///')- 
7>!0ifrjf-/i\'*  alreadv  cited,  of  \vhich  seventeen  editions  have  alrcadv 
appeared,  the  /////,'•/•••<••/  A'vx.TvT  of  \vhich  there  have  been  no 
less  than  thirtv-il  >ur  editions,  and  three  or  four  others.  Indeed,  >o 
voluminous,  were  liis  writings  that  he  early  found  it  advantage.  >us 
to  keep  a  [)rinting-oilicc  for  his  o\vn  use.  'l\\"o  causes  united 
to  lirjn.LT  about  this  result.  One  was  the  (to  a  Japanese  public) 
noveltv  and  interest  o|  the  subjects  treated  :  the  other  \vas  an 
excejttionally  lucid  stvle.  L;uku/a\va  tells  i;s  himse:'.  in  the 
Introduction  to  his  collected  \vorks,  that  his  constant  endeavour 
had  been  to  \vrite  so  clearlv  that  "not  onh'  everv  unedm  itc-d 
tradesman  or  pcnsant  should  understand  him  perfectly,  <\\\  hat 
even  a  servant-i^irl  fresh  from  the  country,  chancing  to  hear  i 
passage  read  aloud  bv  some  « >ne  on  the  other  side  oi  \\  screen, 
should  carrv  av/av  a  jj^ood  general  notion  of  tin:  sense.'  A:  I 
adds  that  he  had  been  in  the  liabit  of  -ul'inittin^  his  \vritin:  i  < 
'die  test  oj  c'omreliension  bv  a  neiiiiDourini  oor  \vonian  ..nd 


\Vc        t;M  remind    him    that    \ve    <et    '.nit   bv  liintin^'  that,    t'th 
>rd    "  phil">   [ihv "   ma\    be      nind    in    Japanese     Iicti'0 

:i:;,_    itsell    is   scarcelv    Japanese.       Ii    we    a-k    him.    th'-n-!..re. 
to    put     up    with    a    make-hift,    ihai     is    no    more    than    v. h.;    die 

be-  h  LV,  i.  ;  [MI  iih   :    .  . 
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decided  talent  lor  learning  foreign  tongues,  the  speech  of  the 
most  numerous  body  of  foreigners— the  English  has  come  to  be 
the  medium  of  intercourse.  It  is  not  pure  English,  but  English 
in  that  modified  form  known  as  "Pidgin-English.'"*  In  Japan, 
where  the  conditions  are  reversed,  we  have  "  Pidgin- Japanese "' 
as  the  fx7/i>/'s  in  which  new-comers  soon  learn  to  make  known 
their  wants  to  coolies  and  lea-house  girls,  and  which  serves  even 
as  the  vehicle  for  grave  commercial  transactions  at  the  open  ports. 
A  Yokohama  resident  of  old  days.  Mr.  Hoffman  Atkinson,  made 
up  a  most  entertaining  little  ho<  >k  on  this  subject,  entitling 
it  £.\'crc/^c'^  in  ///<'  Yokohama  JJialffl;  but  its  humour  cannot 
be  fullv  appreciated  except  by  those  to  whom  real  Japanese  is 
film  i  liar. 

In  the  dialect  under  Consideration,  a  "lawyer"  is  called 
consul-bobbery-shli),  a  ''dentist'"  is  ha-daikusan  ( literal! v  "tooth 
carpenter"),  a  '•lighthouse"  is  fiine-Juiiken-sitrainpan-nai-rosoku,  a 
•'  marine  insurance  survevor  is  siint/iipaii-fuHV-/iaikcn-(!anna-sa/i, 
and  so  on. 

Pilgrimages.  The  reputation  of  most  Japanese  shrines  is 
bounded  bv  a  somewhat  narrow  hori/on.  The  Yedo  folk  the 
Eastern  Japanese-  make  pilgrimages  to  Nariia,  and  up  Fuji  and 
Ovama.  Devout  native--  of  the  centra!  provinces  round  Kvoto 
repair  to  the  great  monastery  of  Kova-san,  or  perform  what  is 
termed  the  "tour  of  the  holv  places  of  Yamato  "  (I'lvnalD-mcgm'i), 
including  such  celebrated  temples  as  Aliwa,  Hase,  and  Tunomine  ; 
and  thev  also  constitute  the  majority  of  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Sun-Goddess  in  Ise.  The  religious  centre  of  Shikoku  is 
a  place  called  Kompira  or  Kotohira  :  in  the  North  (hat  rank 
belongs  to  the  sacred  island  uf  Kinkwa-xan,  while  the  Inland  Sea 
has  another  sacred  and  most  lovelv  bland-  Mivajima  where 
none  are  ever  allowed  either  to  be  born  or  to  be  buried,  and 
where  the  tame  deer,  protected  bv  a  gentle  pietv,  come  and  feed 
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out  of  the  stranger's  hand.  But  some  of  the  greatest  shrines 
have  branches  in  other  provinces.  Kompira  has  a  branch  in  most 
Japanese  cities;  the  great  Kvoto  temple  of  the  fox-deitv  Jnari 
has  a  branch  in  almost  everv  village.  Again  there  are  shrines 
whose  very  nature  is  multiple.  Such,  for  instance,  are  the  Thirty- 
three  Holy  Places  of  Kwannon,  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

Pilgrimages  are  generally  of  a  social  nature.  There  exist 
innumerable  pious  associations  called  /(•>>  or  koju,  whose  members 
contribute  each  a  cent  or  two  a  month,  and  then,  when  the  proper 
time  of  vear  comes  round,  a  certain  number  of  persons  are  chosen 
bv  lot  to  represent  the  rest  at  the  shrine  of  their  devotion,  all 
expenses  being  defrayed  out  of  the  common  fund,  \\hen  these 
representatives  form  a  considerable  band,  one  of  them,  who  has 
made  the  pilgrimage  before,  acts  as  leader  and  cicerone,  recounting 
to  his  gaping  audience  the  legend  of  each  minor  shrine  that  is 
passed  on  the  way,  and  otherwise  assisting  and  controlling  the 
brethren.  The  inns  to  be  put  up  at  on  the  road  are  mostly  fixed 
by  custom,  a  flag  or  wooden  board  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  pilgrim  association  being  hung  up  over  the  entrance.  Inns 
are  proud  to  displav  manv  such  authentic  signs  ot  constant 
patronage',  and  visitors  to  japan  will  often  notice  establishments 
whose  \\hole  front  is  thus  adorned.  As  a  general  rule,  the  pilgrims 
wear  no  special  garb  :  but  those  bound  for  Fuji,  Ontake,  or  other 
high  mountains,  mav  be  distinguished  bv  their  white  clothes  and 
verv  1m rail  and  .sloping  straw  hats.  While  making  the  ascent,  thev 
often  ring  a  bell  and  chant  an  invocation  which,  being  interpreted, 
signifies,  "Mav  our  six  senses  be  [Hire,  and  'die  weather  on  the 
honourable  mountain  be  fair. ":| 

The  Japanese,  as  has  been  often  remarked,  take  their  religion 
lightly.  Ise  and  other  favourite  goals  of  piety  are  equally  noted 
for  the  distractions  which  thev  provide  of  an  evening.  Xor  is 
much  eiKjuirv  made  into  the  doctrines  held  at  anv  special  shnne. 
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Kompira  was  Buddhist  and  is  now  Shinto,  having  been  made 
so  by  order  of  government  during  the  present  reign.  But  the 
pilgrims  ilock  there  all  the  same,  the  sanctity  of  the  name  of 
the  shrine  overbalancing  anv  lapses  in  the  theology  of  the  priests. 
Xor  need  this  be  matter  for  wonderment,  seeing  that  the  pilgrim 
ranks  are  recruited  almost  exclusively  Irom  the  peasant  and 
artisan  classes,  whose  members  scarcelv  realise  that  Buddhism 
and  Shinto  are  two  separate  cults,  and  are  prepared  to  pay  equal 
respect  to  all  the  superhuman  powers  that  be.  When  tradesmen 
of  anv  standing  join  a  pilgrim  association,  they  mostly  do  so 
in  order  to  extend  their  business  connection,  and  to  see  new 
places  cheaplv  and  sociably. 

People  who  remember  the  "good  old  times,"  assert  that 
pilgrimages  are  on  the  wane.  Probably  this  is  true.  The  in- 
tluence  of  religion  has  been  weakened  bv  the  infiltration  of  Western 
ideas  of  "  progress  "  and  material  civilisation.  risen,  too,  taxation 
weighs  far  more  heavilv  than  •  >i  yore,  so  that  there  is  less  money 
to  spend  «>n  non-essentials.  Still  many  thousands  ol  persons, 
mostly  pilgrims,  annually  ascend  Fuji;  over  S.oc:  pilgrims  went 
up  Nantai-zan  this  summer,  and  the  concourse  of  worshippers 
at  the  temple  of  Ikeganii  near  Tokvo  is  so  great  that  on  the  last 
annual  festival  for  which  we  have  statistics,  over  >i,ooo  persons 
passed  through  the  wicket  at  the  suburban  railwav  station,  where 
the  daily  average  is  only  some  2,000.  Many,  doubtless,  were 
mere  holiday-makers,  and  the  scene  in  the  grounds  was  that 
of  a  great  holiday-making.  The  happy  crowds  trot  off  to  amuse 
themselves,  and  just  do  a  little  bit  of  praving  incidentally,— give 
a  tap  at  the  gong,  and  (ling  a  copper  into- the  box,  so  as  to 
be  sure  of  being  on  the  right  side.  They  are  ten  thousand  miles 
away  from  Benares,  and  from  Mecca,  and  from  the  Scotch  Kirk. 

The  holy  objects  which  Japanese  pilgims  go  out  for  to  see 
and  to  bow  down  before,  belong  exactlv  to  the  same  category 
as  the  holy  objects  of  Christian  devotion,  modified  only  bv  local 
colouring.  Minute  fragments  of  the  cremated  body  of  a  Buddha 
(these  are  called  shiiri),  footprints  of  a  Buddha,  images  and 
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pictures  by  famous  ancient  saints,  such  as  the  Abbot  Kobo 
Daishi  aiul  Prince  Shotoku  Taishi,  whose  activitv  in  this  direc- 
tion was  phenomenal  if  legend  can  at  all  be  trusted,  1ml v  swords, 
holv  garments,  wells  that  never  run  drv,  statues  so  lifelike 
that  when  struck  bv  an  impious  hand,  blood  has  been  known 
to  flow  fr<>ni  the  wound,— these  things  and  things  like  these  are 
what  will  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  traveller  curious  to  prv 
into  the  arcana  of  Japanese  piety. 
Book  recommended.  Occult  J,i>>an,  l.y  Purcivnl  I.nwt-11. 

Pipes.  The  diminutive  pi]>es  of  modern  Japan  are  but  one 
aiming  the  innumerable  instances  of  the  tcndencv  of  Japanc.-e 
taste  towards  small  things.  To  jud_:e  from  the  old  pictures  that 
have  been  preserved,  the  first  Japanese  pipes  must  have  been 
as  lari^e  as  walking-sticks,  \\liereas  those  now  used  _;ive  a  man 
but  three  \\hills.  Alter  the  third,  whiff,  the  wee  pellet  of  ignited 
tobacco  becomes  a  lierv  ball,  loose,  and  readv  to  leap  from  the 
pipe  at  a  breath:  and  \\heiwer  it  falls,  it  pierces  holes  like  a 
rcd-h'  'i  shot.  Hut  the  expert  Japanese  smoker  raivlv  thus  disgraces 
himself,  lie  at  once  empties  the  contents  of  the  mouthpiece 
into  a  section  of  Ivamboo ///(f/ -////•// which  is  kept  for  the  purpose, 
somewhat  afier  the  fashion  of  a  spittoon.  Not  so  the  foreigner 
ambitious  of  Japoni>iuL,r  himself.  I/i'  begins  his  new  smoking 
career  b\  burning"  small  round,  holes  in  cven/thini;"  near  him,  -the 
mats,  the  cushions,  and  especially  his  own  clothes. 

The  pipe  nun1  be  made  either  of  metal  only,  or  of  bamboo 
with  metal  at  either  end.  the  bowl  and  the  mouthpiece.  The 
metal  conniionlv  emp!o\ed  is  brass,  but  sihcr  is  more  fashion- 
able: and  as  massive  silver  would  be  inconveniently  hcavv,  the 
pi, in  followed  is  to  engrave  and  inlav  it  elaborately,  thereby 
both  li^hlenin^  the  a.rtii  le  and  heautifvin^  it.  A  really  line  pip./ 
ma\-  LOSI  as  mu<  h  as  thirtv  yn/i,  and  will  be  handed  do\\n  as 
an  heirloom.  A  friend  of  the  present  writer  has  (olleitcd  over 
a  hundred  sort-,,  raiiLriiiLr  from  >IK  h  artistic  triumphs  dov,  n  to 
the  live  -•  -i  pipe  of  the  nav\v  or  the  navvy's  wife,  for  in 
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smoking,  if  in  nothing  else,  Japanese  manners  sanction  complete 
equalilv  between  the  sexes. 

Around  the  pipe  as  an  evolutional'}"  centre,  a  whole  intricate 
and  elegant  little  world  of  smoking  furniture  and  smoking 
etiquette  has  come  into  existence.  There  is  the  ttibako-ire,  or 
tobacco-pouch, — as  far  removed  in  its  daintv  bcaulv  from  the 
cheap  gutta-percha  atrocities  of  Europe  as  a  butterfly  is  from 
a  blunderbuss, — the  nclsuke,  or  carved  button,  used  to  attach 
the  pouch  to  the  owner's  girdle,  and.  above  all  the  kibako- 
IDJI,  or  smoking-box,  which  contains  a  brazier  and  other  imple- 
ments. In  aristocratic  houses  the  smoking-box  is  sometimes 
lacquered,  and  the  bra/ier  is  of  plated  or  solid  silver.  A  specially 
light  and  graceful  kind  is  that  invented  for  use  in  theatres,  and 
arranged  so  as  to  be  easily  carried  in  the  hand.  The  smoker 
before  whom,  on  a  winter's  day,  is  placed— let  us  say— a  hand- 
some bronxe  bra/ier  to  warm  his  hands  and  light  his  pipe  at, 
must  not  empty  the  pipe  into  it  by  knocking  the  metal  head 
upon  the  rim.  He  must  insert  the  leather  tlap  of  his  tobacco- 
pouch  between  the  pipe  head  and  the  bra/ier,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  tapping  of  the  former  from  making  a  dent  in  the 
bronxe.  The  introduction  of  European  costume  among  the 
upper  classes  has  entailed  certain  modifications  in  the  smoking 
paraphernalia.  The  tobacco-pouch  has  been  reshaped  so  as  to 
accommodate  itself  to  a  breast  or  side-pocket,  and  the  little  pipe 
itself  has  been  shortened  so  as  to  be  enclosed  in  the  pouch,  much 
as  a  pencil  is  enclosed  in  a  pocket-book.  The  old  plan  was  for 
the  pipe  to  be  carried  at  the  girdle  in  a  case  of  its  own.  These 
innovations  have  happilv  not,  as  in  so  manv  other  cases,  been 
attended,  with  loss  of  beaut v.  On  the  contrary,  charmingly 
designed  articles  have  sprung  into  existence,  and  are  all  the 
more  interesting  f<  >r  their  novcltv. 

To  clean  a  Japanese  pipe  is  an  art  in  itself.  One  plan  is  to 
heat  the  pipe  head  in  the  charcoal  of  the  bra/ier,  and  then  blow 
out  the  refuse;  but  this  method  corrodes  the  metal  of  a  fine  pipe. 
Such  must  be  cleaned  bv  means  of  a  twist  (knynri)  of  fine,  tough 
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paper,  which  is  passed  up  the  stem  and  pulled  out  through  the 
head,  the  operation  bein^r  repeated  until  all  the  nicotine  has 
been  removed.  An  industry  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection 
is  that  of  workmen  who  replace  \vorn-out  bamboo  pipe-stems  bv 
new  ones,  of  any  desired  length.  The  stems  are  now  often 
beautifully  speckled  in  imitation  of  tortoise-shell,  porcupine 


Must  it  be  revealed,  in  tone  lusion.  thai  in  vulgar  circles  the 
piii'-.  besides  its  legitimate  use.  occasionally  serves  as  a  domestic 
rod.'  'I  he  child,  or  possibly  the  daughter-in-law,  \\  ho  has  tnven 
cause-  for  an^c-r  to  that  redoubtable  empress,  the  O^^in.  <>r 
"(irannv."  before  whom  the  whole  household  trembles,  mav 
receive  a  severe  blow  from  the  metal-tipped  pipe,  or  even  a 
whole  yiillev  of  blows,  after  which  the  old  ladv  resumes  her 
smoke.  (See  also  Article  fin  TOHAO  o. ) 

Poetry,      Japanese  prosod}',   though  exceptionally   simple,   has 

interest  in  the  eves  of  specialists,  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
indisputably  original  prodp.ctioiis  (if  the  Japanese  minil.  There 
is  no  rhvme.  no  wei^hinj;'  of  syllables,  as  in  ( 'hina  and  other 
lands  further  to  the  west.  Ail  syllables  count  alike.  The  rule  is 
that  lines  of  -  syllables  and  7  syllables  mu-t  alternate.  lies  ides 
thi-,.  there  must  b<-  an  additional  line  of  7  syllables  at  the  end. 
'Ili.i'  is  all.  "Stan/as.  ''cantos,  etc.,  are  things  entirely  un- 
known.  Thus,  Japanese  poems  assume  the  following  shape: 

-.  7.  -".  ~.  - .  - 7.     Some    poems    ma  v  run  into  as  many  as 

fifty  or  :t  hundred  lines,  say.  a  prii^e  or  two  of  this  book.  Such 
are  stvlcd  \<i^r<i-uiii.  literally  "  IODLT  p<»eins."  tiiou^h  they  would 
be  deeijic-d  short  in  other  literatures.  Hut  the  overwhelming 
majority  arc-  tiny  odes  (7'ankn}  of  no  more  than  five  lines  each, 
of  the  shape  -.  7.  ;,  7.  7.  makinir  but  thirty-one  syllable's  all 
to'd.  The  first  three  lines  of  such  an  ode.  i-,  tailed  the  kiiini  no 
hu.  or  '"'upper  hemistich:  the  sec, , ud  is  the  ^/nmn  im  kit.  or 
"  lower  hemi-iicn.  A  slight  pause  is  alwavs  made  between  the 
t\yi '  iii  n-(  j'ii!'/.  Thus  : 
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that  is,  literally  rendered, 


"When  1  gaze  towards  the  place  where  the  cuckoo  has  been 
singing,  nought  remains  but  the  moon  in  the  earlv  dawn." — Such 
is  the  narrow  circle  within  which,  the  poets  of  japan  have  elected 
to  move. 

The  favourite  subjects  of  the  Japanese  muse  are  the  flowers, 
the  birds,  the  snow,  the  moon,  the  falling  leaves  in  autumn,  the 
mist  on  the  mountains. — in  fact,  the  outward  aspect  of  nature. — 
love  of  course,  and  the  shortness  of  human  life.  Many  of  our 
Western  commonplaces  are  conspicuously  absent:  no  Japanese 
poet  has  expatiated  on  the  beauties  of  sunset  or  starlight,  or  has 
penned  sonnets  to  his  mistress's  eyebrows,  or  even  so  much  as 
alluded  to  her  eyes  :  much  less  would  he  be  so  improper  as  to 
hint  at  kissing  her.  Japanese  poetry  has  commonplaces  of  its 
own,  however:  and  rules  from  which  there  is  no  appeal  prescribe 
the  manner  in  which  each  subject  is  to  be  treated.  One  rule 
of  general  application  in  the  odes  forbids  the  employment  of 
Chinese  words,— a  circumstance  which  narrowlv  limits  the  range  oi 
thought  and  expression,  seeing  that  more  than  half  the  words  in 
the  language,  and  nearly  all  those  denoting  abstractions  and 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  are  of  Chinese  origin. 

Manv  Japanese  od.es  are  mere  exclamations,— words  outlining 
a  picture  for  the  imagination,  not  making  anv  assertion  for  the 
logical  intellect.  Take,  for  instance,  the  following,  written  bv 
an  anonvmous  poet  a  thousand  years  ago: 

*  Some  critic,  verv  learned  in  everything  but  Japauise,  will  JH  rh.i;  s  s.-.v  tli.it  the 
first  :i;v.l  fifth,  and  the  second  and  fourth  linos  of  tin's  little  peein  do  rhyme  together, 
.iftvr  all.  We  would  remind  him  that  rhyme  is  the  intentional  likeniss  of  sound,  not 
.v.i  accidental  likeness,  and  that  such  accidental  concurrences  are  not  to  he  prevented 
in  a  lan^ua^e  which,  like  Japanese,  has  but  si\  finals,  namely,  the  live  vowels,  a,  c,  :', 

themselves,   nor   is    it   easy   at   first   to   iret    them    to    appreciate    our   Knroiu  an    rhymes,  or 
even   to   In  ar  them. 
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that  is, 

'•  Tin;  moon  ''ii  -ill  autumn  nii;ht  making  visible  the  verv 
inuiiber  of  the  \\ild-geese  that  i!v  pa-t  with  win:j;s  inten.  r>  issed 
in  the  \vliiie  clouds."-  --Such  ;i  in, inner  •  >f  e.\])ressi(.n  mav  seem 
.-trance  ai  fuVi,  bill  its  cliai'iu  ^T  iws  upon  one. 

With  the  doubtful  exception  of  the  .V".  or  classical  dramas, 
.ill  the  genuine  poetrv  <  >\  Japan  ;s  ivric.il.  The  lapane-e  Ii.ive 
also  burlesque  or  comic  stanzas.  Kven  their  serious  jmetrv 
.ulinits  ol  a  curious  .-pecies  i -I  pun.  nained  "  jiivot,"  in  \\hieh 
the  lir>t  part  ol  the  sentence  lias  no  logical  eiul,  the  second  part  no 
logical  be^'inni'.iL;' :  and  also  <  >t  ••  pi!!ou-\\-c  mis,  '—  terms  \\h;ch, 
often  devoid  of  ineinin^  theinsel\'es,  serve  as  props  lor  other 
>iL^mficant  words  to  rest  on,  somewhat  alter  the  tashioii  ol  the 
stock  epithets  in  Ilomur.  Atmstics,  atK!^ran,>.  and  palindromes 
are  well-known  to  the  [apanese,  all  such  conceits  having  come  in 
earlv  in  the  Middii1  A^es.  'I  he  introduction  of  the  poctii.i! 
tournameiits  known  as  //</-,/;. '«s.'.  \\hiui  originated  in  ('hina  about 
A.I).  -><  .  may  be  traced  to  the  end  of  the  ninth  century.  It 
was  then  that  the  custom  n'rew  up  oi  setting  themes  on  wliich 
thirtv-oiie  svlhiblc  odes  v. ere  \vritten  to  order  on  the  spot,  a 
i  u-ioin  which  ha-  lasleil  e\'er  since,  and  has  done  nioiv  than 
ou^hl  rise  '  '  i  in  vent  i  >nalixj  [.ipanese  poetic  alike  in  -u!  iject- 
matter  and  in  trcMtment,  and  to  degrade  it  into  a  mere  exercise 
1'iie  I'oe-t-  o!  in  eider  dav  hail  Lfivcn  exjiressimi 
to  the  genuine  teeiin^s  e\oked  iroin  lime  to  time  b\"  their 
n  •.  1  leiu  eforih  this  was  rare!  v  (o  be  the  case. 
The  nai'ro  ,\  bounds  of  thi;  ihirtv-one  -\ilable  form  contributed 
tov  ird  ili'  iii'.1  und<--irable  t.-nil,  It  contributed  doublv.  on 
the  one  hand  b\  fiia!i':n_:  ilmost  anvbodv  to  >av  ^uiHi'i/iiiiif  in 
vi-rse.  on  •'  it!  :  b\  makiiiL;-  ii  well-ni^-li  imjios-ible  for  even 
!''•'••-  .  >:  lue.  I!u;  die  lindt  •.  it  the  little 
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was  HI  >t.  vet  readied.  A  favourite  game  at  these  tournaments, 
called  A'c'/ig<7,  wherein  one  person  composes  the  second  hemistich 

of  a  verse  and  another  person  has  to  provide  it  with  a  first  hemi- 
stich, seems  to  date  from  the  eleventh  centurv.  (hit  of  this,  at  a 
later  date,  by  the  dropping  of  the  second  hemistich,  grew  the 
Haikai  <  >r  Jfn,(ku,  an  ultra-Lilliputian  class  of  poem  having  but 
seventeen  svllables  (;,  7,  ^ ).  11  ere  are  a  couple  of  specimens  : 


this  latter  a  vignette  of  the  scattering  caused  bv  an  unexpected 
shower,  when  one.  mavbe.  will  hold  up  a  fin,  another  don  a 
kerchief,  etc..  to  get  as  little  wet  as  possible. —  Millions  of  these 
tinv  dashes  of  colour  or  humour  have  been  considered  \vorthyof 
preservation.  In  fact,  the  votaries  of  the  Hokkii  claim,  not  without 
justice,  that,  though  but  half  the  length  of  the  classic  ode,  it  is 
wider  in  -cope,  as  no  theme  however  unconventional  is  excluded 
by  its  rules,  neither  does  it  lay  half  the  dictionarv  under  a  ban. 

The  nearest  Kuropean  parallel  to  the  [apanese  poems  of  thirty- 
one  or  >i.'ventcen  svllables  is  ihe  epigram,  using  that  term  in  its 
earlier  sense.  (  )r  we  might  say  of  the  sevcnteen-svliable  poems 
in  particular,  that  tliev  correspond  to  such  prominent  half-stanzas  as 

"  '1'iie  linnet  burn  \\"itliin  t':c  c.i^i1, 
'ri'.at  iiL-VL-r  !;ne\v  the  sunnr.er  \von<ls," 


which,  in  tin;  hands  of  our  poets,  are  evolved  as  parts  of  members 
of  a  complex  organic  whole,  but  would  in  Japanese  literature 
each  stand  alone  as  an  independent  composition.  Xaturallv  the 
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brevity  needed  to  ]>ut  a>i\-  statement  into  so  narrow  a  compass 
soon  led  in  an  elliptical  and  enigmatic  style,  which  continually 
crosses  the  border-line  of  obscurity. 

The  twin  stars  of  earlv  Japanese  poetry  are  Hitoinan>  and 
Akahito.  both  of  whom  loved  and  sang  during  the  opening  vears 
of  the  eighth  century.  Perhaps  the  most  illustrious  next  t<> 
them— illustrious  not  onlv  in  verse-,  but  in  prose  —  is  T-uravuki. 
a  great  noble  of  about  the  \  ear  ^50.  alter  v.hieh  time  the  decline 
of  Japanese  poelry  set  in.  '1  here  are  manv  other  well-known 
poets,  and  also  poetesses.  Hut  the  Japanese  consider  poe.try  more 
as  the  production  of  an  epoch  than  oi  an  individual.  'J'hev  do 
not.  as  a  rule,  publish  separately  the  works  of  anv  single  author. 
as  we  pubii-li  ( 'haucer.  Spenser,  and  the  rest.  'I  iu-v  publish 
anthologies  of  ail  the  poetical  works  of  an  era.  The  M<ni-\-n.\/ii<, 
or  "Collection  of  a  Myriad  Leaves."  was  the  first  of  these  an- 
thologies, and  is  therefore  the  nu  »t  highly  prized.  It  was  compiled 
in  the  cigluh  century.  The  moderns  have  devoted  a  whole 
mountain  of  coiijinentarv  to  the  elucidation  of  i;s  obscurities. 
The  Knkinshi'i,  or  "Songs  Ancient  and  .Modern.'  collected  by 
Tsuiavuki  and  including  manv  <>!  his  own  compositions,  datc> 
from  the  tenth  centurv.  a  period  \\iiose  Mvie  has  remained  the 
model  \vhich  every  liter  poet  has  >trivcn  to  imitate.  (  )ther 
collection-  - -all  maiie  by  Imperial  order  [ollowed  in  the  eleventh, 
twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries.  These, 
together  \\iih  the  "  Sonj^s  Ancient  and  AloJ.ern.  are  !;nown  und.er 
the  general  name  o(  the  ••  Anthologies  o|  the  (  )ne-and- !  u'eiiH' 
KeitL,rn>  "  f  Xi-iii-ii'/ii  /J-ii  S/in  .  A  mikh  sliorter  collection,  die 
Ifyiikn-nin  /---./'(Y.  or  ••  Hundred  <  'ties  bv  a  Hundred  I;oets, 
I  .;-<  niL;"li;  together  by  Teika  K'.'i'i.  a  nobleman  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, ha*-  lonu;  enjoyed  exceptional  favour  with  the  pubii^  at  laiye. 

so  mutii  so  that  every  one  having  a  tiinture  of  education  knows 
it.  by  hear!  :  but  ihe  n,iti\'e  entio  justlv  reiu-c  to  endorse  tins 
*.uperfn  ia!  popular  verdict.  The  acknowledged  king  <>l  the  seven- 
teen-svllable  stvle  is  Hasho.  \\li<i  llourislied  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  tenturv,  and  let;  ten  primip.i!  ^'llower*-.  the  so-called 
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"  Ten  Wits,"   who  flourished  early  in  the  eighteenth,  and  in  their 
turn  left   imitators  innumerable  down  to  the  present  day. 

Previous  to  the  changes  wrought  bv  the  revolution  of  1868,  it 
was  considered  one  of  the  essential  accomplishments  of  a  Japanese 
gentleman  to  be  able  to  write  verses.  This  was  not  so  difficult 
as  might  be  imagined  :  for  nothing  was  less  honoured  than  origi- 
nality. On  the  contrary,  the  old  ideas  had  to  be  expressed  in 
the  old  words,  over  ami  over  again,  plagiarism  being  accounted 
no  crime,  but  rather  a  proof  of  wide  reading  and  a  retentive 
memory.  Japanese  gentlemen  also  composed  Chinese  verses, 
much  as  our  schoolboys  compose  Latin  verses.  A  good  deal  of 
all  this  still  goes  on.  Numbers  of  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
make  their  living  as  teachers  of  the  poetic  art.  Meetings  are 
held,  diplomas  conferred,  and  time  spent  in  elegant  exercises, 
around  which,  as  is  the  Japanese  wont,  a  whole  forest  of  technical 
terms  has  grown  up.  There  lies  before  us  the  programme  for 
iyc4  of  one  of  these  teachers,  an  accomplished  lady,  whose 
poetry  days  are  the  first  Sunday  of  each  month.  "July  and 
August  are  vacation  time.  The  themes  set  for  the  other  months, 
printed  on  neat  little  slips  of  paper  and  circulated  among  her 
friends  and  patronesses,  are  as  follows,  and  may  serve  as  specimens 
of  a  score  <  if  >  ithers  :— 

Snow  in  the  Capital.      The  Pleasures  oi  Seclusion. 
A  Traveller   Listening  t<  •  the   Nightingale.     Plum- 

bl'  issonis  in  the  Snow. 

A  Moor  in  Spring.      A  Mountain  Hut  in  Spring. 
Cherry-blossoms   on   a    Dark    Night.       A    Wistaria 

Blossoming  on  a   Ruin. 
J/,'j'.  Rice-fields    in    Summer.       A    Prospect    o{    Villages 

and  Green  Trees. 

June.  Taking  the  Air  at  Kve.      Clouds  on  the  .Mountains. 

Scp'einbcr.       The     Moon     upon    the     Waters.        Coolness     after 

Rain. 

Od'il'Cr.  A    River   in   Autumn.      Wild-geese    Traversing    the 

Clouds. 
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It  will  lie  noticed  that  the  themes  are  in  m<>.-.t  cases  appro- 
priate to  the  month  to  \vliich  they  are  allotted,  a  consideration 
made  clearer  still  by  reference  to  Japanese  literary  conventions. 
For  instance,  an  uncultured  Kuropean  mav  suppose  that  the 
moon  belongs  equally  to  every  season.  lie  is  \vron ^  :  the  moon 
is  the  special  property  of  autumn.  a:i.l  the  .still  more  private 
and  particular  property  of  September.  You  ask,  whv?  That 
only  shows  your  want  of  education.  Kducated  persons  accept 
ail  such  literary  dicta  without  question.  Kuropean  notions  may 
he  all  very  v.  ell  in  such  matters  as  railways,  and  drainage,  and 
steam-boilers,  and  things  of  tha:  sort:  but  wlien  it  comes  to 
poetry,  the  Japanese  cry  hah.  for  this  is  sacred  ground.  There 
are.  no  doubt,  some  heretics  in  these  latter  days:  one  pro- 
gramme shown  to  us  proposes  such  themes  as  "A  Torpedo-boat,'" 
"The  Yearly  Ilonsc-cleanhu,',"  "Lucifer  Matches.'"  (!)  A  few 
men  have  even  endeavoured  to  lead  Japanese  poetry  into 
completely  new  paths,— to  introduce  divine,  widi  stjin/as  lormed 
on  the  Kn^li^h  model,  etc.;  but  such  innovators  have  .--cant 
following.-  -To  return  to  orthodoxy.  The  Palace  itself,  con- 
scrvative  in  most  things  non-political,  oilers  to  the  nation  an 
example  of  fidelity  to  the  nuioiuil  traditions  in  matter-  relating  to 
poetry.  The  Imperial  family  has  us  teachers  of  the  art.  The 
Kmperor  s  passion  lor  poetry  is  such  that  he  devotes  a  portion 
o|  even  evening  to  the  writing  of  verse,  and  during  the  nine 
years  from  iS^  to  \  <,  i  composed  no  fewer  than  2~.  >o  odes  in 
the  thirty-one  sellable  style.  Once  a  year  too,  in  January,  a 
theme  is  set,  on  which  the  Kmpcror.  tin:  Kinpress,  and  other  exalted 
])ersonaLres  compose  each  a  thirty-one  syllable  ode,  and  the  \\hole 
nation  is  invited  to  compete,  with  the  result  that  many  thousands 
o[  verses  are  sent  in.  \\rifen  on  thick  paper  of  a  certain  si/e 
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prescribed  by  custom.*  In  January,  1904,  the  theme  \vas  "A  Tine- 
tree  on  a  Rock."  In  January,  1903,  it  was  '-The  I'lum-tree  at 
Ne\\  Year."  In  other  years  it  was  "Patriotic  Congratulations/' 
"Pine-trees  Reflected  in  the  \Yater,"  and  so  on,  the  general 
custom  being  to  insinuate  some  delicate  compliment  to  the 
reigning  house,  even  when  the  theme  mav  make  that  a  feat 
involving  some  difficult  twisting. 

All  that  has  been  written  above  refers  to  the  poetrv  of  the 
educated.  As  for  the  common  people,  they  have  songs  of  their 
own,  which  conform  as  far  as  possible  to  classical  models,  but  are 
much  mixed  with  colloquialisms,  and  are  accordingly  despised 


the  twanging  of  the  guitar  belong  to  this  class.  1'erhaps  we 
should  also  mention  the  H'<t*ti;i.  or  .Buddhist  hymns,  which,  sharing 
in  the  general  contempt  poured  bv  the  modern  Japanese  spirit 
on  all  things  Buddhistic,  vet  retain  considerable  influence  over 
the  uninstructed  classes.  The  Rev.  Arthur  Lloyd,  who  has  made 
a  special  studv  of  this  recondite  subject,  informs  us  that  not  a 
few  of  the  hvmns  composed  by  a  famous  abbot  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  named  Rennvo  Shr.nin,  will  bear  comparison  with  the 
productions  of  Christian  hymn-writers.  Alanv  others  are  >implv 
versified  paraphrases  of  sutras. 

One  poor  little  category,  standing  apart  on  the  lowest  plane, 
is  mnemonic  verse.  Its  use  suggested  itself  earlv  ;  for  there  still 
exists  a  booklet  of  such,  intended  to  teach  the  Chinese  characters, 
which  goes  i>ack  to  the  ninth  centurv  of  the  Christian  era.  Ouite 
recently  a  whole  shower  of  these  charitable  endeavours  to  prompt 
dull  youth  has  fallen  on  the  Tokyo  bookshops,  '.''here  lies  before 
us  a  little  volume  enumerating  in  orthodox  lives  and  sevens  all 
the  thoroughfares  and  sights  of  the  metropolis;  two  others  give 
the  stations  on  various  lines  of  railwav  ;  a  fourth  quite  a  triumph 
of  doggerel  —serves  to  impress  on  recalcitrant  memories  the  names 
of  the  ships  forming  the  Imperial  Japanese  navv.  together  with 


*  The   iMimhi-r   in   tlnj   last   y<  ar   for   which   \ve   h:iy. 
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the  speed  and  tonnage  of  each.  <  )ne  feels  almost  sorry,  on 
glancing  over  it,  that  so  much  industry  should  not  rather  have 
been  devoted  to  something  more  generally  useful.-  stone-breaking 
on  the  highways,  for  instance. 

Book  recommended.     .1  History  -y"  7",i/,z;.v.,r    Literature,    :•>•    \V.   (.',.   Aston.— For 

the   .\'~*  nr  I.yri.:    I  >r:im;i<,   sre  Article  "  THKATRE ''  .  .t"  the   ;>re-ertt   wi.rk. 

Politeness  is  universally  allowed  to  be  a  distinguishing 
Japanese  trail.  Personal  intercourse  with  this  people  lor  more 
than  thirty  vears  has  convinced  the  present  writer  that  it  is  /'/ 
/W/A's-s'61  -////  rical  tin  co'iir,  something  deeper  than  mere  hows 
and  smiles,— -that  it  is  rooted  in  genuine  kindliness,  especially 
among  the  lower  classes. 

The  politeness  of  the  Japanese  being  thus  a  fact  disputed  hv 
none,—  least  of  all  bv  the  writer  of  these  miniature  essays, —there 
mav  be  some  interest  in  noting  a  few  items  on  the  negative  side  ; 
for  in  some  exceptional  particulars  this  most  courteous  nation 
does  offend  glaringly  against  the  canons  of  eourtesv,  as  understood 
in  the  West.  Japanese  will  dog  your  footsteps  in  the  streets. 
They  will  contradict  you  llat.  Thev  \\iil  answer  in  English  when 
voii  have  addressed  them  in  their  own  language.  They  will 
catechise  you  about  votir  plans:  "  \\'hither  are  you  going? 
Whence  do  voii  come?  What  is  your  business?  Are  vou  mar- 
ried? If  not,  how  extremel}'  odd  of  you!  "  If  vou  turn  them  off, 
thev  will  intern-gate  y«  mr  servant,  and  that  to  \ovir  very  face.  At 
other  times,  seeing  that  vou  speak  |aj>anese.  thev  will  \\ag  their 
he, ids  and  smile  condescendingly,  and  admit  to  each  other  that 
you  are  reallv  unite  intelligent,-  much  as  we  might  do  in  presence 
of  the  learned  pig  or  an  ape  oi  some\\hat  unusual  attainments. 
JUit  the  mo>t  fundamental  and  all-pervading  breach  of  courtesy 
(from  the  European  standpoint)  is  disj)laved  in  the  wav  servants 
and  other  inferiors  behave  towards  their  superiors.  You  tell  a 
jinrikisha-man  to  set  vou  down,  that  vou  mav  walk  a  hill.  \  ou 
prohahlv  have  to  do  so  four  times  before  he  obeys  :— he  assumes 
thai  vou  surelv  cannot  mean  it.  You  order  your  coi>k  to  buv 
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mutton.  He  goes  straightway  and  invests  in  heel": — lie  knows  beef 
to  be  cheaper,  and  thinks  to  spare  your  pocket.  Disobedience,  in 
fact,  is  the  rule, — nut  disobedience  from  malice  prepense,  but  from 
an  ineradicable  assumption  on  the  .subordinate's  part  that  he 
can  do  better  for  his  master  than  his  master  can  do  tor  himself. 
Sometimes  this  is  true;  fi>r  the  native  servant  know>  native  ways 
better  than  his  foreign  master  can  ever  hope  to  do.  Sometimes 
it  is  true,  because  the  native  retainer  has  sharper  wits  than  his 
native  lord.  "Dull  as  a  DairnvG,"  was  almost  a  proverb  in  old 
feudal  da  vs.  But  in  anv  case,  what  a  novel  state  of  things  does 
this  open  out  to  the  minds  of  us  Europeans,  to  whom  obedience 
is  the  first  rule  of  courtesy,  abstention  from  inquisitiveness  the 
second:  The  visitor  to  Japan  is  advised  to  accommodate  him- 
self, once  i< '!'  all,  to  local  conditions  in  this  as  in  other  matters. 
lie  cannot  possibly  change  them,  and  lie  will  spare  himself  much 
loss  of  temper,  and  at  I  he  same  time  \vili  preserve  his  dignity  in 
Japanese  eves,  by  frankly  accepting  the  situation.  lie  should 
read  over,  in  this  connection,  what  we  have  already  mentioned  on 
page.->  134-^  and  3^1  concerning  the  comparative  Social  equality 
of  all  ranks  and  stations  in  this  country.  lie  will  then  begin  to 
realise  a  truth  which  the  existence  ot  an  almost  absolute  govern- 
ment and  of  an  elaborate  code  of  manners  at  first  tends  to  conceal, 
namely,  that  the  Japanese  and  Far- Easterns  generally  are  at  bottom 
more  democratic  than  Anglo-Saxons  on  either  ^ide  of  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  more  polite,  yes,  on  the  whole;  and  we,  for  our  part, 
admire  the  wav  in  which  they  manage  to  unite  independence 
with  courtesv.  Bui  their  courtesy  does  not  go  the  length  of  dis- 
carding their  methods  in  favour  of  those  of  a  social  superior, 
neither  does  it  go  the  length  of  leaving  him  his  freedom,  neither 
does  it  take  into  consideration  that  abstract  multiple  being  whom 
we  call  "the  public,"  nor  again  does  it  specially  display  itself 
towards  women.  This  mav  be  one  reason,  among  several,  why 
ladies  are  apt  to  view  Japan  less  favourably  than  do  travellers 
of  the  male  sex. 

The  habit    which  Japanese    subordinates    have    of   thinking  for 
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lves  and  mure  particularly  <  >!  esteeming  themselves  ever 
so  iiun.li  smarter  tli.in  their  cmplovcrs.  leads  to  various  small 
inisha;>s.  \\'hile  \ve  are  penning  these  pa  ires.  an  instance 
occurs,  \vhkh  ina\'  he  <iuoti-,.l  because  tvpical  of  a  thousand.  A 
friend  staving  with  us  in  the  countrv  (we  will  call  him  Smiih 
Senior  for  short)  had  sent  a  registered  letter  to  his  son.  Smith 
Junior.  in  Tokvo,  Does  the  postman  deliver  it?  Not  he:  he- 
does  nothiiiL;-  so  commonplace.  Instead  of  delivering  it,  he 
unlolds  his  threat  mind  and.  thinks.  lie  rememhers  that  various 
letters  for  Smith  Senior  have  recently  passed  through  his  hands 
re-directed  to  the  countrv  :  f'V>";  l'r's  p'^'-'l-icular  letter  must  he 
re-directed.  to  the  countrv.  and  so  to  Smith  Senior  it  returns  after 
manv  davs.  'Die  consequence  is  dial  Smith  junior  is  kept  v\  ailing 
for  his  monthlv  allowance,  probahlv  in  no  verv  filial  frame  of 
mind.  This  sort  o|  tiling  il  is  that  h<is  Lnven  rise  to  a  bitter  re- 


Polo. The  inline  oi'  polo,  uhich  is  believed  bv  the  best 
I''urope.\n  authorities  to  have  oriLnnated  in  1'ersi;!.  \\'as  intriuluc'ed 
into  J.'.pan  from  (.'hin;i  in  the  sixth  or  seventh  ccnturv  after  ('hrist. 
It  is  known  here  hv  die  (,'hinese  name  of  </.i-';\'u  ^-f  .'^  iileralh', 
"striking  balls."  A  Japanese  poe!  oftlieearlv  part  of  the  eighth 
centur\'  mentions  polo  as  bein^  then  a  favourite  pastime  at 
Court.  1;  -:iil  remains  essentially  aristocratic,  as  a  i^ame  pla\c-d 
on  horseback  and  entailing  considerable  apparatus  ,md  expense 
L.UI  si  in  i  -I  \-  fail  :<  >  \\<  >. 

Th'-  !.::  inesi.1  polo  ilub,  or  rather  racket,  weighs  a  trille  under 
2  ounce-.  It  his  ,1  tapering  bamboo  handle  some  ^  tt.  ')  in. 
in  IciiL'tii.  air.  1  of  ;>,l)(!ut  .',  in.  diameter  at  the  dink  end.  To 
the  thin  end  ;  •  ••;  >lu  ed,  ii.  :;  h  silk  or  cotton  i.-i  .nl.  a  llat  piei  e  <  if 
split  bam  bon  .',  in.  in  uidth.  lien!  round  so  as  alinosl  to  iorm  a 
frame-,  .:  ,  kepi  in  position  bv  .1  piece  of  doulile  i  ord  fastened 
from  its  e.xtremitv  to  tin.-  h.mdle  just  above  the  sj)licii)Lr.  Across 
this  frame  a  i;  '':  of  silk  or  cotton  cordi  is  stretched  su|fn  iendv 
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lixj.selv  to  avoid  elasticity,  but  not  loosely  enough  to  present 
anv  "catch"  in  slinging  the  ball.  The  interior  of  this  scoop  or 
net  measures  4  in.  by  2.1  in.  The  balls  are  of  four  kinds, — 
plain  while,  plain  red,  banded  red,  and  banded  white.  They 
measure  i  £  in.  in  diameter,  weigh  about  i]  ounce,  and  are 
formed  of  small  pebbles  wrapped  in  rice  straw  or  bamboo  libre, 
and  coated  with  several  lavers  of  thin  paper  fastened  up  with 
rice  paste. 

The  correct  number  of  players  is  fourteen— seven  a  side-  but 
the  game  is  sometimes  plaved  with  a  greater  and  often  with  a 
le.-s  number.  Each  side  wears  a  distinctive  badge — white  and 
Mjme  colour.  The  plavers  with  white  badges  play  with  while 
ball*,  those  with  coloured  badges  play  with  red  balls. 

The  court  is  a  rectangular  enclosure  railed  in  by  a  stout  bamboo 
post  and  rail  fence  about  4  ft.  high,  except  at  one  end,  where  a 
boarded  fence  or  screen  about  8  ft.  high  replaces  the  post  and 
rail.  In  the  centre  of  this  screen  is  a  circular  hole  about  i  ft. 
6  in.  in  diameter,  behind  which  is  fixed  a  netted  bag  rather 
longer  than  an  ordinary  landing-net.  This  is  the  goal.  *  Eighteen 
ft.  from  this  goal  screen,  another  post  and  rail  about  3  ft.  6  in. 
high  are  fixed  as  a  barrier  right  across  the  enclosure.  Three  ft. 
nearer  the  goal,  a  balk-line  formed  by  a  bamboo  embedded  in 
the  earth  is  fixed  paralled  to  the  barrier  and  goal  fence.  At  the 

•  >thc-r  end    (entrance  end),  another  barrier  forms  a  small  enclosure 
for    attendants    with    balls    and    rackets.       Close    to    this  end  are 
openings  in  the  side  post  and   rails,    allowing  the  players  ingress 
and   egress.       The    space    thus    railed     in    measures    180    ft.    from 
carrier  to   barrier.    <\o  ft.    from   side   to  side. 

The  players  having  entered  the  enclosure  on  horseback,  each 
provides  himself  with  a  ball  of  similar  colour  to  the  badge  worn 
by  his  .-.ide,  the  ball  being  carried  balanced  in  the  net  of  the 
racket.  Each  side  then  forms  in  single  file  at  the  entrance  end 

•  >f  the  enclosure,   so  that    the  two    files    are    parallel    both    lo    the 
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borders  of  the  enclosure  and  to  one  another.  The  border  ol  the 
enclosure  which  each  side  occupies  is  denoted  by  a  flag  and 
string  of  balls  of  the  colour  proper  to  that  side,  placed  right  and 
left  of  the  L~~o.il.  Kach  horseman  laces  goal,  but  also  slightly 
turns  his  horse  inwards,  so  as  to  lace  somewhat  towards  his 
corresponding  opponent  also.  Kach  plaver  then  raises  his  racket, 
with  the  ball  balanced  on  the  net,  to  a  horizontal  position  acros-. 
his  chest,  breast  high-  the  club  being  held  in  the  right  hand- 
anil  thus  awaits  the  word  to  start.  This  being  given,  both  sides 
canter  i'/i  w<7.s~v,'  to  the  "goal  barrier,"  and  endeavour  to  sling 
dieir  balls  through  the  "goal  hole,"  at  the  same  time-  obstructing 
foes  and  protecting  friends  as  far  as  possible.  The  object  of  the 
piavers,  on  both  sides,  during  this  first  stage  of  the  game,  i.-,  to 
score  seven  balls  ot  their  respective  colours  as  soon  as  possible. 
Should  a  player  inadvertently  put  a  ball  of  the  opponents' colour 
into  goal,  it  scores  lor  them,  and  against  his  own  side.  The 
duration  of  each  game  being  limited  to  half-an-hour,  scoring 
is  of  more  importance  during  the  first  stage  than  obstnictiiiLr. 
Consequently  the  plav  is  chiellv  confined  to  shoiiting  at  goal. 
If.  however,  one  side  gains  a  long  lead  at  starting,  it  is  usual 
for  the  other  side  to  station  a  "goal  keeper,"  in  front  of  the 
goal  to  impede  the  shooting  ot  the  successful  side.  At  the  entrance 
end  •  )i  the  court,  behind  the  barrier,  an:  piles  of  halls  of  both 
colours.  It  is  u^ual  for  a  plaver  of  eai  h  side  to  supply  his 
allies  widi  ammunition,  bv  slinging  up  balls  of  their  colour 
towards  the  goal.  F' •!•  during  the  first  stage  of  the  game  the 
number  of  balls  in  plav  is  pr.u  tii  aliv  unlimited,  those  only  bcin<> 
out  of  piav  which  fall  •  >utside  the  enclosure,  01  remain  between 
the  balk-line  and  g'ul  screen.  It  is  n<  .t  "good  form"  to  sling 
the  opponents'  hall>  <>ul  ol  the  enclosure,  hut  it  is  so  to  return 
them  t' '".  ,irds  the  entram  e  end. 

The  lr,!L~iie  nature  of  the  rackets  necessitates  gentle  plav,  and 
reduces  hitting  >  >r  striking  to  a  minimum.  It  is  not  allowable 
t' i  handle  the  ball,  or  to  i  arrv  it  in  anv  <'ther  way  than  in  the 
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balls  each,  of  the  respective  colours  of  the  two  sides.  These 
strings  of  balls  are  hung  outside  the  screen  on  either  side  of 
goal.  When  a  ball  is  put  into  goal,  a  ball  of  the  same  colour 
is  taken  off  its  string.  Thus  the  number  of  balls  remaining  on 
each  string  denotes,  not  the  number  of  balls  already  scored  bv 
each  side,  but  the  number  which  still  remains  to  be  scored  to 
complete  the  tale  of  seven.  The  scoring  of  a  ball  is  further 
announced  by  two  blows  upon  a  drum  for  one  side,  upon  a 
gong  for  the  other. 

When  one  side  has  scored  seven  balls,  it  enters  the  second 
and  final  stage  (.if  the  game.  Drum  or  gong,  as  the  case  mav 
be,  loudly  announces  the  fact  by  repeated  strokes.  That  side's 
hitherto  slanting  flagstaff  is  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  its 
scoring  string  stands  empty.  A  banded  ball  of  its  colour  is  thrown 
into  the  enclosure  from  the  entrance  barrier  by  an  attendant,  anil 
is  scrambled  for  by  both  sides.  This  is  the  only  ball  of  the 
colour  now  in  plav.  Should  it  be  forced  out  of  play,  it  is  im- 
mediately replaced  bv  a  similar  banded  ball  thrown  into  the 
enclosure  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on.  Should  it  be  slung 
into  goal,  the  game  is  over,  the  side  of  that  colour  winning  the 
game.  In  like  manner,  should  the  other  side  score  their  seventh 
ball  before  the  opponents  score  their  banded  ball,  they  too  arc- 
heralded  into  the  second  stage  of  the  game,  with  flag,  gong,  or 
drum,  and  empty  scoring  string.  They,  too,  have  a  banded  ball 
of  their  colour  thrown  into  court,  the  only  one  of  that  colour 
then  in  play,  also  replaced  by  a  similar  ball  in  the  event  of  its 
being  forced  out  of  play.  The  two  sides  are  in  that  case  again 
equal,  and  whichever  side  scores  its  banded  ball  first  wins  the 
game.  (Until  the  unsuccessful  side  scores  its  seventh  lull,  how- 
ever, it  still  remains  in  the  first  stage  of  the  game,  and  can  pla\ 
with  an  unlimited  number  of  balls.)  The  winning  stroke  is 
announced  by  loud  beating  of  the  gong  or  drum,  and  bv 
waving  of  the  Hag  which  distinguishes  the  winning  side.  The 
winners  ride  out  of  the  enclosure  in  single  tile,  while  the  losers 
dismount  and  follow  on  tool,  leading  their  horses, — a  picturesque 
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conclusion  to  .;  noble  and  manly  panic.  Should  neither  side 
so  >re  its  banded  'nail  within  a  L^VCII  time  (half-an-hour  u-'iallv) 
from  the  o  miinencemeiit  o!  plav.  the  Lrame  is  drawn. 

The  i>  >lli  >\\  hi!^  nnii''!'  j>.  tints   deserve  notice:     - 

The  impi  Ttanc  e  ol  the  banded  hall  is  alwavs  denoted  bv  ,: 
i  har.Lre  in  the  \\hok  character  of  the  iramc.  "(loal  keepers,  ' 
are  stationed  near  the  Lr»al  to  defend  it.  I'lavers  are  told  c  iff 
to  endeavour  to  obtain  and  keep  posses.xi.  m  of  the  oj>])onents' 
band.ed  ball.  1  'od^'hiLT.  >lin^in^r  from  ;i  distance,  passing,  drib- 
bling, .'.lid  cinpoundiiii^  all  add  an  animation  and  excitement  to 
the  last  staj^c  oi  the  ^ame  which  are  some\shat  wanting  in  tlu-  first. 

1'ickin^  up  the  ball  is  an  art  easilv  acquired  :  not  so  the  wrist 
nioticHi  necessary  to  retain  the  ball  in  the  racket  net.  This  nni-: 
i..-  the  result  either  of  practice  or  of  natural  sleight  of  hand. 

The  ^anie  is  sometimes  plavcd  \\ith  three  balls  instead  ;' 
<even.  cidier  in  order  to  shorten  it.  or  when  there  is  not  tin-  i~u!l 
i  •  iiniilement  <  >f  players. 

<  Mhcr   panics   pla\\-d   mi    horseback    are    the   .\'<uuni\ii   ()<l»ri.  •  T 

\Varrior>'    Dance,    \\hich  mav  perhaps  be  bes;  described  ;i^  a  Lriani 

(juadrille   in   armour,   and    the    Inn    Oit    *lf»/t".    or     Do--    Chase.    ,; 

cruel   thotiLrh   not   exactly  blood\'   sport,  the  ^ist  of  which  is  sho.it- 

n  I'.OLTS  \\iih  blunt  arrows.      Uoih  are  now  (.'xtremc-h'  rare. 

Population.      The  latest    census   --i\e>   the  population  of  Japan 
..    :    r.      \   lu-ive  of  |;orm<  .-a,  at  4^.42^/151,   of  \vhom    22.^2^.   43 
••      an  1    -22,.\.()^.d.\i)    women.        The>e     figures     refer   to   die    ^i-; 
i  i'.  C"inb  ,-r.    i  </'  i.      A    comparison   with   those   (br   ea.ch    vear    Iron, 
i  -i,j     inu.irds,    uheii   the    total     u\is    onl\     41,1  ^i|.^i        shows    an 
rease   of    i .    it    per   cent.        1  h'-   L;n -at    i  it ie-    a'- ••  > 
:i:o      ,i   coiistaiil    growth.      Tok\-o,    uhich   in    i.^iy4    had    1.3''^. 
inhabitan:-.    numbered    1.44  at    the    hist     cejiisu->  ;    the    corre-- 

i!    -    for   '  '- aka.    the   second    larLresi    and    c<  iinmercialh 
t!:e    mo-]    iiiijiortanl    titv    in    the   enipire,    are   respective! \    ;    ''. 
xj  i .          :   i      -••   lor   K  \  oti .    ^  i  ].    •      arid    3-  3.        .      'I'lie   in 
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21^,000,  Yokohama  with  195,000,  Hiroshima  with  122,000,  and 
Nagasaki  with  107,000;  and  there  are  now  tweiitv-oiie  cities  of 
over  50,000  inhabitants,  sixtv-onc  more  having  over  20,000. 

While  Japan  remained  closed,  plague  and  famine  helped  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  population  down.  World-wide  inter- 
course now  completely  obviates  any  recurrence  of  famine,  and 
scientific  hygiene  restricts  epidemic  diseases  within  narrow  limits. 
But  emigration  has  stepped  in  as  a  new  depopulating  agency. 
Ye/o,  an  cmptv  and  barbarous  waste,  which  hardlv  counted  as 
part  of  Japan  proper  till  about  1070,  has  to  lie  filled  up; 
Formosa,  since  its  annexation  in  1895,  refjuires  at  lea.it  officials 
and  soldiers;  Hawaii,  lying  so  near  at  hand,  and  with  a  native 
population  too  idle  to  perform  much  work  in  the  sugar-planta- 
tions, has  lor  several  years  past  offered  a  tempting  field  to  Japanese 
labour;  Hongkong,  Singapore,  even  the  American  and  Australian 
Pacific  ports  attract  numbers  of  voung  men  of  a  slight!  v  higher 
class,  who  go  off  to  seek  their  fortune  as  clerks,  shopboys,  hair- 
dressers, domestic  servants,  etc.;  and  the  mere  knowledge  that 
emigration  is  practised  bv  Kuropcans  has  been  a  factor  favouring  it 
in  the  minds  of  several  of  the  leaders  of  this  most  imitative  nation. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  plain  to  everv  ob.sener  that 
emigration  does  not  genuinelv  suit  the  Japanese  bent.  \  e/o 
itself,  rich  though  it  be,  and  despite  some  colonies  officially 
planted,  does  not  get  filled  up.  Thousands,  it  is  true,  cross 
over  there  everv  season  for  the  fisheries  and  fortune-hunting 
L>encrallv  ;  but  with  the  approach  of  winter,  thev  fly  home  to  the 
Main  Island.  The  same  thing  happens  with  the  emigrants  to 
Hawaii.  Thev  are  but  contract  labourers  taken  over  ior  a  time 
in  batches,  managed  for  corporately.  and  all  returning  home  as 
-oon  as  their  litde  pile  is  made.  I'limate  mav  have  something 
to  do  with  it.  The  Japanese,  unlike  the  (..'hinese,  do  not  habituate 
themselves  readilv  either  to  heat  or  to  cold.  Their  method  oj 
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ami  damp  one  as.  for  instance,  thai  of  Formosa.  The\  li>n^ 
!•  >r  Japanese  food,  f>  >r  the  Japanese  hot  springs,  for  such  Japa- 
ncse  social  pleasures  a.s  iro  with  the  twan^inL,r  of  the  *\i/fiisc,'i. 
for  the  thousand  and  one  little  amenities  and  facilities  of  Japanese 
Hie.  Officials  sent  even  to  the  provinces  of  Japan  proper  eat  their 
hearts  out  yearning  ior  Tokvo,  \vhich  is  to  them  all  thai  Paris 
ever  was  to  the  typical  Frenchman.  How  much  worse  must  tiiev 
find  their  exile,  when  set  down  oil  some  distant  .shore  ! 

A  sore  point  with  those  Japanese  who  favour  genuine  cmi^n- 
tk'ii  is  the  discovery,  made  for  them  hv  statistics,  that  the  class 
I)V  which,  of  all  others,  tliev  would  least  wish  their  country  to 
be  represented  abroad  is  that  which  emigrates  most. — at  anv  rate- 
to  the  China  ports  and  as  iar  south  as  Singapore.  The  subject 
is  a  delicate  one:  but  we  shall  be  understood  if  we  say  that,  at 
more  than  one  census,  it  has  been  found  that  the  voim^  female 
Japanese  residents  in  such  ports  outnumber  the  males.  Strenuous 
efforts  are  made  to  prevent  emigration  of  this  particular  kind; 
but  the  cunning  with  which  thev  are  evaded  is  often  remarkable. 
Another  particular  calling  for  improvement  b  the  behaviour  of 
Japanese  emigrants  towards  less  ci\ili<cd  races.  Fverv  one  who 
has  see:1,  them  in  Formosa,  and  especial! v  in  Korea.,  tell-,  ofsupcr- 
t  ilious  and  often  brutal  conduct.  Thev  ha\e  imitated  the  \vhite  man 
in  ever\'thin^.  even  in  his  ill-treatment  of  what  he  contemptuously 
terms  "natives."  Hence  the  bitter  hatred  with  which  the  Japa- 
nese  are  regarded  tliroughoiil  Korea,  where,  oi  all  countries  iii  tli«- 
vvurkl.  i;  ui'iild  have  been  expedient  to  court  popularity,  and 
endeavour  thus  to  efface  the  recollection  of  old-time  wrongs. 
Book  reconimendccl.  .','.  •  t,  \':i:/fti-;:tt  </.•/'/,•./•.'..,/,.;"•'..•  /•.-,.•.  ;.:!i-!J--!;.  •:  v-aih  . 

Porcelain  and  Pottery.  At  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  eeniun. 
,i!ter  Christ,  the  Korean  polity  and  civilisation  were  ruthlessly 
overlliro'-.Mi  li\  Japanese  in \.ulers.  The  Korean  art  of  poieclain- 
makinir  then  crossed  the  water.  Ail  Japans  chief  ] lotteries  date 
from  that  time,  her  teacher-*  heiiiL:  Korean  captive.-'.  What  had 
L'one  licforc.  ua-  I'll!  i irer)arator\".—  -nth  tliiiiL:.-.  v,e  meaji.  as  tlie 
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coarse  clav  vessels  attributed  to  the  eighth  centurv  saint.  (Ivogi 
Bosatsu,  the  black  and  chocolate-coloured  tea-jars  of  Seto,  \vhich 
date  from  the  thirteenth  century,  and  Shon/.ui's  imitations  of 
Chinese  blue  porcelain,  which  date  from  the  first  half  of  the 
sixteenth  centnrv.  These  earlv  eiforts  mav  great!  v  interest  the 
antiquarv  ;  and  the  association  of  some  of  them  \viih  the  celebrat- 
ed "tea  ceremonies"  (cha-no-yu)  gives  them  a  s-wtvv.v  <fextimei\\ 
the  eves  of  native  collectors.  But  thev  are  not  art  properl v  so 
(.ailed.  Japanese  ceramic  ari  dates,  roughlv  speaking,  from  the 
\  car  1600.  It  reached  its  zenith,  also  roughly  speaking,  between 
the  vears  17^0  and  1^30.  The  "Old  Satsuma  "  (..Tackled  \vare. 
nl  which  European  collections  contain  (querv  :  do  thev:;  such 
numerous  specimens,  possesses  therefore  no  fabulous  antiquity  :  the 
only  tiling  often  fabulous  about  it  is  its  genuineness.  The  real 
golden  age  of  S<ikii»iii  faience  \vaii  the  half-century  from  iSoc 
io  i  8  ^  o. 

The  other  principal  centres  of  the  Japanese  ceramic  art  are 
the  province  of  Jlizen.  noted  lor  the  enamelled  porcelain  made 
at  Arita — the  "Old  Japan'''  of  Kuropean  collectors — besides  other 
\arieties:  Kiiga,  which,  after  a  long  and  checkered  history,  is 
now  known  chief!  v  for  the  Kut^ni  porcelain  richlv  decorated  in 
red  and  gold:  and  Kyiito,  whose  Kakn  faience  has  long  been 
Associated  with  the  tea  ceremonies.  Kyott)  is  also  the  home 
of  the  Atsala  faience  originated  by  the  celebrated  artist  Xinsei 
ab'out  A.I).  16^0.  and  of  ((ther  varieties  known  bv  the  names  of 
Kiyomizu,  (rnjn-zaka,  Iivakura-yaki,  etc.  'J'he  potteries  of  Kyoto 
are  those  within  most  easv  reach  of  the  traveller,  and  a  visit  to 
them  should  on  no  account  lie  omitted.  Then  there  is  Ckcan. 
\\hirh  produces  manv  \arieties  of  porcelain  and  certain  descrip- 
tions of  faience  and  stoneware.  Though  here  named  last,  the 
<  )wari  potteries  would  seem  to  be  the  most  ancient  of  all:  and 
die  village  of  Seto  in  this  province  has  given  its  name  to  potter}' 
and  porcelain  in  general,  such  objects  being  familiarly  spoken  of 
by  the  Japanese  as  seto-nionu,  that  is,  "Seto  things."  much  as 
.(•  use  the  word  "  china.'"" 
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japan  boasts  manv  other  famous  ceramic  wares.  Such  are  the 
various  kinds  of  ///o?/  ware,  of  which  the  most  original  are 
humorous  figures  of  g'ods,  bin  Is,  lions,  and  other  creatures:  the 
thin,  niostlv  un^laxed  Jiitnk')  \\-are.  whose  manulacturers  at  the 
present  day  display  g-reat  iiiLrenuitv  in  giving  quaint  fanciful 
shapes  to  tea-pots  and  other  small  articles:  the  .Jrr,///  faience, 
consisting  cliiellv  of  small  monochromatic  pieces  with  a  bright 
vellow  or  green  gla/c  :  the  Xoina  potter}-,  to  be  rec"iniised  by 
the  ]>icture  of  a  running-  horse:  the  egg-shell  cups  of  Jfitin  ,•  am ! 
the  'l\ikalori;  Rumn.  and  )~a/sit>/iir<>  wares,  the  last  of  which 
especiallv  in  its  moi'e  ancient  specimens — is  very  highly  pri/ed. 

The  qualities  of  sobriety  and  "distinction,"  which  are  MI 
noticeable  in  the  other  branches  o|  Japanese  art,  ha\-<-  noi  •>;!<'! 
to  impress  themselves  on  the  ceramics  of  this  esthetic  hind.  Some 
of  the  earl\-  Arita  porcelain  was.  it  is  true,  manufactured  to  the 
order  of  Dutch  traders  at  Nagasaki,  and  bears  the  marks  of  this 
extraneous  influence  in  the  gaudv  overcrowding  of  its  decoration. 
For  this  fault  \Vagenaar  and  other  thief's  of  the  Dutdi  factor1, 
are  responsible,  not  the  Japanese  \\hoin  thev  emploved.  A  British 
matron  possesseil  of  die  necessarv  funds  mav  dictate  a.s  she  pleases 
to  a  Paris  ino/lis/i-  ;  but  the  result  is  not  necessarilv  a  perfc-ct  index 
of  Parisian  taste.  The  t\-pical  Japanese  ceramists  were  no  hired 
workmen,  no  mere  sordid  manufacturers,  bat  artists,  and  no! 
onlv  artists,  but  clansmen  faithful  to  their  feudal  chief.  P>v  him 
thev  were  ted  :  for  him  and  fbr  the  love  of  their  art  thev  worked. 
Pieces  were  made  f  >r  special  occasions,  for  presents,  say,  from  then- 
lord  to  the  ShO.u'un  at  Yedo,  or  tbr  the  trousseau  of  their  lord's 
daughter.  Time  was  no  objei  l.  '1'here-  was  no  jmblic  of  mediocre 
taste  to  cater  for.  Nothing  \\as  made,  as  the  vulgar  phrase  is. 
for  the  million.  The  art  was  peiiectlv  and  essentiallv  aristo<  : 

tinction    i .('.    fir    instance,   the  earl\-   Satsum  >    \\M\\ 
its   drawing,   the   subdued   hani!on\-   oj    its  colour- 
mere     jiiece    of    amiable-     optimism    to    su])]>osc   \\ 
>uch   a    tradition   can    b>e   kept    up   in   the  dan--;   which 
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inaiiiffijclui't',"  The  same  tiling  i-,  true,  gcnerallv  speaking.  of 
Japanese  ail  in  all  its  branches.  The  painter,  the  lacquerer,  the 
worker  in  metal,  --all  luul  in  vie\v  the  personal  requirements  of 
a  small  and  highly  cultivated  class  of  nobles.  Money-making 
vas  never  their  aim.  nor  were  their  minds  distracted  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  numerous  styles  besides  their  own. 
ft  need  scarcely  be  added  that  public  ••collections,"  whether 
or  porcelain  or  <  if  other  art-objects,  were  entirelv  foreign  to  the 
spirit  and  usage  of  Old  Japan.  Thev  date  back  onlv  a  few 
decades,  and  owe  their  origin  to  European  influence.  The  Ueno 
Museum  at  Tokyo  and  the  Museum  at  Xara  are  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  country.  But  we  believe  that  the  finest  collection- 
of  Japanese  porcelain  and  potterv  are  to  be  seen  abroad,  that 
brought  together  bv  Professor  K.  S.  Morse  and  now  belonging  to 
tiie  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Boston,  Massachusetts,  being  the 
most  complete  and  therefore  the  most  instructive  in  the  world. 
(See  also  Article  on  ARCH/KOLOGY.) 

Books  recommended.  lirinUU.-y's  JaJ-an  a>;d  Ckiiui,  Vol.  \\\\,  is  cxhaiistiv  . 
.-vjt-  al«>  Caliilogit?  •••/  ti'te  Mars?  Coll.'cti->:i  <f  7ii/it>iVJi.'  i  \i:i-->\\  ,  ana  fur  ;irohi.-tor:c 
pottery,  The  Dolmens  nnd  Burial  Mounds  in  Japan,  by  Wm.  C-owland,  iMiblislied  by 
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of  peace  which  lasted  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  vears,  a  rude 
p'jstal  system  spontaneously  sprang  up  in  the  shape  of  private 
agencies,  called  hikyaku-ya,  which  undertook,  for  a  low  charge. 
but  also  at  a  low  rate  of  speed,  to  transmit  private  correspondence 
•  rom  place  to  place  both  by  land  and  sea.  The  official  despatches 
"f  the  Shogunatc  were  all  sent  bv  >pecial  government  cotiri«,-r-;, 
under  the  control  of  postmasters  (ekileisht  )  at  the  various  post- 
towns.  Couriers  belonging  to  the  different  clans  earned  the 
despatches  of  their  respecti\'e  Daimyos  to  and  from  the  seat  of 
government  at  Yedo. 

The    first    aj)proximati<  m    to   a   modern  postal   sv>tem    \vas   thai 
introduced  earh'  in    iS"i,   chieily   through  the  efforts  of  Mr.    (nc>\v 
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P-ap  .11)  .Maejima.  following  American  models.  A  i^ox  eminent  postal 
service  was  then  established  al>  >n^r  the  Tokaido  between  Tokyo. 
Kyoto,  ami  Osaka,  and  extended  in  1872  to  the  whole  countrv,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  parts  of  Yexo.  Tlie  I  sc;i  <'>  riu,  8  >v//,  and 
i  f>  *t  n  stamps  of  those  earlv  davs  have  become  extreme!  v  rare. 
Concurrently  with  the  Imperial  Japanese  post-office,  American 
postal  agencies  continued  to  exist  at  the  Treaty  Ports  until  the 
end  of  187^.  and  French  and  KiiLdish  agencies  until  187^,  when 
Japan  was  admitted  into  die  International  Postal  Union,  with  full 
management  of  all  her  postal  alfairs.  Japanese  letter-postage 
soon  became  the  cheapest  in  the  world,  because  oriLrinallv  based 
on  a  silver  standard  which  na'airaliv  shared  in  the  universal 
depreciation  of  that  metal.  Inland  letters  went  tor  2  sen,  lhai 
is.  about  a  halfpenny,  post-cards  for  half  that  sum.  In  1899 
ihe-'c  rates  were  raised  fifty  per  cent,  so  that  domestic  letters 
no\\  cost  3  ni-n  (for  |o/.).  post-cards  i .!  >v;/.  Foreign  postage 
to  ail  countries  included  in  the  Postal  Union  is  10  si'n  (two- 
pence halfpenny,  though  originallv  intended  to  be  equivalent  to 
five-pence).  There  is  an  excellent  sv>tem  of  postal  sa\'ings-banks. 
and  nioiu-v  orders  ami  parcel-post  are  lar^eh'  made  use  of.  In 
ihe  la->t  year  for  which  statistics  are  available  (19'^),  the  mun- 
her  oj  domestic  letters  carried  v-as  213,956,000,  ol  [lost-cards 
4Sly.S^  .(  ,  and  of  parcels  10.413.000.  while  the  miscellaneous 
items  amounted  to  19^.84^  .  The  total  of  foreign  items 
(letters,  post-cards,  etc.)  was  13.808.000.  The  dead-letter  office 
iii  Japan  ha-  vc-rv  li^ht  \\ork.  as  it  i^  the  commendable  national 
habit  for  correspondents  io  put  their  own  iiame  ;ind  address  on 
ihe  i  >ack  <  >\  the  envel<  ipe. 

IhiriiiLT  tiie  earlv  years  of  ii-  independent  career,  die  [ajiauese 
po--t-ofti(e  won  --.  'Men  opinions.  Of  late  it  has  fallen  >ome.\\hat 
:ii  publii  esteem.  The  reason  oj  the  deterioration  may  pr-ib.iblv 
he  want  oj  cmuinuitv  m  the  executive,  aiid  in  the 
';;it  dial  ih<  .Mini-trv  oj  Communications,  to  \vhich  tin.-  jiost-oflice 
M.]'  'ii.u'-.  !ia-  comi  to  be  treated  as  a  political  pri/v.  \\hiih  is 
'<-''>•'<<;.  no;  MI;  .,  Com]  ictci  '  -peci.ili-t.  hii!  •  -11  -  'iin  poHtii 
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uhose  temporary  support  it  is  thought  desirable  to  secure. 
Besides  the  early  stamps  mentioned  above,  those  issued  in 
1895  to  commemorate  the  Emperor's  Silver  Wedding,  and  those 
issued  in  1896  to  commemorate  the  China  war  will  have  special 
interest  for  collectors.  Of  both  these  issues,  only  the  values  2 
sen  and  5  sen  exist.  The  War  Commemoration  stamps  arc  also 
noteworthy,  because  one  set  of  each  value  bears  the  image  of  the 
late  Prince  Arisugawa,  Comrnander-in-Chief,  and  another  set  that 
of  Prince  Kita-Shirakawa,  \vlio  died  fighting  in  Formosa.  A 
peculiar  feeling  of  awe  has  hitherto  prevented  the  Emperor's 
elligv  from  being  thus  used.,  and  some  conservative  persons 
objected  at  the  time  even  to  the  issue  bearing  the  effigies  of  the 
Imperial  Princes.  The  latest  special  issue  was  a  pink  3  sen  stamp 
commemorative  of  the  Wedding  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  May, 
1900.  ( )n  it  is  represented  a  box  of  rice-cakes  (nioc/ii),  such  as 
are  partaken  of  by  Imperial  personages  on  the  first  three  evenings 
of  wedded  life,  while  below,  in  a  smaller  box.  are  some  chop- 
sticks with  which  10  convev  them  to  the  month.  Picture  post- 
cards came  into  vogue  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  : 
some  of  them  take  up  in  a  charming  manner  the  art  motives 
of  "Old  japan."  Others  follow  the  vulgarest  Kuropean  prece- 
dents. 

Praying- wheel.  This  instrument  of  devotion,  so  popular 
in  Thibetan  Buddhism,  is  comparatively  rare  in  Japan,  and  is 
used  in  a  slightly  different  manner,  no  prayers  being  written  on 
it.  Its  raison  <!'  elrr,  so  far  as  the  Japanese  are  concerned,  must  be 
sought  in  the  doctrine  of  ingiva,  according  to  which  everything 
in  this  life  is  the  outcome  of  actions  performed  in  a  previous 
state  of  existence.  For  example,  a  man  goes  blind  :  this  re- 
sults from  some  crime  committed  by  him  in  his  last  avatar. 
lie  repents  in  this  life,  and  his  next  life  will  be  a  happier 
one:  or  he  does  not  repent,  and  he  will  then  go  from  bad 
to  worse  in  successive  rebirths.  In  other  words,  the  doctrine  i-: 
•hat  of  evolution  applied  io  ethics.  This  perpetual  succession 
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i  if  cause  and  clleci  resembles  the  turning  CM"  a  wheel.  So  th'.- 
believer  turn>  the  praying-wheel,  which  thus  becomes  a  svmb'i! 
•  it  human  late,  with  an  entreaty  t<  >  the  compassionate  ^nl  ji/<V" 
to  let  the  misfortune  roll  bv,  the  pious  desire  he  accomplish.!'.  1, 
the  evil  disposition  amended  as  swiftlv  as  possible.  Onlv  ih<- 
Tendai  and  Shingon  sects  of  Buddhists  use  the  praving-wheel — 
gosho-gnnii/i'.i  as  they  call  it — whence  its  comparative  rarity  in 
japan.  Visitors  to  Tokvo  \vi!I  find  three  outside  a  small  >hrin-- 
dedicated  tu  the  god  Fudo  close  to  the  large  temple  of  Asaku>a. 
The}'  ;\re  mounted  on  lo\v  posts  not  unlike  ]>illar  post-boxes. 

The  wheel  which  figures  so  frequentlv  in  Buddhist  architectural 
tloi^ii  is  not  die  p raving- wheel,  but  the  so-called  Jinrin  (Sanskri: 
dhannachakra),  or  "  Wheel  of  the  Law,"  a  svinhol  of  the  doclrini- 
of  transmigration.  Neither  must  the  praving-wheel  be  confounde  ' 
witli  the  "revolving  libraries"  (lt;>in'tiZ'>  or  n'nz<>),  sometimes  nu-: 
with  in  the  grounds  of  Buddhist  temples.  These  "  revolvini: 
libraries"  mo.^th'  contain  complete  or  nearlv  complete  sets  of 
the  liuddliist  scriptures;  and  he  who  causes  tlie  library  to  re\-olve. 
lavs  up  for  liimself  as  much  nu.-rit  as  if  he  had  read  through 
the  entire  canon. 
Book  recommended.  '/".';.  r>n<i,i!i:st  i', ;>\  :  •..'•'•'  '•'••  •''•  ''>"  v>"m.  Simp-.,.: 

Printing  reached  japan  from  China  in  die  wake  of  liuddhiMn  : 
bu;  it  came  somewhat  later  than  the  other  arts.  I  he  earliest 
i:\anij. !e  oj  block-printing  in  japan  dates  irom  A.I).  77  .  when  die 
Lmpivs->  Sholoku  causeil  a  million  Buddhist  charm>  to  be  printed 
on  Mnall  >li]is  o|  papei'.  lor  distribution  among  all  the  tempK> 
in  the  land.  Some  of  these  ancient  slips  are  still  in  existence. 
'I  he  tir.M  notice  oi  printed  books  occurs  in  the  tenth  centurv,  ;md 
the  oiliest  .-peciiiR-n  exlanl  l>elong>  to  a  date  hilling  somewheiv 
1  iet wee: i  I  I  (;S  and  I  2  I  I. 

l'"or  about    MX    hundred    vears  alu-r  the   introiluclimi   o|  printinj 
Buddhi>t     uorks — and    those    but    few   in   number — seem    to  hav 
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been  the  onlv  ones  that  issued  from  the  press.  'J'he  Confucian 
And/i'c/^  were  first  reprinted  in  Japan  in  1364.  from  which  time 
down  to  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  Japanese  editions  of 
various  standard  Chinese  works,  l>oth  in  poetrv  ami  prose,  were 
published  from  time  to  time.  But  the  impulse  to  a  more  vigorous 
production  was  given  l>v  the  conquest  of  Korea  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  centurv,  and  ];v  the  Shogun  levasu's  liberal  patronage 


learnt  from  the  vanquished  Koreans  the  use  of  movable  types. 
These,  however,  went  out  of  fashion  again  before  the  middle  ot 
;he  seventeenth  century,  the  enormous  number  of  types  necessary 
for  die  printing  of  the  Chinese  written  character  making  the 
method  practical! v  inconvenient. 

The  first  gemiinelv  Japanese  production  to  appear  in  print  was 
ihe  Xt/inngi.  or  rather  the  first  two  books  <  if  the  Xi/i»ngi\  in  A.I). 
i"W-  '''his  work,  which  contains  the  native  mythology  and 
earlv  history,  had  been  composed  as  far  back  as  A.I).  720.  The 
collection  of  ancient  poems  entitled  Jfan-yoxhit  (see  p.  378), 
dating  from  the  middle  of  the  eighth  centurv,  was  also  first 
printed  about  the  same  lime.  l-'nnn  that  period  onward,  the 
work  of  putting  into  print  the  old  manuscript  stores  of  Japanese 
literature  went  on  apace,  while  a  new  literature  of  comment- 
aries, histories.  poems,  popular  novels,  guide-books,  etc.,  kept  the 
block-cutters  constantly  employed.  The  same  period  saw  the 
introducti"  >n  of  pictorial  wood  engraving. 

Since  about  iSyo.  the  Japanese  have  adopted  Kumpean  methods 
of  type-founding,  The  result  is  that  movable  tvpes  have  again 
come  to  the  fore,  though  without  causing  block-printing  to  be 
cntirelv  abandoned.  All  the  newspapers  are  printed  with  movable 
ivpes.  A  Japanese  movable  tvpe  priming-office  would  be  a 
<t range  ^ight  to  a  Kuropean  printer.  Provision  has  to  be  made 
for.  not  2(1  characters,  but  6.100.  which  is  approximately  the 
number  <  >l  Chinese  ideographs  in  everv-dav  use:  and  o!  each 
character  there  must  of  Course  be  different  sixes — pica,  long  primer, 
brevier,  and  so  on.  Xeedle-s  to  sav  that  so  vast  a  number  of 
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characters  cannot  possiblv  ill  into  one  small  case  within  reach 
of  a  single  man's  hand  and  eve.  They  are  ranged  round  a  large 
room  on  travs,  in  the  order  of  their  "radicals;"  and  youths, 
supplied  each  with  a  page  of  the  "copy"  to  be  set  up,  walk 
about  from  trav  to  trav,  picking  out  the  characters  required, 
which  thev  put  in  a  box  and  then  take  to  the  compositor.  A> 
these  youths,  more  japonic^,  keep  droning  out  all  the  \\hile  in  a 
sort  of  chant  the  text  on  \vhich  they  are  busy,  the  e fleet  to 
the  ear  is  as  peculiar  as  is  to  the  eve  the  sight  of  the  perpetual 
motion  of  this  troop  of  youths  coming  and  going  'nun  case  to  case. 
\Vc  have  used  the  word  "radicals"  in  the  above  description. 
For  the  sake  of  tho.se  who  are  unfamiliar  with  Chinese  writing,  it 
must  be  explained  that  the  Chinese  characters  are  put  together, 
not  alphabetically,  but  by  the  combination  of  certain  simple!" 
forms,  of  which  the  principal  are  termed  '•  radicals."  Thus  /^ 
is  the  radical  for  "tree"  or  ''wood,''  under  which  are  grouped 
•%&  "  plum-tree."  ~&  "willow,"  7J&  "a  board."  etc.,  etc. 


The    radical    for    "water"   is    ;^p^     abbreviated    in  compounds  io 

^    ,    and  under  it  accordingly  come    ^|^.    "a  pond,"    ~jrtj    "oil," 
"™  ~f  "*  y^**1 

J'E)    "  wine."   V7-T    "  to    swim,"     and     hundreds    of    other    words 

having,  in  one  wav  or  another,  to  do  \\ith  lluidiiv.  Of  course 
Japanese  printing-offices  also  have  to  make  provision  ].  >r  the 
native  svllabic  characters,  the  so-called  /\jn<i.  Hut  as  there  are 
onlv  between  two  and  three  hundred  'onus  of  these,  and  as  the\ 
are  generally  used  onlv  \<  >r  termination-,  and  particles,  thev  are 
C'  impara.ti\  el  v  unin;pi  irtanl. 

'I  In:  ''.i  (  ('hiiu-se  characters  hi  common  u-,e  are  cast  m 
metal,  acxording  to  .  ine  of  the  Kumpean  processes.  \\'hen  a  rare 
character  occurs  in  an  author's  manuscript,  it  is  cut  ;n  wood  for 
the  occasion.  To  keep  tvpes  on  hand  fur  all  the  seventy  ( ir 
eight  v  thousand  characters  of  the  Chinese  language,  would  entail 
an  expense  ton  heav\  lor  even  th<-  largest  |irinting-otfice  to  l;ear, 
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and  would  require  loo   much  room.     (Compare  Article  on  WOOD 
ENGRAVING.) 

Books  recommended.  On  the  i-'.ariy  History  »f  Printing  iii  Japan,  in  Vol.  X. 
Part.  I.,  and  Further  Notes  on  .1/c^«.''.'j  Tyjvs  in  Korean  and  I'.arly  Japanese  Printed 
Rooks,  in  Vol.  X.  Part  II.  of  the  "Asiatic  Transactions,"  by  Sir  F.rncst  Sate\v.  Our 
own  remarks  are  chie'ly  founded  on  these  two  valuable  essays. 

Proverbs.     Here  are  a  few  Japanese  proverbs*:-— 

Proof  rather  than  argument. 

Dumplings  rather  than  blossoms. 

Breeding  rather  than  birth. 

A  mended  lid  to  a  cracked  pot.  (An  assemblage  <>/'  incapable-,  ; 
for  instance,  a  drunken  husband  and  a  silly  "rife.) 

A  cheap  purchase  is  money  lost. 

A  bee  stinging  a  weeping  face.  (One  misfortune  on  the  top 
<>f  another.} 

Cows  herd  with  cows,  horses  with  hordes.  (Birds  of  a  fealh.'i- 
flock  together.} 

Not  to  know  is  to  be   a  Buddha.      (Ignorance  is  bliss.) 

A  man's  heart  and  an  autumn  sky  (are  alike  fickle).  The 
exact  converse  of  lite  famous  "  Souvent  feinnic  rarie." 

Hate  the  priest,   and   you  will  hate  his   very  hood. 

Never  trust  a  woman,   even  if  she  has  borne  you  seven  children. 

The  acolyte  at  the  gate  reads  scriptures  which  he  has  never  Icorni. 

Excessive  tenderness  turns    to  hundred-fold   hatred. 

To  lose  is  to  win. 

Ten  men.  ten  minds.  (Literally,  '•  ten  men,  ten  bellies,"  ///»• 
menial  faculties  being,  actor  </ing  to  pnpular  belief,  loeal'-d  in  //;>• 
abdomen.") 

When  follv   passes  bv,   reason  draws  back. 


riginals   of  these   proverbs,    w!n\  h    .i 


Pug-dogs. 


Amateur  tactic-  cause  Lrrave  wound-.  (A  /////r  !<\truin^  ''"•  «' 
'/./'/;'('/'"//>  t/iiiiis.) 

Laxvlxiots  \vi  irking  mi  a  ln>]u!a\.  (f'si'/m  s/i»;<-  in  lif.t  <if 
•lint'!  f>i'>'s^'('i'ti/ici'  in  ,i,rti"'/.) 

Book  Recommended.      ^//.i/.-A.  ':<•  .y/  •/,   't-fi<i-t,  >-.   !.y    P.  Khmann,  Snpfk'nnin  t.    i;i. 
11  1  1   rin.in  Asi;itu-  Transactions  "  f,.r  if  17-0. 

Pug-dogs.  rrin-  r//in,  or  [ajianesc1  jm^.  is  a  delicate,  timM 
little  ereature  ^eneralh'  Mack  a;ul  \\hite.  xvei^hin^  in>  more  thai;  a. 
-mall  cat.  ami  having  ^  i^l  u  eves  that  stick  out  like  Lj'lass  ma.rMe-. 
It",  at  birth,  the  nose  is  not  onisulereil  sullicientlv  -nub.  it  i- 
pressed  in  with  the  linger.  Doubtless  this  process,  bv  si,,ppin- 
up  s'liue  passage,  induces  the  habit  of  c'oiistaut  siiee/iiiL1;  with 
\\hich  manv  of  these  animals  are  al'llicted:  —  "She  looks  like  a 
PUL:  sneexinif,"  is  a  touniion  phrase  to  denote  one  particular 
kirn;  of  u^ly  lace.  (  )\viiiLr  to  their  extreme  delii'acv.  the  i,aeatesi 
i  are  is  ueed.ed  in  their  u,ana:,remenl.  l''oniu-rl\-.  in  D.'.imx'"'-' 
maiisi.  >n-.  the-  pet  pu---  \vere  imdcT  the  care  ''I.  special  \\omeii. 
.iiid  \\c-re  !ie\'er  allowed  to  set  fool  out-of-doors.  Nevertheless, 
one  —  so  the  true  storv  ifoes  —  could  not  lie  kept  from  f<  >lio\\  in_: 
it-  l'H\l's  proce>sion.  and  was  therefore  taken  up  into  his  auLru-i 
palanquin  and  brought  to  the  capital,  \\hiih  example  of  lideiitv 
t«i]|iin'r  to  the  Sovereign's  ears,  the  little  c  ream  re  was  ^rantc  '; 
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oitkial  rank.  A  very  light  diet  is  essential: —  rite  with  a  trifle 
<  if  i-Tuted  dried  bonito  just  to  give  it  a  flavour,  but  n>  •  othei  tish 
or  meat.  Kggs.  loo,  are  good,  and  bread  and  milk  <  n-  biscuits, 
but  IK  it  too  much  of  anything.  Contrary  to  the  practice  mentioned 
above,  the  dealers  recommend  a  modicum  of  exercise.  With 
care,  a  chin  mav  live  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen. 

The  origin  of  the  cJiin  is  obscure,  though  the  ]ir<  ibability  is  in 
favour  of  its  descent  from  the  Chinese  pug,  perhaps  via  Luchu, 
seeing  that  the  breed  can  lie  traced  southwards  t«  >  Satsuma.  Such 
differences  as  now  exist  \v<  >uld  have  arisen  from  crossing  with 
other  small  dogs  to  which  breeders  frequent!  v  resort,  because  the 
race  is  too  delicate  to  propagate  itself  for  many  generations  unless 
reinforced  from  some  sturdier  stock.  Purchasers  are  therefore 
apt  to  be  c- >nfr<  inted  with  a  dilemma  :  —  either  the  animal  offered 
tn  them  is  pure  Tired,  but  sickly:  or  it  is  healthy,  but  not  a 
go.  id  specimen.  Beware  of  "  legginess.  '  Perfect  specimens  are 
undoubted' v  verv  captivating,  and  one  or  two  <>;  them  f<  inn 
charming  ornaments  to  a  lady's  boudoir.  Thev  can  be  taught 
tricks,  a  favourite  one  being  n  )>Kn<\tn\  that  is,  turning  round  and 
round.  The  price  (11/04)  varies  from  about  f>o  to  So  yen, 

The  Japanese  do  not  ]< » >k  >»n  puirs  as  doa-s.  They  speak  of 
"  dog.s  and  pULrs  "  (inn ya  chiti),  as  if  the  latter  funned  a  distinct 
species. 

Race.  Thei'e  has  been  much  strife  amoiiLC  the  learned  < -n  this 
(juc-^ti'in:  to  which  race  do  the  Japanese  1  -el*  ".i^  .'  X<  ••[  scientific 
considerations  onlv,  but  religious  and  other  prejudices  have  been 
imported  into  the  discussion.  One  pious  member  of  the  Scotch 
Kirk  derives  the  };ipanese  fmin  the  L^-t  Tribes  of  Israel.  An 
enthusiastic  (lennan  professi  >r.  mi  the  dher  hand..  l)v.  \Vcrnich. 
takes  up  the  cudgels  to  defend  so  charming  a  nation  against 
"the  reproach  oj  Mongolism,  ' — whatever  that  m,;\'  be.  'I  he  two 
greatest  auth' 'ritic-s  on  the  subject.  Ilaelx  and  Rein.  sa\',  jiiuvlv 
and  simplv,  that  the  Japanese  are  MO]ILT"'S.  \\'c'  incline  to  fallow 
Baelx  in  his  hvpothesis  of  two  chief  streams  of  immigration,  both 
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coining  from  Korea,  and  both  gradually  spreading  eastward  and 
northward.  The  tirsi  of  these  immigrations  would  have  supplied 
the  round  or  so-called  "pudding-faced"  tvpe,  common  among 
the  lower  classes.  The  second  would  have  .supplied  the  aristocratic 
tvpe,  \vitli  its  more  oval  outline,  thinner  nose,  more  slanting 
eves,  and  smaller  mouth, — the  type  h)  which  Japanese  actors 
endeavour  to  conionn  \\hen  representing  noblemen  and.  heroes. 
.He  it  remarked  that  both  these  tvpes  are  Mongol.  15oth  have 
the  yellowish  skin,  the  straight  hair,  the  scantv  beard,  the  broadish 
skull,  the  more  or  less  oblique  eyes,  and  the  high  cheek-bones, 
which  characterise  all  well-established  branches  o|  the  Mongol 
race.  It  is  certain  that  so/in?  Mongols  have  come  over  and 
settled  in  japan,  namclv  Koreans  and  Chinamen  at  various 
epochs  o!  authentic  Japanese  historv. 

A  grave  dillicuhv  in  the  wav  of  all  pat  theories  on  the  subject 
of  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  is  the  sharp  line  of  demarcation 
between  the  Japanese  language  and  the  languages  of  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  The  Japanese  grammatical  system,  it  is  true, 
shows  remarkable  similaritv  to  Korean;  bin  SIK'H  connection 
as  Mr.  Aston  has  endeavoured  to  make  out  between  the  two 
vocabularies  is  scant  and  shadowy.  Something  \\ill  be  gained 
if  we  throw  back  to  an  indefinitely  earlv  period  the  immigration 
of  that  element  of  the  nation  whose  language  came  to  be  adopted 
bv  all  classes,  —  Ural  is.  as  we  presume,  the  pudding-faced  element, 
the  peasantry  \\hidi  lorms  the  substratum  of  the  whole,  and 
whii  h,  as  Dr.  Moren/  and  Dr.  Simmons  have  made  clear,  remained 
in  a  slate  o)  ^erldom  till  comparatively  recent  times. 

<  >n  dii>  hvpothesis  Jimmu  Tenno,  the  "  first  earthlv  emperor," 
and,  \]\>  lollosvers  would  have  been  this  earn'  people's  conquerors, 
or  one  ->et  of  its  conquerors,  —  the  latest  and  most  renowned, 
whose  legcndarv  deed-.,  blended  with  those  of  other  imading 
band>  in  I/unio,  and  \\ith  echoes  of  the  doings  of  native — or 
perhaps  also  f<  .reign —  dynasties  in  Yamato,  were  worked  up,  under 
til*'  influence  of  ( 'hincse  ideas,  into  that  fantastic  compound  known 
as  "earlv  Japanese  historv.''  The  solidaritv  of  the  I.uchuan 
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language  with  Japanese  is  an  element  of  the  problem  that  has  to 
he  taken  into  account.  Either  the  little  archipelago  must  have 
been  occupied  by  the  language-giving  race  before  the  foreign 
conquest,  or  else  it  must  have  been  occupied  by  the  conquering 
race  after  the  latter  had  adopted  the  language.  Two  other  con- 
siderations mav  be  worth  adding.  One  is  that  Japanese  history 
is  solelv  the  history  of  the  ruling  caste;  the  other,  that  from  the 
verv  earliest  glimmerings  of  that  historv,  the  student  can  trace  a 
stead}'  backward  gaxe  at  Korea  as  the  one  country  beyond  seas 
with  which,  from  time  to  time,  intercourse  had  existed. 

Manv  guesses  have  been  ha/arded  concerning  possible  Malav 
immigrations  from  the  South,  bv  sea  or  via  the  Luchu  Islands. 
But  there  is  no  certain  information,  there  are  not  even  any 
legendary  traces,  of  such  immigrations.  The  Ainos,  who  are 
not  -Mongols,  are  indeed  joint  occupiers  of  the  soil  of  Japan 
with  the  Japanese,  anil  intermarrying  has  gone  on  between  the 
two  peoples,  and  goes  on  still.  It  has,  however,  been  pretty 
well  proved  that  this  mixed  breed  becomes  unfruitful  in  the  third 
or  fourth  generation, — a  tact  which  explains  the  rare  traces  of 
Aim)  blood  even  in  the  population  of  the  extreme  north  of  the 
island.  The  two  races  are  as  distinct  as  the  whites  and  the  reds 
in  North  America. 

Books  recommended.  /'/<•  !\  ai-J^-rUc'icn  I-'.i^cnsdiaftcn  ,!<:>•  y,ifa>20-,  by  Dr.  !•'.. 
I'.ael/.,  published  in  Parts  28  and  32  of  th.-  "(lijrman  Asiatic  Transactions." — -  \irj\ifa- 
iiisclie  Cult  n,^usi  and,-,  by  Dr.  K.  Florin;,  in  Part  44  of  the  same.— Land  Te,mr<-  ami 
Local  Institutions  in  Japan,  by  Dr.  D.  K.  Simmons,  in  Vol.  XIX.  Part  I.  of  the; 
"Asiatic  Transactions."— Rev.  S.  I,.  Gulick's  Kvokitian  of  Hie  y,ij>,i>:,:«-. 

Railways.  Strategical,  no  less  than  business,  considerations 
have  been  taken  into  account  bv  the  Japanese  government  in 
constructing  its  lines  of  railway.  The  great  aim  was  to  connect 
the  two  capitals,  Tokyo  and  Kvoto.  As  a  first  step,  work  was 
begun  on  the  eighteen  miles  separating  Tokvo  from  Yokohama 
as  long  ago  as  the  year  1870,  with  the  assistance  of  English 
engineers;  and  the  line  was  opened  in  1872.  Kobe  and  Osaka 
were  then  connected,  and  other  short  pieces  followed,  the  inter- 
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morrow,  after  ;i  heavv  rain,  wild  surging  rivers  that  s\\xv]>  away 
bridges  and  embankments.  For  these  reasi ins,  the  idea  of  carry- 
ins;  the  Tokyo-Kyoto  railway  along  the  Xakasendo.  or  backbone 
of  the  coimtrv.  which  \voiild  liave  been  far  better  in  time  of  war, 
as  heim:  removed  from  llie  possibility  of  an  attack  from  the  sea- 
side, fell  through,  the  engineering  difficulties  proving  insti|ierable. 
The  r,nl\-  alternative  was.  to  follow  the  T~>kaido.  tlie  great  lii--h- 
way  of  Fastern  japan,  wliii.li  skirls  the  coast  alon^-  the  narrow 
strip  of  Hat  cotmtr\'  intervening  between  the  foot  oi"  the  hills  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  \vork  was  completed,  and  the  thousandth 
mile  of  railway  o]iened,  in  the  summer  of  iSSiy.  The  total  mileage 
had  increased  to  4.2^7  at  the  end  of  March.  1^03.  The  mo.^t 
difficult  line  constructed  was  that  opened  {or  traffic  in  iS^, 
hctv  'en  \'ok  ihama  aiul  K;inii/.r.\-a.  on  the  way  from  '1'okyo  to 
XaoeNii.  It  lead.s  over  a  steep  mountain.  pa>s  tailed  the  I'sui- 
toLre.  aii'l  the  inclination  is  i  in  T~  for  a  length  of  five  miles, 
thiv:-  miles  of  whith  are  in  tunnels  'ill  cut  through  rock.  Thi- 
train  i-  taken  up  the  pass  by  "  Abt  "  engines,  which  have  a  cog- 
wheel working  on  a  rack -rail  laid  between  the  ordinary  rails. 

Japanese  railway  enterprise,  although  started  by  the  government, 
is  DO\V  tar  from  bciiiLT  exclusively  in  official  hands,  ('oinpanies. 
on  Mi''  tontrarv,  are  numerous,  some  private,  others  more 
or  less  under  government  >hcTn-r  and  patronage.  The  mosi 
important  i-  the  .Y///";/  7'<'!\U'lii  /w«v/A//,/  (••  japan  Kaibvav 
Company  ).  which  owns  the  main  line  running  north  to  Aomori. 
Xe\;  to  ..  come  the  K\'fishu  Railway,  and  the  Sanyo  Railway 
which  o\\ns  the  niain  line  runnmL:'  along  the  northern  shore  ol  the 
Inland  S>-a.  The  total  mileage  oi  the  various  private  lines  ag- 
gregat*  three-cjuarters  of  the  wliole  given  above. 

Reduu  .  to  its  simples;  exjiression,  the  hq^anese  railway  system 
prat  tii.  all  v  consists  of  one  long  trunk  line  from  Aomori  m  the 
extreme  uorth  to  Shimon<  iseki  in  the  south-west,  together  with 
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two  large  branches  connecting  each  capital  with  the  fruitful 
provinces  of  the  west  coast,  minor  branches  to  various  points  in 
the  two  metropolitan  districts,  and  local  lines  in  the  islands  of 
Kyushu,  Shikoku,  and  Ye/o. 

Notwithstanding  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  overcome  and  the 
destructive  climate,  the  Japanese  lines  of  railwavs  have  been 
cheaplv  built,  because  labour  is  cheap  :  and  they  alreadv  pay 
fairly  well.  In  round  numbers,  the  cost  to  government  since 
1872  of  construction  and  equipment  has  been  1 25,000,000  yen. 
The  profits  on  the  railwavs,  both  government  and  private,  have 
increased  steadilv  vear  bv  year.  The  net  profit  to  government 
for  the  financial  year  ending  the  ^ist  March,  1903,  was  9,270,000 
yen.  The  total  number  of  passengers  carried  during  the  same 
period  of  twelve  months  over  the  government  lines  \vas  3 1, §97,000; 
the  total  freight  was  3,200,000  tons.  On  the  private  lines  the 
passengers  numbered  78,121,000,  and  the  total  freight  was 
12.987,000  tons.  The  proportion  of  the  receipts  percent  on  the 
government  lines  was  as  follows  :  —  passenger  receipts,  ft  ft.  5  4  per 
cent;  goods  31.83;  miscellaneous,  i.ft}.  The  low  proportion  of 
goods  receipts,  which  will  surprise  persons  whose  experience  has 
been  gained  in  England,  India,  or  the  United  Stales,  is  easily 
explained  bv  geographical  conditions,  Japan's  immense  coast-line 
and  the  loflv  mountain-ranges  that  cut  up  the  greater  portion 
of  the  surface  being  reasons  that  dictate,  and  must  continue  to 
dictate,  a  preference  for  water-carriage  over  carriage  by  rail.  The 
most  formidable  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Japanese  railway  enter- 
prise is  that  conflicting  interests  and  local  intrigues  are  apt  to 
render  the  law  of  expropriation  for  public  benefit  little  more 
than  a  dead  letter.  The  extension  of  the  Inland  Sea  Line  (Sanyo 
Tet.-M'/o)  was  long  impelled  bv  this  cause,  us  capitalists  could 
not  afford  to  !mv  land  at  the  preposterous  price  demanded  by 
the  owners.  Perhaps,  after  all,  an  instinct  of  self-preserva- 
tion sometimes  guides  these  obstructionists.  Experience  on  the 
Tokaido,  on  the  "  Pilgrim  Line  "  to  Ise,  on  the  way  to  Xikko, 
everywhere  in  fact,  lias  shown  conelusivelv  that  though  some  of 
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the  larger  cities  profit  hv  the  railways,  ami  though  the  empire 
as  a  whole  profits,  their  approach  has  sounded  the  death-knell 
of  the  smaller  country  tii\vns.  In  old  walking  and  jinrikisha 
davs.  every  little  town  and  village  along-  the  chief  highways  was 
bustling  and  prosperous.  X<  >w  their  simps  are  cmplv,  their 
merry  inns  deserted:  t.  >r  their  former  customers  are  whirled  past 
them  with- iiit  stopping. 

\Ve  have  alluded  to  the  trouble  caused  by  the  capricious  nature 
of  Japanese  rivers.  japan  is  perhaps  the  onlv  country  in  the 
world  \\here  a  railway  may  be  obliged  to  go  under  a  river  instead 
of  over  it.  In  the  district  between  Kobe  and  Osaka  and  also 
near  Lake  biwa.  almost  all  the  rivers  lend  to  raise  their  beds  above 
the  level  of  the  surrounding  fields,  owing  to  the  masses  of  sand 
and  pebbles  u>ntinuall \-  carried  down  hv  their  rapid  current.  The 
river-bed  thu.>  stands  athwart  the  llat  strip  ofcountrv  between  the 
mountain  and  the  sea  as  a  sort  of  wall  or  dvke,  and  the  only 
thing  to  do  is  to  take  the-  line  underneath  it  hv  a  tunnel,  when 
the  wall  is  of  sufficient  height  to  give  headwav  for  the  'rain. 
Kverv  now  and  then  one  of  these  river-banks  bursts,  the  whole 
coimtrv-side  is  Hooded,  and  the  railway  department  of  course 
put  to  heavy  expense.  Apart  from  such  exceptional  cases,  the 
recurrence  of  torrential  rains,  typhoons,  and  earthquakes  causes 
havoi  which  ihnost  every  year  throws  the  system  into  temporary 
disord 

The  |ap  nrse  railways  are  narrow  gauge,  three  fee!  six 
inches.  The  rates  are  extremely  low.  One  may  travel  first 
cla^  iii  Japan  more  cheaph  than  third  class  in  an  LnLrlbh 
parliamentary  train.  Nevertheless  the  percentage  of  first  and 
even  MX  ond-class  passengers  is  small,  the  two  together  only 
forming  seven  per  cent  »\  the  entire  number  carried.  The  check 
system  [or  luggage  i-"  in  fbrcc.  Hecping  and  dining-cars 
(Kui'opean  fond)  have  recently  been  introduced,  on  some  of  the 
longer  hi  e^.  <  Mi  the  others  in  the  absence  of  refreshment- 
roon;-  ittlr  huxes  of  native  fb,  id,  and  drinks  of  various 

kind-,  in  .  iwked  about  at  the;  jirincijMl  stations. 
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Despite  such  conveniences,  a  raihvav  journey  in  this  country 
is  apt  to  be  anvthing  but  a  joy.  (  hving  to  some  cause  not  yet 
explained,  the  Japanese  who,  when  abiding  in  their  own  native 
ways,  are  the  very  pink  of  neatness,  become  slipshod,  not  to 
say  dirty,  when  introduced  to  certain  conditions  of  European  life. 
On  stepping  into  even  a  first-class  car,  one  as  often  as  not  has 
to  pick  one's  way  among  orange-peel,  spilt  tea,  cigar  ends,  beer- 
bottles  overturned.  The  travellers  are  wallowing  semi-recumbent 
along  the  seats,  in  untidy  habiliments  and  disliabiliments.  \Ve 
have  even  seen  a  man — he  was  a  militarv  officer,  and  his  dutiful 
spouse  assisted  him — change  all  his  clothes  in  the  car,  though 
to  be  sure  he  availed  himself  of  a  friendlv  tunnel  for  the  more 
adventurous  portion  of  the  enterprise.  On  another  recent  occasion, 
being  ourselves  somewhat  short-sighted,  we  could  not  at  iir-4  make 
out  the  nature  of  the  occupation  of  an  old  gentleman  who  had 
just  finished  a  good  lunch.  Closer  scrutinv  showed  that  he  held 
his  artificial  teeth  in  his  hand,  and  was  busy  picking  and  wiping 
them!  Then,  too,  there  is  inordinate  crowding,  and  whole 
batches  of  second-class  passengers  are.  on  the  slightest  provoca- 
tion, transferred  to  the  first.  In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  queer 
and  unpleasant,  unless  of  course  the  traveller  be  a  philosopher 
to  whom  evcrv  novel  experience  supplies  welcome  material  for 
meditation.  Such  a  philosopher  will  perhaps  enquire  the  reason 
of  the  stripe  of  white  paint  across  the  uindows  of  the  third-class 
cars  on  certain  lines.  Jt  is  a  precaulionarv  measure  adopted  for 
the  safety  of  countrv  bumpkins:  for  it  has  happened  that  some 
of  these,  lacking  personal  experience  of  glass,  have  mistaken  it 
for  air.  and  gashed  themselves  horriblv  in  the  attempt  lo  shove 
their  heads  through  what,  in  their  innocence,  tliev  supposed  to 
be  that  non-resisting  medium. 

The  nomenclature  of  manv  Japanese-  railwavs  is  peculiar. 
The  0-f.~lu)L\  fi  >r  instance,  is  so  called  because  it  runs  through 
the  northern  provinces  of  Riku/en,  Rikuchii,  and  Rikuoku, 
which  together  ancientlv  bore  the  name  of  ()s/iu,  and  the 
provinces  of  I'zcn  and  Cifo,  Thus  the  (iiVi  svllable  of  each 
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of  the>e  words  is  lake1.;.  I'he  Ban-Tan  line,  connecting  the 
provinces  of  1  larima  and  Tajimn,  receives  its  name  from  the  fact 
that  the  fu>i  of  the  two  Chinese  characters  employed  to  write 
the  word  llarima  is  pronounced  Ban  in  other  contexts,  v.hile 
tlie  first  character  of  Tajima  is  properly  Tan,  though  not  so 
pronounced  in  this  particular  instance.  Perhaps  this  mav  make 
the  European  tyro's  head  s\vim,  but  to  the  Japanese  it  ap.pears 
periectlv  plain  and  simple. 

japan  lias  now  its  ••  Bradshaw,"  under  the  title  <  >f  R\nk<>  Annai, 
published  nionthlv.  The  rapid  swelling  of  this  useful  periodical 
from  half-a-do/en  pages  to  two  fit  little  volumes  is  a  striking 
index  oi  ]apan'>  material  progress. 

Boo'-C  recommended.     Th.-   .-!,:-:-,:!  ;;•/••••(   ft':-  /,,•;/••>-/.(-'  i\atl:<>ay   n,-j>.tr!;nci 

Religion.  L'ndevotional  hv  temperament,*  the  Japanese  have 
nevertheless  accorded  a  measure  oi  ho.spitalitv  to  the  two  greatest 

religions  oi'  the  world-  Buddhism  and  Chri>tian!tv.  Their  o\\n 
unassisted  efforts  in  the  direction  of  religion  are  sr.mmcd  up  in 
aixhaic  Shintri.  ."Modern  Shinto  has  been  prof  >und!v  inlluenced 
bv  Buddhism  and  Confucianism. 


*  Thus   •'"•'  instance,  wrot'i  th':  lat'.-  Mr.    Fiiki!/a«  a,  Japan's  most  rc;m  ~t-!tt;ttivi-  lli 
and  i.'iliicati.  malUt  :      "It,  H'ji;s   without    saying  that  th-  iiiaintoianc':  'if  i»;iu;i.r  ami  >''i-nrity 
ii  •  •  •     r-    :  .•':••        i  rt-li^iun.      1'or  tliis  jiurpusft  any  n-liijioii  will  'I-'.      I  lack  a  rt-li^i.  ins 

ti::it  1  am  ;i'Ivi~ii:^  Dthcr-.  tn  t-»:  roli^iui;-,  v.!.'-n  1  am  nut  sn.  N  "i  my  (.•ijiisi:ifm:n  dn-'s 
:  .t  [i'.Ti!iii  :  •  •  !  ::,•  inj  .-•.•!:'  \\  ith  n  Hiri'in,  wiit-n  1  liavt-  it  ni.t  .it  h-rart.  *  *  ' 
1  '•:••'.:•:•  -,  :.  •-:  ir  •••:•  ra!  ki  r|  ,-  !'  :  :  "..'  .  ,  t  liri  |;  ity,  ai  '  H  hal  m-t.  V.  t,  fmn 
my  staii'Iji  :i;t,  ;'•!"•  i-  ;  •  •  IIMP1  'iilT'Ti-no;  !ji-t\vi,-i;n  th"S«j  tha!\  Ic'twiren  ur>  '-n  t>-:\  ami 
l.la  k  ten.  If  !Mal:«.—  litlli;  'lilTi-ri.-ni;'1  v/h'-thrr  y^n  drink  cim;  >r  th"  utli'-r.  'j'ln-  ]i..int 
:  ~  1  -  1  •  !  i  .  -  •  •.  '•  !..•.•••.:  runl:  t'-a  jiartak'  •  I  kr.i-w  it-;  la<to.  J-i-i  -  • 

K>:.<!    fit    ]-••!;-]',  .1:,       A~   f-r   tlii'   ni'th'M'     .f   ;.r,  „  •  .!ur'.-   in    this    matt'T,    it    i-.   nut    _;<ii>il    policy 
::-•••  :      th.:      t.  .  ';   uf  .ith<:r>    in   .  ir'l>.-r   to   jirai^c   hi-   nwii.      Wl:al    In-  mi-ln    to 


: 


'  .-aj), 


fr  mi   th-  tr.iii-lali.  :,   -ivti  in    t;  -   "J  ijon   i  !•  ral  i  "  f.,r  tin.-  -th  Sr;,l  •m:,-r,  .  -:  ,7.   —  Siniil  ir 
!itt.:ranc':s    ::  •    ••   •:,    utlis     i'f    i     I'liiv^    ni-n     :ni^ht     l»:    ijunt'-'i    hy   th..    M..  r,-        Char.ir- 

•    :•'   t:.  .   t      ,    :  .    ;'    r     n       li-r.-:i         .•       f  th"    lir          •'••••     '         ii     v.  !•:    '•     tin:   av<  ra^«   ! 

-•     hav  :  .••    in    '     ntact     !;,,-    i-vr    >:';•  --.'J'  .ii"'l    us     n-s;ar'lini;    \\".'-.t-rn     n;li^i    n 

'!'!:•:  '  i!       lly   i    •  •:  •  •    :      :     I  .....  .;.••;,!    th    -••   f--w    v.  :,o  '  ,.  .    imc   r.'  inverts. 
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On  more  than,  one  occasion  we  have  heard  a  Japanese  asked 
by  a  European  traveller  what  his  religion  was, — \vhether  IJiuldhist 
or  Shinto, — and  have  been  amused  at  his  look  of  blank  perplexity. 
He  could  not,  for  the  life  of  him,  make  out  what  the  enquirer 
was  driving  at.  It  is  the  established  custom  to  present  infants 
at  the  Shinto  family  temple  one  month  after  birth.  It  is  equally 
customary  to  be  buried  by  the  Buddhist  parish  priest.  The 
inhabitants  of  each  district  contribute  to  the  festivals  of  both 
religions  alike,  without  being  aware  of  any  inconsistency.  They 
do  not  draw  the  hard  and  fast  distinctions  with  which  we  are 
familial'. 

Lest  such  laxity  and  the  use  of  the  epithet  "undevotional," 
which  we  have  employed  above,  should  mislead  the  reader,  he 
must  remember  that  devotion  and  ethics,  theology  and  conduct, 
are  separate  things.  Because  the  Japanese  seem  irreligious,  we 
would  by  no  means  be  understood  to  accuse  them  of  being 
specially  immoral.  Kven  the  word  "irreligious"  will  be  con- 
sidered by  some  of  those  who  know  them  best  scarcely  to  suit 
the  case.  The  family  shrine  in  even'  household,  the  numerous 
temples,  the  multitudes  who  still  make  pilgrimages, — ail  these 
things  will  be  appealed  t<>  as  proofs  that  the  masses  are  believers, 
whatever  the  intellectual  classes  may  say.  In  any  case,  Japanese 
irreligion  differs  favourably  from  the  utterly  blank  irreligion  that 
is  Haunted  in  the  modern  West.  Though  they  prav  Hide  and 
make  light  of  supernatural  dogma,  the  religion  of  the  family— 
filial  piety — binds  them  down  in  truly  sacred  bonds.  The  most 
materialistic  Japanese  would  shrink  with  horror  from  neglect  of 
his  father's  grave,  and  of  the  rites  prescribed  bv  usage  for  the 
anniversaries  of  a  father's  or  other  near  kinsman's  death.  Though 
unmindful  of  any  future  for  himself,  he  nevertheless,  by  a  happy 
inconsistency,  acts  as  if  the  dead  needed  his  care.  This  state 
of  things  is  not  confined  to  Japan,  but  characterises  the  whole 
Far  Kast,  the  whole  Chinese  world.  Furthermore — lor  we  have 
no  pel  theory  to  prove,  but  are  inclined  rather  to  view  con- 
tradiction as  of  the  very  essence  of  the  facts  of  life — it  may  be 
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alleged,  anil  alleged  trulv,  that  the  Japanese  sometimes  contribute 
large  sums  and  make  considerable  sacrifices  for  pious  ends.  Fur 
example,  no  less  than  1,200.000  yi'tt  were  subscribed  in  six 
provinces  alone  fur  the  benefit  of  the  Xishi  1  longwanji  temple 
at  Kyoto  during  the  year  1900.  (  )n  other  occasions,  not  only 
has  money  been  forthcoming  in  abundance  for  the  rearing  of 
temples  of  the  favourite  Monto  sect,  but  men  have  given  their 
own  manual  labour  to  the  task,  as  something  more  personal  than 
mere  silver  and  gold.  Thev  have  even  cut  off  their  queues,  and 
the  women  have  cut  oft  their  tresses,  wherewith  to  make  hawsers 
to  lift  into  place  the  timbers  of  the  sacred  edifice.  \Ve  imagine, 
however,  that  such  xealuts  belonged  almost  exclu-ivclv  to  the 
peasant  and  artisan  classes.  The  subject  is  a  difficult  one. 
These  (perhaps  inconsistent)  remarks  are  thrown  out  merelv  bv 
wav  of  .suggestion,  in  order  to  restrain  Kuropeans  from  judging 
too  summarilv  of  conditions  alien  to  the  whole  trend  of  their 
own  experience. 

It  has  often  been  alleged  of  lute  that  patriotism  and  lovaltv 
to  the  sacred,  heaven-descended  Mikado  amount  tu  a  religion  in 
fapan.  If  we  are  to  accept  this  .statement,  one  important  qualifica- 
tion must  lie  made,  which  is  that  the  fervour  of  patriotism  and 
lovaltv  to  the  throne,  which  we  see  to-day  at  a  \\liite  heat,  is  no 
legacv  from  ;i  hoarv  antiquitv,  but  a  quite  recent  development,  - 
one  of  the  many  indirect  results  of  the-  Kuropeanisalion  of 
Japanex1  institutions,  as  already  hinted  mi  page  S.  It  is  no 
ingrained  racial  characteristic  :  it  is  a  phase,  comparable  in  some 
wavs  to  tlii'  Puritan  fervour  which  bla/ed  up  in  F.ngland  two  or 
three  centuries  ago,  and  fi  >r  a  season  moulded  everything  to  it- 
own  tempi-r.  fake  the  stern  enthusiasm  of  ( 'romwell's  Ironsides, 
like  the  lierv  zeal  of  the  French  revulutionarv  hosts,  like  ali 
parti v  moral,  parti  v  politii  ,il  enthusiasms,  it  arms  its  votaries,  and 
in  fait  tin-  whole  nation,  with  well-nigh  irresistible  might  tor  the 
time  being.  It  is  a  higiiiv  interesting  phenomenon.-  admirable 
in  tin-  fearless  -elf-abnegation  whkh  it  inspires,  grotesque  in  the 
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misrepresentations  of  history  and  even  of  patent  contemporary 
facts  on  which  it  partly  rests,  vastly  important  in  the  concrete 
results  which  it  achieves.  Xcw  japan  could  never  have  risen 
and  expanded  as  she  has  done  without  some  ideal  to  beckon  her 
onwards:  and  this  Imperialistic  ideal  was  the  only  one  within 
reach.  It  has  been  the  lever  that  has  raised  her  from  Oriental 
impotence  to  her  present  rank  among  the  threat  powers  of  the 
world.  Whether  it  should  be  called  a  religion  is  a  mere  question 
of  how  we  may  choose  to  define  that  word.  To  the  present 
writer,  the  term  "ideal"  seems  less  open  to  misconstruction. 

(See    also    Articles    on    BUDDHISM,    HISTORY   AND    MYTHOLOGY, 
MISSIONS,  and  SHINTO.) 

Boolt    recommended.       C-ul'Vk's     Kv.^nfimi     ->f    ike     "ja.fanc.--i,     passim,     i-  =  ]>i-cially 


Roads.  Several  of  the  chief  highways  of  Japan  are  extremely 
ancient.  Such  are  some  of  the  roads  near  Kyoto,  and  the  Xaka- 
sendo  running  the  whole  way  from  Kyoto  to  Eastern  japan. 
The  most  celebrated  mad  of  more  recent  origin,  though  itself 
far  from  modern,  is  the  T~>kaido,  along  which  the  Paimvos  of 
the  western  provinces  used  to  travel  with  their  splendid  retinues 
to  the  Shogun's  court  at  Yedo.  The  Oshu  Kaido  leading  north, 
and  the  Reiheishi  Kaido  leading  to  Xikko,  are  other  great  historic- 
roads.  Many  roads  in  japan  are  lined  with  tall  crvptomerins 
and  other  trees.  Shortly  after  the  introduction  of  telegraphy  into 
the  country,  the  Japanese  began  to  hew  d<«wn  these  monumental 
trees  in  their  xeal  for  what  they  believed  to  be  civilisation.  The 
telegraph-poles  would.,  they  thought,  show  to  much  better  advan- 
tage without  such  old-fashioned  companions.  A  howl  I  nun  the 
foreign  press  of  Yokohama  fortunately  brought  the  official  ( loths 
to  their  senses,  and  after  the  Tokaido  had  been  partially  denuded, 
the  remaining  avenues  were  spared. 

In  too  many  of  the  newly  built  roads,  though  the  engineering 
selection  may  be  ^oi.d.  the  execution  is  bad.  Roads  are  made  of 
clav  and  dirt  only.  They  run  over  artificial  embankments  suit- 
ported  by  mud  foundations,  there  is  n. .  sufficient  provision  made 
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f>r  carrying  off  water,  and  the  gradient  ft  the  hillside  along  which 
the  nail  itself  is  carried  is  let";  much  too  steep.  Holes,  ruts, 
and  landslips  often  attended  \vith  loss  of  lite,  are  the  result. 
There  is  no  idea  of  macadamising.  As  lor  mending,  that  is  done 
bv  cart-loads  of  stones  or  earth,  which  effectually  snpplv  travellers 
v\iih  dust  during  the  drv  weather  and  a  slough  o|  despond 
\\henever  it  rains.  Sometimes  twigs  of  trees  and  even  old  cast- 
off  straw  sandals  are  utilised  as  materials  for  road-mending.  In 
Tokvo  itself,  the  capital  of  the  empire,  the  roads  are  a  scandal. 
Down  to  the  present  dav  the}'  continue  to  he  there  made  with 
block-stone  foundations,  on  whitJi  are  poured  layers  of  round 
pebbles  and  earth  or  line  sand.  The  cruel  labour  entailed  on 
iinrikisha-men  bv  SIKH  a  system  mav  be  imagined.  Someihing, 
no  doubt,  should  be  put  to  the  account  ol  the  loose  volcanic  soil 
le  great  Tokvo  plain  and  of  Kastern  japan  generallv,  which 
does  not  lend,  itself  easih  to  good  pad-building.  It  is  in  the 
province  of  Is.-,  in  some  of  the  larger  islands  o|  die  Inland  Sea, 
and  along  die  shores  of  Like  I>i\\a.  where  nature  provides  first- 
rate  m.iterial  in  the  shape  <>f  disintegrated  granite,  that  die  best 
highwavs  are  t<  >  1  >e  f  >und. 

Duri'iL;'  the   \'ears    iSSc-y  ',   ;in   immense  amounl    of    inoiu^1    was 

spent   in  opening   up  mountain   distrit.;s   bv    means   of    new   roads, 

bridges,    and    viaducts.        l!ut   as    the    development    of    die    railway 

system    aimosi    simnltaneouslv    drew    traliic    a\va\~     to    other    pails, 

and     is    die    roads    themselves    were    not   calculated    to    withstand 

•   •  limate,    an  1.   ,:.:  >•••.'•   all,    \\  ere   li'  'i    reall  \     needed 

bv   ;hesi.ani\    [leasanl  population,   man\'  have  disappeared    lr.i\'iiig 

n  ''    i  :;  .   e      'hind,  \\hile  in  odier  (.  ises   the  narro\v   but    pi-nnanent 

'    tnick    is   preierred.  because  shorter.      The  once  noted  n  .ad 

'    the    Hariiioki    1'a^^   and    diat    !r.>m    Aixn   to   Shiobara   may    be 

adduced    as   in>:aiu  o. 

Rowing.      A    discussion    \\~as    *  irrie-.l    on    some    \'ears    ago   in 
'i  il  press  concerning  the  respective  merits  o?  the  Japanese  and 

I'.1;;'  •;  .••  in   stvles     >f  rowing.      The  [•>'•••*  and  < '>!>••   are  as   follows:    - 
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PRO. 

"  The  Japanese  method  of  rowing  is  entirelv  different  from 
ours.  \\"e  row  with  <  air  oars  at  right  angles  to  the  side  of  the 
boat,  while  we  are  seated.  The  Japanese  oars  are  almost  parallel 
to  the  side  of  the  boat,  and  they  row  standing  with  their  faces 
to  the  side.  The  movement  is  different  also.  \\'e  lift  our  oars 
from  the  water  after  each  stroke.  The  Japanese  oar  is  ahvavs 
submerged,  and  the  oarsman  moves  it  backward  and  forward 
with  a  sculling  motion.  There  is  an  oar  also  at  the  stern  of 
the  boat,  as  well  as  on  the  sides.  In  our  stvle  of  rowing,  we 
exert  our  force  only  from  the  waist  up,  and  at  every  stroke  must 
exert  motion  out  of  the  water  with  our  oar  to  secure  another 
hold  on  the  water.  The  Japanese  bring  into  action  all  their 
muscles  from  the  feei  up;  and  as  there  is  no  removal  of  the 
oar  from  the  water,  there  is  no  loss  of  the  power  thev  exert.'"* 

CONTRA. 

"Tutting  the  Japanese  anil  foreign  methods  of  rowing  into 
comparison,  full  credit  is  due  to  the  Japanese  method  of  row- 
ing (>  -r  yulning\},  for  its  aitording  the  most  complete  hodilv 
exercise.  As  Professor  Bell  savs,  everv  muscle  from  the  feet 
up  comes  into  action.  Another  instance  where  \uh>ing  comes 
in  practicallv  and  useful!'/  is  in  passing  narrow  passages,  when 
a  Japanese  boat  (sampan}  can  continue  to  be  propelled  forward, 
while  the  crew  of  a  gig  would  probably  have  to  shift  oars.  Its 
superiority  or  advantage  over  the  f  .reign  wav  of  rowing,  in  anv 
other  direction,  I,  however,  venture  to  question. 

Spcc'l. — Taking  a  pilot  .w/A'/V//  as  an  example  wiih  six  good 
sailors,  a  speed  at  the  rate  of  4  to  4.',  knots  an  hour  can  be 
obtained,  while  a  well-manned  six-t;arcd  gig  can  do  ;;',  to  h  knots 
without  much  trouble.  Besides,  the  latter  can  easily  keep  up 
that  speed  lor  an  hour  or  more,  while  44-  kn<  its  yii/nin^  for  that 


*  Quoted  from  Dr.  IVII,  as  reported  in  tin:  "  l'<r,>su  CbaJw"  newspaper,  Tok; 
Kohl-nary.  189;;. 

!  From  the  Chinese  ^g$|  the  Chinese  ami  Japanese  method  of  ro-.vini;  buii 
iic.il,  owing  to  the  Japm-.c-e  having  borrowed  from  Cl, 
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length  nf  time  \\»uKl  hanllv  l»e  p<  .ssible,  because  the  exertion  in 
yuioin^  is  verv  much  greater  than  in  rowing,  and  this  for  the 
verv  reason  that  the  \ul<>  being  alwavs  submerged,  every  move- 
ment is  an  exertion,  aiul  .swinging  oar  through  the  air  after  each 
stroke  gives  the  oarsman  a  rest.  Rowing  on  lixeil  seats  means 
\vork  (or  the  arms  and  the  back,  which  little  attects  the  lungs; 
yaloin^  is  as  laligiimg  as  rowing  i  \\\  sliding  seats.  'J  lie  heavier 
ami  iih  > re  clumsy  build  of  a  Japanese  boat  does  not  ,;ccount 
tor  this  difference  in  speed. 

••  .V.'>rV///r  "/"///('  /mat.-  In  smooth  water  one  man  \u!'>it:^  c  reates 
a  most  disagreeable,  wobbling,  side-wav  motion  |.  u-  passengers. 
A  --'d'ti/'i/!  manneii  on  both  sides  goes  more  stcadilv,  but  vet 
there  is  not  the  perfect  steadiness  of  a  gig.  In  rough  water  it 
occurs  to  the  m>  >st  skilful  of  Japanese  oarsmen  that  the  \u!n  shitts 
off  the  ]>in  :  and  putting  it  into  position  again  is  not  alwavs  ea.sv 
in  a  rough  sea,  especially  as  \ul<>*,  are  long,  and  necessanlv  made 
of  strong  and  heavv  wood.  A  good  gig-oarsman  will  never  lose 
his  oar.  and  if  it  bv  mischance  should  jump  out  oi  the  mulock, 
it  i>  easilv  tetcdied  m  again.  .Moreover,  i:  stands  to  reason  that 
men  sitting  down  in  a  boat  \vill  bal.mce  a  boat  better  thin  men 
standing  up,  as  i>  the  case  in  yulm'/i^. 

••  Ri'.<is!'in<<'  tn  rr///V. —  It  is  nix-illess  to  point  out  thai  men  silting 
offer  less  resistance  than  men  standurr  in  a  boat. 


S>  far  the  disi  iissioii  on  |. ipane.se  rowing.  In  tli.;  north,  among 
the  Ainos,  mav  be  seen  a  stvle  oi  rowing  <|uaim  indeed.  The 
boatm.vn  uses  hi>  two  oars,  not  together,  but  alternate! v  ;  or  it' 
there  be  more  than  one  rower,  those  on  the  nidi;  pull  while 
those  on  die  left  raise  their  oais,  and  rit'i  rvv.vi/,  soth.it  the  boat 
goe~-  sjdliiiu;  .iloiig  liki;  a  sailing-cralt  perpetually  tacking.  It  is 
hardlv  conceivable  how  so  absurd  a  method  can  have  maintained 
itself  in  u>e,  as  it  a;>i)arentlv  has  from  time  immemorial. 
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Sake.  No  appropriate  European  name  exists  for  this  favourite 
intoxicant.  Both  "rice-beer"  and  "rice-brandy,"  bv  which  the 
word  has  sometimes  been  translated,  give  a  false  idea  of  the 
thing.  Sake  is  obtained  from  fermented  rice  bv  a  complicated 
process,  which  can  only  be  carried  out  during  the  winter,  and 
it  contains  from  eleven  to  fourteen  percent  of  alcohol.  Curiously 
enough,  European  heads  seem  to  be  affected  bv  it  much  less 
easilv  than  the  Japanese  themselves  are  ;  but  it  is  unwise  to 
indulge  in  sv;/{',"  and  wine  at  the  same  repast.  A  very  strong 
variety  called  s/i<~>c/iu,  which  is  distilled  from  the  dregs,  contains 
from  twenty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  alcohol.  Another  kind,  called. 
mirtn,  is  more  of  a  liqueur. 

Book  recommended.      7"v     C'i:-ini.it>y    .f   Sti'cf-l'r-i-Wi'/ig;    puMish.;<l    as    one    of   t!:«; 
"  M'-moirs  of  the  Sciunct:    I  >Li<artm<!tit    of  tin-    Im]n>ri;il   I'niversity." 

Salutations.  The  only  native  Japanese  salutation  is  the  bow, 
which  olten  amounts  to  a  prostration  wherein  the  forehead  tonch.es 
the  ground.  Hand-shaking  was  unknown  till  a  few  years  ago, 
and  is  little  practised  even  now,  -a  proof  of  Japanese  good  sense, 
especially  in  hot  weather.  As  for  kissing,  that  is  tabooed  as 
utterly  immodest  and  revolting. 

Samurai.  In  the  early  .Middle  Ages  say,  before  the  twelfth 
century  the  soldiers  of  the  .Mikado's  palace  were  said  to  siit/ntrau, 
that  is,  "be  on  guard"  there.  But  when  feudalism  came  in, 
the  word  Stimiiriii  was  taken  to  denote  the  entire  warrior  class. 
"Warriors/'  "the  military  class,"  "the  gentry,"  are  perhaps  the 
best  English  renderings  of  the  word;  for  it  was  of  the  essence 
of  Old  Japan  that  all  gentlemen  must  be  soldiers,  and  all 
soldiers  gentlemen. 

The  training,  the  occupations,  the  code  of  honour,  the  whole 
mental  atmosphere  of  the  Samurai  exhibited  a  striking  similarity 
to  those  of  our  own  nobilitv  and  gentry  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
With  them,  as  with  us,  obedience  unquestioning  and  enthusiastic 
was  yielded  to  feudal  superiors,  to  monarchs  ruling  by  right 
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divine. — obedience  even  unto  death.  With  them,  as  \vitl)  us,  it 
•was  birth  and  breeding  that  counted,  not  inonev.  Th.c  Samurai's 
word  \vas  his  bond,  and  lie  was  taught  {o  be  gentle  as  well  as 
brave.  Doubtless,  s.  >me  well-marked  shades  of  local  colour  dis- 
tinguished Japanese  chivalrv  (nun  that  of  the  West.  The  practice 
of  suicide  (/hV'dkiri)  as  part  of  the  code  of  honour,  where  our 
own  ancestors  had  the  duel,  at  once  occurs  to  the  mind  as  a 
special  feature.  Kven  more  so  does  the  absence  of  ^allantrv 
towards  the  fair  sex.  Xo  Japanese  Ariosto  would  have  dreamt 
of  bei_rtnninj;  his  epic  of  chivalrv  with  the  words 

1  .c  clonne,   i  cavalier,  I'annc,  '_'li   amori, 
I  (>  cortesie,  l'au;lac'i   imprese   io  canto. 

"  ( iod  and  the  ladies!"  was  the  motto  of  the-  Muropean 
knight.  Hut  neither  (iod  nor  the  ladies  inspired  anv  enthusiasm 
in  the  Samurai's  breast.  Still,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  that, 
despite  varying  details,  the  same  general  trend  of  conditions 
produced  kindred  results  on  the  two  opposite  sides  of  the  Lrlobc. 
It  is  to  be  observed,  too,  that  in  japan  as  in  Kurope  the  living 
realitv  of  the  earlier  chivalrv  faded  at  last,  under  a  centralised 
abs,  'intNm.  into  pageant  and  etiquette,  though  in  the  Kast  as  in 
the  \Ye-t  a  sir* 'i)_:  tinu'e  of  chivalrous  leelir.^  has  survived  in  the 
upper  class  even  to  the  present  dav. 

Tin-  Japanese  craxe  for  altering  names  was  exemplified  in  1^7^, 
bv  the  change  o|  tin.-  historical  and  genuinely  native  \vonl  . V //////- 
f'f.  to  ih.it  of  Shfzdkn.  a  Chinese  term  of  precisely  the  same  mean- 
in  Ly.  I'nder  this  new  designation,  the  Samurai  still  continue  to 
exist,  ;,-  one  •  •'  the  tlirn  classes  into  \\huh  Japanese  society  is 
divided. 

In  the  feudal  tunes,  \\hich  Listed  till  A.  1).  i  S- 1 ,  the  Samurai 
lived  in  hi..  Daimvu's  castle,  attended  his  I'aimvo  on  all 
occasions,  and  received  from  him  rations  for  himself"  and  his 
familv.  rations  which  were  calculated  in  so  manv  /'"/'//.  that  is, 
ba^s  o|  rice,  annually.  One  of  the  eariv  measures  of  the  new 
Imperial  administration  was  to  commute  the^e  incomes  for  a  lump 
sum.  !o  In-  i.iid  in  Lroveniment  bond.^.  Optional  at  first,  in 
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1873.  the  commutation  was  rendered  obligatory  by  a  .second 
edict  published  in.  1876.  Since  tliat  time,  many  of  the  Samurai 
—  unaccustomed  as  they  had  been  to  business  and  to  the  duty  of 
working  for  their  livelihood  —  have  fallen  into  great  misery.  The 
more  clever  and  ambitious,  on  the  other  hand,  practically 
constitute  the  governing  cla.s.s  of  the  country  at  the  present  day, 
their  former  lords  and  masters,  the  Daimyos,  having  lagged 
behind  in  the  race,  and  there  being  still  a  .sufficient  remnant  of 
aristocratic  spirit  to  render  the  rise  of  a  plebeian  to  any  position 
of  importance  a  matter  of  considerable  difficult  v. 

Books  recommended.  Almost  -;v-..-ry  oK'er  work  OP.  Japan  ncce-sarily  mention.; 
the  San.'irai  at  every  turn.  Se<-  more  particularly  Min'onl's  Talcs  -if  C'ld  Jajan  fur  some 
oftheir  famous  feats  of  arms,  McClatchie's  Feudal  Mansions  of  Yefc  "'Asiatic  Transac- 
tion?,'' Vol.  VII.;  for  the  houses  tr.i-y  inhabited,  Xitobe's  llus/u'tf,)  for  a  theoretical  discus- 
sion of  Japanese  chivalry  ami  its  moral  code.  The  vjhie  of  this  hist  lu>jk,  which  i-,  written 
hy  a  Japape;<;  in  excellent  Kn^'.ish,  is  considerably  impaired  by  the  fact  that  the  author 
has  taken,  r.ut  medieval  Kuropo,  but  modern  America  as  bis  stantlanl  of  comparison 
with  fttuKil  Japan.  The  contrast  between  Eastern  .-.ml  Western  social  evolution,  which 
in  r::i!ity  is  cliieiK-  OP.!.-  of  tim-:  (Jap-n  ha\'in^  <!<iv;-!o;-.r  J  alum;  the  same  ]i,-.e-  :>s 
F-.in  .;j".  ','il  men:  s!o\vly',  is  thus  ma<!e  to  figure  as  one  of  ;ilac<-  ;<::<!  raci-. 


Sculpture.     Se 

Shimo-bashira.  'I'he  peculiar  phenomenon  kuo\\n  i>\  this 
nam<\  \vhicli  means  literally  ••frost-pillars,"  has  provoked  some 
curioshv  among  the  resident  learned.  'i'hese  frost-l)illars  are 
(ir.st  seen  after  a  bright  cold  night  in  early  winter,  and  alwavs 
in  d;ui)p,  friable  soil,  the  line  tij)pennost  layer  of  which  is  borne 
upwards  on  their  -uriace,  so  that  one  mav  iail  to  notice  them 
until,  in  walking,  tin:  foot  crushes  down  two  or  three  inches 
—  sometimes  even  five  or  six  inches  —  into  whal  had  looked  like 
firm  ground:  but  often  they  cling  to  the  high  sides  i.f  shady 
lanes.  Kxamined  singlv.  thev  present  the  ai'pearanee  <  >f  tiny 
hexagonal  columns,  or  rather  tubes,  of  ice;  bui  thev  generallv 
iiceur  in  iluiui;^  »r  bundles  half  melted  to^edier.  and  the  lunger 
•  >nes  sometimes  curl  over  like  shavings.  Sometimes  joints  can 
"he  perceived  in  them,  and  at  e.ich  joint  a  minuie  par:icle  oi 
earth.  The  late  l.'r.  (  jottfried  \\'agener  exjijained  the  pheno- 
menon as  follows:-  "\Vhen  the  <urface  of  dami)  <oil,  i;>  \\-hieh 
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the  water  is  divided  into  slender  canals,  cools  at  night  bv  radiation, 
the  water  at  the  exits  of  the  canals  hardens  into  ice.  This  ice 
then  assists  the  hardening  of  the  adjacent  particles  of  water,  which 
also  congeal  before  the  soil  itself  has  fallen  to  freezing-point,  and 
bet".  >re  therefore  the  water  can  freeze  fast  to  the  particles  of  earth. 
The  ice  then  extends  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  that  is, 
upwards.  In  this  manner,  one  molecule  of  ice  after  another 
pushes  its  wav  out  of  the  slender  canals,— -a  process  which  also 
explains  the  thread-like  structure  of  the  frost-pillars.  These  push 
up  with  them,  in  their  growth,  the  minute  particles  of  earth  which 
lie  between  their  extremities,  and  which  also  arc  cooled  by  radia- 
tion and  stick  to  the  ice.  They  form  a  crust  which  itself  protects 
the  underlying  soil  against  further  radiation.  This  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  soil  on  which  the  frost-pillars  stand,  far  from  being 
frozen,  is  so  soft  and  wet  that  a  thin  cane  ma}'  easilv  be  stuck 
deep  into  it.  That  the  ice  needles  really  grow  from  below  and 
force  their  wav  up  out  of  the  soil,  is  proved  bv  the  circumstance 
that  in  shadv  places,  where  thev  are  not  melted  during  the  day 
and  can  therefore  continue  to  grow  for  several  nights  in  succes- 
sion, several  sharply  defined  thin  lavers  of  earthv  particles  mav 


under  a  thin  covering  of  snow,  when  the  upper  surface  of  this 
latter  melts  during  the  dav-time.  The  water  then  penetrates 
into  the  lower  layer  of  snow,  and  thence  into  the  soil.  The 
thin  snow-covering  freezes  during  the  night,  and  the  hardening 
process,  as  above  described,  proceeds  on  into  the  canals  below 
gi'i  itind." 

So  !ar  as  our  experience  goes,  fro.st-pillars,  us  here  described, 
are  unknown  in  Kun>pc.  An  Knglish  gentleman  long  resident  in 
Virginia  tells  us,  however,  '.hat  thev  occur  there,  goin--  by  the 
local  name  of  "  frost- flowers." 

Book  recommended.     Our   ,ji.ot.ui<  >;•,    i\   fi-inn   :i    -ion   pu;>rr   i>y    i'r.   W.i  ;oiu.-r,    in 
I'.in    12   ot'th-:    (ifrina't   .•' >•/,•(.'.'>    Transactions. 

Shinto,     which    means    literallv    ''the    \\'ay    of  the  duds,"   is 

the     n.une    given     to     the     mvlhologv     and     vague     ancestor    and 
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nature-worship  which  preceded  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
into  Japan,  and  which  continues  to  exist  in  a  modified 
form.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  Article  on  HISTORY  AND 
MYTHOLOGY  for  a  sketch  of  the  Shinto  pantheon,  we  would  here 
draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  Shinto,  so  often  spoken  of  as  a 
religion,  is  hardly  entitled  to  that  name  even  in  the  opinion  of 
those  who,  acting  as  its  official  mouthpieces  to-dav,  desire  to 
maintain  it  as  a  patriotic  institution.  It  has  no  set  of  dogmas, 
no  sacred  book,  no  moral  code.  The  absence  of  a  moral  code 
is  accounted  for,  in  the  writings  of  native  commentators,  by  the 
innate  perfection  of  Japanese  humanitv,  which  obviates  the 
necessity  for  such  outward  props.  It  is  onlv  outcasts,  like  the 
Chinese  anil  \Yestern  nations,  whose  natural  depravity  renders 
the  occasional  appearance  of  sages  and  reformers  necessary  ;  and 
even  with  this  assistance,  all  foreign  nations  continue  to  wallow 
in  a  mire  of  ignorance,  guilt,  and  disobedience  towards  the 
heaven-descended,  dc  jure  monarch  of  the  universe — the  Mikado 
<if  Japan. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  distinguish  three  periods  in  the 
evolution  of  Shinto.  During  the  first  of  these — roughly  speaking, 
down  to  A.D.  550— the  Japanese  had  no  notion  of  religion  as  a 
separate  institution.  To  pay  homage  to  the  gods,  that  is,  to  the 
departed  ancestors  of  the  Imperial  family,  and  to  the  manes  of 
other  great  men,  was  a  usage  springing  from  the  same  mental 
soil  as  that  which  produced  passive  obedience  to,  and  worship 
of.  the  living  Mikado.  Besides  this,  there  were  prayers  to 
the  wind-gods,  to  the  god  of  fire,  to  the  god  of  pestilence, 
to  the  goddess  of  food,  and  to  deities  presiding  over  the 
saucepan,  the  cauldron,  the  gate,  and  the  kitchen.  There  were 
also  purifications  for  wrong-doing',  as  there  were  for  bodily 
defilement,  such,  for  instance,  as  contact  with  a  corpse.  The 
purifying  element  was  water.  But  there  was  not  even  a  shadowy 
idea  (if  air.'  code  of  ethics  or  any  systematisation  of  the  simple 
notions  of  the  people  concerning  things  unseen.  There  was 
neither  heaven  nor  hell, — onlv  a  kind  of  neutral-tinted  1  lades. 
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Sonu'    of    the    gods     WelV    g>:vh     Some     WOP,:     bad."     llo!"     \V;1S     tilr     lillC 

l)Cl\vccn  ;ncn  and  gods  at  all  clearly  drawn.  I  \\c\\-  was.  how- 
ever, a  rude  sort  of  priesthood,  each  priest  being  charged  with 
the  service  <  >f  s<  unc  particular  local  god,  but  not  \\idi  preaching; 
to  the  people.  One  of  the  \irgiu  daughters  of  the  Mikado 
alwavs  dwelt  at  the  ancient  shrine  oi  Ise.  keeping  watch  over 
the  mirror,  the  sword,  and  the  je\vel.  Vnich  he  had  inherited 
from  his  ancestress.  Aina-tera-n.  (  lodd.ess  oi"  the  Sun.  Shinto 
mav  l>e  said,  in  this  its  first  phase,  lo  ha\e  been  a  set  of 
ceremonies  as  nirah  politii-al  as  religious.  Whether  and  ho\\ 
f'a.r.  e\'en  at  that  remote  period,  unacknowledged  spiritual  influences 
emanating  from  China  had  made  themselves  lelt,  is  ,:  uii'iou- 
([iiestion.  The  coincidence  of  a  ti-w  mvths,  together  \sidi  oiher 
scattered  indications,  seem  to  point  in  that  direction.  The. 
(.'hine.se  tincture  of  the  version  of  the:  mythology  and  legendary 
history  preserved  in  the  Xinmi^i  is  obvious  to  the  least  critical 
reader,  -and  sho\\s  th;it,  in  the  eighth  century  at  anv  rate,  the  idea 
of  endeavouring  to  preserve,  the  national  traditions  tree  from 
foreign  influence  was  not  present  to  the  J-.ijnxne.se  mind. 

I'v  the  introduction  of  Buddhism  in  the  middle  of  the  M.xth 
century  after  ('hri^t,  the  sec»nd  j>eriod  of  the  exisience  of  Shinto 
was  inaugurated,  and  further  growth  in  the  direction  of  a  religion 
was  Bopped.  The  metaphysics  of  Buddhism  were  far  too  pn>- 
i'.und.  its  ritual  far  too  gorgeous.  Us  moral  code  far  too  exalted. 
for  ;he  piim  iabric  of  Shinto  to  offer  an}"  el'lectiv!  resistance. 
All  that  lh'-iv  was  of  religious  fei-ling  in  the  naiioii  wcnl  ov'er  to 
the  enemv.  The  Buddhist  priesthood  diplomaiiuiih  received 
the  n.itive  Shin;")  gods  in  ihnr  pantheon  as  r/atars  >  i'ancii-nt 
ias,  f  if  v,  Inch  reason  m.vnv  of  the  Shinto  ccTemonies  cou- 
!:cc!ed  witli  the  ( ''  >urt  \vere  kept  UJL  altliou^h  Buddhi.vt  cerc'inonies 
took  the  fust  place  even  in  the  thought  of  the1  I'tUM-rU-d  des- 
C-'iidan  >f  the  sun.  Th'-  Shinto  ritual^  <'n>ii'iin /.  previously 
han  led  down  l>v  word  of  moiuh,  were  then  fnv,  pm  into  \\riiten 
shape.  The  tc-rm  "Shinto"  itsell  was  also  introduced,  in  order 
•;  i  die  old  native  way  <  >f  ihinking  fron  the  new 
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doctrine  imported  from  India  ;  for  down  to  that  time,  no  one  had 
hit  on  the  notion  of  including  the  various  fragmentary  legends 
and  local  usages  under  one  general  designation.  But  viewing 
the  matter  broadly,  we  may  say  that  the  second  period  of  Shinto, 
which  lasted  from  about  A.I).  550  to  1700,  was  one  of  dark- 
ness and  decrepitude.  The  various  petty  sects  into  which  it 
then  split  up,  owed  what  little  vitality  they  possessed  to  frag- 
ments of  cabalistic  lore  filched  from  the  baser  sort  of  Buddhism 
and  from  Taoism.  Their  priests  practised  the  arts  of  divination 
and  sorcery.  Only  at  Court  and  at  a  few  great  shrines,  such  as 
those  of  Ise  and  I/umo,  was  a  knowledge  of  Shinto  in  its  native 
simplicity  maintained  ;  and  even  there  it  is  doubtful  whether 
changes  did  not  creep  in  with  the  lapse  of  ages.  Most  of  the  Shinto 
temples  throughout  the  Country  were  served  by  Buddhist  priests, 
who  introduced  the  architectural  ornaments  and  the  ceremonial 
c.-f  their  own  religion.  Thus  was  formed  Ryubu  Shinto, - — -a  mixed 
religion  founded  on  a  compromise  between  the  old  creed  and 
the  new. ---and  hence  partly  (for  other  causes  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  same  eltect)  the  tolerant  ideas  on  theological  subjects 
of  most  Japanese  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  who  will  wor- 
ship indifferently  at  the  shrines  of  either  faith. 

The  third  period  in  the  history  of  Shinto  began  about  the 
year  1700,  and  continues  down  to  the  present  day.  Jt  has  been 
termed  the  period  of  the  "revival  of  pure  Shinto."  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  under  the  peaceful  govern- 
ment of  the  Tokugawa  dynast}'  of  Shoguns,  the  literati  of  [a pan 
turned  their  eyes  backward  on  their  country's  past.  Old 
manuscripts  were  disinterred,  old  histories  and  old  poems  were 
put  into  print,  the  old  language  was  studied  and  imitated. 
Soon  the  movement  became  religious  and  political,-— above  all, 
patriotic,  not  to  say  chauvinistic.  The  Shogunate  was  frowned  on, 
because  it  had  supplanted  the  autocracy  of  the  heaven-descended 
Mikados.  .Buddhism  and  Confucianism  were  sneered  at,  because 
of  their  foreign  origin.  Shinto  gained  by  all  this.  The  great 
scholars  Malmchi  (1697-1769),  Mot oori  (i  730-1801).  and  Ilirata 
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(1776-1843),  devoted  themselves  to  a  religions  propaganda,-  if 
that  can  be  called  a  religion  which  sets  out  from  the  principle 
that  the  onlv  two  things  needful  are  to  follow  one's  natural 
impulses  and  to  obev  the  Mikado.  This  order  of  ideas  triumph- 
ed for  a  moment  in  the  revolution  of  1868.  Buddhism  was 
disestablished  and  disendowed,  and  Shinto  was  installed  as  the 
onlv  state  religion,  the  Council  !i  >r  Spiritual  Affairs  being  given 
equal  rank  with  the  Council  of  State,  which  latter  controlled 
things  temporal.  At  the  same  time  thousands  of  temples.  I'.rmerlv 
Buddhist  or  Rydbu-Shinli>,  were,  as  the  phrase  went,  "purified," 
that  is,  stripped  of  their  Buddhist  ornaments,  and  handed  over 
to  Shinto  keeping.  But  as  Shinto  had  no  root  in  itself,— -being 
a  thing  too  emptv  and  jejune  to  mlluence  the  hearts  of  men. — 
Buddhism  soon  rallied.  The  Council  for  Spiritual  Affairs  was 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  a  department,  the  department  to  a  bureau, 
the  bureau  to  a  sub-bureau.  The  whole  thing  is  now  a  mere 
shadow,  though  Shinto  is  still  in  so  far  the  official  cult  that 
certain  temples  are  maintained  out  of  public  moneys,  and  that  the 
attendance  <>!  certain  officials  is  required  from  time  to  time  at  cere- 
monies of  a  semi-religious,  semi-conrtlv  nature.  I  lard  pressed  to 
establish  their  riii^n/i  t/'c/n;  and  retain  a  little  popularit v.  the 
priests  have  taken  to  selling  cheap  prints  of  religious  subjects, 
after  the  fashii  in  of  their  Buddhist  rivals.  Some  private  scholars, 
too — Dr.  I  none  Tetsnjiro.  for  example — have  recently  a'Jempled 
to  infuse  new  life  into  Shinto  bv  decking  it  out  in  cthii.il  ami 
theological  plumes  borrowed  [nun  abroad.  <  hie  o|  these  vision- 
aries, a  Mr.  Sakamoto,  has  urired  the-  establishment  of  an 
association  \\huh  should  inculcate,  under  new  Shinto  names,  the 
s<  veil  cardinal  virtues  ((*onfiici,in),  the  doctrine  oi  cause  and  el  feet. 
(ItU'/'I/tini  ),  and  that  of  a  trinilv  in  nnitv  (C///Yv//<w).  But  of 
course  stuh  cut  Mowers,  having  no  vital  sap  left  in  them,  wither  a! 
once.  A  larger  measure  of  success  has  attended  the  establishment 
of  two  new  miasi-Shinto  sects,  the  Tcnri-kvo  and  Remmon-kvo, 
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sources,  and  (if  the}'  arc  not  greatly  belied)  an  abundant 
measure  of  licentiousness.  The  founders  of  both  these  sects 
\vere  ignorant  peasant  women. 

The  lover  of  Japanese  art  will  bear  the  Shinto  revivalists  ill-will 
for  the  ridiculous  "purification'"  which  has  destroyed  countless 
gems  of  Buddhist  architecture  and  ornament, — not  for  the  sake 
of  a  grand  moral  ideal,  as  with  the  Puritans  of  .Europe,  but  for 
an  ideal  immeasurably  inferior  to  Buddhism  itself.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  literary  style  of  their  writings  outshines  anything 
produced  by  the  Buddhists ;  and  their  energy  in  rescuing  the 
old  Japanese  classic  authors  from  neglect  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 

The  Shinto  temple  (yashiro  or  jinja}  preserves  in  a  slightly 
elaborated  form  the  tvpe  of  the  primeval  Japanese  hut,  differing 
in  this  from  the  Buddhist  temple  (/era),  which  is  of  Chinese  and 
more  rcmotel v  of  Indian  origin.  Details  of  the  names  and  uses 
of  the  various  temple  buildings,  together  with  other  matters,  will 
be  found  in  the  Introduction  to  Murray's  Handbook  for  Japan. 
It  may  suffice  briefly  to  indicate  here  a  means  of  distinguishing 
from  each  other  the  temples  of  the  two  religions.  The  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  Shinto  are, — first,  a  wand  from  which  depend 
strips  of  white  paper  cut  into  little  angular  bunches  (guhei}, 
intended  to  represent  the  offerings  of  cloth  which  were  ancientlv 
tied  to  branches  of  the  sacred  cleyera  tree  at  festival  time  ; 
secondly,  a  peculiar  gateway  called  torn'.  Another  difference  is 
that  the  Shinto  temple  is  thatched,  whereas  the  Buddhist  temple 
is  tiled.  Furthermore,  the  Shinto  temple  is  plain  and  empty, 
while  the  Buddhist  is  highly  decorated  and  filled  with  religious 
properties.  (See  also  Articles  on  ARCHITECTURE  and  on  TORII.) 

Books  recommended.  Murray's  /la,iM.>.>k,  ju-.t  inention'jd,  for  a  brief  mum,- 
of  the-  subject,  The  foil  wing  treatises  are  much  m..r.-  e!a;>  -rat-- :—  T,'u-  AVr/r,;/  <//';/?•<• 
S'tiKf,',,  by  Sir  [Crnest  Sato-.v,  forming  the  Appendix  to  Vol.  Ill;  T/ic  S.'i-r.t 
fxf,  by  the  same,  in  Vol.  11  :  Ancifilt  y,irat:,-s:-  Ritual?,  by  the  same,  ii 
and  IX;  Ancient  yajtiiicst  Riivah,  by  Dr.  K.  M •  .i;-.;,,  in  Vol.  XXVI!  ; 
to  the  Kojiki,  by  B.  H.  Cliainbcrlain,  formins;  th../  Supi-k-inont  to  Vul.  X.,  ai 
by  Rev.  Dr.  (Jrec-ne  in  Vol.  XXIII.,  of  the  "  Asiatic  Transactions.''— (Vv;, 
Percival  Lowell.  — A  -.vor!:  on  Shinto  bv  W.  (',.  A-ton,  winch  should  be  : 
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Shipping.  The  shipping  industry  is  one  of  the  tn»M  import  ml 
in  Japan,  hi  tiding  now,  as  it  would  seem  to  have  done  IVoin  time 
immemorial,  a  prominent  place  in  the  commerce  of  the  rountrv. 
The  reason  ior  this  is  not  far  to  seek,  being  loiind  in  Japan's 
insular  position,  her  e\tensi\e  sea-board,  and  her  mountainous 
interior.  The  Japanese  take  kimllv  to  a  seafaring  life.  During 
the  Middle  Ages,  thev  were  distinguished  anv>n^  Oriental  nations 
for  their  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise.  Korea,  China,  Formosa, 
even  the  distant  Philippine  Island-,  Cambodia,  and  Siam  saw  the 
Japanese  appear  on  their  coasts,  now  as  peaceful  traders,  now  as 
buccaneers.  The  storv  ol  one  ol  these  buccaneers,  named  Yama- 
ila  Xagamasa.  .'//</,v  Tenjiku  1  lachibei,  who  ended  bv  marrving 
a  Siamese  princess  a:ul  becoming  viceroy  of  the  countrv,  reuN 
more  like  a  chapter  from  the  "Arabian  Nights"  than  like  sober 
reaiilv.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  Japanese  of  the  earlv  part  of 
the  seventeenth  centurv  were  determined  not  to  be  left  behind 
in  th''  art  of  shipbuilding,  '['he  English  master-mariner  Will 
Adams,  \\T,o  came-  to  Japan  in  the  year  i  '>  \  buih  ships  for 
leva-ai.  the  tiien  Shogun,  one  of  whkh  made  uivages  to  Manila 
and  even  to  Mexico.  Suddenly  all  was  (.hanged.  Alarmed  be- 
yond me.isiire  at  ;lie  progress  of  Catliolicism,  anil  fearing  thai  in 
Japan,  as  e'seuhere,  the  Spanish  monk  would  be  followed  bv 
the  Spanish  soldier  of  i'oriune,  lemitsu,  the  third  Sh"gnn  of  the 
Toku^'iv.M  dvnasty,  issued  an  edict  in  the  y-.-ar  i^.^i,  \\herebv 
a.ll  foreign  priests  were  expelled  from  the  empire,  foreign  mer- 
chants were  restrkied  to  die  two  south-western  ports  ol  Nagasaki 
and  il;!o  Io,  and  all  |a.]ianese  subjects  \\ere  !^i'bidd,«-n  under  pain 
01  .leath  to  lea\e  |apa.n.  Diastic  measures  were  resorted  to  in 
order  to  enf-ive  the  terms  of  this  edict,  all  vessels  of  European 
build  and  even  all  laru'e  vessels  of  native  build  were  ordered 
to  be  !•-';-,  ,\ ,  , i.  i.nlv  -imall  junks  suflicient  for  toasting  pur] mses 
being  allowed  i..  be  retained.  This  is  the  style  of  junk  .-.till 
•  tin  present  dav  in  Japanese  waters.  It  is  distinguished 
bv  i  Dingle  square  sail,  which  H  so  awkward  as  to  ix-nder  the 
liffu  uli  to  li.ini  11  '  '  hen  i  mining  '  >efl  ire  :  in  «  md. 
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Japan's  shipping  enlerpri.se  \vas  crippled  for  over  two  centuries, 
though  the  number  of  coasting  junks  no  doubt  remained  large  : 
for  the  character  of  the  country  made  communication  by  water 
indispensable. 

When  the  feudal  government  fell  like  a  card  palace,  the  restric- 
tions on  shipbuilding  fell  with  it.  The  new  Imperial  government 
took  a  laudable  interest  in  the  development  of  a  mercantile 
marine  of  foreign  build.  Among  other  measures  adopted  with 
this  end  in  vic\v,  a  regulation  prohibiting  the  construction  of  junks 
of  over  live  hundred  koku*  burthen  may  be  cited  as  one  of  the 
most  efficacious.  Xor  was  even-thing  left  to  official  initiative. 
Jwasaki  Yataro,  the  celebrated  millionaire,  started  steamers  of 
his  own  somewhere  about  1870:  and  the  companv  which  he 
worked  with  the  aid  of  judiciously  selected  European  directors 
and  agents,  European  captains,  and  European  engineers,  soon 
ros :-.  under  the  name  of  the  Mitsubishi!  Mail  Steamship  Com- 
panv, to  be  the  most  important  commercial  undertaking  in  the 
empire.  It  even  influenced  politics  :  for  to  the  facilities  which 
the  Mitsubishi  afforded  for  carrying  troops  at  the  time  of  the 
Satsuma  rebellion,  was  due  in  no  small  measure  the  triumph  of 
the  Imperialists  in  that  their  hour  of  need.  Eater  on.  another 
company,  named  the  Kyodn  Un-yu  Ki;\v'$ha,  was  formed  to  run 
against  the  Mitsubishi.  P,ut  the  rivalry  between  the  two  proving 
ruinous,  they  were  amalgamated  in  188^,  under  the  name  of  the 
Nippon  Yus''ti  Kira/s/iii,  or  japan  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
'I  his  Companv  now  ranks  as  one  of  the  principal  steamship 
companies  of  the  world,  and  not  only  trades  between  the  variou> 
parts  o(  the  coast,  but  maintains  regular  services  between  Japan 


-  Article  3  <u  the-  '' K.-ukiUMns  and  Rul,/s  f  ,r  tl.--  Mea-mr.^  , -f  \\  s-ul>'  Capacity." 
published  h,  iSSS  by  tho  Mercantile-  Marino  IV.in  au  (if  tbc  Imperial  Department..!' 
Communication,  fixes  th-  capacity  of  the  k<Ktt,  in  vessels  <>;'  Japan-s-  l.nild,  a- 
t:(ltiivalont  to  10  cubic  fcvt.  Wbv-t  ;cr  tbi-  -.v:^  t:io  \>r>^><-  vain"  of  thr  maritime-  k*';i< 
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and  Furope,  Australia.  British  India.  America.  C'liina.  Siberia, 
aiul  the  Philippines.  The  Os-r^i  S/inscn  K7i\u's/hi  is  another 
important  private  companv.  owning  a  large  lleet  of  vessels 
engaged  in  the  domestic  carrying  trade  and  running  to  Korea, 
Formosa,  and  up  the  \  angt se.  'I'he  7'oyn  Kt'scn  Ki(\iis/;<i  is 
a  third,  \\hicli  runs  steamers  to  San  Francisco  and  I  [otigkong. 
A  score  of  smaller  companies  and  numerous  private! v  owned 
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Iwasaki's  keen  enteiprising  spirit,  seconded  bv  government 
assistance.  Breath"  contrinuteil  \«  develop  the  country.  I'lace.--, 
lonnerlv  dependent  on  the  casual  .services  oi  junks  lound  ih-jin- 
selvcs  sup[)lied.  \\ith  regular  shipping  tacili'.ies,  or  \\cre  at  Ira^l 
alile  to  command  tonnage  at  short  notice.  .Methods,  too,  rapidly 
ijiiprnved.  The  liapp\--^o-hi(.k\-  \vav  uf  conducting  the  1< lading  of 
.;  junk,  \\hich  could  afford  to  wait  an  indefinite  period  for  a  cargo, 
necosarilv  vielded  to  prompt  -iiipineiit  at,  the  tin~:e  stipulated. 
The  China  \\ar  of  iSiy.j  -  gave  a  great  ini[>etus  to  ^hiiiping. 
.M;rn\'  jn'ivate  >ieamer>  \vere  engaged  as  transports,  and  others 
Knight  to  <upplv  their  place.  Then  followed  l,i\vs  f  >r  die  en- 
courageiuent  ot  navigation  and  -diipluiiiding.  al^>  the  graiitnig 
o|"  lilic-ral  >uh>idies.  \\i;h  the  result  that  Japane>e  steamer^  —  as 
indicated  above— no\\  compete  \vith  the  foreign  carriers  on  the' 
chief'  lines  (:>  and  from  [a.pan.  The  oufiav  has  bccvn  considerable 
!•  >r  a  coiintrv  which  is  not  rich:  ve!  it  mav  be  ix-garded  as  a 
sound  investment,  because  calculated  to  pav  in  the  long  run. 
It  has  alreadv  succeeded  in  ousting  foreign  competition  from 
teiiam  li-'ids,  from  the  Ii-i  irnio-,.1  toast,  lor  m>tat:cc.  \\'herc  [Iritish 
Chipping,  -o  iatv  as  isi/'>.  amounted  to  over  Sn  per  ( ent  o| 
uhole  s'eam  tonnage  entered  from  abroad,  but  nhcrc  the 
(t-jttt  -^''.  '•//  /\7>-iii-/i,i  ii'i-A  reigns  supreme,  flreai  attention. 
lux.  ha>  bi.-en  devoted  to  the  construction  of  repairing  and 
budding  '-  irds  aii'.l  <  if  <  irv  (\<  *  k-.. 

So  far  the  domt'stic  trade.  japan  is  no  less  \\ell->upplied  v.  ith 
e,  thanks  partlv  to  the  Midden  and  enormous 
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increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  visiting  these  shores.  The 
P.  and  ().  Company,  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  and  the  Xord- 
deulscher  Lloyd  all  run  steamers  regular!  v  throughout  the  vear 
to  Kurope,  to  .sav  nothing  of  several  regular  cargo  lines  and 
numerous  "tramp"  steamers.  Across  the  Pacific  ( )cean,  com- 
munication is  kept  up  by  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Companv 
and  the  Pacific  Mail  running  to  San  Francisco,  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Company,  \vliosc  destination  is  Vancouver,  and  bv  lines 
to  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  Portland. 

Shogun.  The  title  of  S/io^un,  which  means  literal! v  ';  general- 
issimo," and  which  was  destined  to  plav  such  a  momentous 
pan  in  Japanese  history,  seems  to  have  been  first  used  in  A.I). 
815.  when  one  \Vatamaro  was  appointed  Sci-i  Tai-ShiJgti/i,  that 
is.  "Barbarian-subduing  Generalissimo,"  to  wage  war  against 
the  Ainos  in  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  title  was  employed 
afterwards  in  similar  cases  from  time  to  time.  Hut  Yoritomo,  at 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  was  the  firs!  of  these  generalissimos 
to  make  himself  also,  so  to  say,  Mayor  of  the  Palace,  and  in 
effect  ruler  of  the  land.  From  that  time  forward,  various  dvnasties 
oi  Shoguns  succeeded  each  other  throughout  the  Middle  Ages 
.ind  down  to  our  own  days.  The  greatest  of  these  families  were 
the  Ashikaga  (A.I).  133^-1570)  and  the  Tokugawa  ( A.  I).  1603- 
iM>7).  A  concatenation  of  circumstances,  pardv  political,  partlv 
religious,  partlv  lilerarv,  led  to  the  abolition  of  the  Sho^unate 
in  the  vear  iS6S.  The  Mikado  then  stepped  forth  again,  to 
govern  as  well  as  reign,  after  an  eclipse  of  \\ell-nigh  seven 
hundred  vcais. 

It  has  alreadv  been  staled  <  ,u  page  23')  that  the  name  of  the 
last  of  the  Shoguns  was  I  litotsu-bashi.  For  him  to  have  com- 
mitted /ujrti /•:/'>' ;'  when  the  crash  came  (which  was  wiuii  m.inv  of 
his  retainers  expected),  would  have  farmed  a  dignified  and 
memorable  end  to  the  [apanc.se  feudal  svstein.  lie  pivienvd 
to  live.  After  spending  many  years  in  retirement  in  a  pro- 
vincial town,  lie  removed,  to  the  capital:  and  still  later,  when 
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he  was  admitted  to  some  function  at  the  Imperial  Court,  his 
appearance  there  scarcely  evoked  an  expression  of  surprise.  To 
readers  brought  up  in  Kurope,  with  its  Carlists,  its  Bourbons,  in 
old  days  its  Stuarts,  at  all  times  its  irreconcilables  of  various 
names  and  decrees,  it  would  seem  but  natural  thai  a  party 
favouring  the  restoration  of  the  Shogunate  should  linger  on  to 
embarrass  the  new  regime.  This  is  not  the  case.  Far- Eastern 
minds  view  these  matters  differently.  Being  matter-of-fact  by 
nature,  the}-  accept  the  logic  of  events  more  easily  and  more 
absolutely  than  we  do.  In  this  part  »i  the  world,  a  lost  cause  does 
not  simply  fall  :— it  ceases  to  exist. 

The  practice  of  most  modern  writers  on  Japanese  subjects—- 
foreigners  as  well  as  natives— -is  to  treat  the  Shoguns  as  usurpers. 
Hut  surely  this  is  a  highly  unphilosophical  wav  of  reading  history. 
It  is  not  even  formally  correct,  seeing  that  the  Shoguns  obtained 
investiture  from  the  Court  of  Kyoto  as  regularly  as  ministers  of 
state  have  obtained  their  commissions  in  later  times.  \\'e  cannot 
undertake  here  to  go  into  the  causes  that  produced  Japanese 
feudalism,  with  the  Shoguns  at  its  head.  But  if  seven  centuries 
of  possession  do  not  consilute  a  legal  title,  In  >w  manv  of  the 
governments  at  present  existing  in  the  world  are  legitimate? 
And  what  test  is  there,  or  can  there  be,  of  the  legitimacy  o!  any 
•.;o-, ernmenl  except  the  general  acquiescence  of  the  governed? 

Book  recommended.  Brink]  -y's  /'rA>«  and  China,  Vol.  IV.  Chap.  II..  f--i>n:i-.illy 
|..  ,  •..  •  :  curious  aax.unt  of  f-iiirili:  c.fl:<  i:.l«l  :n  ;ii  tlif  Sl,r.  •  :,,,'-.  (,.•„, 

Shooting.  No  one  i>  advised  I-.,  come  to  Japan  f->r  sport. 
Deer  and  even  hrars  do.  no  doubi,  exisl  in  the  northern  island 
of  Ye/o  ;  pheasants,  snipe,  (|ii,;i!,  uild-dmk,  teal,  haix-s,  and 
other  :-,nr,ill  game  in  the  .Abiin  I>iar,d,  but  not  in  sullicienl 
numbers  to  \\ander  so  tar  afield  for,  seeing  that  Kurope  and 
America  offer  superior  attractions.  Shooting  licenses  may  be 
obtained  at  the  prefect unil  office  (k,'>ir/iu)  of  the  various  open 
ports,  and  at  the  'I'ukyn  l''u,  or  city  ofl'u  e,  in  '1'okyo.  The  fee 
varies  according  to  the  income  of  the  anjilicant.  but  pra<  ticallv 
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all  foreigners  likely  to  require  licenses  come  under  the  20  yen 
clause.*  The  shooting  season,  speaking  generally,  lasts  from  the 
1 5th  October  to  the  151!)  April.  These  ilates  will  seem  late  to 
English  sportsmen;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  seasons 
begin  later  in  Japan  than  in  Kngland.  —spring  as  well  as  autumn. 

Siebold.      I'hiiipp    Fran/,    1'Yeiherr    von    Siebold   (A.D.    iji/)- 
1866).  author  of  many  books,   both  in  Latin  and  German,  on  the 

zoology,  botany,  language,  and  bibliography  of  Japan  and  the 
neighbouring  lands,  and  best  known  by  the  magnificently  illustrated 
folio  work  entitled  /Av//,v;;,  A/-chi\:  zur  Beschreibung  mn  j/"aj,an,'\ 
which  is  in  itself  an  encyclopedia  of  the  information  concerning 
Japan  which  existed  in  his  dav,  came  of  an  old  Bavarian  family. 
Like  Kaempfer  a  century  and  a  half  before  him,  he  judged, 
and  judged  rightly,  that  the  service  of  the  Dutch  Hast  India 
Company  was  the  royal  road  to  a  knowledge  of  the  then  mysterious 
empire  of  Japan.  Appointed  leader  of  a  scientific  mission  lilted 
out  at  Batavia.  he  landed  at  Deshima,  the  Dutch  portion  of 
Nagasaki,  in  the  month  of  August,  1823.  Bv  force  of  character, 
by  urbanity  of  manner,  bv  skill  as  a  physician,  even  by  a  system 
of  briber}'  which  fell  in  with  the  customs  of  the  Country,  and 
which  sureiv,  under  the  circumstances,  no  sensible  man  of  the 
world  will  condemn,  he  obtained  an  extraordinary  hold  over  the 


in  ,'82^1,  accompanied  to  Yedo  the  Dutch  embassy  which  went 
once  ever}'  lour  years  to  pav  its  respects  to  the  Shogun,  Siebold 
made  great  friends  with  the  Court  astronomer,  Takahashi  by 
name,  and  received  from  him  a  map  of  ihe  country  which  in 
those  days  it  was  high  treason  to  put  into  the  hands  of  any 
foreigner.  When,  two  years  later,  the  affair  leaked  out,  Takahashi 
was  cast  into  a  dungeon  where  he  died,  Sieb^ld's  house  was 
searched,  his  servants  were  arrested  and  tortured,  and  he  himself 
had  to  appear  on  his  knees  before  the  Governor  of  Nagasaki  to 
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ai":s\\e-r  tor  his  share  in  the  crime.  He  adroitly  .oiunvcd  to  save 
his  chief  treasures,  including  the  map  so  precious  to  geographical 

science,  but  iie  was  banished  IV.  >m  the  countrv,  aiul  sailed  f>r 
I>ata\ia  <>n  tin-  >nd  January,  i  <"\yO.  'l's  persecuted  pu])i!s. 
sheltered  by  some  of  the  leading  Daimyos,  did  nut  a  little  to 
further  the  cause  of  Kuropean  learning  in  Japan.* 

Arriving  in  Holland..  Siebold  was  created  a  baron  and  a  colonel  in 
the  army  by  the  kin-'  of  thai  country,  and  spent  the  next  twenty- 
nine  years  in  writing  his  numerous  \vorks  and.  arranging  his 
scientific  collections  in  the  museums  of  Levden.  Munich,  and 
\Vur/burg.  More  permanent  even  in  their  results  than  ihese 
learned  labours  was  his  activity  in  the  field  of  practical  botanv. 

I'o  him  our  western  gardens  owe  the  Japanese  lilies,  pevnie.-., 
aralias,  clirvsanthemuins,  and  scores  of  other  interesting  and 
beam itu!  plants  with  which  thev  are  now  adorned.. 

Meanwhile,    Commodore     I'crrv's    expedition    had     burst    open 
Japan.      Siebold,    in   his  old   age,    returned    as  a   -•.•mi-offieiai   am- 
bassador   to    the     country    which    he    h  ul   quitted    in   clisgrai 
manv   years  before.      This    mission    \vas   not   altogether  successful. 

I'he  limes  were  lor  war,  not  for  the  peaceful  ne^otiaiion^  of  a 
man  of  science.  Siebold's  proper  lieid  was  not  politics,  but 
learning.  !t  was  therefore  perhaps  no  loss  to  his  rc-putation  that 
;i  second  semi-political  expedition  to  Japan,  which  Napoleon 
III.  had  thought  of  entrusting  to  him,  was  ne\'er  carried  out. 
fudged  by  hi-  scientific  works  and  their  practical  results,  Siebold 
is  tlie  •_;'  ites!  oj  the  man1,'  great  Ciermans  \\lio  h.\\'e  coTitnbutc-d 
si  i  much  to  the  world's  knowledge  oj  fajian,— -Kaein])fer  in  the 
seventeenth  ic-ntur\'  and  Rein  in  our  own  dav  1-eing  the  other 
moM  illustrious  names.  Ii'  Mnall  people  may  be  allov.ed  to 
critici>e  giants.  \ve  \\oiild  here  note  that  the  onlv  weakness 
disfoverable  in  tin'  earlv  <j;-rman  sc'hoii]  of  investitrators,  as 


][lT'-.TO!l      :'i  >  .   ::;it     "1      tin's     ilM.I'li-Dt     \%:i-.    ]H'il,l'-il 
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represented  by  Kaeinpfer,  Thunberg,  Sic-bold,  and  even  Rein,  is  a 
certain  insufficiency  of  the  critical  facullv  in  questions  of  history  and 
language.  Surely  it  is  not  enough  to  get  at  the  Japanese  sources, 
'['lie  Japanese  sources  must  themselves  be  subjected  to  rigorous 
scrutiny.  It  was  reserved  for  the  English  school,  represented 
by  Satow  and  Aston,  to  do  this,— to  explore  the  language  with 
scientific  exactness,  and  to  prove,  step  by  step,  that  the  so-called 
history,  which  Kaeinpfer  and  his  followers  had  taken  on  trust, 
was  a  mass  of  old  wives'  fables.  More  recently,  however,  Riess, 
Florenx,  and  others  have  gained  for  German  scholarship  bright 
laurels  in  this  field  also. 

Books  recommended.      SiehoM    tdls    the    sr.,ry    of    his    own   earlier  jounH-yings   in 
hi?    .\'tff-ij;i-.'t,-c':i"'.     The  :;tjcoml   edition   lui^    a   short  hio^raphy. 

Siik.  The  silkworm  was  still  a  rare  novelty  at  the  dawn  of 
Japanese  history, --just  imported,  as  it  would  seem,  from  Korea. 
r]  he  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  annals  of  the  reign  of  the  Kmperor 
Xintoku,  who  is  supposed  to  have  died  in  A.I).  399.  Up  till 
then,  the  materials  used  for  clothing  had  been  hempen  cloth 
and  the  bark  of  the  paper-mulberry,  coloured  by  being  rubbed 
with  madder  and  other  tinctorial  plants.  The  testimonv  of 
Japanese  tradition  to  the  foreign  origin  of  silk,  and  its  absence 
here  in  earlier  ages,  go  to  support  the  results  of  modern  research 
to  the  effect  that  neither  the  true  silkworm  nor  the  mulberrv- 
tree  on  whose  leaves  it  feeds  ever  occurs  wild,  in  this  archipelago. 
Striking  change  indeed!  Silk  has,  for  at  least  thirteen  hundred 
years,  helped  to  dress  the  [apanese  upper  classes,  male  as  well 
as  female,  and  has  come  to  i<>rm  the  chief  mainstav  of  the 
nati<  >nal  pr<  >sperity. 

M  he  Japanese  silkworm  moth  is  the  T>o}n!>y\  /i/on\  I..  :  its 
mulberry-tree  the  "  white  mulberry,"--  Munis  <////</,  I,.  Insect  and 
tree  have  alike  developed  several  varieties  under  cultivation.  As 
a  rule  the  trees  ars  pollarded,  and  Japanese  thrift  takes  advantage 
of  the  space  between  the  stumps  to  gn  >\v  small  crops  of  useful 
vegetables.  The  branches  are  generally  carried  home  for  stripping. 
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The  Japanese  silkworm  manifests  some  marked  peculiarities  at 
diflercnt  stages  of  its  life-history.  The  eggs  have  extremely  fragile 
shells,  tor  which  reason  the  moths  are  made  to  deposit  them  on 
cardboard  ;  the  worms  are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  the  cocoons 
smaller  and  lighter  than  those  of  Italy  and  the  Levant,  ihouirh 
the  silk  is  but  little  inferior  in  quality.  Some  indeed,  from 
certain  filatures  in  the  province  of  Shinano,  is  .superior  on  account 
of  its  brilliantly  white  colour.  Careless  reeling,  \\ilh  consequent 
irregularity,  is  the  weak  point.  In  many  parts  of  the  country, 
primitive  methods  of  working  survive  unchanged:  in  others, 
foreign  machinery  has  been  introduced. 

besides  the  true  silkworm,  there  is  another  species  called 
y<n>t--i-ni>.iyu,  winch  ieeds  on  the  oak-leal,  and  produces  o>coons 
of  great  strength  and  beauty.  Yet  another — a  \\ild  one,  called 
•-•('/A';//'/,  \\hose  food  is  the  leaf  of  ihe  chestnut  tree  has  less 
\  a  hie. 

The  central  and  northern  provinces  of  the  Main  island  have 
from  time  immemorial  been  dotted  with  silk-producing  districts. 
Nothing  is  so  remarkable  in  the  recent  industrial  development  of 
japan  as  the  manner  in  \\hich  these  districts  ha\e  spread,  until 
scarcely  a  rural  commune  remains  \\iihoiu  its  mulberry  plantations. 
Statistics  confirm  what  any  observant  eve  can  notice.  During 
the  last  twenty  years  the  area  planted  with  mulbem  -trees  has 
increased  about  200  per  cent,  and  as  much  as  88, d  3,1  .  •':,  yen 
worth  of  silk  has  been  sent  oversea  in  a  single  year.  What  ihe 
domestic  consumption  is,  we  cannot  sav  :  but  it  must  be  enorm- 
ous. Think  of  the  dresses,  ihe  sashes,  the  quilts,  the  wrappers 
for  gifts,  the  brocades,  the  -ilk  crape,  the  roils  of  silk  lor  paint- 
ing or  v.  ruing  on,  and  ihe  thousand  other  uses  to  \\hich  this 
most  beautiful  of  all  iabric-  is  put. 

Silk  is  exported  in  \arious  forms,  in  it:,  ra\\  state,  reeled  as 
liiaUnvs.  re-reels,  and  hanks,  as  coitions,  and  waste-silk  :  manu- 
factured, i  hieilv  in  the  form  of  piece-goods  and  handkerchiefs. 
For  some  years  tin-re  was  also  a  large  export  of  silkworms'  eggs. 
('ontinent.il  Furope  and  ihe  I'ni'ed  States  are  [a  pan's  chief 
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customers  for  raw  and   waste  silk.      Her  manufactured    silk    iinds 
a  market  all  over  the  world. 

Book  recommended.      Rein's   Industries  of  Japan,   p.   378  ft  scif. 

Singing- girls.  The  charms  of  the  Japanese  singing-girl,  or 
geisha,  as  the  Japanese  term  her,  have  been  dwelt  on  so  often 
that  we  gladly  leave  them  to  her  more  ardent  admirers.  Deprived 
of  her,  Japanese  social  gatherings  would  lose  much  of  their 
vivacitv  and  pleasing  unconstraint,  and  many  a  match,  interesting 
to  the  gossips,  \vould  never  be  made;  for  quite  a  number  of 
prominent,  men  have  shown  their  partiality  for  the  fair  warblers 
in  the  most  practical  of  ways,  namely,  by  marrying  them.  The 
singing-girl's  talk,  more  even  than  her  songs,  helps  her  to  such 
occasional  good  fortune;  for  she  alone,  of  all  classes  of  her 
countrywomen,  has  divined  something  of  the  art  of  conversation. 
Or  the  antecedents  of  the  marriage  may  have  been  on  this  wise. 
A  poor  student  becomes  enamoured.  His  friends,  hearing  of 
what  the\'  deem  evil  courses,  stop  supplies.  The  singing-girl 
supports  her  lover,  who  thereupon  passes  brilliant  examinations, 
and  obtains  an  official  post.  They  are  married,  and  he  rises  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  men  in  the  empire,  while  she  of  course 
is  a  great  ladv,  with  her  carriage  and  her  weekly  reception  days. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  more  than  one  modern  Japanese  romance 
in  real  life. 

Of  late  years  the  Held  of  the  singing-girl's  operations  has  been 
limited  by  the  fact  that  in  official  circles,  the  European  banquet, 
with  its  familiar  salmis  and  aspics  and  its  intolerable  after-dinner 
speeches,  has  well-nigh  supplanted  the  native  feast.  Waiters  in 
swallow-tails  replace  the  damsels  of  the  guitar  and  the  wine-cup. 
The  training  of  a  singing-girl,  which  includes  lessons  in  the  art 
of  dancing,  often  begins  when  she  is  seven  years  old.  She  is 
then  practically  engaged  for  a  number  of  years,  the  career  once 
entered  on  being  difficult  to  quit,  unless  good  fortune  brings 
some  wealthy  lover  able  and  willing  to  buy  her  out.  There  is 
a  capitation  tax  of  four  yen  per  month  on  the  actual  singing-girls, 
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and   of  halt   that   sum   on   the   little  'prentices.      Such,    at    least,   arc 
the   present   rates   in   Tokvo.      Thev    vary   in   the   provinces. 

Book  recommended.       /";••    (/V/.v/'/.j'.v    (.\iliinx,   in    Inouyc's   "Sketches    .if  T«ky> 
Life." 

Societies.  The  Japanese  of  our  dav  have  taken  kindlv  to 
societies  and  associations  of  all  sorts.  They  doubtless  feel  that 
their  nation  has  to  make  up  now  tor  the  lon^  abstinence  from 
such  cooperative  activity  winch  was  enforced  during  the  Toku- 
gawa  regime,  when  it  was  penal  for  more  than  five  persons  to 
club  together  for  anv  purpose. 

The  six  most  influential  societies  at  present  are  the  Military 
Virtues  Society,  with  over  ()^2.O'.>o  members:  the:  Red  Cross 
Association,  under  the  immediate  patronage  of  the  Kmprcss,  with  a 
membership  of  over  930,000  ;  the  Ladies'  Patriotic  Society,  with 
over  140,000;  the  Agricultural  Sot  ietv.  with  over  9,000;  the 
Associated  Temperance  I'nions,  with  some  9,1  :  and  the  Sanitary 
Society,  with  nearly  7.  .  These,  and  not  a  few  of  those  next 
to  be  mentioned,  have  branches  in  the  provinces,  and  most  of  them 
publish  transactions.  The  Kducational  Society,  the  (leo^raphical 
Societv,  the  Oriental  Society,  the  J'iconomical  Society,  the 
I'hilo..,,  iphit  al.  Kn^iiu-erin^',  Klectrical,  Medic, il,  llistoncal,  and 
J'hiloli  i^ical  Societes,  and  the  (-takiisJii  A':<  •<//-///,  a.n  association 
with  aims  kindred  to  those  of  the  Kilucational  Society,  have 
done  excellent  work.  We  have,  furthermore,  a  Society  of  Arts, 
Judii  ial.  Anthropological],  and  various  other  scientific  and  literary 
Societies,  a  Colonisation  Society,  a  number  of  YOUHL;'  Men's 
Christian  Associations  and  Women's  Temperance  Societies,  an 
Association  of  Buddhist  Youn^  Men.  and  others  of  various  hues 
and  complexions,  not  to  mention  political  clubs,  o!  \\huh  the 
number  is  very  n'reat  and  tontinuallv  changing. 

Some   o)   the    Japanese    societies     have    eccentiic    rules.        'Jims, 

tin •]!..•   is  one  called    the;   Mustache  Society,  \\hose  members  consist 

of   amateur  singers,— of   the   male   sex   only,    lor   no  one   without  a 

mustache    is   eligible.        The     object    of    the-    (irowlers'     Society    is 

ntilate     discontent     and     emphasise    every    public    grievance. 
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The  Dotards'  Society,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  clique  of  antiquated 
wits  and  faissccs  beauties  who  have  prudently  determined  to  make 
the  best  even  of  old  age,  and  to  have  a  good  time  up  to  the 
verv  end.  The  Pock-mark  Society,  we  believe,  still  exists,  though 
vaccination  has  sadly  thinned  its  ranks.  The  Society  for  the 
Abolition  of  Present-giving  has  (thank  Heaven!)  come  to  grief. 
In  no  country  of  the  world  &o  les  peiiis  cadeaztx  giti  entretiennent 
I'  limit ii-  play  a  more  charming  part  than  in  Japan.  Japan  is 
becoming  prosaic  fast  enough  in  all  conscience.  Why  ruthlessly 
pull  up  bv  the  roots  the  few  graces  that  remain? 

Books  recommended.       'f/ie    Gak;is!iikai;n,   in   Vol.  XV.  Part  I.,  and    7/'.v  Japanese 
Education   Sxicty,  in   Vol.    XVI.    1'art  I.   of  the  "  Asiatic   Transactions."  both    by    Walter 


Society  in  Japan  is  almost  purclv  official.  There  is  nothing 
here  corresponding  to  the  Knglish  ''countv  families,"  whose 
members  may  or  may  not  accept  office,  but  who,  if  they  do  so, 
add  a  lustre  to  it,  far  from  its  adding  anv  to  them.  Neither  is 
there  anv  class  superior  by  birth  or  bv  intellect,  as  in  France  or 
in  America,  which  stands  scornfully  aloof  and  would  deem  it 
derogatory  to  take  any  part  in  the  vulgar  scramble  for  office. 
The  Court  is  in  Japan  the  sole  and  actual  fountain  of  honour; 
fallen  causes  have  in  this  laud  no  partisans.  Kven  monev  is 
comparatively  little  esteemed.  There  are  lew  millionaires,  and 
it  so  happens  that  the  half-do/en  men  who  have  amassed  large 
fortunes  in  business  during  the  last  twenlv  or  thirtv  years  are, 
for  the  most  part,  either  indifferent  to  society  or  little  qualified 
to  shine  in  it.  The  Court  (or  whoever  it  is  that  acts  in  the 
name  of  the  Court)  has  raised  up  a  new  bureaucracy  on  the 
ruins  of  the  old  feudalism,-  a  bureaucracy  composed  partlv  of 
men  of  good  birth,  partlv  of  men  of  good  brains  sharpened  bv 
the  best  attainable  training,  that  is,  in  the  proper  and  original 
sense  of  the  word,  an  aristocracy  which  /v  the  state,  which  t's 
society,  and  precludes  the  existence  of  any  rival.  Kven  the  out- 
ward aspect  of  the  countrv  bears  testimony  to  these  peculiar 
social  conditions.  •'  Where  are  the  countrv  houses?"  we  have 
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sometimes  been  asked.  There  are  none,  for  the  good  reason  that 
there  is  no  one  to  live  in  them.  1'easants  live  in  the  country, 
officials  naturally  live  in  the  town,  where  their  offices  are.  To 
go  and  bury  themselves  in  the  country,  is  an  idea  that  never 
occurs  to  them.  How  should  it?  They  do  not  walk,  they 
arc  not  sportsmen.  As  for  anv  ties  binding  the  rich  to  their 
lowly  neighbours,  that  feudal  or  semi-feudal  view  ol"  things  has 
passed  away.  At  the  most,  the  high  official  and  his  iamilv  may 
go  for  a  week  or  a  fortnight  to  some  mineral  spring  resort  or 
to  the  seaside:  but  they  are  not  really  happy  till  they  gel  back 
to  town. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  follow  out  in  detail  the  far-reaching 
re-suits  of  a  constitution  uf  society  differing  so  widely  from  that 
to  which  Anglo-Saxons-  whether  of  the  Kingdom,  the  States,  or 
the  Commonwealth-  are  accustomed.  (hie  is  that  Japanese 
society  is  dull,  because  it  is  not  continuous:  at  least  the  non- 
continuity  greatly  aggravates  that  dullness  which  is  rooted  in  the 
uniitness  ol  Japanese  ladies  for  social  lite,  in  our  sense  of  the 
word.  'I  hcse  sweet,  retiring  little  creatures,  who  perlorin  un- 
complainingly all  the  dmies  of  the  home,  lack  influence  over 
the  men.  and  have  (so  far  at  least)  acquired  none  of  the  arts 
of  social  leadership.  What  they  might  learn  of  such  matters  is 
subject  to  frei|iient  interruption;  for  when  a  man  is  out  of  office, 
lie  is  eclipsed  utterly,  and  society  sees  him  and  his  wile  no 
moiv.  as  all  invitations  an-  issued  according  to  official  lists,  and 
his  own  means  <>f  entertaining  are  conditioned  bv  the  drawing  of 
his  official  salary.  II  you  are  not  in  oliice.  those  who  are  have 
in  i  need  <  it  y*  >u.  in  >  n  >•  'in  f  >r  vi  >u. 

Curiously  enough,  even  travellers  are  sometimes  affected  by 
this  state  of  things.  If  we  have  heard  one,  we  have  heard  a 
score  ol  complaints  somewhat  to  the  following  ellect  :  "Why! 
when  the  so-and-so's  (mentioning  some  minister  mavbe,  or 
consul-general,  or  he-ad  of  commission  and  his  wife)  were  in 
Kurope,  they  dined  with  us  over  and  over  again,  I  helped  .Mine, 
so-and-so  to  choose  her  things,  etc.,  etc.  :  and  vet  when  1  called 
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upon,  them  in  Tokyo,  thev  seemed  to  be  always  out  or  some- 
thing, and  they  never  asked  us  to  anything,  and  we  arc  so 
disappointed,  because  what  we  should  have  enjoyed,  of  all  things, 
would  have  been  to  see  a  nice  Japanese  home, — see  how  they 
live, — and  it  seems  so  odd,  too,  after  all  we  did  for  them.  Of 
course,  we  got  an  invitation  to  die  Imperial  Garden  Party  and 
to  the  Birthday  Rill  ;  but  that  is  different."  These,  or  something 
like  these,  are  the  expressions  of  disappointment  which  we  have 
heard  drop  from  the  lips  of  not  a  few  intelligent  ladies  visiting 
japan,  nor  have  we  always  found  it  easy  to  make  them  appreciate 
the  situation.  If  the  Japanese  couple  in  question  are  removed, 
temporarily  or  permanently,  from  official  life,  they  are  almost 
certainly  in  reduced  circumstances.  When  they  were  in  Europe, 
thev  dressed  a  /'  <nir»pii'nn<!,  lived  altogether  a  /'  cuni/.tcune.  Xow 
thev  can  do  so  no  longer;  not  improbably  thev  do  not  even  care 
to  do  so,  but  when  in  oltice,  found  the  having  to  do  so  rather 
a  constraint.  Thev  went  to  see  you  in  London  as  great  folks  ; 
you  come  to  see  them  at  Tokyo  when  thev  have  shrivelled  into 
small  folks.  They  feel  a  delicacy  about  asking  you  to  their 
house,  for  fear  vou  should  be  uncomfortable  squatting  on  the 
iloor,— for  fear,  too,  lest  vou  should  inwardly  make  comparisons 
unfavourable  to  them  or  their  country.  Our  Anglo-Saxon  idea 
is  to  let  the  foreign  visitor  take  pot-luck  with  the  home  circle. 
Weil-bred  Japanese  are  more  iorma!,  official  life  having  helped 
to  make  them  so.  If  thev  cannot  make  read}'  for  you  a  kid, 
they  would  rather  say  "  not  at  home."  The  result  is  unpleasing  ; 
yet  there  is  no  intentional  breach  of  hospitality.  How  hospitable 
this  nation  can  be,  has  been  demonstrated  over  anil  over  again 
by  the  reception  accorded  to  notabilities  political,  literary,  and 
journalistic.  But  there,  once  more,  it  is  officialdom  that  has 
stepped  in,  money  has  been  granted  by  one  of  the  public 
departments,  action  has  been  directed  from  headquarters.  In 
fact,  officialdom  is  an  overwhelming  element  in  Japanese  society, 
it  is  the  dominant  element:  without  official  assistance,  nothing 
can  be  done.  Anglo-Saxons  will  be  apt  to  judge  such  want  of 
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individualism  a  source  of  weakness.  But  japan's  marvellous  rise, 
the  position  she  lias  won  for  herself  in  a  single  generation  oi 
officially  directed  effort,  supplies  an  incontestable  proof  to  the 
contrarv.  She  has  succeeded,  as  Prussia  succeeded,  through 
centralisation;  her  five-ancl-fortv  millions  move  as  one  man. 

The  functions — \ve  hesitate  to  call  them  entertainments,  so 
little  entertaining  are  thev-  incident  to  Japanese  societv  as  at 
present  constituted,  are  of  two  kinds.  First,  dinners  in  native 
style  for  men  only,  often  served  by  singing-girls,  meetings  of 
political  or  scientific  associations,  club  gatherings,  and  the  like: 
--these  do  offer  a  modicum  of  fun  and  interest,  and  much 
,SW;/.S--CV'/Y(',  but  lack  that  refinement  which  the  prcseiKc  of  ladies 
would  conier.  The  other  category  includes  dinners  in  Kuropean 
style,  \\here.  if  foreigners  are  present,  the  language  difficulty. 
combined  widi  the  paucitv  of  muuiallv  interesting  topics  .if 
conversation,  doubles  and  trebles  that  gloom  of  dullness  which 
the  absence  of  social  talent  and  of  the  habit  of  societv  spreads 
in  deep  lavcrs  over  the  whole  surface  of  Tokyo  life.  Besides 
dinners,  there  are  balls  at  which  the  Japanese  have  now  after 
an  ineffectual  attempt  —  practicallv  ceased  to  dance,  and  garden 
parties  consisting  either  ot  men  alone  (!)  or  of  men  and  women. 
Some  well-advised  hosts  supplv  an  actual  performance,  on  such 
occasions,  -jugglers,  dav  fireworks,  the  .\»  dance,  or  a  public 
storv-teller  (see  Article  so  entitled).  Occasionally,  too,  nowadays 
there  is  a  band;  but  in  the  hick  of  all  talent  for  music,  it  were 
better  dispensed  with.  The  foreign  residents  of  Tokyo  >  >r  rather 
the  members  of  the  diplomatic  body— entertain  each  other  a 
gre.it  leal.  In  fact,  more  dmncrs  are  given  there  during  the 
winter  than  in  manv  a  Kuropean  capital:  lor,  in  the  absence  of 
Kuropean  theatres,  concerts,  galleries,  lectures,  and  intellectual 
interest-;  general Iv.  what  remains  but  the  "pleasures  of  the  table? 
Needless  to  sav,  however,  that  this  charmed  circle  is  fast  closed 
to  travellers,  unless  thev  happen  to  be  personal! v  intimate  with 
one  <  >f  its  members. 

It   wili   be   judged    from    the   above   that  social   functions   are   not 
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what  any  well-advised  person  will  cross  these  seas  to  seek.  Kven 
so  fascinating  a  coimtrv  as  Japan  cannot  provide  everything. 
The  charm  here  is  in  the  street  life  of  the  lower  classes,  the 
kindliness  of  the  simple  country  folk,  the  delicate  art  adorning 
each  common  object  of  everv-day  life,  the  parks  of  cherry-blossom 
that  break  the  monotonv  of  the  cities,  the  trim  chrysanthemum 
gardens,  above  all  the  enchanting  scenery, — those  giant  cedars 
that  overshadow  moss-grown  shrines,  those  volcanic  cones  of 
ineffablv  graceful  logarithmic  curve,  those  torrents  to  be  crossed 
warily  on  stepping-stones  or  on  "  hanging  bridges  "  stretched  like 
a  spider's  thread  and  trembling  at  everv  step,  and  the  breezy 
uplands  carpeted  with  wild  ilowers  and  re-echoing  with  the 
carolling  of  nightingales  and  larks,  and  the  summer  hills  around 
which  the  vapours  twirl  in  grey  semi-diaphanous  garlands,  and 
the  vallevs  of  mingled  scarlet  maple  and  deepest  green,  whose 
pinnacled  rock-walls  zig/ag  the  sky  with  their  sharplv  serrated 
line.  Surely  the  catalogue  of  japan's  perfections  is  sufficiently 
long  and  goodlv.  But  when  vour  cultured  soul  begins  to  sigh 
for  the  delights  of  the  drawing-room  and  the  concert-hall,  voii 
had  better  invest  in  a  ticket  home. 

Story-tellers.  Though  the  Japanese  are  a  nation  of  readers, 
they  love  also  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  professional  story- 
teller, who  is  quite  an  artist  in  his  wav.  The  lower  sort  of 
siory-teller  may  be  seen  seated  at  the  street-corner,  with  a  circle 
of  gaping  coolies  round  him.  The  higher  class  form  guilds 
who  own  special  houses  of  entertainment  called  yosc,  and'  may 
also  be  engaged  bv  the  hour  to  amuse  private  parlies.  Some 
story-telling  is  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  pcnnv  reading.  The 
man  sits  with  an  open  book  before  him  and  expounds  it, —  the 
storv  of  the  Forty-seven  Ronins  perhaps,  or  the  Chinese  novel 
of  the  "Three  Kingdoms"  (Sangoku  .S'////,  or  an  account  of  the 
Satsuma  rebellion,  or  of  the  old  wars  of  the  Taira  and  .Minamoto 
families  in  the  .Middle  Ages  ;  —  and  when  he  comes  to  some 
particularly  good  point,  he  emphasises  it  bv  a  rap  \\ith  his  fan 
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or  with  a  little  slab  of  wood  kept  by  him  for  the  purpose.  Such 
a  reading  is  called  i^nnJ<in  if  the  subject  be  war  ;  otherwise  it  is 
Aus//ij/('it,  which  means  literally  a  "disquisition.''  The  /i<ni<ixki-ka 
or  story-teller  proper,  deals  in  loye-tales,  anecdotes,  and  imaginary 
incidents. 

The  entertainment  offered  at  a  y»w  is  generally  mixed.  There 
will  be  war-stories,  loye-tales,  recitations  to  the  accompaniment 
of  the  banjo,  the  same  programme  being  mostly  adhered  to  for 
a  fortnight,  and  a  change  being  made  on  the  ist  and  i  Adi  of  the 
month.  As  the  number  of  .such  houses  in  eyerv  large  city  is 
considerable,  hearers  may  nevertheless  find  something  new  every 
night  to  listen  to,  and  the  higher  class  of  story-tellers  themselves 


about  from  one  house  of  entertainment  to  another,  stopping  only 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  at  each, — just  time'  to  tell  one  storv 
and  earn  a  dollar  or  two  bv  it. 

.Many  foreign  students  of  the  Japanese  language  have  found 
the  \»-c  their  best  school  ;  but  only  two  have  hitherto  thought  of 
going  there,  not  as  listeners,  but  as  performers.  (hie  is  an 
Knglishman  named  I  Mack,  whose  command  of  Japanese  is  so 
perfect,  and  \\hose  plots  borrowed  from  the  stores  <>]  F.uropeau 
fiction  proye  such  agreeable  novelties,  that  the  Tokyo  story-tellers 
have  admitted  him  to  their  guild.  The  other-- also  an  Knglish- 
man.  of  the  name  of  John  1'ale--  is  said  to  sing  Japanese  song's 
as  v.i -11  as  any  native. 
Book  recommended.  •  /  '.  •  '  ,  l>y_l.  1 

Sun,  Moon,  and  Stars.      In  the  early    Japanese  mythology 

the  Hin  i.-.  ruled  over  by  a  goddess,  the  glorious  Ama-terasu,  or 
"  I  leaven-Shiner,'"  froiii  v,  liom  is  descended  the  Imperial  family 
of  Japan.  The  moon  belongs  to  her  brother,  the  rough  and 
\iolent  god  Susa-no-o.  Ac'cording  to  the  later  Japanese  poets, 
there  grows  in  the  moon  a  cassia-tree  (kiilxnm),  v/hose  reddening 
leaves  cause  it^  brighter  refulgence  in  autumn.  They  also  tell 
u^  of  \\  great  citv  in  the-  moon  /  l^uki  >i<>  iniy<ik<> j.  and  the  myth- 
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makers  have  brought  clown  a  maiden  from  the  moon  to  do 
penance  on  earth  amid  various  picturesque  scenes.  But  the 
genuinely  popular  imagination  of  the  present  dav  allows  only  of  a 
hare  in  the  moon,  which  keeps  pounding  awav  at  rice  in  a  mortar 
to  make  into  cakes.  The  idea  of  the  hare  was  borrowed  from 
China;  but  the  rice-cakes  seem  to  be  native,  and  to  have  their 
origin  in  a  pun, — the  same  word  muchi  happening  to  have  the 
two  acceptations  of  ''rice-cake'"  and  "full  moon."  The  sun  is 
supposed  to  be  inhabited  by  a  three-legged  crow, — also  a  Chinese 
notion.  Hence  the  expression  kin-u  gyokt<-ti>.  "the  golden  crow 
and  the  jewelled  hare,"  is  a  periphrasis  for  the  sun  and  moon. 

Far  more  important  than  the  sun  to  esthetic  persons  is  the 
moon.  ( )f  all  subjects,  this  is  the  one  on  which  Japanese  poets 
and  romance-writers  must  constantly  dwell,  one  of  them  emphati- 
cally asserting  that  "all  griefs  can  be  assuaged  by  ga/.ing  at  the 
moon."  People  still  worship  the  crescent,  each  time  it  is  first 
seen  :  but  the  greatest  nights  of  the  lunar  year  are  the  2^th  of 
the  yth  moon,  the  i^th  of  the  8th  moon,  and  the  ijth  of  the 
9th  moon.  Old  Calendar,  which  rotighlv  correspond  to  dates  some 
five  or  six  weeks  later  according  to  our  calendar,  and  thus  include 
the  three  moons  of  the  autumn  trimester.  On  the  2^th  night  of 
the  7th  moon,  people  in  Tokvo  visit  the  tea-houses  at  Atago- 
vama  or  those  on  the  sea-shore  of  Takanawa,  and  sit  up  till  a 
verv  late,  or  rather  earl}",  hour  to  see  the  moon  rise  over  the 
water,  drinking  sake  the  while,  and  composing  verses  appropriate 
to  the  sentimental  character  of  the  scene.  The  i;th  night  of 
the  8th  moon,  which  is  no  other  than  our  harvest-moon  at  the 
full,  is  celebrated  by  an  offering  of  beans  and  dumplings  and  of 
bouquets  of  eulalia-grass  and  lespedexa  blossom.  This  moon  is 
termed  the  "bean  moon."  The  i  3th  night  of  the  yth  moon  sees 
otic-rings  of  the  same  bouquets,  of  dumplings,  and  ot  chestnuts. 
It  is  termed  the  "chestnut  moon." 

The  stars  are  much  less  admired  and  written  about  in  japan 
than  in  Europe.  Xo  Japanese  bard  has  ever  apostrophised  them 
as  "the  poetrv  of  heaven."  The  onlv  table  worth  mentioning 
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here  in  connection  with  the  stars  is  that  which  inspires  the 
festival  named  Ttjnatm/ii.  This  fable,  which  is  c  if  Chinese  origin, 
relates  the  loves  ol"  a  Herdsman  and  a  \VeaviiiL;-;_nrl.  The 
Herdsman  is  a  star  in  Aquila.  the  Weaver  is  the  star  \  e^a. 
They  dwell  on  opposite  sides  of  the  "Celestial  River."  or  Milky 
Way,  and  may  never  meet  but  on  the  ~[\\  ni'j'ht  of  the  jth 
moon,  a  ni^ht  held  sacred  to  them,  strips  of  paper  with  poetic 
effusions  in  their  honour  bcim:  stuck  on  stems  oi'  bamboo  Lrrass 
and  set  up  in  various  place's.  According  to  one  version  of  the 
legend,  the  \\  eavin^-^irl  was  so  constantly  kept  employed  in 
making  garments  for  the  offspring  of  the  Kmperor  of  Heaven 
in  other  words,  God— that  she  had  no  leisure  to  attend  to  the 
adornment  of  her  person.  At  last,  however,  God.  taking  com- 
passion on  her  loneliness,  gave  her  in  marriage  to  the  Herdsman 
who  dwelt  on  the  opposite  lunk  of  die  river.  Hereupon  the 
woman  be^an  to  L,TOW  remiss  in  her  work.  God,  in  his  anp^er. 
then  made  her  recross  the  riycr,  at  the  same  time  forbidding  her 
husband  to  visit  her  oltener  than  once  a  year.  Another  version 
represents  the  pair  as  mortals,  who  were  wedded  at  the  earlv 
a^-es  of  fiiteen  anil  twelve,  and  who  died  at  the  ai^esofa  hundred 
and  three  and  ninety-nine  respectively.  After  death,  their  spirits 
flew  up  to  the  sky,  where  the  Supreme  Deity  bathed  dailv  in 
the  Celestial  River.  Xo  mortals  mi^ht  pollute  it  by  tln-ir  toiieh. 
except  on  the  7;!:  ilay  of  the  7th  moon,  when  the  Deity,  instead 
of  bat  hi  ni_r,  went  to  listen  to  the  chanting  of  the  iiuddhist 
sen  [it  ;ire-. 

Supernatural  Creatures  of  divers  semi-human  and  animal 
shapes  are-  still  spoken  of  1>\-  the  common  people  with  a  sort  o! 
hall-belief,  and  retain  an  assured  place  in  art.  The  'I i-nnin.  or 
I!uddhi-t  angels,  are  neither  o(  the  male  sex,  nor  white-clad,  nor 
winded  :  they  are  fem.ilcs,  appareiitl1,'  of  a  certain  a^e,  \\lio 
lloat  in  mid-air,  robed  in  l<>n_r.  ^ay-coloured  garments  resembl- 
ing swaddling-clothes,  and  who  ofteii  plav  on  flutes  and  lutes 
and  other  musical  instruments.  More  iioiiukir  than  these— in 
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fact,  most  popular  of  all  supernatural  beings — are  the  Tcngit, 
a  class  of  goblins  or  gnomes  that  haunt  the  mountains  and 
woodlands,  and  play  many  pranks.  They  have  an  affinity  to 
birds;  for  they  are  winged  and  beaked,  sometimes  clawed.*  Ihit 
often  the  beak  becomes  a  large  and  enormously  long  human 
nose,  and  the  whole  creature  is  conceived  as  human,  nothing 
bird-like  remaining  but  the  fan  of  feathers  with  which  it  fans  itself. 
It  is  often  dressed  in  leaves,  and  wears  on  its  head  a  tiny  cap. 
Several  fine  temples  are  still  dedicated  to  these  goblins,  that  of  Do- 
ry ~>  Sama  near  .Miyanoshita  being  specially  beautiful.  Then  there 
are  the  Scnnfn,  or  "mountain  genii,'" — men  in  shape,  but  immortal. 
They  are  stately,  not  grotesque  and  elfish  like  the  other  class 
just  mentioned.  The  Shnj>~>  are  red-haired  sea  monsters,  given  to 
drinking  enormous  quantities  of  liquor.  The  "Three-eyed  I'riar 
and  the  "Single-eyed  Acolyte'"  (his  .single  eye  glares  in  mid- 
forehead)  must  be  uncanny  persons  to  meet  in  the  gloaming, 
nor  less  so  the  "White  Woman"  who  wanders  about  in  the 
snow.  The  youth  of  Japan  has  a  wholesome  dread  of  these  bogies, 
and  also  fears  a  variety  of  (V/«— demons  and  ogres— -of  whom 
blood-curdling  stories  are  told.  They  have  horns,  but  ru>  tail, 
and  their  sole  article  of  clothing  is  a  loin-cloth  of  tiger  skin. 
One  of  them  produces  the  thunder  by  tapping  on  a  sei  of  tam- 
bourines, and  sometimes  he  falls  to  the  ground  and  hurts  himself. 
[apane.se  ghosts  do  not  walk  the  earth  wound  in  sheets,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  sheets  (bnn  no  part  of  Japanese  sleeping 
arrangements.  Hut  their  legs  dwindle  into  nothingness,  while  the 
body  is  drawn  out  to  an  alarming  height,  and  they  hold  their 
hands  in  front  of  them  in  a  grabbling  attitude.  Sometimes 
the  neck  is  of  frightful  length  frnkurn-kuli i,  and  twisted  like  a 
snake. 

Of  mythic   beasts,    the    most    important    bv     far    is    that    noble 
creature  the    Dragon, — Chinese   bv   origin,    but    thoroughly   natur- 
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alised  in  japan.*  His  affinities  are  with  the  watery  element 
that  rules  in  clouds  and  tempests.  Sometimes  he  will  ascend 
Fuji,  home  thither  on  a  cloiul  ;  at  others  he  hides  himself 
in  the  waters  of  some  river  or  deep  secluded  lake,  and 
will  cause  terrific  commotion  in  heaven  and  earth  if  disturbed. 
The  palace  of  the  King  of  the1  Dragons  is  a  marvellously  rich 
abode  Iving  far  away,  many  leagues  beneath  the  ocean  waves. 
The  I  nicorn  and  the  1'henix  scarce! v  appear  except  in  art,  and 
the  only  function  of  the  tttiku  (seemingly  a  large  quadruped 
allied  to  the  tapir)  is  to  devour  evil  dreams.  .More  popular  is 
the  giant  ^\anurzu,  an  eel-like  crc'ature,  but  thicker  and  llat- 
headed  and  supplied  with  mustachios.  which  dwells  somewhere 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  whose  occasional  wngglings  are 
the  cause  of  earthquakes.  Another  marine  creature,  the  Octopus, 
which  assumes  semi-human  form,  inspires  dread  by  coming 
ashoiv  to  steal  potatoes,  and  hv  other  pranks.  'I  lie  people  also 
believe  in  .Mermaids,  but  often  confound  with  these  imaginary 
beings  the  reallv  existing  seal,  perhaps  because  of  its  almost 
pathetically  human  countenance.  Among  birds,  a  purely  myth- 
ical being  is  the  .A//r.  When  the  reader  is  informed  that  this 
so-called  "bird  "  (for  it  Hies,  and  sings  in  a.  voice  ai  .  nice  "  hoarse, 
guttural,  loud,  and  very  plaintive")  has  "  the  head  of  a  monkey, 
the  bodv  of  a  tiger,  and  the  tail  of  a  serpent,"  he  will  surely 
not  scruple  to  admit,  with  the  old  commentator,  that  "it  is  a 
rare,  and  peculiar  creature." 

FIT   \\liat    is    thi  night    of  magic    foxes,    badgers,    and    dugs,    see 
page    115. 
Book  recommended.     'T,i 


Superstitions.      .Menlii-n   has  been  made   in   previous   Articles 
of   the  pi  >pular  Japanese  belief  in  divination,   in  demoniacal  posses- 
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sion,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  charms  against  (ire,  shipwreck,  and 
disease.  There  exist  also  various  superstitious  notions  about 
numbers.  For  instance,  7  and  all  numbers  into  which  7  enters, 
as  17,  27,  etc.,  are  unlucky.  Certain  numerical  proportions  must 
be  observed  between  the  ages  of  man  and  woman  in  wedlock. 
Ev  the  rule  known  as  yo-me  f>~>-nie,  you  should  n<  >t  marry  a  girl 
whose  age  differs  by  4  years  or  by  10  years  from  your  own. 
(But  as  Far-Eastern  reckoning'  is  always  inclusive, — -see  page  12, 
— the  real  numbers  are  3  and  9;  thus  a  man  of  21  must  not 


exercise  an  influence  on  certain  occupations.  Thus,  trees  must 
be  grafted  only  bv  young  men,  because  of  the  special  need 
of  vital  energy  in  the  graft.  The  notion  that  certain  davs  are 
luck}',  others  unlucky,  is  still  so  firmly  routed  that  some  news- 
papers which  cater  for  the  lower  classes  publish  lists  of  them. 
For  example,  what  are  known  as  tumo-liki  no  hi  are  days  exer- 
cising such  irresistible  influence  on  the  future  that  if  a  funeral 
takes  place  on  one  of  them,  there  will  certainlv  soon  be  another 
funeral  in  the  same  family.  The  general  idea  that  "  misfortunes 
never  come  singlv,"  is  expressed  bv  the  adage  J\/-fA>  am  koto  <•£•<?, 
san-d<>  am,  "  What  happens  twice  will  happen  thrice." 

(Questions  of  place  must  be  attended  to  no  less  carefullv  than 
proper  times  and  seasons,  if  ill-luck  is  to  be  avoided.  Thus,  no 
Japanese  would  sleep  with  his  head  to  the  North  (that  is,  facing 
South),— for  that  is  the  direction  in  which  corpses  are  laid  out. 
The  Fast  is  the  luckiest  side,  the  next  best  being  the  South. 
There  is  alwavs  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  North-Fast,  which 
quarter  has  received  the  name  of  the  "demon's  gate  : '"—no 
openings  are  left  in  a  house  on  that  side,  and  no  well  is  ever 
dug  there,  but  Jiuddhisl  temples  are  often  built  on  the  North- 
Fast  of  a  city  as  a  means  of  protection.  Sometimes,  in  shifting 
house  from  one  locality  to  another,  il  may  be  prudent  not  to  go 
straight  to  the  objective,  but  to  make  a  circuit  via  some  other 
point  of  the  compass,  and  slop  a  night-— maybe  a  longer  period, 
according  as  the  so;>thsaver  shall  indicate — on  the  wav.  Certain 
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mountains  ami  kikes  mu>t  not  he  approached:  for  the  inevitable 
result  i>  a  tvplioon,  especially  if  the  intruder  should  disturb  or 
carrv  off  anv  of  the  water. 

'I'here  are  various  superstitions  connected  with  lire,  that  arch- 
enemv  of  a  people  \vliose  cities  are  built  of  \vood.  Do  not 
throw  anv  nail-parings  into  die  lire:  —if  you  do,  the  lire  will 
take  vengeance  by  burning  either  vou  or  vour  house.  Do  not 
throw  persimmon-stones  into  the  fire,  or  you  will  become  a 
leper.  Do  not  bring  in  any  (-('those  delicately  beautiful  Lent 
lilies  f/iigan-bana,  lit.  equinox  flowers  y  that  bloom  in  scarlet 
profusion  on  the  margins  of  the  rice-fields  at  the  time  of  the 
spring  and  autumn  ecjuinox.  Your  house  mav  be  burnt  down. 
1'erhaps  this  idea  was  suggested  bv  the  colour  and  shape  of  the 
flower  resembling  tongues  of  flame,  besides  which  the  word 
'•equinox''  is  connected  with  the  idea  of  dead),  it  being  at  that 
festival  that  the  departed  spirits  cross  over  the  .Buddhist  Stvx. 
In  former  days  it  was  supposed  that  anv  one  gaxing  on  the 
.Mikado  would  be  struck  blind,  and  according! v  that  sacred 
perst  inagc's  "dragon  face"  was  alwavs  veiled  bv  a  line  bamboo 
mat  from  those  to  whom  an  audience  was  granted.  Photography, 
when  fir>t  introduced,  was  also  considered,  dangerous,  because 
likelv  to  absorb  some  portion  of  the  life  or  spirit  of  the  person 
photographed.*  Belonging  to  a  different  set  <  >f  ideas,  and  not 
\vitlmut  a  touch  of  quiet  humour,  is  a  charm  in  the  shape  of  a 
short  in-u'iption  which,  at  this  verv  moment  of  writing  (i.;  4), 
is  t<  i  be  found  pasted  in  every  room  of  one  of  the  best-known 
lintel.-;  in  Japan.  It  keeps  out  ant>,  bv  informing  them  that 
"  For  every  hundred  cubic  inches  of  ants,  a  charge  of  sixteen  cash 
will  be  levied."  The  ant,  being  a  thriitv  creature,  refuses  to 
enter  even  on  such  moderate  terms. 

The  above  are  samples  merclv,  culled  at  haphaxard.  Ot  other 
superstition^  concerning  names,  concerning  clothes,  concerning 
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the  weather,  concerning  sneezing,  concerning  words  to  he  avoided, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc.,  the  tale  is  endless.  A  very  fat  volume  could  be 
filled,  were  a  complete  account  of  all  Japanese  .superstitions,  past 
and  present,  urban  and  rustic,  to  be  brought  together  ;  for  each 
province  would  contribute  its  quota.  At  the  same  time  all,  or 
almost  all,  are  now  confined  to  the  lower  classes:  or  if  they 
find  any  credence  in  the  upper  class,  it  is  chietlv  among  the 
women-folk.  The  generation  now  at  school  is — both  for  good 
and  tor  evil — distinctly  Voltairian. 

Book  recommended,      llnnklny's  Japan  «/:</   C'u'na,   Vol.  V.  Cha;i.  VI. 

Swords.  'Hie  Japanese  sword  of  ancient  days  (the  (surugi) 
was  a  straight,  double-edged,  heavy  weapon  some  three  feet 
long,  intended  to  be  brandished  with  both  hands.  That  of 
mediaeval  and  modern  times  (the  kjlaiiij)  is  lighter,  shorter,  lias 
but  a  single  edge,  and  is  slightly  curved  towards  the  point. 
There  is  also  the  zi\iki~-ashi,  or  dirk  of  about  nine  and  a  half 
inches,  with  which  Jiarakiri  was  committed.  The  four  most 
famous  Japanese  sword-smiths  are  Munechika  (icth  century), 
Masamune  and  Yoshimitsu  (latter  part  of  the  131)1  century), 
and  Muramasa  (latter  part  of  the  141)1  ccnturv).  Hut  Mura- 
masa's  blades  had  the  reputation  of  being  unlucky.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fifteenth  centuiv  arose  schools  of  artists  in 
metal,  who  made  it  their  business  to  adorn  the  hilt,  the  guard, 
the  sheath,  and  other  appurtenances  in  a  manner  which  is  still 
the  delight  of  collectors.  But  to  the  Japanese  connoisseur  the 
great  treasure  is  always  the  blade  itself,  which  lias  been  called 
"the  living  soul  of  the  Samurai." 

Japanese  swords  excel  even  the  vaunted  products  of  Damascus 
and  Toledo.  To  cut  through  a  pile  of  copper  coins  without 
nicking  the  blade  is,  or  was,  a  common  feat.  I  listory,  tradition, 
and  romance  alike  re-echo  with  the  exploits  of  this  wonderful 
weapon.  The  magic  sword,  ami  the  sword  handed  down  as 
an  heirloom,  figure  as  plentifully  in  the  pages  of  Japanese 
novel-writers  as  matric  rintrs  and  strawberry-marks  used  once 
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upon  a  turn-  to  do  in  the  West.  The  custom  which  obtained 
among  the  Samurai  of  wearing  two  swords,  is  believed  to  date 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  ceuturv.  It  \vas  abolished 
bv  an  edict  issued  on  the  2Sth  March.  1^7^.  and  taking  effecl 
from  the  ist  January,  1877.  The  edict  was  obeved  bv  this 
strangely  docile  people  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  the 
curio-shops  displayed  heaps  of  swords  which,  a  few  months 
before,  the  owners  would  less  willing! v  have  parted  with  than 
with  life  itself.  Shortlv  afterwards  a  second  edict  appeared,  re- 
scinding the  first  and  leaving  any  mil'  at  libertv  to  \\ear  what 
swords  he  pleased.  But  as  the  privilege  of  a  class  distinction 
was  thus  obliterated,  none  cared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
permission,  and  the  two-swordcd  Japanese  gentleman  is  nuw 
extinct. 

Excellent  specimens  of  swords  and  scabbards  mav  be  seen  at 
Tokyo  in  the  }~ii*/tu-k;<-'i/i.  or  Mu-eum  of  Arms,  situated  in  the 
ground  of  the  Shokonsha  temple. 

Japanese  swords  are  made  of  soft,  elastic,  magnetic  iron  com- 
bined with  hard  steel.  "The  tempering  of  the  edge,"  savs 
Rein,  "is  carefullv  done  in  the  charcoal  furnace,  the  Bolter 
backs  and  the  sides  being  surrounded  up  to  a  certain  point  with 
fire-clav,  so  that  oiilv  the  edge  remains  outside.  The  cooling 
takes  place  in  cold  water.  It  is  in  this  wav  that  the  steeled 
edge  mav  be  distinguished  clearlv  from  the  back,  bv  it.-,  colour 
and  lustiv.  The  backs  of  knives,  axes,  and  other  weapons  are 
united  to  tin-  Mecl  edge  either  bv  welding  <  >n  one  side,  or  bv 
fitting  die  edge  into  a  fluted  groove  of  the  back  blade,  and 
welding  on  b<  >th  sides." 

The  m  0-4  extraordinarv  ciix  umstance  connected  with  s\\ords 
in  this  countrv  is  that  ladders  are  mads;  of  them  set  edge  up, 
which  men  climb,  with  the  idea  originallv  of  propitiating  the 
god.-,  and  gaining  merit,  though  now  the  ordeal  w  >uld  seem  to 
liave  sunk  to  the  level  of  a  mere  acrobatic  performance.  On 
the  occasion  when  the  present  writer  witnessed  one  oi  these 
performances  in  the  grounds  of  the  temple  of  Asakuva  at  Tokvo, 
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lie  inspected  the  swords,  could  not  detect  any  trace  of  deception, 
and  is  therefore  unable  to  offer  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that 
several  persons  walked  up  this  dreadful  ladder  barefoot  without 
any  untoward  consequences. 

EookS  recommended.  Ruin's  Jmliistrics  ../  ynjxu,  \<.  430.  ISrinkley's  Jafan 
,;,.«'  China,  Vol.  li,  11.  136  ft  s,':/.,  also  Vol.  VII  for  the  sword  furniture.— McClatchic-'s 
TAe  Swjrii  e>/  Jiij'a-i,  in  Vol.  !I.  of  the  "Asiatic  Transactions."— B.  S.  Lyman's 
ya/auesc  S-vords,  in  thu  "  Pi oceuch'n^s  of  the  Numismatic  ami  Antiquarian  Society  of 
1'hilacklphia "  for  181.2,  and  papers  by  K.  Gilbertsoti  in  the  "Transactions  of  the 
Japan  Society,"  For  prehistoric  swords,  (  '.owland's  !)fll;n<'i:s  a;;d  Burinl  Mounds  in 
Japan,  published  by  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  ( f.on'.lon ;  :  for  the  sword  walking, 
Lowell's  O cat  It  J,  infill. 

Taste.  Japanese  taste  in  painting,  in  house  decoration,  in 
all  matters  depending  on  line  and  form,  mav  be  sununed  up  in 
one  word— sobriety.  The  bluster  which  mistakes  bio-ness  for 
greatness,  the  vulgarity  which  smothers  beauty  under  ostentation 
and  extravagance,  have  no  place  in  the  Japanese  way  of  think- 
ing'. The  alcove  of  a  Tokyo  or  Kyoto  drawing-room  holds  one 
picture  and  one  flower-vase,  which  are  changed  from  time  to  time. 
To  be  sure,  picture  and  vase  are  alike  exquisite.  The  posses- 
sions of  the  master  of  the  house  are  not  sown  broadcast,  as  much 
as  to  sav,  "Look  what  a  lot  of  expensive  articles  I've  got,  and 
just  think  how  jolly  rich  1  must  be!"  lie  does  not  siick  up 
plates  on  walls  :— -plates  are  meant  to  hold  food,  lie  would  not, 
whatever  might  be  his  means,  waste  £\ ceo,  or  ^ IOC,  or  even 

/"2c,  on  the  flowers  for  a  .^in:'-le  party: — [lowers  are  simple 
^  1 1  i 

things,  perishable  things;  it  is  incongruous  to  lavish  on  them 
sums  that  would  procure  precious  stones  for  heirlooms.  And 
how  this  moderation  makes  for  happiness:  The  rich  not  being 
blatant,  the  poor  are  not  abject:  in  fact,  though  povenv  exists, 
pauperism  does  not.  A  genuine  spirit  of  equality  pervades 
society. 

When     will      Kurope     learn     afresh      from      |;:!>an      that.      1 
of     proportion,     of     fitness,      of     sobriety,     which     (Jreoc.e 
knew    so    well?       When     will    America    learn    it.— -the    land 
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which  we  of  ihe  pre.Jiit  a^e  have  come  to  connect  with  the 
idea  of  a  bombastic  luxurv.  comparable  onlv  to  the  extrava- 
gances i 'I  Rome  when  Rounds  moral  fibre  was  beginning  to  be 
relaxed:  Hut  it  seems  likeh'  that  instead  of  Japan's  converting  us. 
\\e  shall  pervert  Japan.  Contact  has  alreailv  tainted  tin,-  dress, 
the  houses,  the  pictures,  the  life  general Iv,  of  the  upper  class.  It  is 
to  the  common  people  that  one  must  now  go  tor  the  old  tradition 
of  SH!KT  he.uiiv  and  prop'  >rtii  >n.  You  want  llowers  arranged? 
Ask  your  house-Coolie.  There  is  something'  wTong  in  the  wav 
the  garden  is  laid  out:  It  i«>oks  too  formal,  and  vet  voiir  pro- 
posed ahrratii  >ns  would  i;:rn  it  into  a  formless  ma/e :  Call  in 
the  cook  or  the  washerman  as  counsellor. 

To  tell  ihe  whole  truth,  however,  the  Japanese  have  not  escaped 
the  defects  of  iheir  qualities.  Their  sobrietv  tends  to  degenerate 
into  littleness.  (irandeur  in  anv  shape,  rugged  mountain 
ranges,  tlie  storm-tossed  sea,  wide  sweeps  of  moorland,  make  no 
deep  imprest.  >n  on  them.  Thev  love  10  expatiate  on  ihe  natural 
beauties  ot  their  countrv.  Nevertheless,  with  so  niikli  to  L'hoose 
from,  their  ;,i>te  in  alm^>t  e\'erv  instance  singles  out  \'iews  of 
limite.l  extent  .u:d  a.  kind  of  polished  loveliness  paitlv  dependent 
on  hum. in  aiil.  In  sli"il,  thev  admire  scenes,  not  scenerv.  He 
who  has  \i-iied  Matsushima,  the  "  Plains  o]  Heaven  near 
Yokohama.  ,  ,r  ;mv  other  \videlv  celeln'ated  spot,  \\iii  appreciate 
what  we  mean.  A^ain,  the\'  do  not  set  then'  houses  on  heights 
coinmandin::  distant  [H'ospects.  '1  lu.-\'  build  prcierablv  on  the 
lla!  •  •!"  in  .  ...  where  the  fein.e  oj  their  d.iintv  /ardeti  >huts 
•  ill"  the  •  'U',<-r  \\  •: '.  '.. 

Tattooing.      Lou--    before     Jaj^n    was  snllicientlv    Liviliseil    to 

p:  i-oess   ;ui\-    records   oi    her  own,   ('lune-e    travellers    noted     down 

their  .    •.-   >  •;    this    "mountainous    i.-,kui.l    m    tin-    mid>t    of 

';.        '  hie,     writing     (,-arlv     in     the     ('hristian     era,     LMVCS 

van-  ins   ;ntere-iin;.(   scraps  of  information,      amoii^  others  that  "ihe 

men   all    laito  i   their   faces  and  ornament  tiieir  bodies  with  designs, 

•nces  >ii   rank  being  indicated  bv  the  position  and    >i/e  of  ihe 
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patterns."  But  from  the  cla\vn  of  regular  history  far  down  into  the 
Middle  Ages,  tattooing  seems  to  have  been  confined  to  criminals. 
It  was  used  as  branding  was  former! v  used  in  Europe,  whence 
probablv  the  contempt  still  felt  for  tattooing  by  the  Japanese  upper 
classes.  From  condemned  desperadoes  to  bravoes  at  large  is  but 
a  step.  The  swashbucklers  of  feudal  times  took  to  tattooing, 
apparently  because  some  blood  and  thunder  scene  of  adventure, 
engraven  on  their  chest  and  limbs,  helped  to  give  them  a  terrific 
air  when  stripped  for  any  reason  of  their  clothes.  Other  classes 
whose  avocations  led  them  to  baring  their  bodies  in  public 
followed  suit, — the  carpenters,  for  instance,  and  running  grooms 
(Jtello)  ;  and  the  tradition  remained  of  ornamenting  almost  the 
entire  body  and  limbs  with  a  hunting,  theatrical,  or  other  showy 
scene.  A  poor  artisan  might  end  by  spending  as  much  as  a 
hundred  dollars  on  having  himself  completely  decorated  in  this 
manner.  Of  course  lie  could  not  afford  to  pay  such  a  sum  down 
at  once  ;  so  he  was  operated  on  bv  degrees  through  a  term  of 
years,  as  money  was  forthcoming. 

Soon  after  the  revolution  of  1868,  a  dire  catastrophe 
occurred  :— the  Government  made  tattooing  a  penal  offence! 
Some  official,  it  would  seem,  had  got  hold  of  the  idea  that 
tattooing  was  a  barbarous  practice  which  would  render  Japan 
contemptible  in  the  eves  of  Europe  :  and  so  tattooing,  like  crema- 
tion, was  summarily  interdicted.  Europe  herself  then  came  to 
the  rescue,  in  the  shape  of  two  young  English  princes  who 
visited  Japan  in  1881,  and  who,  learning  that  globe-trotters  had 
sometimes  managed  surreptitiously  to  engage  a  tattooer's  services, 
did  the  like  \\ith  excellent  effect,  i'rince  George  (now  1'rince  of 
Wales)  being  appropriately  decorated  on  the  arm  with  a  dragon. 
From  that  time  forward,  no  serious  effort  has  been  made  to 
interfere  with  the  iatt<  •  oer's  art,  and  in  the  hands  of  such  men  as 
Ilori  Chivo  and  Hori  Yasu*  it  has  become  an  art  indeed, — an  art 
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as  vasilv  Miperior  to  the  <  t/dinarv  i5r;!i>:i  sailor's  tattooing  as 
Heiilsieck  Monopole  is  to  small  beer.  ISirds.  llowers,  landscapes 
of  marvellous  finish  aiul  beaulv  thoroughly  Japanese  withal  in 
stvle  and  conception— arc  now  executed,  some  specimens  beiiiL; 
so  minute  as  almost  to  render  the  aid  of  a  microscope  necessary 
in  order  pr  >periv  to  appreciate  them. 

The  principal  materials  used  are  sepi.i  and  vermili'  >n.  --the 
former  lor  die  <>udine  ;md  _;T<  >und,  the  hitter  for  touching  up  and 
picking  i  nu  sp'vi.il  details,  for  instance,  a  i'  ick's  crest,  A  hrown 
colour  is  occasionally  pr>  niucL-v!  liv  rest  '1'tin-1;  i<>  Indian  r.-d.  1'ru;- 
si;in  blue,  also  yellow  and  ^reen,  mav  lik'/wis..-  he  empl«'\\-d,  !,nt 
are  considered  dan^ei  n;s.  'I'he  needles  are  all  of  steel.  t!u_-  tini.-.-.t 
beini;-  u-ed  to  prick  in  tiie  <n;tlines,  the  thicker  ones  ?:  >r  shading. 
'I'her'-  arc-  -ix  sixc-  in  all.  'I'll':  most  di-li'Mtc  work  takes  onlv 
thrc-'-  needles;  l>nt  ordinary  outlines  require  a  n»\v  of  from  f>nr 
to  nii;<-  needles.  Shading  is  dor.e  l>v  means  of  superposetl  n  >\vs 
ot  nct'dlf:  '  ':  to  ;her.  as.  !or  instance,  live,  four,  and  thn-e, 
maki::.;-  Iv.vlvc  in  ail,  aiv  •  so  ,  >n  up  to  as  i:ranv  as  si.xtv.  In  sncli 
cases  tiic  thiike>t  n:,'edles  are  employed.  The  needl;-s  are  alwavs 
split  rd  ii'  a  bone  handle  bv  me.nis  of  a  silken  thread  :  and  this 
hand!'.-  is  held  i:i  the  ri^ht  liand  !eani;i'.;'  on  the  left,  ><  ime\vhat 
as  a  billiard  cue  is  held.  Though  .in  appreciable  fraction  of  the 
total  len-th  "f  the  needles  pn.tnuk-s  beyon>!  the  splicin-,  blood 
is  r.irel1.'  iir.:\vn,  i>xviii'j;  ;•  •  the  skill  \vi'. h  v,  hi'.'h  die  instrument  :s 
man:;  ., 

'!'!:'•  :;.  •  •:'  i  nt  •-  •!"  'di-.1  an  ;-.  the  ::-'•  nj  e<  n  aine, 

cither  :--  :  '..'•:]  •;•  iii  ixi  \  '  •  i'  h  the  si-pi:1..  :  '.ui  the  ;  :  .  on  an 
on! in  ,'••  l!tsh\  arm.  i-  imi  ;:i  ute  cnon^li  I'<T  most  persons  to 
care  ;  ,  ,  .  di  msclve-  «\  it.  Sm."i-.h  arms  are.  die  best  to 
i  iper.il ••  :;.  ii.iiriin.'s-i  bein'j  ,i{>!  '  •  i:iake  'the  colour  run. 

Ten     I-     i^eli'-ved     to     ha\e     been     introduce  i    ii.t  >    lap:::    from 

(  'hin  •    :::     \.   D.    -    c    by   the    <    -lc-! .rated     l»u  lilhisl     s.iint,     1  KMI-VO 

D.iisiii        [i         :':-.:  :;     in  i.-n      •     fivouril  •     b<:',vra^e    .  .f    ;',••    Ilud- 

i    •::":::.'.      '•''::•':.      .'      -er\ed      to     keeij      wakehil 
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during  their  midnight  devotion.-;.  A  pious  legend  tells  us  that 
the  origin  of  the  tea-shrub  was  on  this  wise.  Daruma  (Dharma), 
an  Indian  saint  of  the  sixth  century,  had  spent  many  long  years 
in  ceaseless  prayer  and  watching.  At  last,  one  night,  his  eyelids, 
unable  to  bear  the  fatigue  anv  longer,  closed,  and  he  slept  soundly 
until  morning.  When  the  saint  awoke,  he  was  so  angry  M  ith 
his  la/v  eyelids  that  he  cut  them  oil  and  Hung  them  on  the 
ground.  Hut  lo  !  each  lid  was  siuKienlv  transformed  into  a  shrub, 
whose  efficacious  leaves,  infused  in  water,  minister  to  the  vigils 
of  holy  men. 

Though  encouraged  from  the  first  by  Imperial  recommendations, 
tea  culture  mode  little  or  no  progress  in  japan  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century,  when  another  Buddhist,  the  abbot  I\Ivr>e,  having 
obtained  new  seeds  from  Chin;1.,  sowed  them  at  Toga-no-o,  near 
Kvoto,  whence  a  number  of  shrubs  were  afterwards  transplanted 
to  Uji,  which  has  ever  since  been  the  chief  centre  of  Japanese 
tea  growing.  Thenceforward  the  love  of  tea-drinking  was  en- 
grained in  the  Japanese  court  and  aristocracy,  and  the  ch-i-no-yu, 
or  tea  ceremonies,  became  a  national  institution.  }jut  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  custom  of  drinking  tea  began  to  spread  among  the 
lower  classes  till  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  which  was 
also  the  time  when  our  own  ancestors  lir>t  took  to  it.  Xow, 
needless  to  say  that  the  tea-house  is  one  of  the  most  widely 
spread,  sociallv  most  important,  and  to  wavfuers  most  agreeable 
of  Japanese  institutions.  Not  but  what  it  is  a  blunder  to  dub 
inns  and  restaurants  "tea-houses/"  as  Kuropeans  are  apt  to  do. 
The  tea-house  (I'liaya)  is  a  thing  l>v  itself,-  in  the  c«-nntrv  an 
open  shed,  in  the  towns  often  a  preitv,  but  alwavs  open,  house, 
sometimes  with  a  garden,  where  people  sit  down  and  rest  for  a 
short  time,  and.  are  served  with  tea  and  light  refreshments  only, 
while  a  few  words  of  gossip  or  innocent  banter  are  exchanged 
with  mine  hostess  or  her  attendant  smiling  damsels.  Of  course, 
"en  tmil  Iiifii,  l<nt/  imniK-itr." 

The  tea-plant  belongs  to  the  same  familv  of  evergreens  as  the 
camellia,  and  bears  small  white  (lowers  siightlv  fragrant.  As  a 
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rule,  the  seeds  are  planted  in  terraces  i  -n  ire  title  hiil  slopes;  but 
level  ground  may  also  be  availed  of.  provided  it  be  kept  thoroughly 
drained.  The  shrub  is  not  allowed  to  attain  a  height  of  more 
than  three  or  lour  feet.  It  is  readv  for  picking  in  the  third  vear, 
but  is  at  its  best  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  vear.  The  first 
picking  takes  place  at  the  end.  of  April  or  beginning  of  May, 
and  lasts  three  or  tour  weeks.  'There  is  a  second  in  June  or 
Julv,  and  sometimes  a  third. 

As  M  .on  as  possible  after  being  picked,  the  leaves  are  placed  in 
a  round  wooden  trav  with  a  brass  wire  bottom  over  boiling  water. 
This  process  of  steaming,  which  is  complete  in  half  a  minute. 
brings  the  natural  oil  to  the  surface.  The  next  and  principal 
operation  is  the  firing,  \\liich  is  done  in  a  wooden  frame  with 
tough  Japanese  paper  stretched  across  it.  charcoal  well-covered 
with  a,-h  being  the  fuel  emploved.  This  iir-:  firing  is  done  at 
a  temperature  of  about  12  D  Fahrenheit.  Meanwhile  the  leaf  is 
manipulated  for  hours  bv  men  who  roll  it  into  balls  with  the 
palms  of  their  hands.  The  final  result  is  ihat  each  leaf  becomes 
separate!  v  twisted,  and  changes  its  colour  to  dark  olive  purple. 
Two  more  firings  at  lower  temperatures  ensue,  after  which  the 
leaf  is  allowed  to  drv  until  it  becomes  quite  brittle.  Sometimes 
—  and  we  believe  this  to  have  been  the  common  practice  in 
ancient  davs  -  the  leaf  is  no!  tired  ai  all.  but  onlv  sun-dried. 

All  genuine  Japanese  tea  i<  what  we  should  t'-rm  "green." 
It  H  partak'-n  of,  not  onlv  at  meal-times,  but  also  at  intervals 
throughout  !h::  dav.  The  cups  are  vorv  .--mail,  and  no  milk  or 
sugar  is  added.  The  tea  drunk  in  respectable  Japanese  house- 
holds generallv  costs  .?;;  to  z,<j  •,,•;.'  a  !b.,  \vhile  from  i  to  ^  \'c/i 
will  be  paid  for  a  better  qualitv  i'n  to  set  before  an  honoured 
gncM.  The  choicest  I'ji  tea  costs  r  yen  peril).  \Vehaveevcn 
lieard  of  exceptionally  fine  samples  being  charged  for  ,11  the  rale 
of  2^  ;  •  v  per  lb.:  I.  -ul  the  so-called  "  besl  qualities  '  sold  at  most 
sho>  are  onlv  from  ^  to  -  \-i-n.  At  the  oosite  end  of  the 
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wood  taken  from  the  trimmings  of  the  tea-plant  ;  lor  this  beverage 
is  tea,  after  all,  little  as  its  flavour  lias  in  common  with  that 
of  l)ohea  or  of  I'ii.  Other  tea-like  infusions  sometimes  to  be 
met  with  are  knscn.  made  by  j)ouring  hot  water  on  a  mixture 
of  various  fragrant  substances,  such  as  orange-peel,  the  seeds 
of  the  xanthoxylon,  etc.  :  sakura-yn,  an  infusion  of  salted  cherry- 
blossoms  :  mugi-\u,  an  infusion  of  parched  barley  :  tii-mic-clta,  a 
similar  preparation  of  beans.  I-'uku-ftj.  or  "luck  tea."  is  made 
of  salted  plums,  seaweed,  and  xanthoxylon  seeds,  and  is  par- 
taken ol  in  ever\'  Japanese  household  on  the  last  night  of  the 
year. 

Japanese  tea.  unlike  Chinese,  must  not  be  made  with  boiling 
water,  « .;•  it  will  give  an  intolerablv  bitter  decoction:  ami  the 
finer  the  quality  of  the  tea,  the  less  hot  must  be  the  water  em- 
plovcd.  The  Japanese  tea  equipage  actually  includes  a  small 
open  jug  called  the  "water-cooler"  (yu-zamasJit),  to  which  the 
hot  water  is.  if  necessary,  transferred  before  being  poured  on 
the  tea-leaves.  Kven  so,  die  first  brew  is  oiten  thrown  away  as 
too  bitter  to  drink.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  Japanese 
servanis,  when  they  first  come  to  an  Knglish  house,  always  have 
to  be  taught  how  to  treat  our  Chinese  or  'ndian  tea,  and  generally 
begin  by  giving  practical  proof  of  their  incredulity  on  the  subject 
of  the  indispensable  virtue  of  boiling  water. 

Large  quantities  of  Japanese  tea-  as  much  as  40,000.00  )  Ibs. 
in  a  single  season-  are  sent  across  the  I'acilic  to  the  I'nited 
States  and  Canada,  and  a  large  tea  "trust  "  on  American  lines  has 
even  been  suggested.  What  a  change  in  the  course  of  a  single 
life-time!  It  is  but  fifty  years  since  an  enterprising  widow  of 
Nagasaki,  named  <  hira,  made  the  lir-4  surreptitious  shipment 
of  27  Ibs.:  for  ii(i  intercourse  was  then  permitted  with  tin.1  hated 
barbarian. 

Books  recommended.     /''.,    /></.';/-<:/ 
XII.   Pan   I.   of  thu   "Asiatic  Transactions. 
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ami  >ng  collectors  of  Japanese  curios  than  the  clia-no-yu,  or  tea 
ceremonies,  of  which  .NO  many  of  the  highly  pri/ed  little 
"  japanosities  "  in  their  collections  are  in  one  way  or  another  the 
implement:-.  Ami  as  quarrelling  \vitli  other  collectors  is  part  of 
cvcrv  true  collector's  nature,  so  also  has  the  battle  raged  round 
the  Japanese  tea-table,  a  veritable  and  lileial  storm  in  a  tea-cup. 
One  net  disparages  the  tea  ceremonies  as  essentiallv  paltrv  and 
effeminate,  and  asserts  that  their  influence  has  cramped  the  genius 
of  Japanese  art,  bv  confining  beautv  with  archaism  and  making 
goals  of  characteristics  \vorthv  oiilv  to  be  st-arting-points.  The 
opposite  school  sees  in  these  same  ceremonies  a  protoundlv 
beneficial  influence,— an  influence  which  has  kept  Japanese  art 
from  lea\ing  the  narrow  path  of  puritv  and  simplicity  for  the 
broa..l  road  of  a  meretricious  gaudiness. 

\Vhat,  then,  are  these  te,i  ceremonies.  And  first  of  all,  what 
is  their  history?  Have  their  votaries  at  all  epochs  been  enamoured 
of  simplicity  and  archaism  to  the  degree  which  both  friends  and 
foes  seem  to  take  f  >r  granted.'  It  our  own  slight  reseaixhes 
inlo  the  subject  prove  anything,  they  prove  that  these  traits  are 
c< >mj >aratively  HH idem. 

The  tea  ceremonies  have  undergone  three  transformations  during 
the  six  or  seven  hundred  years  of  their  existence.  They  have 
passed  through  a  medico-religious  stage,  a  luxurious  stage,  and 
lastly  an  esthetic  stage.  'I  hev  originated  in  tea-drinking  pure 
and  simple  on  ;he  part  of  certain  Buddhist  priests  of  :he  /en 
sect,  who  fmnd  tin:  infusion  useful  in  keeping  them  awake  during 
the  performance  oi  ;heir  midnight  de\otions.  'J'he  lii>t  aristocrat 
whose  name  is  mentioned  in  connection  widi  lea  IN  Minamoto- 
no-Sanetom,i,  Sh'gun  of  J  ip.m  from  A.I).  1203  to  i2iS.  lie 
seems  i' i  have  been  a  youthful  debauchee,  whom  the  Buddhist 
al'!)ot  Ivi-.ri  (  ndeavourud  to  s.ive  fn 'in  the  wine-cup  by  making 
him  ':k--  ;ea  instead.  A>  i>  still  tiie  taistom  of  propagandists, 
Ki.-vii  at  c  •  .'inpanied  this  n.-connnendatioji  by  the  gift  of  a  tract 
on  the  --ubie.  !.  It  V.MS  composed  bv  himself,  and  bore  the  title 
of --'I'lii.-  Sahitirv  Influence  of  Tea-Drinking."  in  it  was  explained 
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the  manner  in  which  tea  "regulates  the  five  viscera  and  expels 
evil  spirits/'  and  rules  \vere  given  both  for  making  the  infusion 
and  tor  drinking  it.  The  ceremonial  which  Kisai  introduced  was 
religions.  True,  it  comprised  a  simple  dinner  ;  but  iis  main 
feature  was  a  Buddhist  service,  at  which  the  faithful  worshipped 
their  ancestors  to  the  beating  of  drums  and  burning  of  incense. 
A  tinge  of  the  religious  element  has  adhered  to  the  tea  ceremonies 
ever  since.  It  is  still  considered  proper  for  tea  enthusiasts  to 
join  the  /en  sect  of  Buddhism,  and  it  is  from  the  abbot  of 
Daitokuji  at  Kyoto  that  diplomas  of  proficiency  are  obtained. 

How  long  Japanese  tea-drinking  remained  in  this  first  religious 
stage  is  not  clear.  This  we  know,  that  by  the  year  1350,  the 
second  or  luxurious  stage  had  already  been  reached.  The 
.descriptions  of  the  tea-parlies  of  those  days  read  like  a  chapter 
of  romance.  The  Daimyos  who  dailv  took  part  in  them  reclined 
on  couches  spread  with  tiger  skins  and  leopard  .skins.  The  walls 
of  the  spacious  apartments  in  which  the  guests  assembled  were 
hung.  not.  onlv  with  Buddhist  pictures,  but  with  damask  and 
brocade,  with  gold  anil  silver  vessels,  and  swords  in  splendid 
sheaths.  1'recious  perfumes  were  burnt,  rare  fishes  and  strange 
birds  were  served  up  with  sweetmeats  and  wine,  anil  the  point 
of  the  entertainment  consisted  in  guessing  where  the  material  tor 
each  cup  of  tea  had  been  produced:  for  as  many  brands  as 
possible  were  brought  in,  to  serve  as  a  pu/xle  or  /,:u  </<:  societe— 
some  from  the  Toga-no-o  plantations,  some  from  I'ji,  some  from 
other  places.  Kverv  right  guess  procured  for  him  who  made  it. 
the  gift  of  one  of  the  treasures  thai  were  hung  round  the  room.  But 
he  was  not  allowed  to  carry  il  awav  himself.  The  rules  of  the 
tea  ceremonies,  as  them  practised.,  ordained  that  all  the  things 
rich  and.  rare  that  were  exhibited  must  be  given  bv  their  winners 
to  the  singing  and  dancing-girls,  troupes  of  whom  were  present 
to  help  the  company  in  their  carousal.  Vast  fortunes  were 
dissipated  in  this  manner.  (hi  die  other  hand,  the  arts  were 
benefited,  more  e^peciallv  when,  towards  the  close  <•!  the  fifteenth 
centurv,  the  luxurious  Yoshimasa,  a  sort  of  Japanese  Lorenzo  de' 
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Medici,  abdicated  the  Shogun's  throne  in  order  to  devote  himself 
altogether  to  refined  pleasures  in  his  gorgeous  palace  of  (lin- 
kakuji  at  KvOto.  in  the  company  of  iris  favourites,  the  pleasure- 
loving  I'luddhist  abbots  Sliuko  and  Shinno.  From  this  trio  of 
roval  and  religious  voluptuaries  are  derived  several  of  the  rules 
for  tea-drinking  that  still  hold  good.  The  tinv  tea-room  of  only 
four  and,  a  half  mats  (nine  feet  square)  apparently  dates  from 
then.  Shinno  was  a  great  connoisseur  of  antiquities  and  of  what 
•we  now  term  curios.  He  was  also  the  first  to  manufacture  a 
certain  kind  of  teaspoon,  whence  arose  the  custom  of  tea-fanciers 
manufacturing  their  own  spoons. 

Ail  through  the  filleentli  and  sixteenth  centuries,  the  tea 
ceremonies  continued  to  enjo\-  the  unabated  favour  of  the 
Japanese  upper  classes.  The  gilt  of  some  portion  of  a  lea-service, 
such  as  a  bowl  or  cup.  was  the  most  valued  mark  of  condescen- 
sion which  a  superior  could  bestow.  AYe  read  of  high-born 
warriors  neglecting  their  sword  for  the.  sake  of  the  tea-pot,  and 
of  their  being  cashiered  therefor,  of  others  dving  bowl  in  hand 
when  their  castle--  were  Liken  bv  the  cnemv.  or  sending  their 
tea-tilings  awav  privalclv  as  their  chictcst  treasure.  Xobunaga 
and  Hidcvoshi.  two  of  the  greatest  mihtarv  rulers  of  Japan, 
were  both  enthusiastic  votaries  *  if  the  tea  ceremonies.  1  lidevoshi 
probablv  gave  the  largest  tea-party  on  record,  the  card  (/invita- 
tion being  in  the  form  of  an  official  edict  \\hich  is  stili  pre- 
served. Ali  the  i  »vers  of  tea  in  the  empire  were,  bv  this  Miigular 
document,  summoned  to  issemble  al  a  certain  date  under  tin- 
pine  grove  of  Kitano.  near  Kvoto.  and  to  bring  with  them 
whatever  curios  connected  with  tea-drinking  lliev  possessed,  it 
be  hi'.;  fiuther  decreed  t!iat  a'!  sucli  as  failed  to  respond  to  the 
summons  •!.  uid  :  •<•  debarn-d  from  ever  taking  part  in  ihe  lea 
ceremonies  igain.  I'his  was  in  tiie  auiiimn  of  15^7.  the  tune 
wlien  the  Invincible  Armada  was  being  equipped  for  the  cere- 
monies of  \var.  The  tea-partv  seems  to  have  been  successful. 
It  lasted  ten  days,  and  Ilideyoshi  fiii!ill--d  his  promise  of  drink- 
ing :>• '•  •'  e  '  r\  i tli.  Tiie  tenants  of  some  of  the  booths  were 
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noblemen,  of  others  traders  or  peasants ; — for  all  were  invited 
regardless  of  birth,  a  proof  that  the  custom  had  begun  to  filter 
down  into  the  lower  strata  of  society. 

A  few  years  later  (1594)  Ilidcyoshi  called  together  at  his  palace 
of  Fushimi  the  heads  of  all  various  schools  into  which,  by 
this  time,  the  art  of  tea-drinking  had  split  up.  Chief  among 
these  was  Sen-no-Rikyu,  a  name  which  every  Japanese  enthusiast 
reveres,—  for  he  it  was,  or  at  least  he  principally,  who  collated, 
purified,  and  (so  to  say)  codified  the  tea  ceremonies,  stamp- 
ing them  with  the  character  wihch  thev  have  borne  ever  since. 
Simplicity  had  long  been  commanded  bv  the  poverty  of  the 
country,  exhausted  as  it  was  bv  ages  of  warfare.  lie  took  this 
simplicity  tip,  and  raised  it  into  a  canon  of  taste  as  imperative 
as  the  respect  for  antiquitv  itself.  The  worship  of  simplicity  and 
of  the  antique  in  objects  of  art,  together  with  the  observance  of  an 
elaborate  code  of  etiquette — such  are  die  doctrine  and  discipline 
of  the  tea  ceremonies  in  their  modern  form,  which  has  never 
varied  since  Sen-no-Rikyu's  day.  Though  not  the  St.  Paul  of  the 
tea  cult,  he  was  thus  its  Luther.  Unfortunate! v  he  was  not 
indifferent  to  monev.  He  abused  his  unrivalled  skill  as  a 
connoisseur  of  curios  to  enrich  himself,  and  to  curry  favour  with 
the  great.  Hidevoshi  at  last  detected  his  venality  and  fraud, 
and  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  ceremonies  themselves  have  often  been  described.  They 
include  a  preliminary  dinner,  but  lea-drinking  is  the  chief 
thing.  The  tea  used  is  in  the  form,  not  of  tea-leaves,  but  of 
powder,  so  that  the  resulting  beverage  resemble-;  pea-Mitip  in 
colour  and  consistency.*  There  is  a  thicker  kind  called  kni-cJui, 
and  a  thinner  kind  called  uxu-cha.  The  former  is  used  in  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  proceedings,  the  latter  towards  the  end.  The 
tea  is  made  and  drunk  in  a  preternattirally  slow  ami  formal 
manner,  each  action,  each  gesture  being  fixed  by  an  elaborate 
code  of  rules.  Kverv  article  connected  with  the  ceremonv,  such 
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as  the  tea-canister,  the  incense-burner,  the  hanging  ~cr<>ll,  and 
the  bouquet  of  flowers  in  the  alcove1,  i>  cither  handled,  or  else 
admired  at  a  distance,  in  \vavs  and  \vith  pi: ruses  \vhich  unalterable 
usage  prescribes.  Kven  the  hands  are  washed,  the  room  is  swept, 
a  little  bell  is  rung,  and  the  guests  \valk  !n>m  the  bouse  to  the 
garden  ;ind.  from  the  garden  back  in'.'/  the  house,  at  stated  times 
and  in  a  stated  manner  which  never  varies,  except  in  so  far  as 
certain  schools,  as  rigidly  conservative  as  monkish  confraternities, 
obev  slightly  varving  rules-,)!  their  o'.vn,  handed  down  irom  their 
ancestors  who  interpreted  Sen-no-Rikyii's  ordinances  according  to 
slight  iv  varying  canons  of  e.\egesis. 

To  a  Kuropean  the  ceremony  is  lengthy  and  meaningless. 
When  witnessed  more  than  once,  it  becomes  intolerably  monoto- 
nous. Not  being  born  with  an  Oriental  fund  of  patience,  he 
loju;-s  lor  something  new,  something  livelv,  something  with  at 
least  the  semblance  of  logic  and  utilitv.  I!ai  then  it  is  not  lor 
him  that  the  tea  ceremonies  were  made.  It"  thev  amuse  those 
ior  whuiii  they  were  made,  they  amuse  them,  and  there  is  no- 
thing more  to  be  said.  In  anv  case,  tea  and.  ceremonies  are 
perfectly  harmless,  which  is  more  than  can  be  affirmed  of  tea 
and  tittle.  No  doubt,  even  die  tea  ceremonies  have,  if  history 
libels  them  not,  been  sometimes  misused  for  purposes  of  political 
coiispira:  v.  !Jui  these  cases  are  rare.  If  the  tea  ceremonies  do 
not  go  the  length  of  embodying  a  "philosophy,"  as  iablrd  by 
some  ol  their  admirers,  th.ev  have,  ;it  least  in  their  latest  form, 
assisted  she  cause  <•;  puritv  in  a.rt.  S -me  Tiiay  deem  them  point- 
less. None  can  stigmatise  them  as  vulgir. 
Book  reconxmended.  lin'nkl. :>•'-,  ya/a.-i  .i.-i  <'••'•:<!.  V,  .i  [I.  ;>.  .-;•  .• 

Telegraphs.       The    first     line    of    telegraphs    in     this  country 

may    i--   said    to   have   been   experimental;    it    was   only    ^4      yards 

in    length,    an  1     was    opened     !<  >r    L:'' ivernment    business    in     icS'u^. 

During  the    fallowing    year    Tokvo    and,     ^"o!^> 'h.mia,    and    Osaka 

Koi    •,    respectively,    wc-re    coniiccted    by    wire,   and   a   general 

hii      s\--.t.eiii     fir    the-    emire    was     decided    on:     but     the 
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necessary  material  and  a  .staff  uf  officers  did  not  reach  Japan  until 
the  end  of  iSji.  The  line  from  Tokyo  to  Kobe  was  completed 
and  opened  for  traffic  in  the  ye.ir  1872.  and  extended  to  Xaga.-aki 
in  1^73. 

C»n  the  introduction  of  telegraph v  into  japan,  a  code  \vas 
devised  on  the  basis  of  the  well-known  "Morse  code,"  which 
admitted,  of  internal  telegrams  being  written  and  transmitted  in 
the  vernacular.  In  that  respect,  as  in  so  many  others.  Japan 
is  unique  among  Kas'ern  countries.  Jn  India  and  China,  for 
instance,  telegrams  can  be  transmitted  only  when  written  in 
Ri'inan  Setters  or  in  Arabic  figures.  The  new  means  of  com- 
munication being  thus  placed  within  reach  of  the  bulk  of  the 
people,  it  M >on  became  familiar  and  popular.  Telephone  ex- 
changes, too,  have  no\v  been  introduced  in  24  of  the  larger 
towns.  In  'lokvo  there  are  upwards  of  11.600  subscribers. 

The  fir.-t  telegraph  lines  were  surveyed.,  bulk,  and  worked 
under  foreign  superintendence,  with  fittings  principally  of  English 
manufacture.  I!;u  UK-  rapid  progress  made  bv  the  Japanese  in 
technical  mailers  Iras  enabled  them  to  dispense  v\i;h  f> -reign 
experts.  \Virh  the  exception  of  submarine  cables,  iron  and 
covered  wires,  and  the  most  delicate  measuring  apparatus,  all 
kinds  of  material  and  instruments  are  turned  out  oi  the  Japanese 
workshops,  while  executively  die  system  has  been  maintained 
solelv  bv  the  native  staff  for  several  Years  past.  Submarine  a  tides 
connect  all  the-  principal  islands  of  the  empire,  even  recently 
acquired  I'Y>rmosa.  Duplicate  cables,  belonging  to  die  (,-reat 
Northern  Telegraph  Company,  connect  Japan  wiih  Shanghai  on 
the  one  hand,  and  wid:  \  ladivost'-ck  on  the  other.  Tiiere  is  also 
one  to  Fusan  in  Korea,  worked  by  the  Japanese  ( Jovernment. 

The  tariff  for  native  messages,  which  was  iramed  on  a  very 
low  basis,  has  met  widi  e:\xeilent  nsults.  'Ihoug'n  alicrwaru.s  raised, 
it  is  still  probably  under  that  of  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
The  rate  f- >r  a  --ingle  message  of  fifteen  l\an<!  characters  to  any 
jiart  (.-f  the  empire  is  2- .>  sc.'i  (livepcncc),  wiih  5  S''>i  (a  penny 
farthing)  for  everv  following  five  A'?/V'? :  fi  >r  ci'\"  1  cal  trallic  it 
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is  oiilv  i  -  st'/i,  or  twopence  half[)enny,  \villi  j  st'ti  for  every 
following  live  l\ji:-.i.  '!  he  name  and  address  of  the  receiver  go 
tree.  Telegrams  in  foreign  languages  within  the  empire  .ire 
changed  at  the  rate  of  ^  ,v<7/  per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge 
of  j>  .vv.'  (sixpence  farthing)  for  the  first  five  words  or  traction 
of  five  words;  hut  addresses  count.  For  citv  local  traffic  it  is 
on!v  ;;  sen  per  word,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  i^  sr/i. 

The  number  of  offices  open  for  public  business  at  the  end  of 
i<)  J  was  2,2  )l.  The  length  of  wire  open  at  the  same  date  was 
i^.s'>5  miles.  The  number  of  messages  comeved  during  that 
vear  v\as  over  eighteen  millions,  the  overwhelming  majoriiv  of 
them  being  in  the  native  tongue.  This,  too,  in  a  land  where, 
but  a  generation  ago,  the  hatred  of  foreigners  and  all  their  works 
was  still  so  intense,  especially  in  the  South,  that  linemen  had 
to  lie  kept  constantly  busy  repairing  the  hacked  poles!  In 
fact,  manv  Japanese  would  not  willinglv  pass  under  the  wires, 
and  if  compelled  to  do  so,  would  screen  their  he. ids  with  open 
fans  to  averl  the  diabolical  influence. 

Theatre.     The  Japanese  theatre  claims  a   peculiar  importance, 

as  the  onlv  remaining  place  \\iicre  the  life  of  Old  Japan  can  be 
studied  in  these  radical  latter  davs.  The  Japanese  drama,  too, 
has  an  interesting  hist*  <rv.  It  can  be  traced  back  to  religious 
dances  of  immemorial  antiqmiv,  accompanied  bv  rude  choric 
songs.  An  improvement  was  made  in  these  dances  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  ecnturv,  when  some  highiv  cultivated 
Huddhisl  priest^  and  the  pleasure-loving  Shognu  \'osliima.--.;i  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  and  inaugurated  a  new  departure  bv  combin- 
ing the  religious  dances  uith  popular  tales  who.se  them's  \vere 
history  and  legend,  and  with  snatches  of  poetry  culled  from 
varioii  -  iiirces.  It  had  bi.-en  the  custom,  dining  the  e.irlier 
Middle  Ages,  lor  a  certain  class  <  >]  minstrels  to  recite  th<i  tales 
in  question  ;  i  the  accomjraniment  of  the  lute.  Thus,  on  a  double 
is,  helped  on  too  perhaps  bv  some  echo  from  the  ('hina 
•.  vet  independently  developed,  the  Japanese  Ivrical  di'ama 
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came  into  being.  Edifices — half  dancing-stage,  half  theatre — 
were  built  for  the  special  purpose  of  representing  these  ^\u,  as  the 
performances  were  called;  and  though  the  chorus,  which  was  at 
the  same  time  an  orchestra,  remained,  nc\v  interest  was  added  in 
the  shape  of  two  individual  personages,  who  moved  about  and 
recited  portions  of  the  poem  in  a  more  dramatic  manner.  The  re- 
sult was  something  strikingly  similar  to  the  old  Oreek  drama.  The 
three  unities,  though  never  theorised  about,  were  strictly  observed 
in  practice.  There  was  the  same  chorus,  the  same  stately  demean- 
our of  the  actors,  who  were  often  masked  ;  there  was  the  same 
sitting  in  the  open  air,  there  was  the  same  quasi-religious  strain 
pervading  the  whole.  We  say  "was  ;  "  but  happily  the  .A*;  are  not 
yet  dead.  Though  shorn  of  much  of  the  formality  and  etiquette 
which  surrounded  them  in  earlier  days,  representations  are  still 
given  bv  families  who  have  handed  down  the  art  from  father  to  son 
for  four  hundred  years.  There  is  no  scenery,  hut  the  dresses  are 
magnificent.  Even  the  audience,  composed  chieily  of  noblemen 
and  ladies  of  rank,  is  a  studv.  Thev  come,  not  merelv  to  be 
amused,  but  to  learn,  and  they  follow  the  play,  book  in  hand  ;  for 
the  language  used,  though  beautiful,  is  ancient  and  hard  of  com- 
prehension, especially  when  chanted.  The  music  is — well,  it  is 
Oriental.  Nevertheless,  when  due  allowance  has  been  made  for 
Orientalism  and  for  antiquitv.  it  possesses  a  certain  weird  charm. 
Each  piece  takes  about  an  hour  to  act.  But  the  entire  perform- 
ance occupies  the  greater  pan  of  a  day,  as  Jive  or  six  pieces  are 
given,  and  the  intervals  between  them  filled  up  bv  comediettas, 
whose  broad  fun,  delivered  in  old-fashioned  colloquial,  serves  as 
a  foil  to  the  classic  severitv  of  the  chief  plays. 

From  the  *\~i>  theatres  of  the  high-born  and  learned  to  the 
Shibai  or  Kabuki  theatres  of  the  common  people  is  a  great  descent, 
so  far  as  taste  and  poetry  are  concerned,  though  the  interest  of  the 
more  vulgar  exhibitions,  viewed  as  pictures  of  manners — not  in  the 
world  of  gods  and  heroes,  but  in  that  of  ordinary  Japanese  men 
and  women— -will  be  of  greater  interest  to  most  foreign  spectators. 
The  plays  given  at  these  theatres  originated  partly  in  the  comedi- 
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ettas  just  mentioned,  panlv  in  marionette  dances  accompanied 
by  explanatory  songs,  called  j>'>ntri  or  ^v''//r/7.  This  explains  the 
reienti'  <\\  of  the  cliorus,  although  in  diminished  numbers  and 
exiled  In  a  little  cage  separated  from  the  stage,  where  they  sit 
•with  the  musicians.  Hence,  too,  the  peculiar  poses  of  the  actors, 
original Iv  intended  to  imitate  the  stiffness  of  their  prototypes,  the 
marionettes.  It  \vas  in  the  sixteenth  century  that  this  class  of 
theatre  took  its  rise.  Oddlv  enough,  though  the  founders  of  the 
Japanese  stage  were  two  women,  named  O-Kuni  and  ( )-Tsu.  men 
alone  .have  been  allowed  to  act  at  the  chief  theatres,  the  female 
parts  being  taken  bv  males,  as  in  our  own  Shakspeare's  age, 
while  at  a  few  inferior  theatres  the  condition.-;  are  reversed,  and 
onlv  women  appear.  It  would  seem  that  immorality  was  feared 
from  the  j"int  appearance  of  the  two  sexes,  and  in  sooth  the 
reputation  of  O-ivuni  and  her  companions  was  far  from  spotless.* 
( )f  late  years  the  restriction  has  been  relaxed,  and  performance.-, 
bv  7nixed  troupes  oi  actors  and  actresses  mav  occasionally  be 
witnessed. 

From  the  beginning,  plays  were  divided  into  t\vo  classes,  called 
respectively  jittti'-mnuu.  that  is  historical  plays,  and  sciiM-iimn-i, 
or  dram. is  <>!  liie  and  manners.  Chikama'.su  Monxaenion  and 


*  Mr.    i.afca'lio.   Hi-am,     writing    to  u-    ti.  n_m.<t!str:H<-    on    iliis    rrfenjnco   to  O-Kuni   a= 

•  •;!•       ly   s    ,.;-.,   _•  i  •.-..  -    her  ,t  ,:y,    whii  !i    i-,    as    hu  -ays,  U.lh  plcturexiue  anc!  t.  ticliing. 
it    may   '  ••  ta^rr,   as    tyj.r.    .!   .,f  a   iv!-,..,l.:   .  !,.--   ol  japan,  su   lovc-tal,  s  :— 

••>':.-  w:t>  a  ;  :•;.•-!.  -<  '.;:  i'i.  •  •jr-.j!  f-  <:•}•:,,. '  Kit -UK?,  a:,.i  Ml  in  1  ivi:  with  a  swash- 
1'iicl-  I'.-r  iuU!]>  :  X.!L,r(>y:i  San/;'.,  vvit!i  wlioni  •,!:,:  (K  tl  a\vay  to  Kv'to.  On  tin;  wr.y  thither, 
l-..;r  cxti-a.-niinarv  l-aiity  cans,-,!  a  s,-c  n.!  sv. ..  -l,:,;i,.l,]vr  to  U-o.-nn;  onatnoiir.'i!  of  hc-r. 
P;in>-a  ,:  .•  .  ;  :  ci  ..  !  ;.  an'  •  ,  •  in  •.-.  r  .  .  -•  '  ;  •  '.  i-.iiil  tilt;  ii  1.  At  Kyoto 
sliu  >ii!.ii..rt.-<l  lu-r  !.'.•!-  l,v  .:an.;iir_'  tin;  saci'L-i!  ilar.o;  in  tin:  dry  1»  d  of  thit  rivtr. 
'J'hei  ii  :  .•  !it  t"  Vi->l.i  .-mil  ]  ;ati  to  act.  Sai  i  himself  b. -came  a  famous  uctor. 
An<-r  !]••;•  I-IV-T'S  d.  utii  O  Kuiii  r.  ;.ini.-d  to  Kiiniki,  v.-Iu-n-,  li.Jii.^  an  uxci:l]cnt  pofH-.^s, 
vlv  SUM;  .  -;  d  ,  r  :,:;.a-t  rnj.i.  .1  lu.-rsi  If  l.y  iri  vinj;  !••  on;  in  tin:  art.  I '.lit  after- 
wards -':-  -havtd  ,,!T  li-r  hair  and  became  a  nnn,  and  built  :.  little  tui.i;»li:  in  KitMiki 
wht-n:  -H-  iiv  .  and  tan-ht.  And  :!.  •  rmsoii  ivliy  si..-  l.itih  the  teiiiple  u  as  tliat  slie 
I 'lay  ••  -;  •'  riul  fjf  I!K-  iisan  w  lioin  tin;  ^i^ht  ot  lii-r  bi  auty  had  rnini'd.  'I'!:;- 
t'  :,i;il  -i  MI!  intii  thirly  years  a^n  ;  lint  there  is  i:ow  in-thin.^  !'.-ft  of  it  1  nt  a  Iirokc-n 
statu.  tin  ,:  i.mat.-  K-,,1  Jiz,-,.  i  h.;  family  still  live  at  Kitsuki  ;  and  until  tht- 

!ln     Ii,     :    ;',     :•     .  :.      .       .-tJi       .:•••.:  nif    '.     '.  '   tin-  art."' 
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Takeda  Izumo,  the  most  celebrated  of  Japanese  dramatists,  divided 
their  attention  equally  between  the  two  styles.  It  may  be  worth 
mentioning  that  both  these  authors  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  that  both  of  them  dramatised  the  vendetta  of  the 
"Forty-seven  Ronins."  But  Chikamatsu's  most  famous  piece  is 
one  founded  on  the  piratical  adventures  of  Kokusen-ya,  who 
expelled  the  Dutch  from  Formosa  in  1661.  The  Japanese 
Kaliuki  theatres  are  amply  provided  with  scenery  and  stage 
properties  of  every  description.  One  excellent  arrangement  is  a 
revolving  centre  to  the  stage,  which  allows  of  a  second  scene 
being  set  up  behind  while  the  first  is  in  course  of  acting.  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first,  the  stage  revolves,  carrving  away  with 
it  actors,  scenery,  and  all  :  something  entirely  different  greets 
the  spectators'  eves  without  a  moment's  waiting. 

The  Xo  actors  were  honoured  under  the  old  regime,  whilst 
the  Kaluki  actors  were  despised.  The  very  theatres  in  which 
they  appeared  were  looked  down  on  as  places  too  vile  for  any 
gentleman  to  enter.  Such  outcasts  were  actors  at  that  period  that, 
when  a  census  was  taken,  they  were  denoted  bv  the  numerals 
used  in  counting  animals,  thus  ip-piki,  ni-hiki,  not  hi/on',  fulari. 
Those  to  whom  Japanese  is  familiar  will  appreciate  the  terrible 
sting  of  the  insult.*  But  these  actors  formed  the  delight  of  the 
shopkeeping  and  artisan  classes,  and  thev  supplied  to  whole 
generations  of  artists  their  favourite  objects  of  study.  Most  of 
the  lovely  old  colour-prints  representing  frail  beauties  and  other 
heroines  were  taken,  not  from  the  women  themselves,  but  from  the 
impersonation  of  them  on  the  boards  by  actors  of  the  male  sex. 

With  the  revolution  of  1868,  customs  changed  and  class  pre- 
judices were  much  softened.  Actors  are  ostracised  no  longer. 
Since  1886,  there  has  been  a  movement  among  some  of  the 
leaders  of  Japanese  thought  towards  the  reform  of  the  stage, 
Kurope  being  of  course  looked  to  for  models.  Xo  tangible  result 
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seems,  however,  to  have  been  produced  as  vet.  For  our  own 
part,  though  favouring  the  admittance  of  at  t«  >rs  into  Japanese 
good  societv,  il  their  manners  lit  them  for  such  promotion,  we 
trust  that  the  stage  may  remain,  in  other  respects  what  it  now 
is  -a  mirror,  the  only  mirror,  of  Old  Japan.  When  our  lathers 
invented  railways,  they  did  not  tear  up  the  "  School  for  Scandal," 
or  pull  down  I'ovcnt  Garden.  Why  should  the  Japanese  do 
what  amounts  to  the  same  tiling?  The  only  reform  called  foi- 
ls one  which  touches,  not  the  theatre  itself,  but  an  adjunct,  an 
excrescence.  \Ve  mean  the  tea-houses  which  serve  as  ticket 
agencies,  and  practically  prevent  theatregoers  from  dealing  with 
the  theatre  direct.  Kngrossing,  as  these  practical  little  establish- 
ments do.  a  large  portion  of  the  profits  de-rived  from  the  --ale 
of  tickets,  thev  are  probablv  the  main  cause  of  the  frequent 
bankruptcv  of  the  Tokyo  theatres. 

Talking  of  reform  and  luiropeanisation,  it  fell  to  our  lot  some 
years  ago  to  witness  an  amus;ng  scene  in  a  Japanese  theatre.  The 
times  were  already  ripe  for  change.  A  small  Italian  opera  troupe 
having  come  to  Yokohama,  a  wide-awake  Japanese  manager 
en^a^ed  them,  and  caused  a  plav  to  be  written  for  the  .special 
purpose  ol  letting  them  appear  in  it.  This  plav  represented 
the  adventures  of  a  party  of  Japanese  globe-trotters,  who,  after 
crossing  the  1'acific  Ocean  and  landing  at  San  I'Vancisco  v. here 
thev  natural!  v  fall  amoiv^  the  Red  Indians  who  infest  that  remote 
and  savage  localitv.  at  List  reach  I'aris  and  attend  a  performance 
at  tin:  Grand  <  >pera.  Thus  were  the  Indian  singers  appn>priatclv 
introduced.  Hamlet-like,  on  a  stage  upon  the  main  stage.  lint 
oh!  tiie  effect  upon  the  Japanese  audience!  When  once  they 
had  recovered  from  tin:  first  shock  of  surprise,  thev  were  seixed 
v-ith  a  v,  ild  lit  of  hilaritv  at  the  high  notes  of  the-  f>riwii  </'>nn<i, 
who  reallv  was  not  at  ;il!  bad.  Tin1  people  laughed  at  ihe 
ab>urdi;ie>  of  European  sinking  till  their  sides  shook,  and  the 
tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks:  and  thev  stuffed  their  .sleeves 
into  their  months,  as  we  might  our  pocket-handkerchiefs,  in  the 
vain  endeavour  to  contain  themselves.  Xeedless  to  sav  that  the- 
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experiment  was  not  repeated.  The  Japanese  stage  betook  itself 
to  its  wonted  sights  and  sounds,  and  the  play-going  public  was 
again  happy  and  contented. 

By  a  curious  fatality,  Japan  has  just  (1903-4)  lost  all  her 
greatest  actors  within  a  few  months  of  each  other, — Danjuro, 
Kikugoro,  and  Sadanji.  Among  the  lesser  men,  their  survivors, 
Shikwan  and  Gato  perhaps  rank  highest.  The  actress  of  most 
repute  is  Kumehachi,  a  woman  of  over  sixty,  who  excels  in 
young  men's  roles.  "  Sada  Yakko "  was  not  locally  known, 
except  as  a  singing-girl,  till  the  echoes  of  her  successes  on  the 
Parisian  stage  in  1900  reverberated  on  Japanese  shores. 

Of  European  authorities  on  the  subject  of  the  Japanese  drama, 
there  are  few  to  mention.  Aslon's  History  of  "Japanese  Literature 
will  be  found  helpful,  as  usual,  within  the  limits  of  a  narrowly 
restricted  space.  Floren/'s  fapaniscJie  Drainen  may  be  recom- 
mended to  those  who  read  German,  together  with  the  same 
author's  versions  of  two  dramas, — Asagao  and  Terakoya.  The 
late  T.  R.  McClatchie,  the  one  .European  who  made  a  speciality 
of  the  Japanese  stage,  produced  nothing,  in  his  Japanese  Plays 
Versified,  but  some  English  pieces  in  "  Ingoldsby  Legend  "  style 
on  four  or  five  of  the  chief  subjects  treated  by  the  native 
dramatists.  Though  extremclv  entertaining,  the}'  bear  but  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  their  so-called  originals.  Unfortunately, 
Japanese  plays  arc  apt  to  run  to  extreme  length, — live,  seven, 
twelve,  even  as  many  as  sixteen  acts.  Adequately  to  translate 
them  presupposes  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  onlv  of  several 
phases  of  the  language,  but  of  innumerable  historical  and  literary 
allusions,  obsolete  customs  and  superstitions,  etc.  Even  to 
understand,  or  at  any  rate  to  relish,  such  translations  when 
made,  would  demand  considerable  local  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
the  European  reader.  For  all  these  reasons,  doubtless,  this  field 
has  been  comparatively  neglected  hitherto.  The  ^\<>,  though 
more  ancient  and  to  the  Japanese  themselves  far  more  difficult, 
are  in  a  way  easier  to  bring  before  the  foreign  public,  because 
of  their  concise,  clear-cut  character.  The  present  writer,  in  the 
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early  days  of  his  Japanese  enthusiasm,  tried  his  hand  at  several 
of  them,  which  were  published,  along  with  other  matter,  in  a 
volume  entitled  The  Cla^xical  Poetry  of  the  Jafam^c,  long  since 
out  of  print.  He  ventures  to  disinter  from  this  limbo  one  of  the 
versions  then  made,  called  77/6'  RnJ/c  of  Feathers,  which  is  founded 
on  an  ancient  tradition  localised  at  Mio.  a  lovelv  spot  just  oft 
the  Tokaido,  near  the  base  of  Fuji.*  The  prose  portions  are 
rendered  literally,  the  lyrical  passages  perforce  very  freely.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  total  result  mav  succeed  in  conveying  to  the 
reader  some  idea  of  the  delicate,  statuesque  grace  of  this  species 
of  composition.  If  he  will  keep  in  mind  that  music  and  dan- 
cing are  of  its  very  essence,  he  may  perhaps  be  brought  to  see 
in  it  a  far-off  counterpart  of  the  Kli/ahethan  "masque." 

THE  ROBE  OF  FEATHERS. 

(HA-C.OKOMO.} 

\  >>:.\MA'i  is   !!i.K<it\.i:. 

A    KAIKV.         A   FISHI-.KMAN.         Tm;  Cnours. 
SCK..NT..-    'I'm-:  SHUKK  OK  Mi'>.  ON    HIE  Orr.K  or  Si'Rrc.A. 

\_TIit!  piete  opens  Ti'7/.v  ,7  It  >i^  reei/ii-'i~'e,  in  iducli  tlie  J'is/ien/hui  einJ  the 
Churns  describe  the  i>e,ni!ies  <'/'  .'://<'' s  pine-il.-.tl  siu're.  lit  dir.'cn  in  sprii'i'. 
77!:'  ftisst'^'s  is  i!  /'I'dnt: fni  t'/it.'  ,'  i'lit  n'tcf  sc'Cii'al  efforts  at  reproducing  it 
in  an  l:n*.'n':  fi'ri/l,  !/m  (riin.f'ii'-.'r  i:  is  ,'i  ;,:'  U>  i!f>,ii:,/i'ii  the  task  <it  unfct- 
sible.  .-I!  '/'i.'  i'cih'i'itxi'.in  <}J  t':is  reciiatire  the  l-ishei'tnai:  steps  i 
tJie  n,lii>ii  >>j  //;,'  >'ii'i\'  fiJinint'iu't'.t  us  ft>!.\>:,'.<  :  t-  -] 


*Sw  Murray's   !ia,utb^k f>r  ?<i/an,   7th  .-(lit.,   p.   -•,,:;. 
t  Tl.<-    1-11  '       -    th.      p,,.-ti.  ...I    up.-nii,:;    ,,f    ML:    [.i<  .  ••    i-    p   r 
f..]]  ,ui:._    liiK.-s:  — 

Hui    hark  !    inrthoir'hl    I    «a-,v   tli.t  storm-ciuii'!- 

\li.l    hi  anl    tin:   ti-inp.     i    i-avt-  : 
i  :..)!u..-,   lislii.:rnn  M  !   <  DHL:  1:  miuwanl   plying  !- 

!'.;it   mi  !    ni)  !•  iMpi  s(    frvl  -    tin'   uavi-  : 
'  1'is   spring  '    'tis   -;.?  inij  !   ':  A  as   i.ut   the  innrsil 
I  It  it   vi)c:il   •.;!••  u-   lli'   .  t.-rnal   piiiL-s   antnn- 

X  -   Sturm    -I;-.";:  '       (In:    tlir.nv.  ::'.;    '  •  atiin  : 
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re-echoing,  and  a  more  than  earthly  fragrance  fills  the  air.  Surely  there 
is  something  strange  in  tin's.  Yes  !  from  one  of  the  branches  c.f  yonder 
pine-tree  hangs  a  beauteous  robe,  which,  when  I  draw  nigh  and  closely 
scan  it,  reveals  it  sell"  more  fair  and  fragrant  than  any  common  mortal's 
garb.  Let  me  take  it  back  to  show  to  the  old  folks  in  the  village,  that 
it  may  be  handed  down  in  our  house  as  an  heirloom. 

Fairy.  Ah  !  mine  is  that  apparel  !  Wherefore  \rouldst  thou  carry  it 
away  ? 

Fisherman.     '  Fwas  found  by  me,   forsooth,  and  I   -hall  take  it  home  with 


me. 


J-'ahy.  ISut  'tis  a  fairy's  robe  of  feathers,  a  thing  that  may  not  lightly 
be  bestowed  on  any  mortal  being.  Prithee  leave  it  on  the  branch  from 
which  it  hung. 

J''ishcnnan.  What,  then,  art  thou  thyself  a  fairy,  that  thou  c'aimest 
possession  of  this  feathery  raiment?  A-  a  marvel  for  ail  ages  will  I  keep 
it,  and  garner  it  up  among  the  treasures  of  Japan.  No,  no  !  1  cannot  think 
of  restoring  it  to  thee. 

J'inry.  Alas  !  without  my  robe  of  feathers  nevermore  can  I  go  soaring 
through  the  realms  of  air,  nevermore  can  I  return  to  my  celestial  home. 
I  beg  thee,  I  beseech  thee,  therefore,  to  give  it  back  to  me. 

Fisherman.     Nay  !   fairy,  nay  !   the   more   I  hear  thee  plead, 
The  more  my  soul  determines  on   the  deed. 
My  heartless   breast   but  grows   m  TC  cruel  yet; 
'1  hou  mayst  not  have  thy  feaihers  :   'tis  too  late. 

l-airy.     Speak,  not,  dear  fisherman  !   speak  not  that   word  ! 
Ah  !  know'st  thou  not  that,  like  the   hapless   bird 
Who-e  wings  are  broke,   I  seek,   but  seek   in   vain, 
Reft  of  my  wings,  to  soar  to  heav'n's   blue   plain? 

Fisherman,     Cliain'd  to  dull  earth,  a  lairy   well  may  pine. 
Fairy.     Whichever   way   I  turn,  de-pair  is   mine; 
Fisherman.     For  ne'er  the  fisher  will  her   wings  restore, 
Fairy.     And  the  frail  fay  sinks  helpless  evermore. 

Chorus.     Alas  !   poor  maiden,   in   thy  quiv'ring  eyne 

Cluster  the  dews;   the  flow'rets  thou  didst  twine- 
Amidst  thy  tresses  langui-h  and  decay, 
And  the   five  woes*  declare  thy  fatal  day  ! 
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Fiiirr.     Vainly   my   Blanco  d  'lh  seek   the  heav'nly  plain, 
\Vlicrc  rising  vu]  ours  all   the  air  enshroud, 
Aii'i   veil  the  well-known  paths  from  cloud  to  cloud. 

Chorus.     Clouds!   wand'ring   clouds',   she  yearns,  and  yearns   in    vain, 
Soaring  like  you.  to  tread  the  heav'ns  again  ; 
Vainly  she  sighs  to  hear,   as  erst   she  heard. 
The   melting  strains  of  Paradise'   sweet   l.ird  :* 
That  blessed  voice  grows   faint.     The  heav'n   in   vain 
Rings  with   the  song  of  the  returning  crane  ; 
In   vain  she  li-ts,   where  ocean   softly  laves, 
To  the  free  seagull   t\vitf  ring  o'er  the   waves  ; 
Vainly   she   harks   where   /ephyr  sweeps   the  plain  : 
These  all  may   fly,  but  she'll  ne'er   fly  again  ! 

Fisherman,  I  would  fain  speak"  a  word  unto  thee.  Too  strong  is  the 
pity  that  overcomes  me,  as  I  ga/e  up/on  thy  face.  1  wiil  restore  to  thec 
thy  robe  of  feathers. 

/•<;/;•;•.     Oh,    joy!   oh,   joy!   Give   it   back  to  me! 

[•"isJicrtniin.  One  moment  !  I  restore  it  to  thce  on  condition  that  thou 
do  fir^t  dance  to  me  now.  at  this  very  hour  an  1  in  tin's  very  spot",  one  of 
those  fairy  dances  wlm.-e  fame  has  reached  iniiu  ears. 

I'tiirv.  Oh,  joy  u:i'old  !  It  is,  then,  granted  to  me  once  more  to  return 
to  heaven!  And  if  this  happiness  be  true,  1  will  leave  a  dance  behind 
me  as  a  token  to  mortal  m.-n.  I  will  dance  it  here,  -the  dance  that 
make.-!  the  Palace  of  the  Moon  turn  round,  so  that  even  poor  transitory 
man  may  learn  i;s  mvster'es..  I!ut  I  c.inn  it  dance  without  my  feathers, 
(live  them  back  lo  me,  1  pray  lliee. 

Fishcrnnn.  Xo,  No!  If  1  re-tore  to  thee  thy  leathers,  thou  wilt  fly 
home  to  heaven  without  dancing  to  me  at  al'. 

I'airv.  Fie  on  thee!  The  pledge  of  mortals  may  be  doubted,  but  in 
heavet.lv  bcini'S  there  is  no  fai.-eho-.id. 


/•iii'-\'.      \o\v   the   maiden   dons   her   wings 

And    raiiil.o\\    robes  and    blithely   sings:— 

/'is/i,-r »•:>!.      \Yiiii'-   that    flutter   in   the    wind! 
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Fisherman.     See  her  dance  the  roundelay  ! 
Fairv.     This  the  spot  and  tin's  the  day, 

Chorus.     To  which   our  Eastern*  dancers  trace 
All   (heir  frolic  art  and  grace. 

T. 

Chorus.     Now  list,   ye  mortals  !   \vhlle  our  souths  declare 
The  cause  that  gave  to  the   blue  realms  of   air 
The  name  of  FIR.MAMKNT.     All  things  below 
From  that  Gre.it  God  and  that  Great  Goddess  flow  , 
Who,  first  descending  to  this  nether  earth, 
Ordain'd  each  part  and   gave  each  creature   birth. 
But  older  still,   nor  sway'd   by  their  decree. 
And  FIRM  as  ADAMANT    eternally, 

Stand   the  wide   heav'ns,  that  nought  may   change  or  shake, 
And  hence  the  name  of  FIKMAMKNT  did  take.t 


Chorus.     And  o'er  tins  palace  thirty   monarchs  rule, 
\Yhereof  fifteen,  until   the  moon   be  full, 
Nightly  do  enter,  clad   in   robes  of  white  ; 
Hut   who  again,  from  the  full  sixteenth  night, 
On;:  ev'ry   night   must   vanish   into   space, 
And    fifteen   black-rob'd   monarchs   lake  their  place, 
\Yhile,  ever  circling  round  each   happy   king, 
Attendant  favs  celestial   music  sing. 


*The  word  "Eastern"  .Iocs  not  r<:f.;r  to  the  position  of  Japan  i;i  Asia,  ]>nt  to  that 
of  tin:  province  of  Surnga  as  compared  with  the  then  capital,  Kyoto. 

t  The  original  Japanese  won!,  whose  derivation  the  Chorus  thus  quaintly  begins  by 
explaining,  is  not  tin:  firmament  itself,  but  liisakata,  the  "pillow-word"  see  p.  376) 
for  the  firmament,  which  lends  itself  to  n  similar  rough-and-ready  etymology.  This 
passage  has  had  to  Ixi  paraphrased  and  .so:r.ewhat  amplified  by  help  of  the  commentary 
in  order  to  render  it  intelligible  to  English  readers, — a  remark  which  likewise  applies 
to  the  description  immediately  below  of  the  internal  economy  of  the  lunar  government. 
The  idea  of  the  latter  is  taken  fri-m  linddhist  sources.  The  Great  God  and  Goddess 
here  mentioned  are  the  Shinto  deities  I/ana^i  and  I/anami,  the  creators  of  Japan  and 
progenitors  of  gods  and  men. 
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Chorus.      From  those  bright  spheres, 

]xnt  for  a  moment,  this  sweet  maid  a  pi  cars  : 
Here  in  Japan  she  lights  (heav'n  left  behind), 
'I'o  teach  the  art  of  dancing  to  mankind. 

II. 

('horns.      Where'er  we  gaze,  the  circling  mists  are  twining  : 
Perchance  e'en  no\v  the  moon   her  tendrils  fair* 
Celestial   blossoms  bear. 

Those   flovv'rets  tell  us  that  the  spring  is  shining,— 
Those  fresh-blown   flow'rets  in   the   maiden's  hair. 

I-'airv.     West   hour  beyond   compare  ! 

l''isl::-r>naii,\     1  leaven  hath  its   joys,  but  there  is   beauty  here. 
]>Iow,  blow,   ye   winds  1   that  the   white  c'oud-belts  driv'n 
Around   my  path   may   bar   my   homeward   way. 
Not   yet   would    1   return   to  heav'n, 
l!ut  here  on   Mio's  pine-clad   shore   I'd    stray, 
Or  where  the   moon   in   bright  unclouded   glory 
Shines   on    Kiyomi's   lea, 
And   where  on    Fujiyama's  summit   hoary 
The  snows  look  on  the  sea, 
While   breaks  the   morning  merrily  ! 
liut  of  these  three,   beyond  compare, 
The  wave-wash'd   shore  of  Mio  is   most  fair 
When   through   the  nines  the  breath   of  spring  is  playing. — 
What   barrier  rises  'twixt  the  heav'n  and  earth? 
Here,  too,  on  earth  th'   immortal   gods  came  straying, 
And  gave  our  monarchs   birth, 

J'~ti;rv.     \\lio,   in   this  Km;>ire  of  the    Rising   Sun, 
While   myriad   ages   run, 
Shall  ever  rule  their  bright  dominions. 


*  The  inhabitants  of  the  Far  Kast  see  a  cinnamon-tree  in  the  moon,  instead  o;  our 
traditional  "man."  A  Japanese  poetess  lias  gracefully  suggested  that  the  particular 
brilliancy  of  the  autumn  moot]  may  come  from  the  dyin<j  tints  of  its  foliage. 

t  In  the  following  son;,',  as  frequently  elsewhere,  the  Chorus  acts  as  the  mouthpiece 
of  the  i. hief  personage  present  on  the  scene.  It  should  likewise  he  noted  that  the  lyric 
passages  contain  a  <s'reat  nuinher  of  allusions  to,  and  more  or  less  exact  quotations 
from,  the  earlier  poetry.  It  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  embarrass  the  Knglish 
reader  with  tx:rp  -tual  exnlar.atory  referer.ces.  I!y  an  educated  Japanese  none  would  b" 
required. 
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Chorus.     K'en   when  the  fcatli'ry  shock 

Of  fairies  flitting  past   with  silv'ry  pinion^ 
Shall  wear  away  the  granite  rock  ! 

III. 

Chorus .     < )h,  magic  strains  that  till  our  ravishM  cars  ! 
The  fairy  sings,  and  from  the  cloudy  spheres, 
Chiming  in  unison,  the  angels'  lutes, 
Tabrets,  and  cymbals,  and  sweet  silv'ry  flutes, 
King  through  the  heav'n  that  glows  with  purple  hues, 
As  when  Someiro's*  western  slope  endues 
The  tints  of  sunset,   while  the  azure  wave 
From  isle  to  isle  the  pine-clad  shores  doth  lave. 
From  Ukishima's|   slope — a  beauteous  storm — 
\Yhirl    ck'Wn    the   ilow'rs  :  and  still  that  magic  form, 
Those  snou  y  pinions,  flutt'ring   in  the  light", 
Ravish  our  souls  with  wonder  and  delight. 

[/'//£.•  Fairy  pauses  in  the  dance  to  sing  the  next  couplet,    ana 
then  continues  dancing  till  t/ie  end  of  tJie  piece^\ 

/''airy.     Hail  to  the  Kings  that  o'er  the  Moon  hold  sway  ! 
Heav'n  is  their  home,  and  Buddhas,  too,  are  they.j 

Chorus.     The  fairy   robes  the  maiden's  limbs  endue 
Fairy.     Arc,  like  the  very  heav'ns,  of  tend'rest  blue; 
(_ ''torus.     Or,  like  the  mists  of  spring,  all  silv'ry   white, 
/'airy.      Fragrant  and  fair, — too  fair  for  mortal   sight  ! 


*  The  Sanskrit  Siiinirit,  an  immense  mountain  formed  of  gold,  silver,  and  precious 
stones,  which,  according  to  the  Buddhist  cosmogonists,  forms  the  axis  of  every  universe, 
and  supports  the  various  tiers  of  heavens. 

t  An  alternative  name  for  part  of  the  shore  of  Mio.  Mount  Ashitaka,  mentioned  a 
little  further  on,  is  a  mountain  of  singularly  graceful  shape  rising  to  the  south-east  of 
Fuji,  between  it  and  the  sea. 

t  Or  rather  Bodhisattvas  (Jap.  Jlaxatfit).  To  be  a  Buddha  is  to  have  reached  the 
highest  degree  of  sanctity,  "  having  thrown  oil  the  bondage  of  sense,  perception,  and 
self,  knowing  the  utter  unreality  of  all  phenomena,  and  being  ready  to  enter  into 
Nirvana."  A  BOdhisattva,  on  the  other  hand,  has  still  to  pass  once  more  through 
human  existence  before  attaining  to  Buddhahood.  Readers  will  scarcely  need  to  be 
told  that  "Buddha"  was  never  the  personal  name  of  any  one  man.  It  is  simply  a 
common  noun  meaning  "awake,"  "enlightened,"  whence  its  application  t'.)  Ix.-ings  lit 
with  the  full  beams  of  spiritual  perfection. 
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Chorus.     Dance  en,  sweet   maiden,  through   the  happy  hours'. 
Dance  on,  sweet   maiden,   while  the  magic  flow'rs 
Crowning  thy   tresses   flutter  in  the   wind 
R  ris'd   ]>y  thy   waving  pinions  intertwin'd  ! 
I  )ance  on!    for  ne'er  to  mortal  dance   'tis  giv'n 
To  vie  with  that  sweet  dance  tliou   bring'st   from  heav'n  : 
And   when,  cloud-soaring,  thou  shalt  all  too  soon 
Homeward   return  to  the  full-shining  Moon, 
Then   hear  our  pniy'rs,  and   from  thy   bounteous  hand 
I'our  sev'nfold  treasures  on  our  happy  land  ; 
Hies-;  ev'ry  coast,  refresh  each  panting  field. 
That  earth   may  still   her  proper   increase  yield  ! 

I'.ut  ah.  !   the  hour,   the   hour  of  parting   rings  ! 

Caught   by  the   breeze,  the  fairy's  magic   wings 

ireav'nward   uplift  her  from  the  pine-clad  shore, 

Past  I'kishima's   widely-stretching  moor, 

Past  Ashitaka's  heights,  and   where  are  spread 

The  floating  clouds  on   Fuiiyama's  head, — • 

I  Uglier  and  higher  to  the  azure  skies, 

Till   wand'ring  vapours  shroud  her  from  our  eyes  ! 

Time.  Official  and  educated  japan  is  in  >\v  entirely  Kuropean 
and  commonplace  in  her  manner  of  reckoning  time.  Inquisi- 
tive persons  may,  however,  like  to  take  a  peep  at.  her  earlier 
and  m»rc;  peculiar  methods,  which  are  still  followed  bv  the 
peasantry  of  certain  remote  districts.  Old  Japan  had  no  minutes, 
her  hours  we- re  equivalent  to  two  Kuropean  hours,  and  thev  were 
counted  thus,  crab-fashion:— 


S    o'clock  (ytit*n-<]nki  i,  ,,         2  ,,  ,,         ,, 

7  o'clock  (nanntsii-doki),      ,,       4  .,  

(•>    01  lock    ( lill/l^ll-d'iki I,  ,.  fl  ,,  .,  ,,  ,, 

5    o'c  lock  (  it.<ul^n-<!uki ),         ,,        S 

4   o'clock  (yntsu-dokijt  ,,      10  ,,  ,,        ,,        ,, 

Half-past     nine     (koknnot^u  h<in]     v/as  equivalent    to    our   one 

o'clock,    and   similarly   in  the  case  of  all  the    other    intermediate 

hours,   down   to  half-past   four  which   was  equivalent  to  our  eleven 
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o'clock.  But  the  hours  were  never  all  of  exactly  the  same 
length,  except  at  the  equinoxes.  In  summer  those  of  the  night 
were  shorter,  in  winter  those  of  the  day.  This  was  because  no 
method  of  obtaining  an  average  was  used,  sunrise  and  sunset 
being  always  called  six  o'clock  throughout  the  year.  Why,  it 
will  be  asked,  did  they  count  the  hours  backwards  ?  A  case  of 
Japanese  topsy-turvydom,  we  suppose.  But  then  why,  as  there 
were  six  hours,  not  count  from  six  to  one,  instead  of  beginning 
at  so  arbitrary  a  number  as  nine  ?  The  reason  is  this  : — three 
preliminary  strokes  were  always  struck,  in  order  to  warn  people 
that  the  hour  was  about  to  be  sounded.  Hence  if  the  numbers 
one,  two,  and  three  had  been  used  to  denote  any  of  the  actual 
hours,  confusion  might  have  arisen  between  them  and  the  prelim- 
inary strokes,  —  a  confusion  analogous  to  that  which,  in  our 
own  still  imperfect  method  of  striking  the  hour,  leaves  us  in 
doubt  whether  the  single  stroke  we  hear  be  half-past  twelve, 
one  o'clock,  half-past  one,  or  any  other  of  the  numerous 
half-hours.  Old-fashioned  clocks,  arranged  on  the  system  just 
described,  are  still  sometimes  exposed  for  sale  in  the  curio-shops. 
They  were  imitated,  with  the  necessarv  modifications,  from  Dutch 
models,  but  never  passed  into  general  use. 

The  week  was  not  known  to  Old  Japan,  nor  was  there  any 
popular  division  roughly  corresponding  to  it.  Karlv  in  the 
present  reign,  however,  there  was  introduced  what  was  called 
the  Iclii-Rokii,  a  holiday  on  all  the  ones  and  sixes  of  the  month. 
But  this  arrangement  did  not  last  long.  Itself  imitated  from  our 
Sunday,  the  copy  soon  gave  way  to  the  original.  Sunday  is 
now  kept  as  a  day  of  rest  from  official  work,  and  of  recreation. 
Even  the  modem  English  Saturday  half-holiday  has  made  its 
way  into  japan.  Sunday  being  in  vulgar  parlance  Dontaku^ 
Saturday  is  called  (in  equally  vulgar  parlance)  1  Ian-don,  that  is, 
"half-Sunday,"  while  Wednesday  is  Xaka-dott,  or  "mid  [-way 
between]  Sunday  [  s] ." 
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But  to  return  to  Old  japan.  Her  months  were  real  moons, 
not  artificial  periods  of  tliirtv  or  thirtv-one  davs.  They  were 
numbered  one,  two,  three,  four,  and  so  on.  Only  in  poetry 
did  thev  bear  proper  names,  such  as  January,  February,  and 
the  rest  are  in  European  languages.  The  vear  consisted  of 
twelve  such  moons,  with  an  intercalary  one  whenever  New 
Year  would  otherwise  have  fallen  a  whole  mot  in  too  early. 
This  happened  about  once  in  three  years.  Japanese  New  Year 
took  place  late  in  our  January  or  in  the  first  half  of  February  ; 
and  that,  irrespective  of  the  state  of  the  temperature,  was 
universally  regarded  a.s  the  beginning  of  spring.  Snow  or  no 
snow,  the  people  laid  aside  their  wadded  winter  gowns.  The 
plum-blossoms,  at  least,  were  always  there  to  prove  that  spring 
had  come  :  and  if  the  nightingale  was  yet  silent,  that  was  not 
the  Japanese  poets'  fault,  but  the  nightingale's. 

Besides  the  four  great  seasons  of  spring,  summer,  autumn, 
and  winter,  there  were  twenty-four  minor  periods  (ic/sii)  ol 
some  fifteen  davs  each,  obtained  by  dividing  the  real,  or  ap- 
proximately real,  solar  vear  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-live 
days  by  twenty-four.  These  minor  periods  had  names,  such 
as  /v'/vs-/;////,  '•  Early  Spring;"  Kanro,  ''Cold  Dew;"  Shi'thin. 
"Lesser  Cold;"  I)<iihan,  "  Greater  Cold."  In  addition  to  this. 
years,  days,  and  hours  were  all  accounted  as  belonging  to  one 
of  the  signs  of  the  /odiac  ( Jap.  Ju-ni-s/ii),  whose  order  is  as 
follow,  : 
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The  Japanese  have  also  borrowed  from  Chinese  astrology  what 
are  termed  \\\c  ji \-kan,  or  "ten  celestial  stems," — a  series  obtained 
by  dividing-  each  of  the  five  elements  into  two  parts,  termed 
respective!1/  the  "elder'"  and  the  "younger  brother"  (c  and  to"}. 
The  following  series  is  thus  obtained  : — 

1  A7  nn  E, Wood  —  Klder   Brother. 

2  A7  no  To. Wood — Younger  Brother. 

3  ///  no  E, Fire    — Elder  Brother. 

4  ///  no    To, Fire     -—  Younger   Brother. 

$  Tsuchi  no  Et Earth —Elder  Brother. 

6    T^uchi  no   T<> Earth  — Younger   Brother. 

Metal— Elder  Brother. 

Metal — Younger   Brother. 

Water  —  Elder  Brother. 

10  J//:.Y  no    To Water — Younger  Brother. 

The  two  series — celestial  stems  and  signs  of  the  /odiac- — being 
allo\ved  to  run  on  together,  their  combination  produces  the  cycle 
of  sixty  davs  or  .sixty  vears,  as  sixty  is  the  first  number  divisible 
both  by  ten  and  bv  twelve.  The  first  day  or  year  of  the  cycle 
is  Ki  no  E.  .Y'A  "Wood — Elder  Brother.  Rat;"  the  second  is 
I\i  no  To,  l^/ti,  "  Wood  --  -Younger  Brother,  Bull;"  and  so  on, 
until  the  sixtieth,  3/i^ii  no  To,  J,  "\Vater — Younger  Brother, 
Boar,"  is  reached,  and  the  cvcie  begins  again. 

These  things,  especially  the  lunar  calendar,  still  largely  influence 
the  dailv  actions  of  the  people.  The  peasantry  scrupulously 
observe  the  traditional  times  and  seasons  in  all  the  operations 
of  agriculture.  For  instance,  they  sow  their  rice  on  the  eighty- 
eighth  day  (Hachi-ju-hachi  y>i)  fn  iin  the  beginning  of  spring 
(Kiss/iun),  and  they  plant  it  out  in  X\:i't''U\  the  period  fixed  for 
the  early  summer  rains.  The  2ioth.  and  2201!).  from  the 
beginning  of  spring;  (JXi-hyaku  l"k-i  and  Ni-/tv>ik;<  hai^nhi,  generally 
coinciding  with  our  isi  and  icth.  Septeiifner  respectively),  and 
what  is  called  Ha-<^.iku,  that  is,  the  first  dav  of  the  eighth 
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moon,  Old  Calendar,  arc  looked  on  as  days  of  special  importance 
to  the  crops,  which  are  certain  to  be  injured  if  there  is  a  storm, 
because  the  rice  is  then  in  llower.  They  fall  early  in  September, 
just  in  the  middle  of  the  typhoon  .season.  St.  Swithin's  day 
has  its  Japanese  counterpart  in  the  A7  no  E  Xc,  mentioned 
above  as  the  first  day  of  the  sexagesimal  cycle,  which  comes 
round  once  in  everv  two  months  approximately.  If  it  rains,  it 
will  rain  for  that  whole  cycle,  that  is,  for  sixty  (.lays  on  end. 
Again,  if  it  rains  on  the  first  day  of  a  certain  period  called 
Hasten,  of  which  there  are  six  in  every  year,  it  will  rain  for  the 
next  eight  da  vs.  These  periods,  being  movable,  may  come  at 
any  season.  Quite  a  number  of  festivals,  pilgrimages  to  temples, 
and  other  functions  depend  on  the  signs  of  the  zodiac.  Thus, 
the  niayu-dama,  a  sort  of  Christmas  tree  decorated  with  cakes 
in  honour  of  the  silkworm,  makes  its  appearance  on  whatever 
date  in  January  may  happen  to  be  the  "  First  Day  of  the 
Hare"  (Halsu-U). 

We  have  said  that  official  Japan  has  quite  Europeanised  herself 
so  far  as  methods  of  computing  time  are  concerned.  The  assertion 
was  too  sweeping.  Although  the  Cregorian  calendar  has  been 


able  to  bring  herself  to  adopt  the  Christian  era.  Not  only  would 
the  use  of  this  era  symbolise  to  the  Shinto  Court  of  Japan  the 
supremacy  of  a  foreign  religion  ; — it  would  be  derogatory  from 
a  political  point  of  view,  the  fixing  of  the  calendar-  from  time 
to  time,  together  with  the  appointing  of  ''year-names,''*  having 
ever  been  looked  on  in  the  Far  Fast  as  among  the  inviolable 
privileges  and  signs  of  independent  sovereignty,  much  as  coining 
monev  is  in  the  West.  China  has  its  own  year-names,  which  it 
proudly  imposes  on  such  vassal  slates  as  Thibet.  Japan  has 
other  year-names.  The  names  are  chosen  arbitrarily.  In  China 
the  plan  was  long  ago  introduced  of  making  each  year-name 
coincide  with  the  reign  of  an  emperor.  This  has  not  hitherto 
been  the  case  in  japan,  though  an  official  notification  has  been 
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issued  to  the  effect  that  reigns  and  year-names  shall  so  coin- 
cide in  future.  Either  way,  the  confusion  introduced  into  the 
study  of  history  may  be  easily  imagined.  Hardly  any  Japanese 
knows  all  the  year-names  even  of  his  own  country.  The  most 
salient  ones  are,  it  is  true,  employed  in  conversation,  much  in 
the  same  way  as  we  speak  of  the  sixteenth  century,  or  of  the 
Georgian  and  Victorian  eras.  Such  arc  Engi  (A.I).  901 — 923), 
celebrated  for  the  legislation  then  undertaken;  (ienroku  (1688  — 
1704),  a  period  of  great  activity  in  various  arts  ;  Tempo  (1830 — 
1844),  the  last  brilliant  period  of  feudalism  before  its  fall.  But 
no  one  could  say  offhand  how  many  years  it  is  from  one  of  these 
periods  to  another.  In  1872  an  attempt  was  made  to  introduce, 
as  the  Japanese  era  from  which  all  dates  should  be  counted, 
the  supposed  date  of  the  accession  of  Jimmu  Tenno,  the 
mythical  founder  of  the  Imperial  line  ;  and  this  system  still  has 
followers.  Jimmu's  reign  being  held  to  have  commenced  in  the 
year  B.C.  660,  all  dates  thus  reckoned  exceed  by  the  number  six 
hundred  and  sixty  the  European  date  for  the  same  year.  Thus, 
1905  is  2565. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  year-names  of  the  past  century  :  — 

Kyowa,  1801  — 1804.*  A/isci,         1854 — 1860. 

Kunfcva,  1804—1818.  Man-en,     1860 — 1861. 

Jiunxi'i,  1818  — 1830. 

'J'cnipn,  1830—1844. 

Kofaua,  1844 — 1848. 

Ka  <:i,  1848—1854. 

The  present  year,  1904,  is  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  Meiji. 
Astrologically  speaking,  it  is  Ki  no  K  7'a'^t/,  "\Vood — Elder 
Brother,  Dragon.'' 

Books  recommended.     Jafaiu-sc  Clironological  Tables^™  \T\\\\vm  Hramsen.     This 

work  has  an  elaborate  introduction  to  the  whole  subject;  ami  the  tables  are  so  arranged 
as  to  show,  not  only  the  Kuropean  year,  ljut  tin;  exact  day  to  which  any  Japanese  date, 
from  A.D.  6.|;  onwards,  corresponds.  Shorter  tal.li.-s,  suilicie'.it  ior  most  purposes,  will 
be  found  in  tile  Introduction  to  Murray's  lltuuttiot'k f,,r  Ja^aa. 
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Totacco     was    introduced     into     japan    bv     the     Portuguese 

towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cenUirv,  and  was  first  planted 
in  i(V<~.  As  in  other  countries,  here  too  officialdom  strove  to 
impede  its  use:  but  bv  1651  the  la\v  \vas  so  far  relaxed  as  to 
permit  smoking,  though  only  out-of-doors.  Xo\v  there  is 
hardly  a  man  or  woman  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land  who  does  not  enjoy  the  fragrant  weed:  for,  as  an 
anonymous  author  quoted  by  Sir  Krnest  Satow  sarcastically 
remarks,  '-'Women  who  do  not  smoke  and  priests  who  keep  the 
prescribed  rules  ofabstinen.ee,  are  equally  rare."  Nevertheless, 
a  reaction  has  begun  to  make  itself  felt. — a  reaction  grounded 
in  the  fear  of  national  deterioration  caused  by  the  visibly  deleteri- 
ous effects  of  smoking  on  the  physique  of  school-children.  A 
law  was  accordingly  passed  in  1900,  prohibiting  this  indulgence 
to  minors,  that  is,  to  all  persons  under  the  age  of  twenty. 

Tobacco  has  been  a  government  monopoly  for  the  last  seven 
or  eight  years:  but  the  total  area  of  cultivation  fixed  for  each 
year  varies  so  widely  as  to  render  statistics  on  the  subject 
practically  useless.  Ot  the  numerous  varieties  of  Japanese 
tobacco,  the  most  esteemed  is  Kokulu,  which  is  grown  in  the 
provinces  o!  Satsuma  and  Osumi  ;  but  the  plan  commonly 
followed  by  dealers  is  to  make  blends  o{  two  or  more  sons. 
Prices  varv  from  yj  ten  up  to  i  yen  for  100  we,  that  is.  a  little 
less  than  I  IK,  but  are  expected  soon  to  double.  All  Japanese 
tobacco  is  light,  and  consequently  well-suited  f  *r  use  in  the 

form  of  cigarettes.  <  )ne  of  the  countless  wavs  in  -\\hich  the 
nation  is  Kuropeanising  itself  is  by  the  adoption  of  cigarette- 
smoking.  !5ni  the  tiny  native  pipe  it  l 

--holds    it.-    own    side    hv    side   with    the 

also  Article  on    PIPKS.  ) 

Book  recommended.      Tin-    !^!>---,l:i' a  m   ,>f  T>!-<v. 
Satcnv,  in   V  .1.   li.  <•'  ill-  "  Asiatic  '['ran    <•  lions." 

Topsy-turvydom.  It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the 
Japanese  do  many  things  in  a  way  that  runs  directly  counter  to 
Kiiropr-.'.n  ideas  of  what  is  natural  and  proper.  To  the  Japanese 
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themselves  i.>i:r  way.-,  appear  equally  unaccountable,  h  was  onlv 
the  oilier  clay  that  a  Tokvo  lad}'  asked  the  'present  writer  why 
foreigners  did  so  many  things  topsy-turvy,  instead  of  doing' them 
naturally,  after  the  manner  of  her  country-people.  Here  are  a 
few  instances  of  this  contrariety  : — 

Iaipane.se  books  begin  at  what  \ve  should  call  the  end,  the 
word  fi;ii<  (•$£-)  coining  where  we  put  the  title-page.  The 
t'ot-t-notes  are  printed  at  the  top  of  the  page,  and  the  reader 
inserts  his  marker  at  the  bottom,  in  newspaper  paragraphs,  a 
large  lull  stop  is  put  at  the  beginning  of  each. 

Men  make  themselves  merrv  with  wine,  not  after  dinner,  but 
before.  S\veets  also  come  before  the  //V'V.v  dc  ri-sistitnci'. 

The  whole  method  of  treating  horses  is  the  opposite  of  ours. 
A  Japanese  (of  the  old  school)  mounts  his  horse  on  the  right  side, 
a!!  parrs  of  the  harness  are  fastened  on  the  right  side,  the  mane 
is  made  to  hang  on  the  left  side;  and  when  the  horse  is  brought 
home,  its  head  is  placed  where  its  tail  ought  to  be.  and  the 
animal  is  fed  from  a  tub  at  the  stable  door. 

Moats  are  hauled   up  on  the  beach  stern    first. 

<  >n   k-Luing  an  inn,    voti   fee  not  the  waiter,   but  the  proprietor. 

'1  he  Japanese  do  r,ot  say  "  north-east,'"''  "south-west,"'  but 
"  east-north,"  "  west-south." 

1  hev   carrv   babio,   no!    in   iheir  arm-,    but   on   their   back.--. 

In  addressing  a  letter  lhev  emplov  the  following  order  of 
words:  "Japan.  Tokyo,  Aka-aka  district,  such-and-such  a  street, 
i  M  Number.  Smith  John  Mr."'— thus  putting  the  general  first,  and 
the  particular  afterwards,  which  is  the  exact  reverse  of  our  method. 

Many  tools  and  implements  are  used  in  a  way  which  is 
contrary  to  ours.  For  example,  Japanese  keys  turn  in  instead 
of  out,  and  Japanese  carpenters  saw  and  plane  (<  -wards,  instead 
of  away  from,  themselves. 

1  he  best  rooms  in  a  house  Lire  at  the  back:  the  garden,  too. 
is  at  the  back.  When  building  a  house,  the  Japanese  construct 
the  roof  first  ;  then,  having  numbered  the  pieces,  the}'  break  it 
up  again,  and  keep  it  until  the  substructure  i--  linished. 
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In  waking  up  accounts,  thcv  write  clown  the  figures  first,  the 
corresponding  items  next. 

Politeness  prompts  them  to  remove,  not  their  head-gear,  I>ut 
their  foot-gear. 

Their  needle-work  sometimes  curiously  reverses  European 
methods.  Belonging  as  he  does  to  the  inferior  sex,  the  present 
writer  can  only  speak  hesitatingly  on  such  a  point.  But  a  lady 
of  his  acquaintance  informs  him  that  Japanese  women  needle 
their  thread  instead  of  threading  their  needle,  and  that  instead  of 
running  the  needle  through  the  cloth,  they  hold  it  still  and  run 
the  cloth  upon  it.  Another  lady,  long  resident  in  Tokyo,  says 
that  the  impulse  of  her  Japanese  maids  is  always  to  sew  on  cults, 
frills,  and  other  similar  things,  .topsy-turvy  and  inside  out.  If  that 
is  not  the  m;  phi-;  ullra  of  contrariety,  what  is? 

IMen  in  Japan  are  most  emphatically  n->!  the  inferior  sex. 
When  (which  does  not  often  happen)  a  husband  condescends 
to  take  his  wife  out  with  him,  it  is  my  lord's  jinrikisha  that 
bowls  off  first.  The  woman  gets  into  hers  as  best  she  can,  and 
trundles  along  behind.  Still,  women  have  some  few  consolations. 
In  Europe,  gay  bachelors  are  apt  to  be  captivated  bv  the  charms 
of  actresses.  In  Japan,  where  there  are  no  actresses  to  speak  of, 
it  is  the  women  who  fall  in  love  with  fashionable  actors. 

Strangest  of  all,  after  a  bath  the  Japanese  dry  themselves  with 
a  damp  t>  >\vel  ! 

Torii  is  the  name  of  the  peculiar  gateway,  formed  of  two 
upright  and  two  horizontal  beams,  which  stands  in  front  of 
every  Shinto  temple.  According  to  the  orthodox  account,  it  was 
originally  a  perch  for  the  sacred  fowls  (tori— ''  lowl  ;  "  /',  from 
int,  =  " :  dwelling  "),  which  gave  warning  of  daybreak:  but  in  later 
times  -its  origin  being  forgotten —it  came  to  be  regarded  as  a 
gateway  or  even  as  a  merely  symbolic  ornament,  so  that  whole 
avenues  of  font  were  sometimes  erected,  while  the  Buddhists  also 
adopted  it,  employing  it  to  place  tables  on  with  inscriptions, 
and  ornamenting  it  in  various  newfangled  ways,  such  as  turning 
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up  the  corners  of  the  transverse  beams,  etc.,  etc.  Accordingly, 
when  the  ''purification"  of  the  Shinto  temples  took  place*  after 
the  restoration  of  the  Mikado  in  18^8,  one  of  the  earliest  official 
acts  was  the  removal  of  these  tablets.  Kver  since  that  time, 
too,  the  simplest  form  of  1'nii  has  alone  been  set  up,  because 
alone  considered  ancient  and  national. 

The  present  writer's  opinion,  founded  parti v  on  a  comparison 
of  the  Japanese  and  Luchuan  forms  of  the  word  ( fap.  iorii, 
Luch.  ///;-/),  is  that  the  orthodox  etymology  and  the  opinions 
derived  from  it  are  alike  erroneous,  that  the  origin  both  of  the 
word  and  of  the  thing  is  obscure,  but  that  indications  deserving- 
consideration  point  to  the  probability  of  both  having  been  brought 
over  from  the  Asiatic  continent.  The  Koreans  erect  somewhat 
similar  gateways  at  the  approach  to  their  royal  palaces;  the 
Chinese  p'ai  l»u,  serving  to  record  the  virtues  of  male  or  female 
worthies,  seem  related  in  shape  as  well  as  in  use  ;  and  the 
occurrence  of  the  word  tiiraii  in  Northern  India  and  of  the  word 
tori  in  Central  India,  to  denote  gatewav.s  of  strikingly  cognate 
appearance,  gives  matter  for  reflection.  FinahV,  we  have  the 
fundamental  fact  that  almost  every  Japanese  art  and  almost 
every  Japanese  idea  can  be  traced  back  ultimately  to  the  Asiatic 
mainland, —  an  intellectual  dependence  so  constant  as  to  raise  a 
strong  presumption  in  favour  of  a  Chinese  or  15uddhi.it  (that  is 
Indian)  origin  for  any  obscure  individual  item. 

Mr.  Aston,  a  great  authority  in  such  matters,  agrees  in  believ- 
ing that  the  thing — the  for/7  itself—  was  imported  fn>m  abroad 
(probably  about  A.I).  770),  but  holds  that  it  was  fitted  with  a 
pre-existing  native  name,  which  would  have  originally  designated 
"a  lintel'"'  before  it  came  to  have  its  present  sacred  association. 

Books  recommended.  The  linguistic  argument  (apj.recia'.ie  o;  ly  by  specialists) 
will  be  found  in  a  paper  by  tin:  present  writer  in  the-  "Journal  <)f  the  Ambrose, logical 
Institute  of  Gruat  I-'rilain  "  fur  18.3,  entitled  .-I  r>-cl:nii>iary  .-\cc.nuit  ,-f  the  Luc/man 
Language.  Fee  also  Toriwi  ai.il  Us  Deriva.ti:<»,  1-y  \V.  G.  Aston,  in  Vol.  XXVII.  I 'art 

Transactions,"  and  Xotcs  on  the  Ja/>ai,-se  Torii.\>y  5.  Tuke,  in  Vol. 

tions    ,.f  tint  Japan    Society  of  London." 
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Towels.  The  Japanese  cotton  towel,  generally  a  vard  long- 
by  a  foot  wide,  serves  various  purposes  besides  that  of  drving 
the  hands  or  the  body.  Both  sexes  occasionally  employ  it  as 
a  hc.ad-dress.  Male  artisans  and  coolies  twist  and  then  tie  a 
towel  across  their  foreheads  to  prevent  the  perspiration  from 
running  down  into  their  eves,  while  females  of  the  same  class 
make  shift  with  one  as  a  sort  of  light  hood  to  cover  the  head. 
When  doing  the  room  of  a  morning,  the  maid  of  all  work  will 
save  her  hair  in  this  wav  !rom  the  dust,  and  whole  families 
may  be  seen  thus  protected  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  annual 
house-cleaning.  Holiday-makers  sometimes  protect  their  hair 
by  the  same  device,  and  there  is  actually  a  special  kind  entitled 
hana-mi-Jcnugut,  or  "flower-viewing  towel,"  worn  In-  festive 
bands  \\lio  sadly  forth  to  admire  the  cherry-blossoms,  and  who 

must  it  be  owned?-  sacrifice  not  only  to  Flora,  but  to 
Bacchus,  for  which  reason  the  wine-cup  and  the  liquor-loving 
tortoise  figure  as  the  motives  of  ornamentation  along  with  the 
pink  blossom.  For  ob.serve  that  towels  afford  a  typical  example 
of  the  national  fondness  \<  >r  decorating  even  the  most  trivial 
articles  of  daily  use.  A  study  of  ihem,  as  they  flutter  in  the 
wind  under  the  oaves  of  the  shops  devoted  to  their  sale,  would 
result  in  acquaintance  \\ith  the;  whole  gamut  of  popular  art 
motives  and  symbolism.  The  vegetable  world,  the'  animal 
world  both  real  and  mythical,  the  stage  and  the  wrestling  ring. 
creMs,  riddles,  (limese  ideographs  congratulatory  or  otherwise 
characteristic,  all  these  and  various  other  stores  are  drawn  up- 
on, the  -ame  subject  being  repealed  m  -.uch  a  muhiplicitv  of 
elaborated  and  abbreviated  forms  dial  not  a  little  ingenuity  is 
sometimes  needed  to  discover  the  artist's  intention.  The  latest 
source  of  inspiration  has  b -en  the  Ru.->sian  war.  Vi\al  and 
military  feats  of  anus  mav  bo  see!)  represented  or  hinted  at 
in  everv  style,  realistic,  picturesque,  comic,  allegorical. 

Bein::-  dm-  variously  u-eliil  as  uHl  as  ornamental,  towels 
make  goo,!  presents,  and  thousands  mu-'  be  annually  given 
awav  in  e  erv  'own.  Inn-  often  have  I'Avels  of  iheir  own. 
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specially  inscribed  or  ornamented,  one  of  which  is  presented  to 
each  departing  guest  if  he  has  behaved  liberally  in  the  matter 
of  i-  tea-money  "  to  mine  host.  Shops  sometimes  do  likewise. 
At  New  Year  time,  in  particular,  there  is  quite  a  shower  of  such 
civilities.  When  destined  as  a  gift,  the  towel  is  generally  folded 
in  a  piece  of  paper,  which  itself  bears  a  suitable  inscription, 
including  the  donor's  address,  with  the  occasional  addition  now- 
a-days  of  his  telephone  number:  for  even  in  such  minutiae,  the 
Japanese  of  the  lower  middle  class  are  up  to  dale.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  host  giving  towels  to  his  guests,  the  process  is 
reversed.  This  happens  notably  in  the  case  of  pilgrim  bands 
or  chilis,  who  distribute  to  every  inn  at  which  they  alight  towels 
inscribed  with  the  club's  name,  and  perhaps  a  picture  of  the 
sacred  mountain  which  is  their  goal.  Towels  are  even  offered 
to  temples  by  the  pious,  appropriately  inscribed. 

Trade.  Rarely  has  the  fiat  of  a  prince- -a  particular  edict 
issued  on  a  particular  day — succeeded  in  deflecting  the  whole 
current  of  a  nation's  enterprise  for  over  two  centuries.  This 
happened  in  Japan  when  the  country  was  closed  in  A.I).  1634, 
foreigners  being  expelled,  and  foreign  learning,  foreign  trade, 
and  foreign  travel  alike  prohibited.  Till  then  the  Japanese 
merchants  and  adventurers  had  been  a  power  in  Jvastern  seas. 
Xor  was  the  commercial  instinct  theirs  alone.  The  leaders  of 
the  nation  had  been  nearly  as  keen.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  aversion  to  intercourse  with  foreigners  was  an  ingrained 
racial  characteristic,  or  even  an  official  tradition.  (hi  the 
contrary,  when  the  Portuguese  first  came  to  Japan  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  both  the  local  Daimyos  in  Kyushu  and  the 
central  rulers,  —notably  Ilidevoshi  the  Great,— hastened  to  wel- 
come the  new-comers  and  their  trade.  It  was  only  when 
suspicions  arose  of  nefarious  designs  upon  Japanese  national 
independence  that  a  policy  of  exclusion  was  adopted,  at  first 
reluctantly  and  fitfully,  then  with  systematic  completeness.  By 
the  edict  of  1^134,  all  Japanese  were  forbidden  to  go  abroad,  and 
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even  the  building  of  junks  above  a  certain  size  was  interdicted. 
From  that  instant,  the  movements  of  the  native  seafarers  were 
curbed  and  their  spirit  was  broken.  A  dribble  of  trade  with  the 
Dutch  at  Nagasaki,  on  the  iurthest  confines  of  the  empire,  was 
all  that  remained.  Internal  trade  itself,  just  springing  into 
vigorous  life  after  centuries  of  civil  conflict,  was  hampered  bv 
the  very  perfection  (along  certain  lines)  and  thoroughness  of  the 
feudal  svstem.  Xot  only  did  the  central  government  at  Yedo 
behave  towards  commerce  as  a  stepmother;  each  Daimvo  drew 
a  cordon  round  his  Daimiatc.  Sumptuary  laws,  rules,  restrictions 
innumerable,  monopolies,  close  guilds,  an  embargo  on  new 
inventions,  the  predominance  of  aristocratic  militarism  and  of  the 
artistic  spirit,— all  these  things  together  formed  an  overwhelming 
obstacle  to  trade  on  a  large  scale.  The  Japanese  merchant, 
relegated  to  a  rank  below  thai  of  the  peasant,  became  a  poor, 
timid  creature  with  unbusinesslike  methods,  paltrv  aims,  and  a 
low  moral  standard. 

Of  course  Mich  an  outline  of  a  state  of  sccietv,  drawn  with 
three  or  four  rapid  strokes,  must  not  be  accepted  as  a  finished 
picture.  .Details  would  modify  the  impression.  The  Japan  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  did  possess  some  few 
important  business  houses,  notablv  that  of  Mitsui,  with  whom 
the  government  formed  a  sort  of  left-handed  alliance,  borrowing 
money  in 'in  it  and  employing  it  in  sundrv  wavs.  much  as  our 
mediaeval  kings  were  wont  to  make  use  of  the  Jews  and  the  gold- 
smiths. The  memoirs  of  those  times  preserve  also  the  names 
of  a  few  individual  speculators.-  for  instance,  Kinokuni-va  Bun- 
xaenion.  \\h<>  male  a  fortune  in  oranges  and  squandered  it  in 
riotou>  living.  Some-  of  our  \\estern  business  expedients,  or  at 
least  adumbrations  of  them,  were  known,  such  as  clearing-houses, 
bills  of  hiding,  and  bills  of  exchange.  The  two  commercial 
centres  were  Osaka  and  Ycd.o.  I  I  ere  was  conducted  the  sale  of 
the  government  rice:  for  the  peasants  paid  their  taxes  in  kind, 
not  HI  moiK'v.  then  a  scarce  commoditv.  Around  these  official 
rice  transactions  all  other  business  revolved.  It  varied  little 
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from  year  to  year,  scarcely  any  scope  being  afforded  for  private 
enterprise. 

When  the  country  was  thrown  open  some  forty  years  ago,  the 
few  large  commercial  houses  of  old  standing  were  looked  to  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  relations  with  the  strangers  newly 
arrived.  They  declined  to  venture  on  what  appeared  a  hazardous 
experiment.  Such  a  new  departure  was  also  beyond  the  mental 
grasp  of  the  lesser  merchants,  who  worked  together  in  guilds, 
along  lines  settled  for  them  beforehand  by  time-honoured  pre- 
cedents. Thus  it  fell  out  that  Yokohama  and  the  other  foreign 
settlements  became  resorts  for  unscrupulous  and  irresponsible 
men. —  a  calamity,  truly,  not  only  then  but  long  afterwards. 
The  Europeans  at  the  ports  naturally  judged  of  the  whole  nation 
by  the  onlv  specimens  with  whom  they  came  in  contact.  The 
Japanese  officials  on  the  other  hand,  and  to  some  extent  the  public 
at  large,  looked  askance  at  the  foreign  mercantile  community, 
because  of  its  connection  with  a  class  indisputably  contempti- 
ble. The1  average  Japanese  trader  still  has  much  to  learn, 
especially  in  such  matters  as  the  punctual  fulfilment  of  a  contract 
and  the  meeting  of  an  obligation  :  but  he  has  become  a  keen 
man  of  business.  Moreover,  a  ne\v  generation  of  merchants  and 
bankers  is  coming  to  the  fore,— men  of  good  standing  and 
liberal  education.  Though  still  comparatively  fe\v  in  number, 
these  have  taken  up  their  calling  in  the  spirit  of  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  which  is  characteristic  of  the  modern  Japanese  in 
other  walks  of  life.  The  oversea  trade,  built  up  anil  maintained 
by  foreigners  in  the  old  "treaty  port"  davs,  tends  gradually  to 
pass  into  these  new  hands.  It  has  made  rapid  strides,  particularly 
since  1889,  during  which  period  of  fifteen  years  the  Japanese 
Government  has  taken  an  intelligently  active  interest  in  every- 
thing pertaining  to  the  commercial  and  industrial  welfare  of  the 
Country. 

The  following  figures  may  help  to  show  Japan's  rapid  advance 
since  the  empire  was  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  in  the  second 
hall  of  the  nineteenth  century  :- 
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606,637,960. 

The  principal  imports  into  japan  iroin  abroad  arc: — boilers, 
engines  and  machinery  of  all  kinds,  iron  ore,  pig  iron,  manu- 
factured iron  and  steel,  lead,  xinc,  tin.  kerosene  oil,  wheat,  rice, 
beans,  barlev,  llonr,  tinned  provisions,  alcohol,  chemicals,  dyes, 
paints,  glass,  paper,  sugar  both  ra\v  and  refined,  raw  and  manu- 
factured cotton,  ra\v  and  manufactured  wool,  ilax,  hemp,  jute, 
China  grass,  tobacco,  Cardiff  coal,  malt,  manures  of  various 
descriptions,  wood  pulp,  timber,  and  explosives. 

The  chief  exports  are  :-  tea,  rice,  dried  fish,  seaweed,  gelatine, 
chillies,  ginseng,  ginger,  pea-nuts,  vegetables,  ,w/!r,  soy,  beer, 
mineral  waters,  cotton  manufactures,  raw  and  manufactured  silk, 
camphor,  peppermint,  coal,  sulphur,  copper,  manganese,  xinc, 
bronxe,  fish  oil,  vegetable  wax,  paper,  cigarettes,  matches. 
Portland  cement,  railway  sleepers,  timber,  bamboos,  brushes, 
straw  braid,  straw  matting,  wood  chips,  porcelain,  curios,  and 
works  i  )f  art. 

Books  recommended.      '1'-!^   Iritis!:   Cnn-idiV   Trade  Rcf-orls— Animal   Kc'iifii   oj 


Treaties  \vith  Foreign  Powers.  The  subject  of  treaty 
revision  was  tor  so  manv  vears  the  hinge  on  wliich  Japanese 
foreign  policy  turned,  the  working  of  die  new  treaties  is  still 
such  a  burning  question  to  the  loreign  residents,  that  the  new- 
comer desirous  of  peeping  below  the  surface  and  learning  some- 
thing of  the  inner  springs  of  local  politic.-,,  will  perhaps  find  an 
interest  in  details  that  might  otherwise  be  condemned  as  "ancient 
history.  In  eflect,  is  not  the  recent  past  our  onlv  trustworthv 
guide  to  the  present  and  the  near  iuture? 

}apan\  first  treat}-  with  the  United  States  was  that  wrung  from 
her.  in  18^4,  bv  the  terror  which  Commodore  Perrv's  ••black 
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ships'"  had  inspired.  Others,  dating  from  18=58  to  iS^y  inclusive, 
followed  with  Russia,  Great  ]>ritain,  France,  and  the  rest  of  the 
European  powers  great  and  small,  the  chief  features  in  these 
documents,  which  were  practically  merged  in  one  hv  the  inser- 
tion of  the  most  .favoured  nation  clalise,  being  (I)  the  opening 
of  the  ports  of  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka.  Nagasaki,  Niigata,  and 
Hakodate  to  foreign  trade  and  residence,  with  a  radius  of  10  ri 
(about  24.1  miles)  round  each,  termed  "  Trcatv  Limits,"  wherein 
foreigners  might  travel  without  passports;  (II)  the  establishment 
of  "exterritoriality,  that  is  to  sav,  the  exemption  of  foreigners 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Japanese  law-courts;  (III)  a  vcrv 
low  scale  of  import  dues,  mostlv  live  per  cent  ad  7'jlorein. 

Such,  in  barest  outline,  were  the  old  treaties,  their  tacitly 
assumed  basis  being  the  unequal  status  of  the  two  contracting 
parties,  —  civilised  white  men  on  the  one  hand,  Japan  but  just 
emerging  from  Asiatic  semi-barbarism  on  the  other.  How  to 
get  them  revised  on  more  favourable  terms,  long  formed  the 
great  crux  of  Japanese  diplomacv.  The  matter  was  a  complicated 
one,  involving,  as  it  dad  on  the  foreigner's  part,  the  surrender  of 
commercial  and  legal  privileges  that  had  been  enjoyed  tor  a  long- 
term  of  years,— involving,  too,  the  extremely  delicate  question 
as  to  the  fitness  of  Japan  for  admission  into  the  family  of  Christian 
nations  on  equal  terms.  Legally,  Japan  had  a  claim  to  the 
revision  of  the  treaties  as  far  back  as  18-2  :  and  the  long  tarrving 
of  Prince  Iwakura's  embassv  in  the  United  States  in  1872- -3  was 
avowed! v  caused  by  the  desire  to  conclude  a  new  treaty  then 
and  there.  I!ut  if  Sir  Francis  Adams's  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings may  be  trusted,  the  Japanese  authorities  themselves  ended 
by  requesting  a  delav.  Perhaps  there  had  been  gradually  borne 
in  upon  them  the  consciousness  that  Japan  was  then  in  no  posi- 
tion to  offer  suitable  guarantees:  nor  indeed  did  her  laws  and 
usages  approximate  to  the  neeessarv  standard  For  a  whole  decade 
more.  A  less  radical,  but  equallv  thorn  v,  obstacle  in  the  way 
was  the  fact  that  the  .sixteen  or  seventeen  foreign  powers  had 
pledged  themselves  to  act  conjointly  in  their  negotiations,  and 
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that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  get  Kngland,  France.  Holland,  and 
the  rest  to  consent  to  anv  common  basis  on  \vhich  a  conference 
might  be  opened.  Some  held  to  the  low  import  dues  which 
favoured  the  operations  ot  their  merchant-'.  Others—  all  perhaps 
— hesitated  to  place  their  nationals  at  the  men  v  of  Japanese 
judges.  Thus  the  s/ti/its  <]it<>  was  preserved  for  vears.  (  hie  coun- 
try, the  United  States,  which  had  always  been  japan's  kindest 
patron,  did,  no  doubt,  show  signs  of  breaking  away  from  the 
league  of  the  \Vestern  powers,  and  made  a  separate  treat}'  in 
187^,  whereby  all  the  chief  points  in  dispute  were  surrendered. 
This  treaty,  however,  contained  one  clause  which  invalidated  all 
the  rest, — a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  treaty  was  not  to  go  into 
lorce  until  all  the  other  j towers  should  have  concluded,  treaties 
of  a  similar  purport.  America's  good-will  on  this  occasion, 
though  doubtless  genuine,  proved  therefore  to  be  of  the  Platonic 
order:  and  "the  Bingham  treaty,"  as  it  was  called  from  the 
name  of  the  minister  who  negotiated  it,  was  consigned  to  the 
limbi  •  of  a  pigeon-hole. 

True,  some  declare  that  the  paralysing  little  clause  in  this 
treaty  was  inserted,  not  bv  the  American  negotiator,  but  by  the 
Japanese  Government  itself!  Impossible,  it  will  be  said.  Im- 
probable, assuredly.  Still,  when  the  reader  calls  to  mind  what 
has  been  mentioned,  concerning  1'rince  Iwakura'.s  alleged  ter- 
giversations, lie  will  be  led  to  hesitate  before  rejecting  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing.  It  will  be  seen  immediately  below 
that  on  two  occasions  more  recent  the  Japanese  negotiators  did 
actually  shift  their  basis  at  the  eleventh  hour:  and  ii  private 
individuals  often  tremble  io  see  their  heart's  tic-sire  on  the  eve 
of  accomplishment,  and  would  give  worlds  to  recall  it  at  the 
last  moment,  why  >hould  n.it  the  same  be  sometimes  true  of 
g«  A'crnments  •: 

Meanwhile  Jap.mV  pr<  igrcss  in  Furopeanisation  had  been  Mich, 
above  all  her  honest  eagerness  to  reform  her  laws  and  legal 
ppuedure  had  been  made  so  clearly  manifest,  that  it  began  to 
be  acknowledged  on  all  sides,  in  diplomatic  circles  and  in  the 
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home  press,  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  admission  of  her 
claims,  in  return  for  granting  which  it.  was  understood  that  she 
should  throw  open  the  whole  empire  to  foreign  trade  and  resi- 
dence, instead  of  restricting  these  to  the  "  Open  Ports  "  of 
Yokohama,  Kobe,  etc.,  as  under  the  svstem  of  exterritoriality 
hitherto  in  vogue.  A  preliminary  conference  was  held  at  Tokyo 
in  1882,  to  settle  the  basis  of  negotiation.  The  Japanese  pro- 
posals included  the  abolition  of  exterritoriality  outside  the  for- 
eign settlements  as  soon  as  an  English  version  of  the  Civil  Code 
should  have  been  published,  the  abolition  of  exterritoriality  even 
in  the  foreign  settlements  after  a  further  period  of  three  years, 
the  appointment  of  no  less  than  twenty-five  foreign  judges  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years, — the  said  judges  to  form  a  majority  in 
all  cases  affecting  foreigners, — and  the  use  of  English  as  the 
judicial  language  in  such  cases.  Diplomacv,  in  Japan  as  else- 
where, talks  much  and  moves  slowlv.  To  elaborate  the  scheme 
here  outlined  was  the  arduous  work  of  four  years,  and  i88''>  was 
alreadv  half-spent  when  the  great  conference,  intended  to  be  final, 
met  at  Tokyo.  The  English  and  German  representatives  led 
the  way  bv  making  liberal  concessions:  and  all  was  progressing 
to  general  satisfaction,  when  sudden! v,  in  Julv,  1887,  on  the 
return  from  abroad  of  certain  Japanese  politicians  holding  radical 
views,  the  Japanese  plenipotentiaries  shifted  the  basis  oi  their 
demands,  and  the  negotiations  were  consequently  brought  to  a 
standstill. 

Nevertheless,  as  there  remained  a  genuine  desire  on  both  sides 
to  get  the  treaty  revision  question  settled,  the  attempt  to  settle 
it  was  not  given  up.  Some  of  the  pouers  now  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  approached  singly.  Mexico  (absurd  as  it  may  sound) 
led  the  van.  To  be  sure,  she  hail  no  trade  to  be  influenced,  and 
no  citizens  in  japan  to  protect.  Anvhow,  she  made  her  treatv, 
which  was  ratified  earlv  in  1889.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year  several  of  the  powers  followed  Miit, —  first  the  I'nited  States, 
next  Russia,  then  Germany.  Erancv.  too,  was  on  the  point  of 
signing:  and  the  other  powers,  though  moving  less  quickly, 
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\\ere  also  moving  in  the  same  direction.  Suddenly  a^ain, 
Japanese  public  opinion— if  lhat  term  ma\'  be  employed,  for 
want  of  a  bettor,  to  denote  the  views  of  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  person-,  who  in  the  japan  of  those  davs  thought 
and  spoke  on  political  subjects,— Japanese  public  opinion,  we 
say,  veered  round.  Amon^  the  new  stipulations  had  been  one 
to  the  effect  that  four  foreign  judges-  not  twenty-five — were  to 
assist  the  native  bench  during  the  first  tew  rears  following 
on  treaty  revision.  This  stipulati.cn  wa^  denounced  on  all 
hands  as  contrary  to  die  terms  of  the  new  Constitution,  which 
had  just  been  proclaimed.  Hut  the  real  objection  lav  else- 
where, and  had  its  root  in  panu  at  the  idea  oj  japan  bein«: 
thrown  open  to  foreign  trade  and  residence.  For  yeans  the 
opening  o|  die  country  had  been  prayed  for  as  a  blessing  to 
trade,  a  means  of  attracting  Ibiviu'n  capital  to  the  mines  and 
indiHtrie-,  a  means  of  making  Japanese  manners  ami  institu- 
tions conform  to  what  were  almost  universally  admitted  to  be 
the  >uperior  manners  and  customs  of  the  \Vest.  The'  same 
anticipations  remained,  'hut  the  inferences  drawn  from  them 
were  reversed.  japan,  it  was  now  fe\eri>h!v  asserted,  would  be 
swamped  by  foreign  immigration,  her  national  customs  would 
be  destroyed,  her  mines,  her  industries  would  all  tome  under 
foreign  c  'iitrol.  her  very  soil  would,  bv  lease  or  purchase, 
pass  into  foreign  h.inds.  hei  people  would  be  practically  enslav- 
ed,  in!  independent  jap. in  would  exist  no  more.  Such  were 
the  sentiments  Lnvcii  voice  to  m  every  private  conversation,  and 
re-echoed  daily  in  the  press.  Nevertheless  the  Japanese  (Jovern- 
inent.  more  enlightened  dun  tin;  jaj)anese  public,  endeavoured 
to  continue  the  negotiations  for  treaty  revision.  1'opular  excite- 
ment then  bewail  to  seek  more  violent  yen  Is.  The'  Minister 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  <  .-kuma.  had  his  le^  blown  off 
bv  a  dvnamite  bomb.  b  became  evident  in  October,  t  <^8<j. 
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America,  Germany,  and  Russia  were  left  unraiiiied  :  and  it  \vas 
proved  that  the  representatives  of  the  other  great  powers  had 
•acted  wisely  in  acting  slo\vlv,  ami  had  saved  their  respective 
governments  from  a  humiliating  rebuff. 

A  few  months  slipped  bv,  and  the  tide  once  in<  >re  began  to 
flow.  The  native  press  whether  inspired  from  headquarters  we 
cannot  sav—  started  a  new  watchword,  which,  being  interpreted, 
signified  "treatv  revision  on  a  font  ing  of  equality. "^  This  was 
a  fair  phrase:  but  on  examination,  it  turned  out  to  mean  simply 
that  the  foreign  powers  should  concede  everything,  and  Japan 
nothing  at  all.  In  fact,  it  was  a  case  of 

•'  the  fault  of  the   Dutch, 
'•   That   i. 'f  ^ivi:)^   loo   liitle.   ;u:<l   taking   loo   much.'' 

The  claim  was  preposterous:  but — for  the  impossible  does  some- 
times come  to  pass — it  actually  was  granted!  \Vho  knows? 
Perhaps  (/real.  Britain  thought  thereby  to  obtain  the  Japanese 
alliance;  perhaps  it  was  only  that  she  wanted  to  patch  up. 
somehow  and  once  Jor  all.  an  old  diiference  which  had  degen- 
erated into  a  bore.  Anvhow,  in  iHy.t,  the  Radical  Knglish 
ministry  of  the  hour  consented  to  a  new  treatv  on  the  peculiar 
Dutch  lines  just  mentioned.  Hereby,  either  explicitly  or  else 
implicitly  bv  the  recognition  of  her  legal  codes  (some  of 
which  had  not  even  been  published  at  that  dale!).  Japan 
obtained  the  abolition  of  cxte'Titorialitv,  full  jurisdiction  over 
.British  subjects,  the  right  to  fix  her  own  import  dues,  the 
monopoly  of  the  coasting  trade,  and  the  exclusion  of  British 
subjects  from  the  purchase  of  land,  or  even  from  the  leasing 
of  land  for  agricultural  or  mining  purposes.  In  exchange, 
Great  Britain  obtained  -  — ?  The  only  items  revealed  by  a 
microscopic  scrutiny  were  that  every  one  would  be  permitted  to 
travel  unmolested  in  the  interior,— -but  in  practice  this  privilege 
was  enjoyed  already,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case  in  any 
country  ranking  as  civilised,-  and  that  property  might  he  leased 
in  tiie  interior  for  residential  and  commercial  purposes,  a  doubtful 
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advantage,  entailing,  as  ii  would,  on  merchants  the  expense  of 
keeping  tip  establishments  in  various  cities  for  the  same  trade 
which  had  hitherto  more  economically  centred  in  the  Open  Ports. 
But  all  this  \vas  merely  the  beginning  of  the  trouble.  As 
the  date  ti>r  the  enforcement  of  the  treat  v  drew  near,  and  men 
had  to  make  arrangements  according] v,  thev  found  thcmsehes 
confronted  \\ith  obstacles  \\hicli  could  never  have  arisen  had  the 
negotiators  exercised  ordinary  foresight.  The  ambiguity  of  the 
document  was  not  the  least  oi  its  delects.  A  careiul  consideration 
of  what  was  not  stipulated  tor.  as  well  as  of  \\hat  was,  showed 
that,  under  the  new  treaty,  British  subjects  might,  if  the  Japanese 
( iovernment  so  ordained,  lose  their  privilege  of  publishing  news- 
papers and  holding  public  meetings,  in  a  word,  their  birthright 
of  tree  speech,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  their  doctors 
and  lawyers  v. oiild  be  allowed  to  practise  without  a  Japanese 
diploma.  Kven  the  period  lor  which  leases  could  be  held  was 
left  uncertain:  the  conditions  of  the  sale  and  re-purchase  of  leases 
in  \\hat  had  hitherto  been  the  loreign  "Concessions"  were  leit 
uncertain:  the  right  to  employ  labour  and  to  stain  industries 
was  lei";  uncertain:  the  right  of  foreign  insurance  agencies  to 
continue  to  do  business  was  left  uncertain.  As  for  the  question 
of  taxation,— a  matter  of  prime  importance  if  ever  there  was 
one.  which  almost  immediately  ramified  into  a  labyrinth,  the 
negotiators  had  simply  not  troubled  their  heads  about  it.  With 
-  in  this  state,  and  with  new  duties  of  from  thirty  to 
fort\  per  cent  li-vied  precisely  on  those  articles  \\hich  are 
prim"  necessities  to  us  but  not  to  the  Japanese,  could  any 
one  imagine  such  terms  haying  ever  been  agreed  to  except  as 
the  result  of  a  disastrous  war:  The-  authorities  in  1 'owning 
Street  pparentlv  considered  that  a  state  of  things  endurable 
by  Brii  h  >  immunities  in  i  crtain  other  countries,  should  be 
L'OO.'I  enough  (or  d,e  British  community  in  Ja]  an.  But  surely 
there  ;s  ill  the  difference  in  die  worid  between  acquiescing  in 
hii  in  ci  •••'.<  •-  ni  immemorial  date,  and  nmniiii:  one's  neck  into 
a  nev,  • .  •  •  . 
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The   British  treat  v  once  concluded,   other  powers  followed  suit. 

To  some  of  them  the  nature  of  the  terms  mattered  little:  for 
the  preponderance  of  British  commercial  and  residential  interests 
has  alwavs  been  so  great  in  japan  as  almost  to  make  it  a  case 
of  "  '  Kclipse  first,  and  the  rest  nowhere.''  The  United  States — 
the  onlv  power  which  might  have  been  expected  to  stand  out 
for  better  terms — was  precluded  from  so  doing,  partly  by  her 
traditional  policy  of  exceptional  condescension  towards  Japan, 
parti  v,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  fact  of  her  government,  like 
that  of  Great  Britain,  having  failed  to  appreciate  in  all  its 
practical  details,  the  position  which  affairs  would  assume  when 
the  old  order  should  have  been  abrogated  and  the  new  set  up 
in  its  stead.  Meanwhile  the  China  war  of  1894-5  took  place, 
Japan's  marvellous  successes  in  which  made  resistance  to  anv  of 
her  demands  increasingly  difficult.  The  German  and  French 
negotiators,  however,  kept  their  heads;  and  under  the  most 
favoured  nation  clause,  resident  Britishers  and  Americans — bv  a 
stroke  of  good  luck,  nowise  thanks  to  the  good  management  ot 
their  rulers  — -have  come  to  share  in  certain  ameliorations  stipulated 
for  by  other  powers  : — their  doctors,  for  instance,  may  practise, 
and  their  newspapers  mav  continue  to  exist,  though  subject 
now  to  the  Japanese  censure,  no  longer  independent  as  of  old. 

Such  is  the  story  of  Japanese  treaty  revision,  so  far  as  it  is 
publicly  known.  But  we  have  access  to  no  private  sources  of 
information,  anil  we  are  (but  for  that  we  thank  God)  no  politician. 
Diplomacy  is  not  a  game  of  chance.  It  is  a  game  of  skill,  like 
chess,  at  which  the  better  player  always  wins.  The  Japanese 
negotiators,  who,  to  be  sure,  had  more  at  slake  than  their 
opponents,  entire! v  overmatched  them  in  brains.  Bv  plaving 
a  waiting  game,  by  letting  loose  Japanese  public  opinion  when 
convenient,  and  then  representing  it  as  a  much  more  potent  factor 
than  it  actually  is,  by  skilful  management  of  the  press,  bv  adroitly 
causing  the  chief  se.U  of  the  negotiations  t<>  be  shificd  from 
Tokyo,  \vheresomeofthe  local  diplomats  possessed  an  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  to  the  European  chanceries  which 
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pos-e-sed  little  i>r  ni  >iu\  \>\'  talent,  perseverance,  patience,  tact. 
exercised  year  after  year,—  in  a  word,  !.y  iirst-rate  diplomacy, 
thev  gained  a  complete  victorv  over  their  adversaries,  and  at 
last  avenged  »n  the  Y\  cst  the  \iolciice  which  it  had  c. 'Hummed 
in  breaking  "pen.  Japan  a  generation  IK'!,  ire. 

From  tlie  p  ;int  •  >i  view  >  >i  patriotic  Kn^li.-dnr.en,  the  re>idcnls 
in  japan  (that  is,  the  class  \vhich  possesses  the  best  knowledge 
.if  the  st,;:c  of  the  case)  almost  unanimously  regard  llie  .British 
Foreign  I  Miiee  \vitli  contempt,  lor  Ir.mn--  allowed  itself  to  he  so 
^rosslv  mi-led  and  roundly  beaten.  Hut  whit  avails  that:  it 
is  .i  hundred  years  since  Xcl-i>n  noted  the  humiii,itin_r  fact  that 
••  Finland  seldom  Lrains  anything  l>y  negotiation,  except  the  i>ein^ 
laughed  at."  and  .-.tiil  the  Foreign  Hilke  slumbers  and  blunders 
on  as  in  Nelson's  day.  Diplomacy  is  not  our  talent.  \\'e  must 
(.i.ntinuc  to  endini'e  British  ineptitude  in  cmmsel,  as  \\'e  c-ndure 
war,  [lestilenc'e,  and  American  journalism. 

Sai  riliced.,  as  thev  have  been,  on  the  altar  of  /(/  /nude  /•'////'.''/«'', 
the  onlv  sensible  tinirso  f  >r  the  toreiirn  resid>ei;ls  to  pursue  is  to 
make  iln'  he.-o  »\  .1  I  \id  bargain,  and  that  is  \\hai  ihev  have  set 
themseK'e-^  to  do  hv  ai'ran^'in^  l>  >r  the  e\eetilitin  «\  trtisiw- irthy 
h'n  !;-.!;  versiiiiis  •.  the  cmles.  such  as  m;iv  atquaiiii  them  \vidi 
the  deiaiN  i  ,|  du.-ir  ne\\  ]n^iti"n  under  Japanese  l.i\\>,  and  bv 
nthcr  endeavour-  to  en>ure  the  harmoniniis  \vorkiiii:'  of  tlie  new 
:  lo  :"';'/.  !  heir  ••  : :  '•••.'•• :!-  in  Japan  had 

firmed  i-  Shanghai  -'till  dees  to-dav  a  sort  nj  hide  republic, 
ui'.h'U;i  pi'liiii  d  :;':!:;-.  :;  is  true,  1ml  al-«i  \vitiioui  .luiies.  Thev 
:  n  tln.'ir  l)u>ine»  Iree  i  -j  p<  )lic'-  iin  |iii.-<itii  >n. 

,i;e\     liked     in     their    ne\\ -paper-.,     and.     Lrenerallv, 
:     hi   in   ;iieir  i  i\vn   eyi  s.      NI  >v        "     dia  -    :  >een 

d.     .-.  '    di'  v    mus!    learn    to    :•  ••_•    ai'-:,.r    uii;li:r  less  lavtuirable 
(I'hditio!  '.      Such     mi.-i  inia^es    of    jnstie.-     ,i.-     the     "  I\ent    <   ise," 
••  K  v  r     \\    •   ••  \  ,,rks    t  t-e."          .      '         -Cli         :     \\       inson 
•    ha'.i     iioi    been   calculated    to    reassure    their    minds    a.s    t>> 
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ilie  superiority  of  Japanese  to  English  law:  but  they  hope  for 
the  best.  The  heavv  and  complicated  system  of  taxation,-- 
es[)ecially  the  business  tax,  with  its  wheels  within  wheels— -weighs 
their  business  down  ;  but  there  again  they  hope  for  the  best. 
Meantime  lawvers,  officials,  and  arbitrators  can  go  on  arguing 
and  penning  despatches  to  their  hearts'  content.  The  house- 
tax  question  alone  has  produced  cumbrous  volumes  in  several 
languages;  but  the  day  of  settlement  is  not  yet. 

The  conclusion  would  seem  to  be  that  neither  the  advocate 
of  Huropcan  official  methods,  nor  those  (and  the  present  writer 
avows  himself  one  of  them)  who  love  Japan  but  dislike  jingoism, 
can  find  anv  source  of  edification  in  this  page  of  modern  history, 
on  which  so  much  pettiness  and  shiftiness  are  inscribed. 

Book  Recommended.      Treaties   and    Cjn-'cati-mx   bciwen    th<:    Kinpire  of  Jafua 
a.-ifi  Other  /'yrtwv,  compiled  by  the  Japanese  foreign  Office. 

Tycoon.  The  literal  meaning  of  this  title  is  "great  prince" 
("TC^jri" '  )•  It  was  Adopted  by  some  of  the  Shoguns  in  their 
intercourse  with  foreign  states, — Korea  first  in  the  seventeenth 
centurv,  then  the  \\'estern  powers  at  the  time  of  the  opening  of 
lapan.  Their  object  apparently  was  to  magnify  their  position,  and 
thev  succeeded:  ior  the  European  diplomats  assumed  that  die 
Sliogini  was  a  sort  of  Kmperor,  and  dubbed  him  "llis  .Ma;e-dv" 
.iec<  'I'diiiLi'l  y. 


t...  di:vute.  a  word  to  it  would  b.;  to  de-fra:ul  our  readers  of  a  -o,,d  laugh.  Mr.  Wilkinson 
i-  tin:  proprietor  , it"  the:  lavourite  'I'ansaii  mineral  -priiic;  near  Kohe,  which  ho  h.  tiles 
for  table,  uso.  A  Japant-su  linn  ha.l  imitated  Ins  label.  He  obtained  a  judgment  against 
tiiis  linn,  who  t!ii:r"i!p<in  -ipjM.-ali.d,  anil  \vvi:t  on  iMiilatiii-  tin-  l:i!.i:l.  ll«:  th-n  apiilivd 
-.or  an  ii'.jiini:tii.n  In  inhihit  ti.'-in  iVn-n  doiiiL'  so,  pending  tin:  result  of  the  np]ieal.  lint 
;l,ejiid-i:  decided  that  the  Japanese  linn  ini-ht  continue  to  imitat.j  th.;  lahel  in  questicn, 
His  r.ordshiu  opining  thai,  as  it  was  winter  t.'mi-,  probably  v.  ry  few  bottles  of  Tansan 
..ater  ft-ouM  IK:  drank,  and  Mr.  \yilkinsoiv.s  hjss  c.inUl  ihurcibre  b<:  but  slight.  ;M. 
fly  tin.-  way,  \vt:  should  apolo-isc  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  f  .r  speaking  of  tin;  c:ast;  as  amus- 
iiii;.  It  was  aminin-  to  tin;  public,  but  doubtless  ai,;...ir.e  in  quito  a  difT.Ti-iK  l:gbl  !•• 
hi:::,  a-  the  !;.;tt  of  this  |apancs«:  ;iiridi<-nl  ;.  ke. 
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berne-  <>f  the  wax-tree  aiv  i.ni>lied  in  ;i  press:  and  UK-  exuding 
matter.  \\hiih  is  intermediate  in  appearanee  between  wax  and 
tallow,  is  wanned,  purified,  and  made  intu  candles.  It  is  kn<i\vn 
in  C'immeree  as  ••  Japan  \vax,"  and  the  live  producing  it  mnM 
:.  ••  :  •  eoiifciumled  \\iih  the  fanu  >us  tallow-tree  <  >!'  China  (Sii'/in^i-t 
''i'/'ii  Eii]Jinrl:i<ict\r}.  The  berries  <  •!  the  lacquer-tree  are 
sometimes  tuili.M-d  in  the  same  wav  as  iln.se  »\  the  vegetable 
v.  a\-i  ree. 

Book  reCOllllliendecl.       /':<'    /'    '/  i>\i:i>i;   ••/'   r,-gctail-    ll'ti.r.    \>\    11    ::;  \-    (  .ri:  '  ]••,     in 
V.  1.    111.    Part    I     .  :    lh-   "  .W  ,r.     'J'r  m^.  ti    n>.'' 

Volcanoes.     See   MAKTIMJCAKKS  AND  (  JKOI;RAI'HV 

Weights  and  Measures.  \\"ith  a  fe\v  imtalile  e.\eeption>, 
tiie  Japanese  \\'eiu'lits  and.  JIH.MSUIVS  are  dceimal.  1  lie  II.MM 
useful  are: 

/)i^l,jiiC('.  i     '  v          .    : ::  1.4317  line. 

i       r>n          -    i     •.?<  'i       ~   :M  h  i .  i  <;  ^  i    ineh. 

i      .-:• ':       --    i     •'. •••  i  i.i;^    ~  inehe-. 

'i  \//,/.(w=    i    ,(''n        •-  dinilile  yard    •       i.<;>v;4  va.rd. 
i      v;,/v//    .     i    //          .-    [feel  v3 1 4      v'"''  !'-• 

''      /{•''//       --    i    i  Ji(>       ".  i-1      vard>       -    i  i  >;.  \    \ 
;''    i  '.         --    i    /'/          ^'   _' .',  inilrs  2,44'; }  inile>. 

I'    i:.;V    be    i  if    practii    il    service    i''    remember    that     I  ^    cJm    make 
•     i-x.utl\      i      I'lnirlisli    mile.      'I  In;     I-'iuli-li    mile    and    i.  hain 
(  -      i  h.'.in.-       i  e    the    mea>ui'e    empli  >\  ed    <  >i  i    ilwav> 

'     tin;    empire,     and    ihe    MM    mile     i  1  •  .    .  -\\     ,\i  Imiralt  \ 
rains    \'«r    maritinn;    di-tani  e>.      <  Mheru  i>e    the    ;  /  and 
re    i.:.--.e;   ,il!\-   emplnved.      The  him.    «r   "  lathi  >m,"   »l   ali.nn 
[i-ntii     I  '     ih  tin1  (''ii,  e\i  ejil    i  !m!    it    is  use.  1  m<  .iv  IMI  .-,-1  v 
1   '  .  in  ii  ihii     >  as  r<  ipi;  and  de])llis  al     t;a. 

'      .      M   ;  -:<.:  •  .        ;      tin  \     Ii    -        i .  ;  • ,  i  ;  :;:>  ii. 

i         an          i     •>.•;':>.    ,,     :  ..  .;     -     1 4.1^  i  ^<  i  im 

!     ,' '  t>;     I  ]  iiet  e)     \    ;;'!'•>     In  '111     2  -      t1  '      ^        v/;  /'.:,. 
l    \  piece-)  2    ,'•!'!. 
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Notice  In iv,-  much  longer  the  inch  and  foot  of  Cloth  Measure 
are  than  the  measures  of  Distance  similarly  named.  In  order  I" 
distinguish  the  t\vo  kinds  of  fool,  the  Cloth  Measure  fool  is 
often  called  k!ijii\t-/\ikti,  the  Distance  foot  k<vic-j,iku.  In  cheap 
material  the  ian  is  apt  to  be  short,  in  expensive  stuffs  long. 
Superficies. 

T,<>  square  s/idktt—  i    l>n     —  3.953^    snimre    yards. 

3D    /'!(  —    I     SI!       =;    I  I  i)    (about)    ,, 

10  sc  -  i    Ian   -:  0.24 5  i    acre. 

10  /./.'/  =  )    c/i<~>  —  2.4507  aero. 

Thi.->  is  ho\v  agricultural  laiul  is  measured.  To\vn  lots  a:u! 
buildings  go  bv  /sti/m  only,  whatever  their  si/e  : — i  Av^/^^i  bn. 
Aii  Knglisli  acre  is  nearlv  etjuivalent  to  r,2io  Isiif'i),  or  4  tan 
and  ic  /v/.  It  ma\'  he  useful  to  remember  that  the  i^n/nj  (/<u) 
is  exactly  the  sixe  of  two  Japanese  mats  laid  side  by  side.  The 
area  of  rooms  is  computed  in  mats  f/o),  which  are  aisva\'s  '> 
s/i,iku  long  b\'  }  s/hi'*.!!  broad. 
Capacity. 

10  .v/A //!'//=!  ^/i  .',   pint  •.-)'7M  pint- 

10  ^       =  i    s/i'i     .;      i .',    (juart       7      1.5^X1    (juan. 


It  was  in  /(v;/1//.  —  >hall  \\'e  translate  it  "bales:"  -  of  rice  that  the 
incomes  ol  Daimvos  and  their  retainers  were  formerlv  computed, 
while  the  rations  o!  the  lower  grade  of  Samurai  were  computed 
in  h\-n  or  "bags."  The  //)•"  oi"  chai'coal  is  of  indeterminate  sixe, 
as  i>  also  the  "«.\i.  or  ••bundle,"  oi'  lire-wood. 
Weight. 

10     inn       -  i      /-///  .     .>7»;7  grain  avoirdupois 

10     ;•///     =  i     /ni;          —  ;,.-()- 2  grains 
10     /////    —   i     nininun'    ----  _>.  i  2    drachm- 
i(\Qini)inmti=.  i  kin  (pound)— 1.3.2.27   Ib. 

1  ,COl J  /llomnh'—    I    fat'ittl  (.ft  hi'i?WWC—S.2$l'T   H1^.    . 
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It  will  be  gathered  from  this  table  that  the  standard  Japanese 
•pound  weight  of  ]<<  momme  is  approximately  equivalent  to  i .', 
!b.  avoirdupois.  Some  commodities,  however — such  f  ireij/n  tbod- 
>tut'ls  as  bread  and  meat — have  a  somewhat  smaller  pound  of 
12  ni'iuunc,  which  is  almost  exactly  the  Kn-'lish  pound,  while 
tobacco  is  ret. died  in  -till  .--mailer  pounds  of  but  i:  nintnnn1 
\hytikn  nil1). 

Woman  (Status  of).      Japanese  women  are  most   womanly. 

-kind,  gentle,  faithful,  prcttv.  !!ut  tiie  way  in  \'diich  they  are 
ireated  by  the  men  has  hitherto  been  such  as  mi^li'.  cau-'e  a 
paiiL;'  to  any  generous  European  heart.  No  wonder  ;hu  some 
of  them  are  at  la>t  endeavouring  to  emancipate  themselve>.  .\ 

toman's  lot  i-  summed  up  in  uh.u  are  termed  "the  three  obedi- 
ences,"—  obedience,  while  yet  unmarried,  to  a  father;  obedience. 

vhen     married,     to    a     husband     and     th.it     husband's     parents; 

.  ••.:.  'ii  '    .  i  '  .     I,   to  a   S' in.      At    the  present  moment,  the 

greatest    l.idv    in   the   la.nd    mav   have   to  be  her  husband's  drudge. 

•  .    fetch    and    carry    f.|-    him.    to    how    do\\n    immblv    in    tin-    hall 
.\lien  my  lord  sallies  forth   on    ;..-         Iks      '  r  .:  1,    :  >  wait  upon  him 

•  meals,  to  be  divorced  almo>t   at    his  i^tod    pleasure.      "Society," 

n   our   <en>e   of  the   word,    scarcely    cxi.-K       Men    do   not    call    on 

r  llv  evi  n  a-k   after  them.       [\\ .  .  :.•;-.  >tes  [iielv  different 

•  •   no\.    at    work    to  undermine   this   -ta'.e  o|   slavery  — 

.in-,    l-'.np'pean    tiieorie-    concennn--   the   ivla'd'in   of  the  sexes,    the 

.    I-'.UP  ipean    cl<  ithcs  !       I  l\--  -:  ruts    into    a 

he    •''      111-     "•':',••    \\hell    die    IS    dres>ed    <}    .' '    ,<•!;  >>1  i ;•*<•.    \\ill    let 

:   •     when     die  .:s    dn>se  1    ,)    ;'-  //,•    /••  v-  .      I'P  ibably 

•  \\\  \\  .'<.  ' -  •  .i    courtesy    do   noi    extend    to   die    home,    wh'-re    there    i-; 

':  v    :  .    -:•'•:     :  >r    nio-t     Japanese    men.    even    :n    this    \vrv 

:       •     i .,     ;.     n,  .!.f    i.o    -,  -i  ;-, •:     ,  u     lor    the 

•-•••..      Still    i  '  '         iep   that   even   '  MI    s'"-v,  •'  < ».  (  a>ii  MI>. 

1          '      t   Ic-ast   be   simulate  I. 

i  1  ,-.  •  .     :       .       !\v>?      \\'e   v.ou!  i    n  .1    h 

'     n>'-e    •••']];••!:    are     u  tuallv     ill-used. 
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very  little  wife-heating  in  Japan,  neither  is  there  any  xenana 
system,  anv  veiling  of  the  face.  Rather  is  it  that  women  arc 
all  their  lives  treated  mure  or  less  like  hahies.  neither  trusted 
with  the  independence  which  our  modern  manners  allow,  nor 
commanding  the  romantic  homage  \vhich  was  woman's  dower  in 
mediaeval  Kurope  :  for  Japanese  feiulalism  —  despite  its  genera! 
similarity  to  die  feudalism  of  the  West — knew  nothing  of  gallantry. 
A  Japanese  knight  performed  his  valiant  deeds  for  no  such 
fanciful  reward  as  a  ladv's  smile.*  lie  performed  them  out  o! 
loyalty  to  his  lord  or  filial  piety  towards  the  memory  of  hi> 
papa,  taking  up.  mayhe.  the  clan  vendetta  and  perpetuating  it. 
<  >ur  own  sympathies,  as  will  be  sufficiently  evident  from  the 
whole  tenor.r  of  our  remarks,  are  with  those  who  wish  to  raise 
Japanese  women  to  the  position  occupied  hv  their  sisters  in 
\Ve>tcrn  lands.  IJut  many  resident  foreigners — male  foreigners, 
of  course — think  differently,  and  the  question  forms  a  favourite 
subject  of  debate.  The  only  point  on  which  both  parties  agree 
is  in  their  praise  of  Japanese  woman.  Savs  one  side.  "She  is 
so  charming  that  she  deserves  better  treatment." — to  which  the 
other  sid.e  retorts  that  it  is  just  because  she  is  "kept  in  her  place" 
that  she  is  charming.  The  following  ([notation  is  from  a  letter 
to  the  present  writer  bv  a  well-known  author,  who,  like  others, 
has  fallen  under  the  spell.  "How  sweet."  says  he,  "Japanese 
woman  is!  All  the  possibilities  of  the  race  lor  goodness  seem 
to  be  concentrated  in  her.  It  shakes  one's  faith  in  some 
(iccidental  doctrines.  If  this  he  the  result  of  suppression  and 
oppression,  then  these  are  not  altogether  bad..  <  )\\  the  other  hand, 
how  diamond-hard  the  character  of  the  American  woman  becomes 
under  the  idolatry  oi  which  she  is  the  object.  In  the  eternal 
order  of  things,  which  is  the  higher  being. — the  childish,  confid- 
ing, sweet  Japanese  i^irl.  or  the  superb,  calculating,  penetrating. 
(  Vcidental  Circe  oi  our  more  artificial  society,  with  her  enormous 
power  for  evil  and  her  limited  capacity  for  good  ?  "—That 
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Japanese   w.  .men   arc-  i  harming,    either  beiaiise  or  in   --pile  .'1    die 

disadvantage-^  of  their   position,    is  a   fact    \\hkh    dv-  admiration  of 

•  >reiirn  ladv  travellers   proves   more  conclusivelv   than   au^ht  else: 

for    in    their    case    such    admiration    cannot    he    suspected    of  anv 

>/>«'.      Il.'\v    many    times    hive    we   not    heard.    Kuropean 

iadie>   Lfo   into   ecstasies   over   them,    and    marvel    how    thev    c>>u!d 

he  o!   the  same   race  as   die  men!      And   closer  acquaintance  does 

i'tit    continn    such    views.      Moreover,    it    reveals    die   exigence   i  if 

—we    had    almost    said    >tern     tjualitics    unsus]  /    die 

'.      >!>.-erver.        1'iie^e     delicate-looking    women    have    Span. in 

hearts.      ('      i;i          mei   [ok  s  attest    their  courage.    phv-ieal   as  v, ell 

is  m  >ral. 

Mi--  ti  illowinir  treat i>e  l>v  the  celebrated  moralist  Kai!i;\ra  >o 
;,udi!ullv  sums  up  the  ideas  h;dier;.>  prevalent  in  |a[i.in  coiaern- 
::,L.  the  relations  1  etween  the  sexes,  that  we  shall  Lri\e  :'  in  lull, 
'.  '"',::..-•  inilii  Lr'  .'  -  length.  1  lie  title.  \  hich  ;s  ,  "The 

<  in    ••  :-    I,   .;•:.:—    f,  ,r    \V..incii  "    '  Uiin.i    /J.f&ih,  ,.    mi-lit    he   n.-iv 
i    M  !,;re  !    I.-,     "'Idle    \\di-le    Dutv    . -f  \V-.n;  n  .' 


,r\v    !i          .  live    i'i     •.'):.'    •'    ;i    to    her    l.i!hr'--;'::-!  i\v    ;iiii]     i. ,.>:!.•;•-!:.  !,;\\-, 

;.•.-••',;,'••.     -li      111     •    ]   .-ciits    :!.-'',    .  •,,,-•-   , .] 
:  !.T;O   -r  .v.    tr,)     rit-w:!!.    :.     lir    u  ill    ::  t  :II:I  \\      In    •,     I  «  :--.-!i 

•    '    .    .     ,u  ;iiu-  ;  ;•- :,  itu  '     .•-•:•..     :        ; 

-     •        ••     .     :    . •     '•:    i         .  :••'•.''.''•  '         •  •.  :    :lif 

•'.  •    r:.  ;    -  i    :!,.  -(  !-:!..;  •         ill          I..T  .;i  u,; 

.  '  .     ..:.  :     ,i.r    ,     .  •      .          :     '        ^  .:  i  y.      1  l«  r 
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the  lilunic  on  the  father-in-law.  l!ut  they  will  he  in  error;  for  the  whole 
disaster  should  rightly  lie  attributed  to  the  faulty  education  the  girl  received 
from  her  parents. 

••  More  precious  in  a  woman  is  u  virtuous  heart  than  a  luce  of  beauty. 
The  vicious  woman's  heart  is  ever  excited  ;  she  glares  wildly  around  her, 
she  vents  her  anther  on  others,  her  words  are  harsh  and  her  accent  vulgar. 
When  she  speaks,  it  is  to  set  herself  above  others,  to  upbraid  others,  to 
envy  others,  to  be  puffed  up  with  individual  pride,  to  jeer  at  others,  to 
outdo  others, — all  things  at  variance  with  the  'way'  in  which  a  woman 
should  walk.  The  only  qualities  that  betit  a  woman  are  gentle  obedience, 
chastity,  mercy,  and  quietness. 

"From  her  earliest  youth,  a  girl  should  observe  the  line  of  demarcation 
separating  women  from  men  ;  and  never,  even  for  an  instant,  should  she 
be  allowed  to  see  or  hear  the  slightest  impropriety.  The  customs  of  antiquity 
did  not  allow  men  and  women  to  sit  in  the  same  apartment,  to  keep  their 
wearing-apparel  in  the  same  place,  to  bathe  in  the  same  place  or  to 
transmit  to  each  other  anything  directly  from  hand  to  hand.  A  woman 
going  abroad  at  night  mu^t  in  all  cases  carry  a  lighted  lantern;  and  (not 
to  speak  of  strangers)  she  must  observe  u  certain  distance  in  her  intercourse 
even  with  her  husband  and  with  her  brothers.  in  our  days,  the  woman 
(•f  the  lower  classes,  ignoring  all  rules  of  this  nature,  behave  themselves 
disorderly;  they  contaminate  their  reputations,  bring  down  reproach  upon  the 
heads  of  their  parents  and  brothers,  and  spend  their  whole  lives  in  an 
unprofitable  manner.  Is  not  this  truly  lamentable ?  It  is  written  likewise,  in 
the  •  1  .csser  Learning,'  that  a  woman  must  form  no  friendship  and  no 
intimacy,  except  when  ordered  to  do  so  by  her  parents  or  by  the  '  middle- 
man.'* Kven  at  the  peril  of  her  life,  must  she  harden  her  heart  like  rock 
or  metal,  and  observe  '.he  rules  of  propriety. 

••'In  ('hiiia,  marriage  is  culled  rttiinii/i^",  for  the  reason  that  a  woman 
must  consider  her  husband's  home-  as  her  own,  and  that,  when  she  marries. 
she  is  therefore  returning  to  her  own  home.  However  humble  and 
needy  may  be  her  husband's  position,  she  mu.-t  find  no  fault  with  him.  but 
consider  the  poverty  of  the  household  which  it  has  pleaded  Heaven  "n>  give 
her  us  the  ordering  of  an  unpropitious  fate.  The  sage  <>f  old  "I"  taught  that, 
once  married,  she  must  never  leave  her  husband's  house.  Should  >he 
forsake  the  'way,'  and  be  divorced,  r-hame  -hall  cover  her  till  her  lutes: 
hour.  With  regard  to  this  point,  there  are  -even  fault-,  which  are  termed 
'the  Seven  Reasons  for  I  livnrce  :  '  (i)  A  woman  shall  be  divorced  tor 
disobedience  to  her  father-in-law  or  mother-in-law,  (ii)  A  woman  shall  be 
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divomd    ii    -he    tail    to    liear    children,    the    rea.-on    :   :     tlr!.-   n.!e   beini;   th.it 

\\onien  arc  -<n:^ht  in  marriage  fur  the  purpo.-e  of  L,'ivi:i<_;  n.cn  po.-terlty.  A 
iiarren  \voinnii  should,  however,  be  retained  it  her  heart  i-  virtuous  and  her 
conduct  correct  and  tree  In  ni  jealousy,  in  which  cisc  a  chili!  of  the  -aim.' 
blood  must  be  adopted;  neither  i-  then-  any  just  cause  L  >r  a  man  to 
divorce  a  barren  wife,  if  lie  have  children  by  a  coi.cu!  inc.  fiii;  I  ,e\\'i  hie-- 
:-  a  rca-on  K>r  divorce,  (iv)  [calou.-y  i-  a  reason  f»r  divorce,  jv)  l.cpro-v. 
or  any  like  foul  disease,  i.-  a  reason  for  divorce,  (vij  A  \\onian  -hall  be 
divorced,  who,  by  talking  overmuch  and  prattling  disrespectfully,  disturb- 
tr.e  liarmonv  of  kinsmen  and  brings  tro'ilile  on  her  household,  (vii)  A 
woman  -liall  be  divorced  who  i-  addicted  to  'tealing.— All  tlie  'Seven 
Reasons  toi'  I  )ivoi\'e  '  \\ei'e  taught  liv  the  Sa^'e.  A  woman,  once  marriivl 
and  tlien  divorced,  !ia~  war.dtretl  from  the  'way,'  and  '  •  ered  \<-i:li  t'\e 
greatest  shame,  even  if  -he  >hoi;M  enter  into  a  second  union  with  :,  i:;,m 
i't  wealth  and  position. 

•'  Ji.    is    the    chief    iluty    of    a     '.;ir!    living    in    ;h(-   parental    hr  u-e   to   praiti-e 

filial   ]  iety    towards    he)-    father    a:.d    moihei.      Hi:;    after   marriage,   her  ihie; 

duty    is    to    h<>!)o:;r    her    father-in-law     and    mother-in-law— to    honour  ther.i 

beyond    her    own    father    and    mother — to    love  and    reverence   them   with   ;:I: 

.:  .    and    to    tend     '.'KIM    \\i',li    every   ]i'.ulice   if  ii'ia!    pioty.      \\h:!c   thoi; 

h  'noure.-l    thii  e  own   [  aren!  .   I  htly  o|   thy    father-in-law  !     Xeve: 

should   a    wciinan   fill,   ni;^hl    and    morning,   !o  ;  ;iv    her   re>;<-c'-    i  '  her  tather- 

nd    mother-iii-lav.'.      Ne\    r    -l;ou!  .       '  :  irini:i_;    an\ 

they   may   re  ji:ire  o|    |n.-r.      \\'ith   all   revereiice   mu-1   -he  iMrry   out,   and 

'<    ir]    a^ain-l.    h«-r    i  itlier-in-la w'-    comni  in  is.      '    :,    every    ;  oin;    mi;-t 

-i.>'  eti'jU.'re  o)    her  t';ithei-in-law   aii'i   mother-in-i.iw.   and   abandon    hei>eb   to 

ireetion.      I -".veil   it    thy    father-in-lav     and    inotli  i  •'    i-i-d    to 

•    :    ',ii:!\    thee,   be   no!    aiiLjry    with   t:  em,    and    murtm;r    n  >'  '.      If  thou 

tarry  pirty  1         :         them     to    :'  ^     •:' ;        '     limit-,     uvi     mini-i  :lieni    in 

ail   -!:•.«'    ity.    '•    i   niii":    '  •         .'     tiiat     I  hey    » ill    end    by    '  •••(  •  •:    :'    •    lriendl\p   :-  • 

tl  . 

'•A        01  :         '.;."        i        .  >1        im:-!    1  "1   to  her   1  :   ..-   her 

.    inu   ;    MTV,-   h:m    v.  ith    ;dl     w..r-h:;  '         ,-.         ..-,    i.o1.    -1         -:n-    or 

•    i.V-1,,!,      -!,:;\    .  i    ..  !          ub-di,-.,,,-. 

—       ••.:••   •  ;  !  '.    i;i  :       e   ,    uirte.  i;   .    In;       0  .      •.  :    ,    .n.  iliatory, 

h      :.d     i  itr.a  •':.',  .     •  •  '  •       '       '      •!  o::M     !„• 

•    .      In     -:    •;'  tl  ,1     ,    ,-e  .      i    •      h    eld    <-:,rriire 

.      •    •   .,'       ien  I;        I!    •'     i  ,-    «>i:n     md-       I:   ew;    !.•  :    hu-iiai.d 

:'•-.-    ..;     1  ,-:  .'  '        •      •          '        •' -I         'i-v  .-r    in    ., 
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c  arelesS  f.ishion  were  a  mark  of  rudeness.  Should  her  husband  be  rou-ed 
;;t  any  time  to  answer,  .-lie  mu-t  obey  him  with  fear  and  trembling,  and 
not  set  herself  up  against  him  in  anger  and  frowardness.  A  woman  should 
look  on  her  husband  as  if  lie  were  Heaven  itself,  and  never  weary  of 
thinking  how  she  may  yield  to  her  husband,  and  thus  escape  celc-iia! 
castration. 

"As  brothers-in-law  and  sisters-in-law  are  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  a 
woman's  husband,  the}'  deserve  ail  her  reverence.  Should  she  lay  herself 
open  to  the  ridicule  and  dislike  of  her  husband's  kindred,  she  would  offer,;! 
her  parents-in-law,  and  do  harm  even  to  herself,  whereas,  if  she  lives  on 
good  terms  with  them,  she  will  likewise  rejoice  the  hearts  of  her  parents- 
in-law.  Again,  she  should  cherish,  and  be  intimate  with,  the  wife  of  her 
husband's  elder  brother, — yea,  with  special  warmth  of  allection  should  she 
reverence  her  husband's  elder  brother  and  her  husband's  elder  brother's 
wife,  esteeming  them  as  she  does  her  own  elder  brother  and  elder  sister. 

'•Let  her  never  even  dream  of  jealousy.  If  her  husband  be  dissolute,  she 
must  expostulate  with  him,  but  never  either  nurse  or  vent  her  anger.  If 
her  jealousy  be  extreme,  it  will  render  her  countenance  Irightful  and  her 
accents  repulsive,  and  can  only  result  in  completely  alienating  her  husband 
from  her,  and  making  her  intolerable  in  his  eyes.  Should  her  husband 
act  ill  and  unreasonably,  she  must  compose  her  countenance  and  soften  her 
voice  to  remonstrate  with  him;  and  if  he  be  angry  and  listen  not  to  the 
remonstrance,  she  must  wait  over  a.  season,  and  then  expostulate  with  him 
again  when  his  heart  is  softened.  Never  set  thyself  up  against  thy  husband 
with  harsh  features  and  a  boisterous  voice! 

"A  woman  should  be  circumspect  and  sparing  in  her  use  of  \\ords;  and 
never,  even  for  a  pas-ing  moment,  should  she  slander  others  or  be  guilty 
of  untruthfulness.  Should  she  ever  hear  calumny,  she  should  keep  it  to 
herself  and  repeat  it  to  mute;  lor  it  is  the  retailing  of  calumny  that  disturbs 
the  harmony  of  kinsmen  and  ruin-  the  peace  of  families. 

"A  woman  must  be  ever  on  the  alert,  and  keep  a  strict  watch  over  her 
o\\  n  conduct.  In  the  morning  she  must  rise  early,  and  at  night  g v>  late  to 
rest.  Instead  ot  sleeping  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  she  must  be  intent  on 
the  duties  of  her  household,  and  must  not  weary  of  weaving,  sewing,  and 
spinning.  (  !f  tea  and  wine  she  mu-t  i:»t  drink  overmuch,  nor  mus',  -Ik- 
feed  her  eyes  and  ears  with  theatrical  performances,  dii'des,  and  ballad-. 
To  temples  (whether  Shinto  or  I'.uddhi.-t )  and  other  like  places,  where  there- 
is  a  great  concourse  of  people,  she  should  go  but  sparingly  til!  she  ha- 
reached  the  age  of  forty. 

"She  mr.-t  not  let  herself  be  led  astray  by  mediums  an  I  divine: v-se-  and 
enter  into  an  irreverent  f.imiliaritv  with  the  (i  »l~  neither  should  -he  be 
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:i- :  ,i:,ti\     MT.J  ie  1    in   :  :\i  v;  .•.•.      1 1    only    -In-   -a t  is fu i  torily  perform  her  dutie- 
,i    hnmall    lieiii',,',    -he    in    V    lei    prayer    alone     vvi'.linul     IT  i  -.:        to  (.1    oy    the 
livinc    :  r    :••>::    n. 

"Ill  '.•-  •  .;.:•.  iiv  nl  wife.  -':.-  mu-1  keep  her  hu-hand  -  luai-chold  in 
•:••!;•  order,  h  tin.1  wife  la1  evil  .::/!  proili^ate,  ;lie  huu-e  i-  ruined.  In 
'•.  r:  v.h-  ::•>:  ;ivni.l  extravagance,  a:-!  !:o'Ji  \\ith  regard  tn  food  and 

•     .-'    ;ic!   ac  iinliiii;    :  •    IHT    -'.,:'   :i     in    li:r.  and   never    ;i 
.   •     ,''.:'.'''.•. 

••  \\  }."'  •  \    •.:.'_.  -he  inu-l    .'•••'•':  ti'.e  intiiniiey  and  familiarity  of  her  l;i:-:>and'- 
in-;    .•:..  .     in:     ,:'-,  and  retainer?,  ever  strictly  ad.!n.-rin!.r  lo   the   rule  o!   -•' 

•  .    .    :.  i   ••;   ::.:-   -exes;     ind   on    no  account    whatever   -liould    -he  enier  into 

•     ence    \\i:h    a    v-.-;:v     n     n.       I  h.-r    personal    adornments    and     the 
:  "  •:  :i    i -I    li',r    garment-    -honld     in-  unol'tru-ive.      1;   siitiice-   lor 

lie   neat    and   cleanly    in    her    ]  ersnn    and    in   her   we;irin^-;j]'p;:ri-l.       It 

•    ;-":L-    ::i    •<••'.'.   liy  an  exec--    of    care,    to  u]  it  rude,  lier-rlf  nn   tl;e  ni.ticc  of 

14  >!.e   u  i;-:    n   :    -elli.-hly   'Link   first   of  her  own   parenls,  and   o'ily   si'eo'idK' 
relati..n-.      A:     New    Year,    o1!    t!;e    l;ive    I'e-tivals,*   and    o'l 

.       .:    i'       !i  .  i.-e,     ai  d     t!  •  .,     to     her    own     pare:.!-.      Without    her   husl.and^ 

:,.-•• 

'•   \-  a    \\   '!::.•]    rear-    i:;i    i  o-ti-rity.     ii' '     to    her    oun    j-areiils,    iitit    t 
l.'i.i      i:i-l    ".    .  i,  '    in  ith.er-in  law,    -he     nn:-'     \. ;!;:-•    [he   hitler   even    mi  re   1   .an 

•  e   :    rn.er,    and     tend     ti.cui     v-ith    all     filial     pie'.y.      Her    visit-,   also,   to  the 

•  .:er:;al     ii'''.-e     •:<;;.  Id     he     rare     alter     luarriav.e.       Mi. eh     more    ihe'i,     with 

•   .    ;  •  •  •'. .  (  r   friend-,    -lion Id    it    genera  !!y    .-'.;t;  A  e    for   her  to   send  a  me— -a I;'1 
'   •   i  n  ;:,;re   after    their    health.        \L-ain,     die     mu-t     l.ot     he    tilled    with    ;  ride   at 

-    .  :    ' '       -:,,.'..',..      •    •  i        '  etit-,  :u  d   i  their 

:         .:.:-.   i\e     :o    the    re  :t:ir.-i..«  :     !  •  r     i.  .       .       .  .1    l"!d 

.  :     '        :  i-,       :        i-h'Hre"..    v.  •   !         '  :y,    he 


Woman  (Status  of) 

their  mistress's  husband  or  parents-in-law  crosses  their  wishes,  they  Illl  her 
ears  with  their  invectives,  thinking  therchy  to  render  her  a  service.  Hut 
any  woman  who  should  listen  to  this  gossip  must  beware  of  the  heart- 
burnings it  will  be  sure  to  breed.  I'.asy  is  it  by  reproaches  and  disobedience 
to  lose  the  love  of  those,  who,  like  a  woman's  marriage  connections,  were 
all  originally  strangers;  and  it  were  surely  folly,  by  believing  the  prattle 
ot  a  serving-maid,  to  diminish  the  affection  of  a  precious  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law.  If  a  serving-maid  be  altogether  too  loquacious  and  bad,  she 
should  speedily  be  dismissed,;  for  it  is  by  the  gossip  of  such  persons  that 
occasion  is  given  for  the  troubling  of  harmony  of  kinsmen  and  the  disordering 
ol  a  household.  Again,  in  her  dealings  with  these  low  people,  a  woman 
will  find  many  things  to  disapprove  of.  J'ut  if  she  be  forever  reproving 
and  scolding,  and  -rend  her  time  in  bu-lle  and  anger,  her  household  will 
be  in  a  continual  state  of  disturbance.  When  there  is  real  wrong-doing,  she 
should  occasionally  notice-  it,  and  point  out  the  path  of  amendment,  while 
lesser  faults  should  be  quietly  endured  without  anger.  While  in  her  heart 
she  compassionates  her  subordinates'  weaknesses,  she  must  outwardly  ad- 
monish them  with  all  strictness  to  walk  in  the  paths  of  propriety,  and 
never  allow  them  to  fall  into  idleness.  If  any  is  to  be  succoured,  let  her 
i.ot  be  grudging  of  her  money;  but  she  must  not  foolishly  shower  down 
gitls  on  such  as  merely  plea-e  her  individual  caprice,  but  are  unprofitable 
servants. 

"The  live  worst  maladies  that  afllict  the  female  mind  arc:  indoci'itv, 
discontent,  slander,  jealousy,  and  silliness.  Without  any  doubt,  these  live 
maladies  infest  seven  or  eight  out  of  every  ten  women,  and  it  is  from 
these  that  arises  the  inferiority  of  women  to  men.  A  woman  should  cure, 
them  by  self-inspection  and  salf-reproach.  The  worst  of  them  all,  ard  the 
parent  of  the  other  four,  is  silliness.  Woman's  nature  is  passive  (I!;,  .r //,.';;'•). 
This  pa.--ivene-s,  being  of  the  nature  of  the  night,  is  dark.  I'ence,  as 
viewed  from  the  standard  of  man's  nature,  the  foolishness  of  woman  fails  to 
understand  the.  duties  that  lie;  before  her  very  eye.-,  perceives  not  the  aetio:  s 
that  will  bring  down  blame  upon  her  own  head,  and  comprehends  no;  even 
the  things  th.it  will  bring  down  c;i!ami!ies  on  the  heads  of  her  iu:-band 
and  children.  Neither  when  she'  blames  and  accuse-  and.  curses  innocent 
1  ersons,  nor  when,  i:i  her  jealousy  of  others,  s-he  thinks  to  -e:  up  her-eh 
alone,  does  -he  see  that  she  is  her  own  enemy,  estranging  others  and 
incurring  their  hatred.  Lamentable  errors!  Again,  in  the  education  ot  her 
children,  her  blind  affection  induce-  an  erroneous  sy-tem.  Such  i<  the 
-tupidity  of  her  character  that  it  is  incumbent  on  her.  in  every  particular, 
lo  distrust  herself  and  to  obey  her  hu-band. 

.,\Ve  are  told  that   it   was  the  c;;-tom   of   the  ancients,    on    the    !  irtli  of  a 


Woman  (Status  of) 

female  chili!,  to  let   it  lie  0:1  the  llo->r  for  the  -pace  of  three  d..y.-.     Kven  in 

th:-.  in.iy  In.-  -ccn  the  likenm:.1  of  ill;'  man  to  I  leaven  and  of  the  woman 
to  |-',,irth  ;  and  the  cu-'.oin  should  teach  ;i  woman  how  necc:-siry  i;  i-  for 
her  in  everything  to  yield  to  lier  hu-hand  tin-  first,  tin]  to  he  her-cif 
•  '  (lie  second,  place;  to  avoid  pride,  even  if  there  he.  in  her 
actions  ai:-..;ht  deserving  prai.-e  ;  and  on  the  otl'.er  hand,  if  -he  tran-ere--  in 
au'jdu  and  incur  hlaine.  to  wend  her  way  through  the  ililficulty  and  amend 
the  fault,  and  so  conduct  her-elf  a-  not  av;ai:i  to  lay  herself  o;.en  to 
censure;  to  emiuiv  without  ant^ei  an  :  indignation  the  jeer-  01  otjier-.  -utierine, 
>'.;ch  things  -\vith  ]\!tience  aiv!  liumility.  If  a  -woman  act  tlius,  her  conji!.^al 
relation-  cannot  hut  he  harmonious  and  la-tin^,  and  her  house'io'd  a  scene 
01  ; eace  and  concord. 

••  I'aren'..-  !    teach    the    tbre^oiny    maxims    to    your    daughters    fr..'iii    llieir 

tendere-t    year.-!      (  'opy    tliem    out    from    time  to  time,  that  they   may   read 

and  never  forget  them!      Uetter  than  tiie  garments  and   diver-   vessels   which 

the  fathers  of  the  present  day  so  lavi-iilv    he>lo\\    i:|     :  .  diter-  w!ien 

ivin^   them  away    in    marriage,    were    i;    to    teach    them   thoro^hly  these 

rrece;>ts   whicli   \\"oi:!d     i_;uard    them    a-    a     precious     jewel    tiirou^lu)ut    their 

lives,      llow   true   i-  that   ancient   saying;    -A   man    knoweth    \\n\\    to  -:  end   a 

miili  '.'i   piece-  of  money    in    marrying    o!i    his    dav;  .'.'.".     hu!     kr,.)\vetl;   :..>t 

:.•  i-.v    to  sj     •  •  •  '       i;-and     in     '  :  i', •  •  i.,  •     ;:•      '.  :-..''"      '      S'.ic!  •   a- 

•  daughter     mu-t    i    v   t'ais    well    to  i:ear:." 


'J'lius  far  «'ii!'  ''hi  Japanese  ninrali>l.  I't  >r  the  sa!;c  ul"  iain:es> 
and  CMinjiletuness.  ii  shutilil  lie  adiled  that  :hc  -:i!  .jccliMp,  . .;' 
v.iini'-n  li-is  inner  been  carried  nut  ;n  the  lower  classes  o!  [a.j'anese 
."cic-ly  i  IK:  >ame  ex  ten  I  as  in  the  iniildle  and  njiper.  I 'overt  y 
n  ..  :  •;•  c']iialitv  all  ih'  \vorlil  over.  ju.-i  as  am  m_;  m selves 

.  •  l!'  mrisiies  aiiion;j  : '  - .  •  ..  <•'. '.  •  .  .  >.  '  n  nil  .st, 

•  •  :  <]  entirel  v,  •':  j  the  ;  ••-.-:.::  '.  .  -  •  in  [aj>;in  liie 

ther  Loin]  ilei  in/lit  a  r\  slate  oj  thin_;'>  !iia\'  !  -•  >  .1  served . 
Tin1  peasan!  \voinen.  tin-  v\i\'es  of  .irii-in-  ml  small  iradcis, 
!i'.\c  in  •••  [;!n-rty  uid  a  relative! v  higher  portion  than  the  ^rcat 

-     of    [ho     land.          Ill       ll,r-o      low,.']'      cllSSrs      ;];,-      wife     ,),     JX'S     I'.ol 


Wood  Engraving.  ;   ., 

With  the  twentieth  century,  the  "new  \voman"  has  begun  to 
assert  herself  even  in  Japan.  Her  name  figures  (in  committees  : 
~he  niav  bo  seen  ruling  the  "bike,  '  and  more  usefully  employed 
in  some  uf  the  printing-offices  and  telephone  exchanges.  Such 
developments,  however,  affect  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  nation. 
Book  recommended.  ~  ;/,*,;•.-.•••  Cirh  <<-.</  U'-JMHK,  \jy  M:'-s  ]-!;>.<:  n. 

Wood  Engraving.  A  far-off  Chinese  origin  followed  by 
centuries  in  the  chrysali>  .-tage.  a  wakening  from  torpor  soon 
after  A.I).  l6cc  when  peace  had  replaced  continual  civil  tumults, 
then  a  gradual  working  up  to  perfection,  a  golden  age  from. 
say,  1750  to  1^3:,  alter  \vhich  sudden  decline  and  death. — such 
we  have  seen  to  be  the  !i!e-hist<  >rv  of  manv  [apaneso  ans,  such 
is  the  life-histurv  i if  the  love!\'  art  of  wood  engra\'ing. 

In  a  country  where  printing  is  done,  not  with  movable  types, 
hut  from  wooden  blocks,  and.  where  consequently  the  same  process 
would  natural! v  serve  for  IK  »rh  letterpress  and  pictorial  ilhistra- 
tion.  \ve  mav  assume  that  if  the  former  of  these  exists,  the  latter 
pnibablv  exists  aL  >ng  \vith  it.  Nov.-  we  know  block-printing  to 
have  been  practised  in  japan  in  the  eighth  centurv.  if  not 
sooner.  There  is.  there:' 're.  n»  reason  f  >r  discrediting  the  tradition 
that  the  printed  Uuddhist  charms  and  paper  slips  of  that  period 
-'unetimes  bore  tigures  of  dd\initie>.  though  few,  if  any,  of  the 
surviving  sijecimens  can  v\-ith  certaintv  be  da.ted  back  earlier 


centurv  the  (Herman  block  of  St.  Christopher.  The  earliest 
illustrated  book  at  present  known  is  the  ife.S  edition  of  a  clas- 
-ical  romance  entitle  1  I.-iC  3f<nio-^atari, — a  very  crude  production, 
to  some  copies  of  which  a  rough  hand-colouring  has  been 
applied,  not  unlike  that  of  the  old  iv.iLrlish  chap-books.  Hut 
the  father  of  really  artistic  xylography  was  IIishiga\va  Moronobu, 
who  !k>iirished  between  1680  and  IJOT,  and.  \\-as  the  tir-t  to 
adopt  that  decorative  u>e  of  mas.-es  of  bhick  \\hich  has  lent  -uch 
picjuancy  to  the  cokiur  scheme  of  Japanese  engra\'ers  since  his 
time.  And  do  not  object,  and  tell  us  that  thi>  arbitrarv  nrum- 


;  i  Wood  Engraving. 

inence  given  to  black  in  certain  portions  of  the  picture  accords 
ill  \vit!i  nature.  What  came  next,  somewhere  about  1710,  from 
the  first  artists  of  the  Torii  School,-  their  broadsides  in  black 
a;ul  one  lint,  or  Mack  and  two  or  three  tints,  \vith'  ait  shadows, 
without  perspective,  <>t  women  \vitli  laces  that  neither  Japan  nor 
anv  other  kind  has  ever  seen  in  real  lite,  these  accord  with 
nature  equally  little.  Hut  they  display  a  tender  harmony  of 
colouring,  a  strength  of  touch,  a  power  of  composition,  that 
elevate  what  at  first  strike  a  European  as  mere  sketches  to  an 
ethereal  form  of  art.  When  llokusai  and  Hiroshige  caught  up 
the  tradition,  landscape  was  treated  in  an  equally  idealistic'  wav. 
These  colour-prints  of  the  eighteenth  and  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century-- -the  v/ork  ol  the  Toriis,  the  Katsugawas,  the 
Vtagawas,  and  other  schools- stand  alone  and  unrivalled,  re- 
ling  nothing  so  much  as  certain  beautiful  butterflies  of 
fantastic  yet  harmonious  hue. 

The  old  coloured  broadsides  (/.'/>•///.  (•/-<')  were  published,  as  their 
degenerate  modern  representatives  still  are,  sometimes  in  single 
sheets,  verv  often  in  sets  of  three  sheets  to  a,  picture,  rarely  in 
i;.  ire  than  three.  The  first  coloured  book  (copied  from  a  Chinese 
one  dated  170!)  seems  to  have  been  issued  about  174^,  and 
the  xylographic  art  as  a  whole  mav  be  said  to  have  reached  its 
culminating  point  about  17^5.  under  Suxuki  I larunobu  and  Toni 
Kivonaga.  Soon  fans  and  other  paper  articles  began  to  be  adorn- 
e  i  with  engravings  either  black  or  coloured.  In  the  last  quarter 
of  th'.-  eighteenth  centurv  \\irat  \\ere  called  Siii'i/n/>ii:>  came  into 
fashion,  '!::.:it\'  little  works  ol  an  to  which  our  Christmas 
cards  are  the  nearest  equivalent,  'i  hose  bv  llokusai  (17^  i^-l-1;) 
and  his  pupil  llokkei  are  parlieularlv  esteemed. 

As   happens  to  all   arts,   time  brought  \\iih  it  greater  complexity 
,,:,  1     •    more   florid    taste.       Instead   of  the   two  or    three    blocks    of 
rli   '    day,   as   many   as   thirty  were  now  often  employed  ;   and 
colours,   after    iS:>    ,   i^rew  gaudv.      The   introduction  ol  cheap 
pigments,     the    troubles    that    attended    the  opening  of 
1    'iintrv.   and   the   inliuc'n.ce  of    debased     Kuropean    specimens 


Wood  Engraving.  ;  i  i 

the  downfall  of  the  art.  Ouite  recently  the  broadsides 
of  (iekko  and  one  t  >r  two  other  living  artists  have  given  hopes 
iii"  revival,  like  those  fine  davs  \vhich.  in  late  autumn,  » imetimes 
make  us  think  that  >ummer  is  coining  back. 

The  tools  used  bv  Japanese  wood  engravers  and  printers  are  few 
and  simple.  The  picture,  drawn  upon  thin  translucent  paper,  is 
pasted  face  da\vmvards  upon  a  plank  of  wood,  usuailv  chenv  or  box- 
wood—  .sawn  in  the  direction  <>i  the  grain  instead  of  across  it,  as  in 
Kuropc— -  and  scraped  till  everv  detail  of  the  design  becomes 
visible.  The  thin  remaining  layer  is  then  slightly  oiled,  and 
the  work  of  engraving  begins,  the  borders  of  the  outline  being 
incised  first  with  a  knife,  and  the  spaces  between  the  lines  of  the 
drawing  excavated  by  mean.-,  of  chisels  and  gouge-.  The  block 
i<  then  washed  and  is  readv  fir  use.  The  printer  applies  the 
ink  or  colour  with  a  bru>h.  and  the  impressions  are  taken  upon 
spcciallv  prepared  paper  bv  rubbing  with  a  ilat  padded  di>c, 
worked  bv  hand  pressure.  Certain  gradations  of  tone.  and.  even 
polychromatic  effects  may  be  produced  from  a  single  block,  and 
uninked  blocks  are  often  used  for  the  purpose  of  embossing 
portions  of  the  design.  The  effect  of  priming  from  two  or  more 
blocks  was  obtained  in  some  cases  bv  preparing  a  >in^le  block 
with  ink  of  different  colours,  or  \\ith  different  shades  of  the 
>an;e  colour.  At  other  times  a  lighter  tint  \va.s  obtained  hv 
simply  wiping  portions  of  the  block.  In  the  ordinarv  colour- 
prints  the  effects  are  obtained  b\"  the  use  of  a  number  of  additional 
blocks  engraved  in  series  from  copies  of  the  impression  taken 
from  the  fir-it  or  outline  block.  Correctness  of  register  is  secured, 
simplv  but  elicctually,  bv  means  of  a  rectangular  nick  and  guidinir- 
line  re}>eate'd  at  the  corner  and  edge  of  each  successive  bloc!-;. 

The  names  of  the  following  seven  leaders  in  the  development 
oi  Japanese  wood  engraving  mav  be  useful  to  collectors  :—Hishi- 
ga\va  Moronobu  ( llourished  rfiSo  17:1).  Torii  Kiyonobu  { i  7 1 ; 
1730):  Tachibana  .Morikuni  (1^17;  1748);  Xishi^awa  Sukenolni 
(1678-1750);  Katsugawa  Shunsho  (177.  :  7«y  ):  I 'ta^awa  Tovo- 
kuni  (1772  iS2~>):  Ka'-u-hika  Hokusai  (  i "''  !S4'/I. 


Wrestlin. 


die  principles  of  linear  perspective,  and  is  said  to  have  introduc- 
ed en Lcravini;' on  copper,  in  which,  however,  his  countrvmen  have 
done  little  worthv  of  note.  At  the  present  d.a\'  lithography  and 
,dl  the  newest  inventi' >ns  in  C'>ll<>ivpe,  photogravure,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.. 
are  availed  of.  and  some  slii^hi  retle.x  of  die  artistic  .spirit  ani- 
mating dieir  forefathers  in  a  more  favoured  a^re  mav  be  traced 
in  the  treatment,  bv  MK!I  men  as  Oyawa,  of  these  mechanical 
processes.  See  also  Articles  on  ART  and  I'KIN'IIM;. 
Books  recommended.  /'.//./•.••..••  .'.''•  .//.'.•  >;i  /.;.'-,  !.y  Vou.  Ami'-rsi  r,  I'liMi^!:.-! 
\  i-  May,  iS  .=  ;.•!'  "Tliu  L'nrtt"!!,.,"  t>:  wlii.  h  tlio  prrucvliiii;  urn,  |.;  i-  ;•.  partial 

:,'•    ..•:.•..•    !'>••>::  ':  C,   !'Y   'I''  '         Ki'fhli  r,     ,  n',}\  -:..    '     !,y  tin:   Sini  .       titu;-"! 

Wrestling".  The  wrestlers  must  be  numbered  amoiix'  Japan's 
ni"Si  characteristic  sights,  dioiiu'h  thev  are  neither  small  nor 
dainlv,  like  the  maj  >rit\  o  things  fapanese.  The\  are  euornioiis 
men,  mountains  oi  la;  .uul  muscle,  with  lo\\-  sensual  faces  and 
lo\\-  sensual  h.ibits.  enormous  eaters,  enormous  drinker-.  l!ut 
dieir  li.-ai  of  strength  -h,  .\\  plainlv  '::.i'  the  "  training' "  vdiich 
i  ''•:->;-.  in  j licking  u;d  L  hoosmn  ainonu;  one  >  victual^  is  a 
.ain  MIJ lej-sitit ,.  in. 

I'he  '   ;      "         i  mn    i  cltss  apart,  divide'l  into  grades,  and  ha\  ini;' 
•  •:'    -      or     dieir    Lniidaiu  e.        d  lie    mo>i     imp.  .rtaiii     •  >l' 

'::-••'          '  '  •    '  ,  .  lie      ai'e       peniiilted 

;i         port.    nanieU',    tweb.e    • : .• ,       .    i       '     •   iiis. 

. '  •     e     i\\  isN.     .Mid      '.velve     ;hn  <\\  -    •  <\  el'   the    b.n  k.      d  In;    mati  lies 

1     sair  led    riii.:.   eiu  ire  led   i  iv   sira       rii      ;  Mies   .md 

n   uml  r]-i  'lla-like   rool   MI]  <\ » irie  i   on 

I  •  :       '    ,  /-C'  'loured 

\         mpire,     ,vho    :       :      in    his    hand    a    '    n,      '  : ','-    m    the 

;]     •    .    •  ,  se<.-  that    then1    be    lair    ]  >ia  v   an  1   <r\<. ;    •  >]  >ser- 

ruli    .      Tii        '    d    '    "•     ire    iccoimnoda'.ed    in     the 

mb:  ::  u rr'  'Undine  die 
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arena:  but  as  the  religions  of  Japan  are  nowise  Puritanical,  this 
theatre  is  sometimes  erected  in  the  grounds  of  a  popular  temple. 
The  finest  wrestling  is  to  he  witnessed  twice  vearly  at  the  temple 
of  Kko-in  in  Tokyo,  during  the  months  of  January  and  Mav. 
(Generally  the  combats  are  single,  but  occasionally  sides  are  finned 
of  as  manv  as  ten  or  twentv  each.  The  plan  then  is  for  each 
side  to  choose  a  champion,  it  being  incumbent  on  the  victor  to 
throw  three  adversaries  in  succession  before  he  can  gain  a  prize. 
As  he  himself  is  necessarily  blown  by  the  first  or  first  two 
struggles,  while  his  new  adversary  is  quite  fresh  and  springs 
upon  him  without  a  moment's  interval,  this  is  a  great  trial  of 
endurance.  To  instance  the  popularity  of  the  ring,  it  mav  be 
mentioned  that  a  single  ten  days'  season  has  been  known  to  draw 
over  28,000  spectators.  Devotees  of  the  sport  are  sometimes 
carried  away  so  far  bv  their  enthusiasm  as  to  throw  to  a  favourite 
champion  articles  of  clothing  or  anything  else  that  mav  be  at 
hand.  Not  that  the  recipient  retains  anv  object  thrown.  One 
of  his  pupils  brings  it  next  dav  as  a  token  to  the  owner,  who 
then  redeems  it  hv  a  present  of  monev. 

The  queerest  historical  episode  connected  with  wrestling  is 
that  the  Japanese  throne  was  once  wrestled  for.  This  happened 
in  the  ninth  century,  when,  the  Mikado  having  died  and  left 
two  sons,  these  wiselv  committed  their  rival  claims  to  the  issue. 
n»t  of  real,  but  of  mimic  warfare. 

\Vhat  is  termed  Jiijulsii  is  a  separate  art,  and  ranks  higher  in 
aristocratic  esteem  than  the  ordinarv  wrestling  (Sit/ii«)  practised 
bv  the  Cat  wrestlers.  The  police  are  officially  instructed  in 
jfiijiilsu,  and  the  Xobles'  Schoi  .1  and  other  academies  have  classes 
in  it.  Its  principles,  like  those  of  so  manv  Japanese  arts,  \\ere 
fl  >rmerly  handed  down  as  an  esoteric  secret  from  teacher  to 
teacher:  but  the  leading  idea  has  always  been  clear  enough, 
not  to  match  strength  with  strength,  but  to  win  bv  yielding  to 
.-tivnu'th,  in  oilier  words,  bv  pliancy.  Various  ways  of  causing 
apparent  death  hv  pressure,  and  of  recalling  (<  <  liie  i'roin  such 
dead  swoons,  bone-setting,  and  also  matters  c<>nnectel  rather 
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o  >iirse. 
Books  recommended.     lirinUey's    ?' ;/.;.•  .;.-••/   <;.•.,/,   \',  i.    in,  p.  - 

J:  •'.-  ',-.-..,  1  y  .1.  Kaii.\  in  V,,l,  XVI.  I'.in  Il.oftb.-  "  A-iati,   Tran-a.  tii.ns."-    (',„•  similarly 

mill.    ',   by  T.   Shidachi.  in  \\,I,   I.  nf  t!,,     "Transactions   i,i   tho   Japan  S.     i.-:y."— Mr. 

Kain'-'s    two    JTijtttsu    schools    in    'JV.kyO    enjoy    •_:;•<  at   .  .  1   l.rity.—  An    Mim*tml  amnnnt  ..I' 

rubbish   scum;    t  -   ba\   :   burn   cir   ulatucl   abi    ad   on   the   siibjc-.-t   nf  Ji  ':.-.:      .::•:   its    ,-!t  ,-|- 

. m  tin:  h.-riltli  of  til.-  Japan.---  nat;  m.  One  mraginative  American  author  -.'.•-,  .-.,,  i'.,r  :i  . 
:  i  •  nn  us  that,  nwin;^  in  in  h  .•;•  r  priat.:  pi  ysii  al  training,  n.  ithur  rbfiin.a'.i-i::  \\<  r 
libtbysis  ('\i>t',  in  tin's  i'.iv,  iiin-d  land,  n..r  cv.-n  ilysn  psia.  N.".\  ii  •  ,  fiapjc  us  tb.ii 

•':.-..-:';  i.t    \  -i-    :  a:  :.    ..:    .  •  ^  C.. ••":•:•  -\  •  \  J. I;M:  •  •  ••  :         .      A  -  :'.  r  •  iv-.;.   ; - : a  , 
p.    ,-i    nf  t'i..-   ]>••«';. \    u-,;rk,   -nd    ,-f     re    nd    para-ra;  1; 

Writing.     '1  he     |aj>anese,    IiaviiiLT    nhiained    tl 
(rmn   ( 'hina  and    Kniva.   were   iiK-viiaM\'   led   load"pl  the  ide.  i^ra- 
jihie    svstem  of  writing  practised   in  tli^sc  cuunlrios.      Its  intr>  uliie- 
tii>n    in;.>     Japan    seems    tn    have    taken    place    snnu-Nviiere   ali.ni! 

.'       J 

A.I).   4      .   hut    the   dir.  >nnl.  i^y   i  >f  tlval    early    epoch    is    exireni.-ly 

Aeci  inline    U<    t!ii-    ideo^raphii     svsleni.    e.ich    indi\'idn.;l    word 
has   its  separate  si^'ii,   nri'j;inallv   a    kind   i  >f  pieiure  or    hier.  >/ivph. 
Thus,    ^^A^   i-  "a  man,"   represented  bv  his  [\vo  iej- :     t 
in    ,iivjn,,..,;j,  ,;,;..  .      ^ 
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^v 

ihe    he. id,    mane,    ;;nd     leirs,     ; h-  MI  j  ii     hard     to    i 

•  idem     ti  irm     i  .I     the    ch  ira<  ter,    n,1".  ::\^  al    l.rst 
ilearlv    drawn.       i;r\\-    Lharacters    are    -.1    Dimple    as    tl:e.>e. 
are  nhnined    l>v   inean-^  of   eoinliinatioii.    die    i  hie!   elen 
li.-nne.  i    the    "  raddi   d."    '.    i  anse    il    L,rivcs   ,:    t  hie   !"  i  , 

Ihe  .    '      '     : '     •_  >-..•  •    '. '.  \      : '  '  '    les-, 

\    the    ;  in  inuiK  iatii  in   oi    the    w.  in  i.     md      -     :  hen  !  •!.  •    i.  alli-d 
the    ••  j)h  iner.i  .         ii     i-    nnu.h     is    if.    having    in    Kni;!i>h    -peeial 
;i      -:_:"ii-        •      -n    :i    c-a>v,     e\'er\'-dav     s\iird>    .1-    "tree, 

id.'  1    "  I    i.\  "     (,i    chest ),     '.'.  •     \\  en '    tip-;  ir.-seni 

"  1 '  '-'•:    i    ii  "1       \<\     '    ( •  'inl  'inatii  in    i  •}"  the   si^n    !'<  >r    "  tree  "    ,;nd    t!ie 

,i  "  !  i  ix   n  ihe  opi  •••.!  "  hv  a  u'niliinati'  >n  '  i;  "  h 
nd    "  1    i :•;.      :    •-  '    iximr     matiJi  "    :  A-    a    ^    'inl  P    tin        >.    "  hand  " 
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being  unusuallv  lull  of  homonymous  words,  lends  itself  naturally 
to  such  a  method.  Names  of  plants  are  obtained  by  combina- 
tions of  the  character  WW  •'herb,"  itself  still  to  be  recognised 
as  a  picture  of  herbs  sprouting  up  from  the  soil.  "The  hand. 
^3r~  originally  a  rude  picture  of  the  outstretched  fingers,  helps 
to  form  hundreds  of  characters  signifying  actions.  "The  heart," 
/^^  gives  numerous  abstract  words  denoting  sentiments  and 
passions.  Similarly  "the  eye,"  "the  mouth/'  "fire,"'  "water," 
••silk,"  "rain,"  '-metal,"  "fish,"  are  parents  of  large  families  of 
character.-;.  The  studv  of  this  Chinese  method  of  writing  is  most 
interesting, — so  curious  is  the  chapter  of  the  human  mind  which 
it  unrolls,  so  unexpected  are  the  items  of  recondite  history  which 
it  discloses.  To  give  but  one  example,  the  character  lor  "war,''' 
jffL  is  formed  parilv  from  the  character  for  "vehicle,'''  J=j2- 
bccause  the  ancient  Chinese,  like  the  ancient  Creeks,  used  to 
go  lorth  to  battle  in  chariots. 

I  nfortunately,  die  transfer  of  this  M.-stern  of  ideographs  from 
China  to  japan  v,as  accompanied  bv  inevitable  complications. 
Fvcn  supposing  Japanese  organs  to  have  been  able  (which  thev 
were  not)  to  reproduce  Chinese  sounds  exactlv,  all  Chinese 
teachers  of  the  language  did  not  speak  the  same  dialect.  Hence 
the  gradual  establishment  in  Japan  of  two  or  three  readings  for 
each  character,  one  reading  bemg  preferred  to  another  according 
to  the  context.  Besides  this,  instead  of  alwavs  imitating  the 
Chinese  sound  as  far  as  possible,  the  Japanese  also  took,  in  main- 
cases,  to  translating  the  meaning-,  of  the  characters  into  their 
own  language,  thus  adding  vet  anodicr  reading.  For  instance. 
the  already-mentioned  symbol  ^/^  "man/'  has  the  two  Chinese* 
readings  Jin  and  nin,  and  the  Japanese  translation  hil<>.  But 
these  cannot,  be  used  indiscriminatelv.  \\"e  sav  |i\-/v'{v-.v//.?. 
but  NIN-.NV.'/'.Y  ("a  coolie"),  and  nno  when  \ve  me.!!i  simply  a 
"person."  In  some  cases  there  are  Chinese  readings  oiilv,  and 
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no  Japanese.  In  Mime,  a  single  character  has  >everal  Japanese 
readings.  \\hilc  mi  the  i-ther  hand.  the  same  Japanese  word  mav 
'he  \vritten  \\itli  several  different  eharaeters,  just  as  in  Kn^lish 
eaeh  letter  has  various  sounds,  and  each  s<nind  mav  be  represented 
hv  \arioiis  letters. 

In  addition  to  die  Chinese  ideographs,  there  eame  into  use  in 
japan  during  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries  another  svstem  of 
writing,  called  the  I\iin<t.  derived  irom  those  Cliinese  characters 
\\hich  happened  to  be  most  coimnonlv  emploved.  'I'here  are 
t\vo  varieties  o|  hiiii.;.  the  /\.i!,L^in>i  or  "side  A'///'/."  so  called 
because  the  symbols  composing  it  are  "sides."  tint  is,  parts  or 

fragments,    of   Chinese    characters,    a>     ^      /',    tr<  >\\\   the  character 

A^-",  \3  m,  from  tlu-  character  ^-3  .  etc.;  a.nd  the  Jl;i\i^in^. 
•Ahull  consists  of  cursive  l<  inns  1  1|  entire  Chinese  characters,  as 
[~t  hit,  in  \vhii.  h  the  outline  of  the  original  ~Vj'  mav  still  be 


tainth'  iraceil.  The  invention  of  the  ft  inner  is  popular!  v  attributed 
to  a  \vorthy  named  Kibi-iM-.Mabi  (died  A.I).  77''),  and  that  o! 
the  latter  to  the  liuddhist  saint,  Iv'bo  DaiMii  (A.D.  S-4).  I',m  n 
ni'  ire  re;is  mable  to  suj)po>e  that  the  siinplillcatinii  !•  n'  snel:  it 
vallv  is,  and  ii"i  an  invenii'  >n  at  all  came  ab.  nit  Lcraduallv,  than 
t'  >  n.Lej'1  it  as  ill'-  \vi  irk  of  t\\o  indivii  li:  ils. 

Wliereas  a  Chinese  character  directlv    re]>resents  a    \vholc   \vord 

an    idea      the    Kin<i    rejuvsents    the  sounds  «\   \\hiih   the  word 

>   c-mp'^ed,     jus!     as   our   Iv-ni.ni    writing   does.      There   is,    how- 

ever. tference,     dial     the     A'/;//     stands    \\>r    svllables,     not 

letters.      Thr   fi.llo\vin^   tallies   ni'the    K,il  1/^1/1,1   and    ////-,  /--///,;  \\  ill 

ke    this    clear.       \Ve    L';ive    the    fornu'r    in     the    order 

I'relerred    b\     modern    scholars,   and    termed    (in-jii-on.   <ir   "  T.ible 

:    r'it'i\    S  '     (lh"HL,rli     there    are    in    reality    bill  even), 

die    popular   •':"•!'•;'.   i  illed    J-rn-hi,    \\hith    has   been 

ih   i  entun   : 
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ta          na 


4 


—       !        t 


•v    '    -V 

ma          va 


A      ;      Z2. 

inu     i     vu 


:  -f 

se  le  lie 


IX  J^ 

re         (\v)e 


b 


t 


x^          C          *. 

fu  ku  y(e) 


ku 

k. 

U- 

L 


I  he  order  <>i  the  J-rn-/i<i  l)e.irs  witness  to  llie  IJuddhisl  beliel 
''I  the  fathers  of  jap.uiese  writing.  The  svllali.irv  is  a  verse  of 
poelry,  founded  i'ii  one  of  'die  Suiiv.s  ;:nd  so  arranged  llial  the 
same  letter  is  ne\'er  repealed  i\\'iee.  Transcribed  according  io 
tlie  modern  pronunciation,  it  runs  tlius  : 
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ho  r,-,z  ninctlo, 

(  'hii'iiiiiru  7t '•> 

II',!--,!  yo  tare.  z<> 

I  ' 

A\,>  knelc, 

.-!>•<  7  A/  y it /nc  miji, 
hi  //in  sczn. 

\\'hich    is,    being   interpreted  : 

••  Though  gay  in  hue,  [  the  blossoms  flutter  down,  alas!  Who 
then,  in  this  world  o|  ours,  mav  continue  forever?  Crossing 
to-dav  the  uttermost  limits  of  phenomenal  existence.  1  shall  see 
no  more  fleeting  dreams,  neither  he  anv  longer  intoxicated."* 
In  other  words,  "All  is  transitorv  in  this  Heeling  \\orld.  Let 
me  escape  from  its  illusions  and  vanities!" 

In  li  id)  syllabaries,  consonants  can  be  softened"!"  l>v  placing 
two  dots  to  the'  right  of  the  letter.  Thus  ')]  is  ,(,;.  but  ;?/  is 
,;ri/ .•  ~j~  is  /.'.  hut  7~  is  •/••.  and  so  on.  In  diis  wav  the  num- 
ber  of  letters  i>  raised  considerably.  There  are  various  iither 
[ic'ctiliarities,  Japanese  orthographv  almo>i  rivalling  our  o\vn  in 
ec  x  enti'ic  it  v.  Verv  fe\\  luioks  are  written  in  Hirdgtiihi  alone 
none  in  l\,i!^kan<i  alone.  Alnio-.t  all  are  written  in  a  mixture 
o|  C'hitH/se  characters  aiul  l\<i".  i  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
'  c-inploye;!  for  the  chief  ideas,  for  nouns 
ems  of  verbs,  while  the  K<in;  serves  to  transcribe  par- 
title  and  terminations.  It  is  also  often  printed  at  the  side  o| 
Chinese  characters,  especially  dillicult  ones,  as  a  sort  o|  i-unning 
coiiiinent,  whkh  iiulic'ates  sonieiimes  the  pronunciation,  sometimes 
tin1  u  •  ,  Add  to  ihis  that  the  Chinese1  i.  harat  ters  are 

>  oiini  '  '     i)    and     evi.-n     printed     in    everv    sort    uf  slvle- 

irom     the     -tandard,    or    <o-c'alled    "  SMiiare."    to   the   most    sketchv 
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cursive  hand,— -that  each  Hiragana  syllabic  letter  has  several 
alternative  forms,  that  there  is  no  means  of  indicating  capitals 
or  punctuation,  that  ail  the  words  are  run  together  on  a  page 
v>ithoiit  anv  mark  t<  >  show  \vhere  one  leaves  oil'  arid  another 
begins. — and  the  result  is  the  most  complicated  system  of  \\rit- 
hiL,r  ever  evolved  upon  this  planet.  An  old  Jesuit  rnissionarv 
declare.-;  it  to  be  cvidcntlv  ''the  invention  of  a  conciliabulc  ot 
the  demons,  to  harass  the  faithful."  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  individuals  thus  diabolically  harassed  are 
principal! v  those  foreigners  who  make  their  first  attempt  on  the 
lanu'tia^e  \\hen  a!  read  v  of  adult  age.  The  often-repeated  asser- 
tion that  the'  ideographs  \vaste  vears  of  school  life  is  simplv 
no!  true:-  the  Japanese  lad  of  fifteen  is  abreast  of  his  Knglis.li 
contemporary  in  every  \vav.  The  Japanese  navvv  makes  as 
good  a  sln>\\  at  spelling  out  the  newspaper  or  inditing  a  letter  as 
the  Kn'_!ish  navvy.  After  ail.  the  average  Englishman  is  not 
onlv  abreast,  but  actually  ahead,  of  the  average  Italian  in 
reading  and  writing,  notwithstanding  that  Italian  orthography 
could  be  mastered  in  a  day,  whereas  our  own,  in  all  its  ramifi- 
cations, might  occupv  a  lifetime.  The  tact  seems  to  be  that, 
at  a  certain  age.  the  mind  will  absorb  anv  svstem  of  wiittcn 
symbols  equally  well.  A  large  number  can.  practically,  be 
learnt  in  the  same  time  as  a  small  number,  just  as  a  net  with 
man\"  meshes  can  be  taken  in  bv  the  eve  as  casib  a.-  a  net 
widi  few.  The  vune  holds  good  of  spoken  symbols.  Anv 
language  ;s  assimilatetl  ei]uaH\'  well  in  early  c hildh'  >od.  •--  a 
complex  inllectional  language  in  preciseh"  the  same  time  as  a 
simple  monosyllabic  one.  Xav  metre:  place  a  ihild  under 
iavuiirable  conditions,  for  instance,  in  an  Muglish  lamih"  iix'ing 
m  France  and  employing  (lennan  governesses  or  tutors,  and  he 
will  absorb  all  three  languages  in  the  same  time,  \\iih  the  same 
ease,  and  with  the  same  perfection  as  a  single  one  would  have 
taken  hail  he  rem  lined  in  his  native  village.  Kvidcntlv.  there 
exists  a  \\hole  educational  domain  to  \\luch  arithmetical  reasoning 

does    no I     a'>I)lv. 
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Hut  to  return.  Ii  Japanese  writing  is  (to  us)  a  mountain  o! 
diftkulty,  it  i>  unapproachably  beautiful.  Japanese  art  has  been 
called  calligraphic.  Japanese  calligraphy  is  artistic.  Above  all, 
it  is  b'ld.  because  it  comes  from  the  sin  >uKler  instead  of  merely 
IP 'in  the  wrist.  A  little  experience  will  convince  anv  « >ne  that, 
in  comparison  with  it.  the  freest,  boldest  KnLi'lish  hand  i-  little 
better  than  the  cramped  scribble  of  some  rheumatic  crone.  <  hie 
consequence  of  this  exceeding  difficulty  and  beauty  is  that 
calli^raphv  ranks  hi^h  in  lapan  amon^  the  arts.  Another  is 
that  the  Japanese  very  easily  acquire  our  simpler  system,  To 
copv  the  handwriting  of  a  Kuropc-an  i-  mere  Juki's  play  to  them. 
In  fan.  it  is  usual  fur  clerks  and  students  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of  their  employer  or  master  so  closelv  that  he  himseli 
often  cannot  tell  the  ilifferenee.  It  seems  odd,  C"nsidc.rin^  the 
hiiji  esteem  in  whiLii  \\-ritiiiLT  is  held  in  |a]>an,  that  the  signature 
should  not  iiLCUpv  the  same  imjiortant  place  in  this  countrv  as 
;•  docs  in  the  \\est.  The  seal  alone  h,i^  ie-'.d  force,  the 
impression  bein^  made,  not  with  sealing-wax,  but  with  vermilion 
ink. 

The  inllueiice  of  writing  "ii    ^peech      never     :ntirelv    abseni    in 

anv   (.I'liniry    possessing   letters      is    p.irluuhrlv    strong    under    tiie 

C'liinese  svstem.      \\"f  mean   th,;t    the  writing  here  does  not  merelv 

ser\'e    to    transc-ribe    existing    words:      ii    actuall\'    originates  new 

the    skive    in    fact    becoming    the    master.      This  is  eliieil}" 

lu-ou^lit   about  through   the  exceplion.il   amount   of  homophoii}-  in 

('hine-c.    th.it    is.    the  existence  «l   an  e.xtraonlinarily  lar^r    number 

>i     .  >rd>   sMimdin^  alike1,    bin     differing    in    si^nilu  uion.      In    the 

collnqnial    these   are   either   ]\<  A    u^ed.   or  are   made    inl  le    b\ 

L'liiitexi    or   Ir\    recourse   to   peri|)hrasis.       [Jut     the    writer,    pos- 

-•"in _:   as   he   dot-s   a    --eparate   svmbo]    \,  ,\-   each,        I        ield    them 

nl    create    :.•        c-  imp-  "Uiuls    /  /    'nfi  'i/'h   . .      Almo.s!    all 

; '..  •  •  •  '.  '  •    ':•    :  j :    /  •          cts.  id  ip])lian<  e>, 

:;.•.•;:••.     n.-ceiith  i    fr>  iin     Km  •:  '       ih;^ 

'.'••_•:  '.  .      >•  inn-  1 1!    I  .'.    <    impounds   pa-- s      :  -    mr  > 

•i  h  :   bir     m.u:'     n.'i       i  lu-ivch      utaclied   t>  •  the 
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written  language,  or  arc  at  least  intelligible  oiilv  bv  reference  to 
llic  latter,  while  at  the  same  time  thev  endow  it  with  a  clearness 
and  above  all  a  terseness  to  which  the  Colloquial  can  never  attain. 
This  article  may  appropriately  conclude  by  dispelling  an  illusion 
under  which  nianv  intelligent  persons  labour,  namelv,  that  the 
Japanese  nation  is  on  the  eve  of  dropping  its  own  written  system 
and  taking  up  with  ours  instead.  There  is  no  lunger  the  slightest 
chance  of  so  sweeping  a  change.  There  once  seemed  to  be — 
somewhere  about  1885  —  and  much  time,  nionev.  and  energy  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  bv  an  association  called  the  Rnimji  Kic.ii. 
or  Romanisation  Society,  which  lingered  mi  some  eight  or  ten 
years  and  then  perished.  Besides  the  weight  of  custom,  the  most 
obvious  of  the  causes  that  concurred  to  bring  about  this  ill-success 
ha*  been  anticipated  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  where  mention 
was  made  of  the  superiority  of  the  existing  written  language  to 
the  colloquial  as  a  terse  and  precise  instrument  of  thought. 
Supported  bv  the  Chinese  character,  Japanese  writers  can  render 
everv  shade  of  meaning  represented  in  the  columns  of  a  Kumpean 
newspaper  or  the  pages  of  a  technical  Kuropean  work,  whether 
financial,  diplomatic,  administrative,  commercial,  legal,  critical. 
theological,  philosophical,  or  scientific.  Who  c<  >uld  wish  them 
to  throw  away  their  intellectual  weapons,  and  put  themselves  <  >n 
a  level  with  the  men  of  the  stone  age?  They  could  not  do  so 
if  they  would.  Hut  a  third  cause  a  more  general  one  must 
be  sought  in  the  fact  that  ideographic  writing  apparently  possesses 
some  inherent  strength  that  makes  ii  tend  to  triumph  over  (without 
entirelv  supplanting)  phonetic  writing,  whenever  the  two  are 
lip  pught  into  competition  in  the  same  area.  All  the  countries 
under  Chinese  influence  exempli;  v  this  little  kn<  >wn  fact  in  a  striking 
manner.  Kgvpt.  too,  retained  its  hicn  >gl  vphu  s  to  ihe  end.  In 
Kuropc  such  competition  has  scarcely  taken  place,  except  in  tin- 
case  of  the  svmbols  for  numbers  and  a  few  oilier  ideas  :  but  there. 
too,  the  general  law  has  asserted  itself  Which  is  the  simpler,  the 
more  graphic,  the  mop/  commonlv  used,  •'three  hundred  and 
sixtv-five"  or  "3^5,"  "  thirtv-five  degrees  fortv-one  minutes  twentv- 
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three  second>     or  "  35:  41'  -.>".     "  poiuuls.   shillings,   ami  pence" 

(ir  " /".  s.  d.  .*  Doubtless  ;m  ideographic  system  ol  writing  is  in- 
tiiiilely  more  cumbrous  .is  a  whole  than  its  rival  :  but  it  is  easier 
in  each  particular  case.  Hence  its  victory.  \\  e  commend  thoe 
considerations  for  additional  proof  or  for  disproof  to  those  who 
have  alwav>  been  taught  to  believe,  nol  merelv  lha;  an  alphabet  is 
the  ,'ti'  //,Y\  ////,'•</  of  perfection,  hut  that  it  is  a  tiling  needing 
only  to  be  kno\\n  in  order  to  be  adopted. 

Book  recommended.     .-I  .''••.;  '..•,'  .'.•••••,.•'.,•.'•'  .  t>  ' '. •••   '.'.,,;',    ••   y,ip,i>:t-.^e  /. 
.!/    '.'  ;.•  •  S'.'ii-ut'v  ,  !,y   1'..   II.   l.'IiiunV-rhiin. 

Yezo,  otien  incorrect!  v  spelt  Vesso.  and  oflieiallv  >tyled  the 
J/<>'-;.'l'<r;'//:i.  or  "Northern  Sea  Circuit,'"  is  the  northernmost  of  the 
laru;e  islands  that  form  the  fapanese  archipelago.  It  lies.  rouidnv 
speakhiLr,  between  parallels  4 1 .',  and  .[^\  of  north  latitude- 
die  latitude  oi  dial  part  ol  Italy  \vhith  stretches  Iroiu  Rome  to 
Venice:  but  i;  i>  under  sno\v  and  iie  !l  >r  nearly  half  the  year, 
di.'  iiative  Anios  tracking  tin;  bear  and  deer  across  its  ii'o/.en 
and  pathless  mountains,  like  die  cave-im.-n  ol  the  glacial  a;/.'  of 
luimpe.  li  is  a>serled  iha!  \'o>hitstiue,  the  L;-reat  Japanese  hero, 
tied  into  \"e/i  i  and  died  there:  but  hide  attempt  was  made  1>\ 
the  Japanese  to  uilonise  it  until  enrlv  in  the  seventeentli  century, 
when  the  Sh"i;run  Ie\-asti  granted  il  as  a  lie)  to  one  Matsumae 
Vnsliihiro,  who  coiKjuered  the  >oiith-\\eslern  corner  ol  the  i-laiul, 
iabli^hin^  liis  capital  at  Matsumae.  sonn.1  si\t\'  miles  to  die 

' '  <    '     •  i     the     mi  idem     [  ><  >r;     <  >!     I  lak'  'dale.        I  lis   >IH  i 

ied    their     sway    nvi-r    \"e/o    uiilil    liie   recenl    Uivak-up  »l   the 

1  -\  •.•-;:,.      The\    \':<  [led  ;;:'-  Ii:i  kless  Ainos  with  LTI'IMI  i  rueltv, 

rendered     il     [lena!     :  •    c  ommunu  ate    to   tlirs'.-   [  i< » >r 

•   •  ;:•_;   « .r   ;uiv    ol    the   arls    ol    uuli  ml    life. 

•    .  :     hv     m  issa<  re>.     were    the    roiilt. 

In    il    •       !i        part    o]    the   eighteenth    ientur\".    however,    and   in  the 

•   '     hal      oj     die     nineteenth,    a     lew    Japanese   literati    made   their 

\      into    !  1,1],         1  •     ;  .     :    ,    die!!'    eft'  'I'i  --     i''   the    efli  ,l'(-.   .  if    Sll(  li 

Mi'i'MUii,    Maini\a.   and    M,u  ura      that    our   fir-;    -cantifn. 
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information  concerning  the  people,  the  language,  and  the  produc- 
tions of  Ye;o>  is  due.  The  Imperial  government  has  done  all  in  its 
p-iwcr  to  redress  the  wrongj  of  the  hitherto  down-trodden  natives. 

At  one  time,  the  Russians  endeavoured  t<  >  obtain  a  footing 
in  Yczo  :  l)ut  the  opening  of  japan  nipped  this  encroachment 
in  the  bud.  Japanese  .statesmen  ea^eriv  plunged  into  the  task 
of  developing  the  resources  of  the  island.  With  this  end  in 
view,  they  created  a  special  executive  department,  entitled  the 
K li'tihi-/:/.  and  engaged  the  services  of  a  partv  of  American 
cmpioves  headed  !>v  (ieneral  Capnm.  Large  sums  were  expended 
on  model  farms  and  other  public  works,  and  a  fictitious  pro.s- 
pcritv  set  in.  The  bubble  burst  in  icSi,  when  the  Kaiiakushi 
wa.-,  dissolved,  since  which  time  the  government  of  the  island 
has  undergone  repeated  reorganisation. 

Yezo  is  interesting  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  The  great 
depth  of  the  Straits  of  Tsugaru.  which  separate  it  from  the  Main 
Island,  shows  that  it  never — at  least  in  recent  geological  epochs- 
formed  part  of  japan  proper.  The  fauna  of  the  two  islands  is 
accordingly  marked  by  notable  differences.  japan  has  monkeys 
anil  pheasants,  which  Yc/o  has  not.  Ye.xo  has  grouse,  which 
Japan  has  not.  Kveri  the  fossils  diller  on  both  sides  of 
the  straits,  though  occurring  in  similar  cretaceous  formations. 
Scientific,  or  rather  unscientific,  management  played  a  queer  trick 
with  the  city  of  Sapporo,  if  the  local  gossips,  are  to  be  credited. 
The  intention— so  it  is  said — was  to  lav  (,ut  the  citv  a  I'amiri- 
Ciiiiii'.  with  streets  running  due  north  and  south  and  due  east 
and  west.  'I  he  person  entrusted  with  the  orientation  of  the  plan 
was  . ,;  course  aware  o!  the  necessity  of  alUnvinir  I'1'"  the  devia- 


miscor.ceptioii.  lie  ma.de  the  allowance  the  wrong  way,  and  thus, 
instead  o!  eliminating  the  error,  doubled  it.  It  is  pleasant  to  be 
able  to  add  th  it  the  result  was  a  practicil  improvement  undreamt 
of  |>v  the  mathematicians.  The  houses,  having  n<  >  rooms  either 
due  north  or  due  south,  suffer  less  fn  >m  the  extremes  of  heal 
and  cold  th.ni  ihev  would  have  done  had  ihev  been  built  \\ith 
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some   rooms  on   which   the  sun  never  .-hone,    and   others  exposed: 
to  the  sun  all   the    vear  round.* 
Books   recommended.       Murray's     /.-'.•  ../•     /»•    ;r v '•—/''/'•'      •'  '     '•'-••    ;'v 

T.\V.    I'.lalcist    n.— V,,I.    II.   of  Mr-.    I'Mi.-.'.    :'-',:,:••:    7'r.i    '.  ..•  /..•    -.;'>.:.-. 


Yoshiwara.  \Vhen  Vedo  suddenly  rose  into  splendour  at 
the  lvLrinnin_,r  of  the  seventeenth  centurv,  people  of  nil  classes 
and  from  '.ill  parts  of  the  countrv  (locked  thither  to  seek  their 
fortune.  The  courtesans  \vere  not  behindhand.  l-'n>ni  Kyoto, 
from  Nara,  fn  >m  Fushimi.  thev  arrived — so  the  native  accounts 
inform  us  -in  little  parties  of  threes  and  four-.  Hut  a  band  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  from  the  t»\vn  of  Moto- Yoshiwara  on  the 
Tokaulo  were  either  the  most  numerous  or  the  most  beautiful: 
and  so  the  district  of  Vedo  \vhere  they  took  up  their  abode 
came  to  be  called  the  Yoshiwnra.r  At  first  there  was  no  official 
supervision  of  these  frail  ladies.  Thev  were  free  to  plv  their 
trade  wherever  the\'  chose.  l!u;  in  the  vear  I'M  7.  on  the 
representations  of  a  reformer  named  Shoji  Jin-emon.  the  city 
ni  Ljviieral  \\MS  purifn-d.  ;ind  all  the  libertinism  i;i  i;  —permitted, 
but  regulated  was  banished  to  one  special  (jtiarler  near  Nih«'m- 
ba.-hi.  to  \\hieh  tin.-  name  of  Yoshiwara  attached  itself.  This 
seLrrepttive  svslem.  \\hieh  became  ^eiirral  anil  [-ermanent,  has 
had  at  least  one  excellent  result:  the  Japanese  streets  ai  ni^hl 
exhibit  none  o|  those  scenes  of  brazen-faced  solicitation  to  vice 
\\hiui  disgrace  our  \\"e-tei'n  cities.  Later  on.  in  A.  I  >.  !''-'>. 
the  metropolis  had  ^rown  larger  and  Nihi 'in-bashi  had 
become  ::-  u'lilre.  the  authorities  united  the  house.-  m  iueslion 
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tn  be  removed  to  their  present  site  mi  the  northern  limit  of  Veclo, 
whence  the  name  of  Shin  (i.e.  Xe\v)  Yoshiii'ara,  bv  which  the 
place  is  current! v  known.  Foreigners  ofien  speak  of  "  </  Yoshi- 
wara." as  if  the  word  were  a  generic  term.  It  is  nut  so.  The 
quarters  i  if  similar  character  in  cither  parts  of  Japan  are  never  so 
called  by  the  Japanese  themselves.  Such  words  as  yujolia  and 
kiirnica  are  used  to  designate  them. 

Japanese  literature  is  full  of  romantic  st«  >ries  in  \\hich  the 
\ushi\vara  plays  a  part.  Generally  the  heroine  has  1<  nmd  her 
\vav  there  in  <  >bedience  ID  the  dictates  of  filial  pietv  in  order  to 
support  her  aged  parents,  or  else  she  is  kidnapped  by  some 
ruffian  \vho  basclv  sells  her  fur  his  <  >\vn  vrolit.  The  story  i  >fien 
ends  by  the  girl  emerging  from  a  life  of  shame  with  at.  least  her 
heart  untainted,  and  by  all  the  good  people  living  happilv  ever 
after.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  real  life  witnesses  lew  such  fortunate 
cases,  though  it  is  probably  true  that  the  fallen  women  of  japan 
are,  as  a  class,  much  less  vicious  than  their  representatives  in 
\Vcstern  lands,  being  neither  drunken  nor  foul-mouthed.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  [apanese  proverb  says  that  a  truthful  courtesan  is 
as  great  a  miracle  as  a  square  egg. 

In  former  times,  girls  could  be  and  were  regular! v  and  legally 
sold  imo  dc.bauchcrv  at  the  Yoshiwara  in  Ycdo  and  at  its 
counterparts  throiighou!  the  land,— a  state  of  things  which  the 
present  enlightened  government  hastened  to  reform.  Towards  the 
close  of  'die  nineteenth  centurv,  an  agitation  against  the  whole 
system  was  begun  bv  the  missionaries,  notablv  bv  the  Japan  branch 
of  the  Salvation  Armv,  supported  bv  a  section  of  the  Tokyo  press. 
It  bore  fruit  in  i  if  ,  in  the  passing  of  LI  new  law  enabling  any 
girl  to  free  herself  at  once  from  the  fetters  of  shame  bv  a  mere 
declaration  •  •'.'  that  intention  to  the  police.  Over  4  j  in  Tokyo 
alone  immediately  had  recourse  to  the  means  of  liberation  thus 
unexpectedly  provided,  and  before  the  end  of  the  year  over  i.i 
had  left  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  keepers  of  the  brothels. 
In  fact,  the  rush  became  so  LTi'eat  that  manv  houses  had  to  close 
their  doors.  When  we  add  thai  a  weekly  medic.1.!  inspection  of 
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the  inmates  o!  .ill  such  places  had  been  introduced  a>  earlv  as 
[J>74  in  imitation  oi  Kurope.m  wavs,  lh.it  each  house  and  each 
separate  inmate  uf  each  house  is  heavily  taxed,  anil  tint  there  is 
severe  police  control  over  ail.  \\e  h<i\e  mentioned  all  thai  iu\\l 
here  be  said  on  a  subject  \\h:ch  u>uld  oiilv  be  adct[uatclv  di.-Mai-.-ed 
in  the  pages  >  if  a  medical  vo  irk.  Those1  interested  in  iliis  particular 
department  of  sociology  will  lind  full  and  cirri  •:-  details  in  / ''v 
.Y/V////Vvv  <~i.\'.  publishi.-d  anonvmouslv  al  Yokohama  in  i  ~<r,. 

Zoology.      I.ipan    is  distingui.-.hed    i>y    the    \»  - 
ivpes  elsewhere  extinct      lor  exanqile,   ti:e  giant   ,-.!;.'  and 

i        •  .  i  i  i        •     •  i          i  i 

.ilso  as  hcing  tiie  most  n>  'i'!!;^1!  :\-  conntrv  i1,1;  ;!  '',:>•  1  i'v  ine 
moiikev,  which  here  ranges  as  high  as  tlie  4  is!  le^ree  <  .f  la'duide, 
in  ['laces  where  the  snow  oiten  d rifts  to  a  depdi  oi'  fifu-en  •  r 
twenty  ieet.  I>ut  in  us  mam  leatures  tiie  ja])!nese  l.iun.1.  re- 
sembles that  oi  North  Chin;:,  Korea,  and  .Manchuria.  'i,e  indica- 
tion  among  mam  oj  i!i.-  direction  i::  v, hit.]:  ihe  •:..  : •;.;  land 
•  '  net  t:<  tii  of  fa]>an  •  :' ::  the  Asi.ilii  condn  \  be  Might. 

'J'he  lap-ane.^e  lanna,  both  terre>trial  .mil  m  •  .  :  unus;n!i\' 
;-;•  h.  I'ake  a  I  •  :  tin  'n  'an  .  :  ;  :;•<  of 

btitlerll         ki;o       .  -'::.••   '•      in   (  ire  it    i!rit.ii!i.  and   i  ivei' 

.; .  '       i        •        :iollis,       .          '      l.    some  _'.  :M  >'  i :  •        ilriiaiii. 

d ".•  •  .  ii  .  mammal-'  ;re  the  m  inkev  i  ///////>  -/  '  '.  -  //•///.  i, 
:  ',  •  :••-  of  bats,  -ix  sj:jeies  of  in-n  :  \\  >  r  <i:  •,  in;:',  il  ..  i  !:ree 
-:••'•  :  hears,  .  he  !  adger,  the  m-.irten.  the  mink  (//  /  ';,  : 

.     the     !  'A.     :  .i.  • .     -]  iei  ii--,     o,1    M  [nil  n-1,    t!;e     i  :( .     '  .     I  be 

•     •  o't'  •:'.   ,:   >j  i'  x  ii  •-.  '  'i"  Mag.   ;iin  I   a  .-:  •!'  i|  >e. 

.\b    '       ;    our    don;est:i     animals    are   .:!>o   n.-.  i  •          >;    'die 

;     .    1  j).   o;-  tin-  go  it.      (  >dn-r   n,   --::..:     inima         !  •  \.  i!d 

:    :    ill      I;,    }.:<  h  .g.       No    les.s    llun    ,;-,    •;  have 

:.   •  :  !  :.      V    •       n      nh     h  -re   .  ill     i:    i  !i    \         '.       .    nisu 

T.     •:.':."•:.:.  ,       .:  ''!.,::,_  Mi'  >te 

m    <     :        '  •   •'.  •     handsi  !!:•(.•  v.  .jijier   phe.i-.'nt.    to  tj          ,1      :    ;,!cd 
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Of  reptiles  and  batrachians  there  are  hut  30  .species.  Of 
these,  the  already  mentioned  giant  salamander  is  hy  far  the 
most  remarkable,  some  specimens  attaining  to  a  length  of  over 
5  ft.,  and  a  weight  of  over  14  Ihs.  'J'here  are  also  some  large, 
hut  harmless,  snake.-?.  'J'he  i>nlv  poisonous  snake  is  a  small 
species  of  adder  (Tri^i>u<ic<'f-/i<i/ii^  J>!<iftihn_//i).  known  to  the 
japane.-e  under  the  name  o[  iiuunushi,  'I  he  country  lolk  look 
on  its  boiled  llesh  as  a  specific  rbr  most  diseases.  'J'he  peasant- 
of  certaiii  thicklv  wooded  districts  also  harbour  an  inveterate 
belief"  in  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  hoa,  which  thcv  call  it:<\i!>i- 
mi,  and  circumstantial  accounts  of  the  swallowing  alive  of  some 
child  or  woman  hy  one  of  these  monsters  appear  from  time  to 
time  in  tin;  vernacular  press.  Zoologists,  however,  have  not  yet 
given  the  Japanese  hoa  official  permission  to  exist.  Another 
creature  undoubtedly  mythical  is  the  bushy-tailed  tortoise  so  often 
depicted  in  Japanese  art.  '1  he  idea  of  it  was  probably  sug^esl- 
ed  in'  nothing  more  recondite  than  the  straggling  water-weeds 
that  sometimes  adhere  to  the  hinder  parts  of  a  real  tortoise's  both'. 

With  regard  to  fish,  Dr.  Rein  remarks  that  the  ('hinese  and 
Japanese  waters  appear  to  be  richer  than  anv  other  part  of  die 
ocean.  The  mackerel  family  (Sctmi/'croi'/U'),  more  particularh  , 
is  represented  in  gre.U  force,  the  40  species  into  which  it  is 
divided  i' .•n.-tituting  an  important  element  of  the-  food  of  the 
people.  out  the  lisii  which  is  esteemed  the  greatest  delicacy  is 
the  lii.  a  kind  of  gold-bream.  '1  he  gold-fish,  die  salmon,  the 
eel,  the  .-hark,  and  manv  others  would  call  for  mention,  had  we 
space  to  devote  to  them.  Altogether,  the  number  of  species  of 
fish  inhabiting  or  visiting  Japan  cannot  fall  far  short  of  400. 

Insect-  are  extremely  numerous,  but,  excepting  the1  beetles, 
moths,  and  butterflies,  arc  not  vet  even  fairlv  well-known,  so  dial 
a  ritli  harvest  here  awaits  some  future  naturalist.  There  are 
two  silk-producing  moths,  the  /></////V,r  //<,,/•;  ;Uui  die  Anlhfi\c<i 
yinuiuiii.  Of  dragon-Hies  the  species  are  numerous  and  beautiful. 
There  are  but  few  venomous  insects.  The  gadilv  torments  die- 
traveller  only  in  Ye/o  and  in  the  northern  half'  of  the  .Main 
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Island:  the  ln>iiM>!lv  is  a  much  less  c«  uniih  >n  plague  than  in 
Kur<  >pe.  except  in  the  silk  districts,  and  the  bed-bui;-  is  entirelv 
absent.  On  die  other  hand,  the  mosquito  is  a  nightly  plague 
during  half  the  year  in  all  places  Ivini;-  at  an  altitude  of  less 
than  i.;  feet  above  the  sea.  and  in  manv  even  exceeding  that 
height:  the  I'Uyn-  a  diminutive  kind  of  ^nat  -infests  many 
mountainous  districts  during  the  summer  month-;,  and  the  tlea 
is  unpleasantlv  common  in  summer. 

The  chief  cru>tacca  are  fresh-water  and  salt-water  cral>s.  to- 
gether with  cravlishes.  whicli  iiere  replace  the  lolisters  of  Kurope 
and  are  often  erroiieoiislv  termed  lobsters  bv  the  foreign  residents. 
One  .^pecies  of  crab  (the  IMao'uchi'iriix  A' /////Ar/  S/»/.)  is  so 
u'i-'antic  that  human  beings  have  been  killed  and  devoured  bv 
it.  Its  IC'LJS  are  over  a  vard  and  a  half  in  length.  There  is 
another  species— a  tinv.  but  ill-favoured  one  which  is  the  object 
-I  a  singular  superstition.  The  common  folk  call  it  l/cik(!-i^iim\ 
that  is,  the  Ileike  crab.  They  believe  tliese  creatures  to  be  die 
wraiths  o|  the  Ileike  or  Ta:ra  partisans,  whose  lleet  v. .;-  annihilated 
at  the  1  >at'de  •  'f  Dan-iii  >-ura  in  A.I ).  i  1,^5. 

<  M"  molluscs,  nearlv  1.2  species  have  been  described  bv 
!  'unker.  the  best  aiuhorilv  on  the  Mibjcct  :  ,md  his  enumeration 
is  statcil  by  Dr.  Rein  to  be  far  from  exlr.uisiive.  (  )f  sea-urchins 
2'i  species  are  kn«  iwn.  and  oj  starfishes  i  _>  sjiecies.  '1  he  coral 
tribe  :  '  ell  represented,  ihouidi  not  bv  the  reef- forming  species 
of  wanner  latitude's.  Tin-re  are  also  variou>  kind-  •  ;  -;  •  ^n^-s. 
Indc-'/d,  one  of  the  mo>i  curious  and  be;uitii'ul  o|  ,nl  lln.-  many 
i  urioiis  and  bi-autiful  thing's  in  japan  is  the  (jj,i-»  Rope  Sponge 
i/A  /'.-  •.  >  &>  '  '//).  wli..M-  -ilken  <  ,ib  adorn  the  shell-hops  at 

:      :  im  i. 

Tin:    rapid     extinction      .!    many     !;-,  ;n_  ,        n    is 

i   n\el\     '•-    mallei-     for    reLTi'c-i     than    the    flitting    down    o|    the 

•  IJV-TS    I..   i'iini;->h    railwa\'   sleepers   and   material-.   |i>r  ilic  nuuiulac- 

•    :     [ic-r.        1'he    di  er    li;ive    been     practicallv    exterminated 

' ::       prc     '  '        :  .'    r    came    to    !:\  e    in     the  coiml  rv,   and    s<  > 
:  •    •  A  -     '  •:     the    cr  ines,    ihe\    •--  -em    '  '    have   been 
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ui'i  cither  killed  or  frightened  away  during  the  late  sixties,  when 
lliev  ceased  to  be  preserved  as  a  mval  bird.  The  pheasants 
liave  sadlv  diminished  in  number,  owin^  to  wholesale  slaughter 
with  the  object  of  exporting  their  leathers  to  Lrrace  ladies'  bonnets 
in  foreign  lands;  and  various  species  of  small  birds  are  no\v 
sharing  the  same  fate,  as  manv  as  a  hundred  thousand  at  a  time 
bein--,  it  is  said,  shipped  oil'  that  the  tinv  feathers  mav  be  dved 
various  colours  and  set  to  various  uses  in  female  adornment  or 
art  manufacture.  Such  Lire  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  foreign 
intercourse  and  of  cheap  and  rapid  transport.  Europeanisation 
is  not  all  irain.  The  European  tourist  seeks  distant  lands  with 
intent  to  admire  nature  and  art.  Hut.  nature  is  laid  waste  f  >r 
his  sake  or  for  the  sake  of  his  friends  at  home,  while  art  is 
degraded  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  the  mere  fact  of  contact 
with  alien  iniluences. 

BOOKS  recommended..    The  above    Ani.-l-:   is   fi;un<U:'.!   cliiuily  on    Kciir.s  y,c/.-f/v, 
p.   J.-7  et  .1   /.     Ron's    tre.it  m  in  it   uf   il-..-    li>ln.->    is    siii.-cfally    \\-.\\,    l.i:t  a  good  resume  o! 

.<LC  :ilsn  IJjnUiston  am!  Pryur's  Ciltaljffnt  ff  (,'if  Hit-tin  <>/'  Jii^ai:,  priutid  in  \"ol.  X. 
I'uri  !.  of  thu  "  Asiatic  Transactions;  "  Pryur's  L'aful'g.'lf  <if  i'm  I  -pid^cra  ,f  Japan, 
i;i  Vol.  Xi.  Part  !!.  and  Vol.  Xll.  Part  II.  uf  iK-  same,  with  AMi'.ws  a;:tl  C  •  -r.v- 
/<>;.;,!  V..1.  XII!  Part  1.;  also  tliu  -an-...-  ::;::ii,,)-'s  A'/.-  •;.,!  >,\-;;i  .\'i.\..>i:.\;i  .-.:•,'  j.  11. 
!.»•.  ch'~  /;.•.'.'/, 7-/.V,-.v/Ovw  7rtAjA'.  P,  :!i  t!i'.->c  cii-.;  1,,  a-tlr'i'llv  illtistrat.-tl. 
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72.  100,  211.  Christian   nation-    (hypo-  "Coins    of     fa:  an,'1     71, 

Chinese      ;i;n!     Japanese  crisy  of ),  4,  5,  334.  111. 

compared,  260-1.             I  Christmas  cards.   510.  ('ollotyM-     .ill-uin-,      72. 

Chir.e-e       l>'>ok-,       206;  "Chronological   Tables,'']       105,512. 

22>).  72.231.4711.                     |  Colour-prints,    50',;     5,-!. 

"Chinese       Characterise  Chrysanthemum     (order  I      87,  359,  405. 

tics,"  204.  of  the),  114.                      j<  omcdy,  107-8,463-4. 

(.  hinr-r  i  harac'.rr-,   514:  Chrysanthemum-,        175  '•  Coinmentanc.s    <  >n     the 

398;  33,  55.   123,193,  -6;    55,  82,   173,   174.  ConstiUUion,"  210,203. 

222,  240,  277.  284,  35 ^.  222,  4^0.                           i  (Jonimerce,  sec  Trade. 

3^1,  307,  4';'\  44 .-,  .(.S  ;,  (  !huj'i  I  linn-,    13;.  Coninion  peojiie,  95,  123, 

^  1 5.  516,  51  S,  5  ii).  520,  Churches,  pee  2Mi-sions.  21  7,  250.  2vo,  ;oo.  3 if., 

524.  "(.  ',':;/--  ;/;.-;  n>::"   I-iI.  312,381,402.439,445, 

'  .      -'Si  Ci-arettes,  4So.  463,474,477,484,  508. 

-2:    S.    ii.    ici,  20,   2  i.  Cipan^o,  249.  ( 'onimunicaiion.-    (miniV- 

34,45,   47.  .p',  4.),   5;,  Ci>tercian  i'riar-,   ^27.  Iryif),  2iS,   ^.j. 

81,83.89,90,04,    102,  '  ivil    "  irs.    233    ::     13,  416.23^. 

103.  i  1 1,  1 1  ;,  121 ,  i  }i.  232.  231'),  349.  ( '•  'iir,  a-  -  i  ]     !;r  -  <  i    tiid, 

13-).  135.  i  p.  141,.  155,  '  Tins,  94.  445.   tSi. 

1 60,    105,    172-3,    170.  Clarkr  (K.  ]'..),  /;v/'.  Cloncerts,  340,  344.,  438. 

rs'').  187,  ii)3,  K)(),  K>7,  ( 'la-s  distincli   us,  05;  in.  C'onci     :   :            (i;  'i'eii;n), 

210,215,217,221,223.  150,235,416,435,447,  487   480.  4.11,404. 

22  i.   2 32,  23  :,  2  ]'',  2  ;\  448,451,4(15,512.  C'o.'li     I'lil         e,      312.     318, 

.270,275,278,  "Cla-ieal    I'oelry   of  the  537. 

284    ;.      111,295    o   307,  Japanese,"   198.468.  C»:ider    (1.).     ll.    .!.:.    71, 

>  i  :.  3  i  •'.;.".',;  ',;;•'.  '  ''••'•     icNm,  40  ;  47.  288.  I  70.  i  77.  2   8 

.  :  7,    05,  ^7  i ,  ^75.  ^S  j.  ili  -..''•-  1 1   ojifueian).  102,  CiiMhieiaiii   i  i,     i<  2  :     21-., 

•  i .   v  <•  .  v  -7.  )  ''  •  41  >--'•  ''  '  •  •  '  i  i  •  121,  131,  I  76,  275,  288, 

4-">.    M  ;.   12  v4;>,  ..;}i,  C,'a     ic-    (Jajun. >,-',,    2.85  200.  335,  330.  3n5,  307, 

44|,  4''-',  477,  478,  503,  -0.370-8.421,423.  :    •«.  42i_,  42_\  : 

<      ":      •    .    •      .             21".  '  'Icruilin'e-i,  61  i.  2  :  :.  Cn:u;ee.  ii>o. 

.'  .•'.  ;  I  ".  ;  in.  "  <   !^!:;  ird      \Y  i  1  1.  i  :i     on  Ci  -:,:,,  e      ' ,    •     I     '    .  330. 

2X  2  ;  i .  ;o  P  i  'liti-  (in  I  '01  m<  •-,,  <,  187.  i>S,  35.  i. 

.  ;  i  -  :r,  115  ;  21.  180,  2-,ifi,  C"!istiti;tiiiM        pi  i!':iral;, 

V'O.  3^  .,  i1 '".  4  12,  41  7  218  ;  1 14, 130,  150. 220, 

'-  .   ;s.   i  -  ;.  -.  47  \ ;  i  2-.  i : }.  3  ;2.  556.402. 

h-i                                '  •    i        ,   i  •;:.-.  '       i-uin:  lion,     i    r>.     251, 

: .  i     •-':>.  2  i  7.  '  ",  •  :     n:,'-,    i.  .  .  ;    Si .    '17.  2'-;.  5  14. 
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4^-50,   54,    i.-.o,    376, 

460. 

Convolvuli,  174,  358. 
"  Cookino-  "  record..;,  243 

-4,  230. 
Coolies,  (jo,  123,  125,  iSi, 

iSS,  253.  297,  484. 
Copper,  212  ;  109. 
Coral,  528  ;  124,  306. 
Cormorant-fishing,     105, 

172- 

Cosmogony,  224.;  77. 
( 'ostur.ie,  sec  I  )rc?s. 
"Costume  (History  of)." 

42. 

Cotton  mills.  183. 
Counting  i-y-tvm  of),  12. 
<  'ouran:  (Maurice),  72. 
Courier?,  30 3. 
Court  (Imperial),  45,  46, 

67,   Sr,   03.   125,    156, 

1 60,  205,  3 1 7,  380,  420, 

422.  435. 
Court  <;f  Ky.,;o.  232.  2^3, 

234.  236;    137,  285-6, 

295,428. 
Courtesan.-,  524-6;  150, 

390. 

Cox  (\V.  ]).),  Prff. 
Crabs.  528. 
Crane-,  52S. 
Cra-set  (i-'athcrj,  334. 
(.'raters,  130,  193,  320. 
('razes  'fashionable),  157. 
Cremation,  108  ;  ^3.  247, 

37C  45 '• 
Crests,  222. 
Crimina!.-,  221.  .15  I,  and 

.-ee  Law. 

Crown    ((  )rder    of    tlie), 

114. 

(  Yown  i'rince,  395. 
'  Town  1'rince--.  344. 
Crows,  441,  172  ;  53,  55, 

86,  226. 
I  'rustace.i,  528. 
(  'rypl/>meria-.  272.    ;  I  I . 
Crystals,  212. 
Cultivate-'!  area,  in.  200. 
Curios,    222.    417,    456, 

45s-  45". 


( 'urrcncy,  109,  200. 

(Currents,  210. 

Cycle    (of    year-),     in, 

477,  4?S;  63. 
Cycles  (of  lc-eixls),  225. 

'228-9. 

Cylinders  (clay),  30. 
Cyclopaedias,  290. 
( '/ar.  239.  26;. 


D 

Dagger?,  27,  34,44-7- 
i  DaiLittsu  (IJakone),  83. 
Dailnitsii      (Kamakura), 

316,  82. 
•  Daibittsu  (Nara),  81. 

1  laikoku,  308. 
j  Daikon,  179. 
I  Daimyo,  1 1 1  ;  41,  46,  94, 
95,  105,    132,   189-191, 

196,   197,  217,  222,  234, 

236,  237,  238,  243,  245, 
267,  323,  325'  337,  34S, 
354,  356,  3^3,  393, 4i6 
-7,  457,  4^5,  4-%,  499. 

li  Daimyo  boxes,"  222. 

••  Dai  Xilion  Kobur.sho  " 

245- 

-  l)u  Xl':   :•     ' 

,':D<n     A~!/u>!i 


I  lamp,  96,  98,  ico.  271. 
'  I  'ances,     112;     20,     158, 
i(»5>  238,433,438.462.. 
464. 
!  Dancing-^irls,    113,    433, 

457- 

!  )anp_:o-/aha,  175:  82. 
1  I  )aiijun~i,  3  ;6,  407. 

1  )a!i-no-ur:i.     232,      348, 
1       528. 

1  laruma,  453. 
!  /Jiis/ii,  164. 

Date  Masamune,  325. 
|  Davidson  (J.  \\ .)",  180. 

1  leatli,  104.  189,  210,  228, 


Decorations  (Xew  Year). 

1 60. 
Decorative   art,    52;    33, 

34,  35,  54,  55-  ^'4,  100 

-i.  156. 
Deer,  81,   174.  22^,  272, 

273,  3^9,  3^0>428.  522, 

526. 

Deforestation,  So,  528. 
1  )ev:Js.  see  Demons. 
Democratic    spirit,     382, 

356;    44.    131.    134-5, 

459- 
Demoniacal       po-si>-s:on. 

115;  85,  1 68. 
Demons,    155,    161.  443. 

445- 

1  )en;j;yo  Daishi,  452. 
i  Denin'^  (Walter),  14,  19, 

69,  258,  264,  435. 
Dtittsche  Gescllschaft j ;':;• 
j\\itiir-     mid      I  '/7/''t-;'- 
latnde    Ostnsicus,     57. 

|       69,   ct  fass. 

|  Departments   of  Govern- 

m-.nt,  218. 

|  1  le-hima,  I  53.  26  >.  420. 
Dialects,  077. 

Diaries  (classical,  2^6.) 
Diagrams  (mai^ic),  121. 

|  Dickins  (!•'.  V.),  nji,  36^. 

!  Dickson  (\Y.),  210. 
Dictionaries,     277  ;     158, 
<-,-^    T-^;   ^^.<~   o,i-« 

2/0,  2yO,  25 /,  20,,. 

•;  Die     Japancr"      256, 

264,  335. 
I  lie!   i  1'oodi,  177  ;    in.   21, 

247,268. 
\  1  >iet    (parliament),    217; 

S8,  240,  270.  2V<).  350. 
Dinner-,    178,    363.  438. 

1  liploniacy,  362,  4  ;8,  491 

-6. 
';  1  >i:  loinat:>t's     \\'ife    in 

Jap;ui  (A),"  70. 
,  I  Hscomfort,  31'). 
1  h'so  ivory  c4  JrqKin,    151, 


-3J-.                                         '>.    !'"'•    l;7-    13'.   i  "4-  '  •'•  "     '•''•'•    •>•'     I--':v;;;:i 

!>:-•-'.  1-1'-;.     2  ~,  I  :     nl,     115.           jX;.  2  };,  2  ,0.  2('>'  <,  2,<  Hi,  i  ',n  i'  !••.<'. 

161,  2fj;,  2f>S,  274.  320,        340,  ;<»  •,  v>'~'.  4-<>.  47>.  Kmpros-i   (juv-i.i:U\    136  ; 

Vy:.  -S.  ;So.  ;i4.  '               4S6.  4S8,  512.  63.12:").   ;  54.  3^0,  434. 

(  K.\  342,  544.  Dwarfed  tree.-,  2of>.  Kmj  iv-vs,   i  :/..   ;S,   205, 

Divi-rs  (1  h:  I-"/).  3^0.  341.  i>vr.  ;-'/  (Imi  erial'i,  318.  328-0. 

!  Divination,  i  21.  ioS.  421.  1  >ysne;  sia.  iSi.  5  14.  1'n  mid,  loo  ;  71.  3  if'. 

:  ''••  '•.  •         •    ..'  '   •    .  224.  F.ncli  •,  i  ;». 

!  );vorco,    503;    31^,    3cn  l-'ui     -  -.  2iK'.  20.,. 

-i".                                                               E  I".n,i;'i!iccr;r.-  (\)ilc-c,  131, 

:  '     .    '  .  '     :  iS4.  i  ;.:. 

1  'i1'-,'-  ::;  v-.    i  -12.  1  '.  •;•:'..-..'..•••.      127;      41.  I':,  .  '.:-l.  .   •     lie  is   f  i;     i'u, 

!'       ,4      :   26,  S6,    i  :;,        444.'  137. 

120,  122.  ^14,  3VS.  .^71).  I  '  •-:  (.\l\:\-  ;',.  ;^.  ','•        '            •   .  •.  i;.  if., 

"  •''      •    A'..       :;:,    337;  Klii-u,  3oS  ;  102.  no,  1^2.  I  ;  1.  I  Si,  lS4, 

I  K'I>,  -'2-  3.  K'  r.  Kcxcnn,  o}.  ^40,  351,  352,  3;  :;,  3  "4, 

••!''::."-      aii'l      I;  irial         31  o.  4,^^,  401,  4  13. 

'-'-::i   ia:   in,"   34.  F.ilucalion  ;  ]  }i  ;  78,  lo>,  Iv.i^li.-li     1  :::^';  :.;f.     I  •;  I  , 

71.  317.  ;  13.  41'i.                   i  v.:,  PS.  i  SS,  2  1  S.  1-20,  134,  23S,  352.  y>-}.  401, 
i  liiiia!-,     :2f>,  '      282,  527.  ^20.  i^o,  ^r. 

-  I      :  .•      '        '.     '  '•   '  '  ..            ;I'K  ''  i;. 

iii  i  i;   i;i,"  41.  1  '  iucal  '!  •.  •  fi'ihali1  ,    i  ^3  :  I                     ;       j  i;  •        <•  '., 

.     -.  -:•  .  57.  _  132.  v,i.  51  12.  ('.5.   ;  |o. 

434.  133.  4  ;=  .  i:n.,  ;  in.a.  3,  ».  =2-. 

.    :  •   .  i  i  -1  I'.,  i  ;;.  !  •                     .2,1. 

••  -'   -  r."  -:-N.  ;  -  :  .  if).'/  -           -  377. 

.    lf)2.                                                      '        (I'.),  4'X).  I:':'1      '•  .     1511.     i  •    !  .     ;f'2. 

•  '    .  4jn.                                    if>\  I'.ra,  47^,   [-». 

•  :    ~  •  .  i'i~   S.  ••  i      '.     Vi     '           ;    •     •    "  1             .  '  •    .       i  ;  ".       17-! 

I  '.'  :..''•.•;.  i  '-'.:.  '};"-  E!  •.  i.i  '. 

'•                            .  ,(•••  37.                                                      .  7    .  -  Ivrni'.J       i      '     .'•       .-.•(; 

'•  •      ,     121.    227,    3'  'S  /•  ;/,   i  ;  i  ;    |.  ,  ;. 

:'.'.;•:        .  '•  .'.  '  -  .        ;  i  ;.  i<  i.  7.   415, 

J  ;^.  2  ,  •,  _  '    .  ;  i    .  c  1  1  .  i  '•  i  '   'i     :    ii    .  2'v|.  4111.    ;.  •  •.  422. 

;'  '.  ';•'-  i-::::     \^  L-'oTi,  ;IL  i:^--' 
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.  i  ;;  :   :2.  Si.  Iv.i  o;  "  ,!i  ,'•;  .'  ••:•!;- 

•    7.          '     '    '' 

'   ,   317  :           i  :  ;.  !'-3s~% 

-   .         y  :.  •:  ,'    '.  i1    '.    ^n. 
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14,  26,  34,  40.  4i,  42, 
45,  46,  5  i,  55,  62.  70, 
85,  87,88,98,  103,  108, 
1 10,  1 13.  1 14,  1 25.  126, 
129,  131-3,  136,  157, 
157,  163,  if,;,  167.  173, 
17s,  170,  i 80,  181-5, 

2I7,  2lS,  210.  240.  241, 
249,  2f,2,  275,  278-84, 
29O-2,  311,  316,  322, 

3 rs,  343,  349-  35 1. 
352-3,  363^364.^366-7. 
571,  37^.380,389.390, 
302,  303-4.  305,  307, 
398,  403,406,411,415. 
424,425,433.454,437, 

43s,  45°,  45  r.  455, 
460-1,  465,  466,  474. 
4"6,  47s,  480,  48:,  490, 
492,  4' .8,  500,  510,  520, 
521,  523,526,520. 
Furopeansas  they  appear 
to  the  [  ipanc-e,  241, 


nese,"  66,  89,  259.  264, 

4O T.  41  I. 

Exhibitions,  239  ;  5  t. 
Fxojamy,  3  14. 
Fxorci--m,  no,  1:7.  120  ; 

66,  169. 
Exports,  487-  8  :  22,  265. 


Faience,  391,  392. 
Fairy-tak,s,  155  ;  2  i,  247, 

286. 
Family  relations,   17.    18. 

165,   166.  270.  309-12, 

33'"'.'    337,     4'*',     500> 
502-8,  525. 

Fans,     156;    46,    51.    58, 
i23,  i<>l>  35',',  462.  5 10, 


.  J'V-',  337- 

F'auna.  526  ;  523,  2  i  2. 
••  Feudal      ana      .Modern 

Ja;  an,"  69. 

Feiula!i-m,  2^2,  415  ;  42, 
do,   83,    94.    103,    in. 

112,   II^j2l7^2lOj2--2j 

234-5,  -3s,   293',   296, 

306-7.  353.   356,   428. 

470,  48^.  501. 
FenoJlo?a  (I'rof.  1'..),  56. 
Fesca  (I  >r.  M.),  22. 
Festival,   150;    62-},  02 

-3-  '74-  357,  371-  4"9, 

442-  47-s- 

F'iciion.  28:,  280,  430-40. 
"Fifty  Soiu.dV' (table  of), 

516. 
I1  ilia!  piety,  165  ;  14.  102, 

i«3,  357,409,  504,  525. 
Finance,  19,  72.  1 10,  183. 

23^,  280,  207. 
!•  im:s,  280,  35 }. 
I'irai;<l'),  16. 
I-'ire,  446  ;  36,  i6S.  247. 
I''ire-aniH,  45  ;  42,    151. 
[•'fre-driii,  247. 
-  Fire-Fade,'"  226. 
Fireir.en.  167,  156. 
Fires,  i6t> :  130. 

F'ire-walki;.;;,  i(>8. 

i''ire\\  orks,    102. 

Fish,   527;    50,    5s,    03, 

128,  160,  1 77-M.  26S. 

260,  528. 

Fish  (paperj,  03,  161. 
F'Miii  '^,     171;     5V,    K'5, 

208.' 

I'ive.  3;i.  357. 
1'ki-,  ,72:  222,370. 


431.  467,  51 8. 
Flmver-c  ird<,  25.  177. 
Flower?,    173  ;  54-5,  89, 

104,  196,  205,  206,  207, 

-34,     25?>     3°5>    347, 
357-8,  430,  446. 
"  k  lowers  or  [ai  ian,"  i  76  ; 
,7',  177- 

Folk-lore,  164:  78. 

I-'olk-lore  (Aino).  24.  25. 

l''ood,  177  ;  21,  22,  58,  62, 
160-2,  247,  268,  306, 
35s*,  391.406,459,527. 

Footgear,  123.482. 

Foot-prints    ot     I!i;ddha, 

.  37 '• 
Foreign   employes,    181  ; 

4V  88,  no,  1 14. 
Foreign  loo  1,  iSi . 
Foreign  <•  nice  (liriti-h), 

,  496. 
J'orei:;n        re-idents        in 

Japan,  496. 

Foreign    style    (of  arcki- 
^  tecture),  41. 
F"oreiu;ners       ( murderous 

assaults  on),  250. 
'•  Forest  k  lora  of  |:n  an.'' 

76. 
Forfeits,  185. 

1 86. 

Formosa,  185,  208-9544, 
7  v  80,  oo,  100,  2 10. 

230, 241, 207,388.389, 
590.  426,  461.  465. 

Formosan         expedition, 

'87,23". 

Fortune-idling.  121. 
Forty-seven  Kunins,   180, 

222.  405. 

Fossils,  211.  21  -',  523. 
Fowls  (lonij-tailed),    304, 


"Fli-nts  Inside  a::d  <  >ul- 
side  l-arndise,"  68. 

Flora,  74,  and  see  Flow- 
ers 

Florae  (I'n  f.  Dr.  K.), 
68,  2od,  4<;2.  403,  423. 


Franks  (Sir  \V.\  71.  Gateways,    482-3 :     160,  70,    1^5,    18^-5,    2 ',2, 

Fra-er  (Mrs.  Hugh),  70.  -123.  261,297,451. 

French  influence,  42.  .13,  Gecrts  (A.  J.  ('.),  68.  212.  (7t>  (game),  215:01. 

.',;.  iS2,   183,184,235,  t7<r/j//rt,  433  ;  n;.  ('10.1,322. 

241,  278.  281,  282,  2,\3,  Gekkr,,  ui.  G   '  in    .  215. 

350,  304,  48:1,495.  Geimnyf)  (Fnijiress),  32.  Goble,  2<'>4. 

Friars  (Catholic),  17,324.  Genealogies,  17.  Goblins.  44;. 

'•  l-'roni  Sea  tj  Sea,"  70.  Genii,  44.^.  "G  'nni    ':,<.''  So. 

Frost-pillars.  417.  "  Gi'tijt       .:.'••-,   •/   ••/."  God      (how     translate-!), 

1  'n:it,  i So  ;  S.i.   170.    iSo.  294-5  ;  245,  286.  152. 

2;^.  G:'iu\>::it,  470.  Go  -  I  >aigo        (Fmi'errir). 

'•  ud  ',  396.  Gt'iiroktt  Oa'ori,  11  v  268. 

!  jji,   iui  ;  140,  210,  3' 0,  Gentry,  95 ;  M,  12^,217,  "  Godless  month."  162. 

3('°-  37°:  371)  444.  4()8.  314.  345,  415.  435.  Godowns.  y~>,  161. 

474.  Geofjraphicul          S"ci'.-ty  Gods  and  Go'.lde— os,  77, 

-/.-;•'•  ''•'    :'•'•':•"  104-  (Royal),  307.  224-7:   55,79,  83.  80, 
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83,  84,  1  68,  1  60,   170, 

Marco  Polo,  240.  266. 

257,  264,372,423,449- 

Marionette-,  464. 

Loyalty,  8,  89,  105,  219, 

Manias  (Father),  3^4. 

263,  410. 

Marriage,   309;    18,   118, 

Luchu  Islands,  306;    16, 

433-  442,'  502. 

59,   74,   99>    ico,   185, 

Martin  (Felix),  87. 

208,  228,  239,  274,  326, 

Mara,  314. 

342,  364,  402-3. 

Mason(\Y.P,.),/)v/;,2ii. 

1  .uck,  445  ;  83,  86,  455. 

Massage,  315  ;  14. 

Luck  (Gods  of),  308;  5;, 

Masujima  (R.j,  278,  284. 

87,  162. 

Materialism,  261,  400. 

Lustrations,  sec  Purifica- 

Mats, 35,  168,  269,  299, 

tion. 

458,  499- 

Lynian  (U.S.),  443. 

Matsukata  (C'ount),  04. 

1  ,yric  drama,  462-3,  468  ; 

Matsumae,  522. 

196,  197.  233.  289,  204, 

Matsumura  (Prof.  [.),  511, 

3  "6. 

60. 

Malting,  40,  200- 

Maximo\vic/.   (C.  J.),    7  5, 

M 

74- 

Mayors    of    the     1'alace, 

Mabuchi  (Kamo-no),  287, 

427  ;  233. 

421. 

Mayii-dama,  478. 

Mackay  (Rev.  Dr.),  188. 

McClatchie  (T.R.I  I.),  41, 

••  jA'</Y/,7<.'      Chi'vsanthc- 

83,  112,  223,  417,  440, 

»!<'"    69,   257.    ' 

467. 

?dacjima  (Baron),  315.1. 

Mcacham    (Rev.  G.  M.). 

Ma^a-tii>ihj,  34. 

262. 

Magazines,  352. 

Meat-eating,  177,178,180, 

Magic  animals    115;   85, 

238,  247,260,337,500. 

443-4- 

Medals  1  14  ;  87. 

Mag'c  mirrors,  321. 

Medic'ne,  14.  21,78,  131, 

Magic   swords,  227,  228, 

132,  154,  161,  182,  268, 

447- 

339,  3S-S,  366,  429,  526. 

Main  Island,  208,  ct  pass. 

Mriji,  47.)  ;  44,  310. 

'•  M.-iki/)-ii  no  .Vr-j///,"  T86 

"  Mcis/to  Zit.-,"  288. 

204- 

•'  Memoirs  of  the   Im;  eri- 

Malaria,  268. 

al    1  'mver-it  v,"  25,  3  ), 

Malay  influence,  40  ^. 

72.  415. 

Mammals,  526. 

Menems,  102. 

Manila,  -it.  i  ^5. 

Mende/  1  'inlo,  2(16. 

Manila,    324,    3-'ro,    3(2, 

Merchants  (fi'reign),  261, 

421. 

302.  487,  406. 

Manufactures,  248  ;   298, 

Merchants        (  [apane.--c\ 

432-3- 

485,  487  ;  302. 

Ma:iure,  20. 

Mermaids,  44  \. 

Manu?cri[)ts,  3(17,  421. 

Metal-work,  316;  20,  3  j, 

"  Map.-vushu,"  284;    378, 

42,    85.    [01,    102,'  2.54, 

397,  204. 

321,  372,  373,  .147. 

Maple-tree-;,   81     o<">,  174, 

Meteorology,      <)-.      jco. 

296. 

128. 

Mai  s  309  J  429-30. 

Methodists  330. 

Mexico,  491,  424. 

J//-<?/,  310. 

Middlemen,  310-11.  ;>:. 

Miei-du,  156. 

Mikado,  317;  216-7,  226 
-9  ;  13,  14,  29,  30.  32, 
34,  42,  So,  Si,  94,  icS, 
1 11,  112,  149,  159,  163, 
2'4,  230,231,232,234, 
23?,  237,257,346,349, 
356,  410,415,410,421, 
422,  427,483,  513,  and 
see  Emperor  and  Er.i- 
perors. 

''Mikado's  Kmpire,"  64; 
26. 

Mikanii  (S.),  203. 

Militarism,    42,    4;.    46, 

133,  329- 
|  Military  A  irtucs  Society, 

434- ' 
Milk,  180. 
|  Milky  way,  442. 
Millionaires,     300;     127. 

435- 
Milne  (Prof.  J.),  Prcf., 

129-130  ;  28,  K)5,  212. 
Minamoto    lamily,    252  ; 

217-  34^,  456". 
Minamoto-no  -  Sanctonio, 

456. 
Mineral  spring?,  310;  61 

-2 ;  57- 

Alines,  212:  18 :;,  187, 
2So. 

Ministries,  218. 

Minolni,  1 17. 

Mint,  1 10,  182.  2  ^8. 

Miguel  (Fr.  AAV]),  71,. 
I  Miracles,     (;6,     KH),    1 70, 

171. 
i  Mi riii,  415. 

Mirrors.  321  ;  3.],  84,  194. 

J//.v,",-,.-.;7.  20-33. 

Misceycnation,     22,    130, 

402. 
Miscellanies  (li'.erary), 

280. 
Mi~~ioiiar:e-'.  :22  ;  07,  7  ,, 

133,  151,  186,  iSS,  262. 

M  it  ford  '(A??!.),    fifi;    60. 
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(},.  i  r-    .  155,    mi,  222.         27,  2^-.  \\.  p.  V  v                 'i  i.  J-z;,  ;2~.  ;S 

417.  '                                      M    -air.  101.  42(1.    |      .            ;S. 

!  ;-i:icv       ;'  ,     235,     M      ".'•       .  -2S  ;      15;,,     X.i      ta  Hf,-    :.  i..;. 
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Mi;;:        !  '.  .  .  .'-    ,  So.  14.1.  421.  i    urn  Kt-i-i:,  j  ; 

i  '  :    .  .•  _"  •-'  .  MouiilaiiiS.     •       ;    in,   61,     \.  .  ;•.  ,     :,      .  ;  i  i  .  ^  :S. 

;6i  i,  7cx  S;.  iiS.  oo,  iS7.  ioi,      '.   •  .'     '.  .  ;  i:  . 

Miv.-.n-  shita,      T  !•  i  :      c)S,          ;-•  •.   ,^  •'..;.:..;:.  '       '.;  it.   :  ;  ;. 
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M»;:i        ".ili        i  i  ;.  Mtilli-r  (i  !r.  i.  :  ]  i  ,  544. 
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255>  439- 
'•Xigluless   City    (The)," 

526. 

A'l/ivit,  240. 
Xihon-bashi,  524. 
"  A7/W/-Z',"  284  ;  34,  223, 

227,  229,  230,  243,  2S5, 

3.17,  420. 

"  Xi/icn  G;;ais/ii,"  285. 
Xihoii  Kir  is  tits  A'i  okii'ai, 

330. 

.\  i-hyaku  toka,  477. 
Xiitaka-yama,  187. 
•'  XI  -ju  -  ichi  D<ii  S/iTi" 

37^' 

A'i-jn-s'ii  A';,  165. 
Xikk6,  35,83,84,98,  159, 

210,   319. 

Ninagawa,  34. 

Xinsei,  391. 

Xintoku  (Emperor),  229  ; 

3',  431- 
Xi-d,  117. 

Xippold  ^Dr.  O.},  69. 
Xi/'fon,  240. 
••  A  iff  on    Archir"    429, 

431. 
Nippon  YUSCM  Kxvuisha, 

425- 

\irvana,  77,  159,  473. 
Xi-lii^Ti\va         Sukenohu, 

U  I. 

Xishi  1  lontnvanji,  410. 
.\  /.)/''//'•/'-£',  510. 
Xi-hino  ]  Junta  ru,  220. 
Xilo!,e    (Jna/.u),    72,    73, 

4i7- 
\o,  4^3,  467  ;  25,  196, 

107,  2^9,376,382,465, 

468. 
Xohility,  355  ;  1 11  ;  95  ; 

31,  127,  132,  136,  217, 

239,2^8,250,268,  337, 

402. 
XubunaiM,  i  5  i,  234,  458. 


Courts.  233;  13. 

"  Xortli  Star  and  South- 
ern <  'ri)~<,"  70. 

X')tO,  210. 

.\\nt:'i'titix  nt'/ii's,  300. 
Xovels,   285-6,   289,    291 

-2  ;  70,    150,   191,  295, 

352. 

Xuclity,  60,  i23-4,*45i. 
Xumaln,  171. 
I  Xumbers,   173,  224,  357, 

,445- 
,  Numerical        categories, 

357;  20,   1 60,  341,  378, 

5c6. 
Xuns  (Buddhist),  78,  135, 

^156,  464. 
X'uns  (Cliristian),  327. 

I  Xyubai,  96,  477. 


o 

Oaths,  276,  283. 

O/'i,  124. 

"Occult  Japan,"  66,  iC8, 

257,  372,  423-  449- 

Ochiai  Xaobumi,  2.13. 

(  'ctober,   162-3. 

Octopus,  444. 

('(la  Xoljuna;2;a.  151,21'", 
458. 

Odes  (miniature),  374. 

Officialdom,  218;  95,  125, 
158,  182,  1 88,  219,  232, 
238,  241,300,345,366, 
389,  404,419,435,437, 

474,  497- 
Officials     (ho\v    classed), 

Ottawa's    collotypes,    72, 


!  Okuma      (( 'ount\       i  35, 

221,  492. 

O-Kuni,  464. 
'  Okyo.  50,  346. 
|  Old    a^',%     14,     125.    227, 

22<).  251. 

Old  Japan,  4,  6.  7.  8. 
51,  66,  95,  150.  167. 
191,  235,  2J.5,  28).  364, 

393-  4r>-',4f'6.474.  4/6- 
"<)Id  Japan"  (porcelain), 

-   391- 

Qhgarchical  rule,  218. 

Omori  mounds,  27. 
:  "  Omni  Daigakiti'  ^02. 

Oni,  443. 

Ono  A/.usa.  20  v 

Ontake,  370;  i6S,  2r,T.. 
j  Ooka,  167,  289-90. 
I  Opcninsr    of    Japan,     see 
Japan  Opened. 


Opening  (.f  river-;,  i:>. 
Open    ports,     489  ;    357  : 

2.y>>  3°2,  354,  3r'4-'394- 
491. 

Oran^eH,  75,  160.  180, 
228,  486. 

Orchid^,  174. 

Orders  of  kmVhtliood, 
H4,  239. 

Origin  of  the  Japanese, 
401. 

Ornamentation,  see  Dec- 
orative Art. 

'  irnaments  (person;1.!:,  34. 

'24-  373- 

O  r  t  li  o  d  o  x    K  u  ssi  a  n 
__  Church,  352. 
Osaka,  388  ;  44,  IK.  14^. 

150,  210,  2IS,  2}v.  316. 

327.  328,  357.  3 •.,'•.  304, 
_  4 '3,  406,  4X6,  4S<». 

(  )saka   S!i>"  sen     K\\  ,,1-h'i 


540 
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Patterns,  3^.  52.    ^3,  5".     i'ine-trres   ;.}.  ir'o,  2^6. 

136,  306.  I'i;  es,  372  ;   57.  123.  4V<>. 

Pai;lc>\v:ii.;.  222.  Pirates,     ]Sfi.     jS7,     231'. 

Paulo\vn;a      |<  'nkr     if),!       3)S,  424,  46;. 
114.  ,  Pif-chvellini^,  28. 

Payment    ';>   instalments,     Pm  t=  (in  ]  (,<;-lrv  .   ,7^1. 

',.  :  .  \-t'H'!-.  2f\  451.  '  law-narms,  22.  K:2.  210 

Pave-    (I.Lon),    t,2.    334,  I  Peace    Preservation    Ait,         -11,345,347. 

2  i'i.  I  Play-,    4117  ;      inS-,     4''  *•>'. 


124,188,250,268,300,  55,104,150,    173.   255. 
402,423.474.477.  5°s-  •  Poetic  tournaments,    376 
!im,  4  ;o.                  ,  Peking  (rtliefof),  43.241.  !      -7. 

Pa'^rave  (( liflbrd'i,  252.        Peninsulas,  210.  Poetry.  374  ;    25.  46.   6t% 

'    (.Maj  ir-r.eneral>,     I'fiiPinTis,    i  S,    105,     112.  73.  75,  7s-  7').  So.   102. 

23S.  105,  122,  I2S,  143,    144. 

IVonies,      ^4,     174,     222.  '       1 '  <\  101,  102,  i<>t>,  KiS. 

430.  235,   250,    2 7' '-7.    -S4. 

.   "2>.                           I  Perfume1-',  245,  457.  285,292,204,296,308, 

i'^I  i-T  charms.  87,  509.         Perry  (Commodore), 363;  317,    357   S,    350,   4)i- 
:'"'rr  '  ^;('~-  93'  ''''i-                =:",  -35-  236.  237,430,  i      4<'>2,  ^6S.  517. 
i'arcr  mills,  iS;.                       ij^S.                                   I  l'ue;~,     374-6,  378;    25. 

P;-":  IT  iiio;u  y,    ion,  no.       I'I-ITV  |  Prof,  f.),  321.  [60,  lui,  102,  202,  441, 

''••-•'       i)iiif!.fn-y,      360,  |  Prr<ecutioii.s"  325  ;       67.  4/2. 

4il-                                              151,  153,  238,  332.  i           i  (lac'jui-r),  274. 

-\  423.              \'L-\   :  •-.  in'llueni  ej  47.  !'»Ii(  c,    2^"  ;     6->,    145-  ('. 

'•  •• ."-'  >-.fn:.:.          l'n>')?ial  names,  345,  ^47.  281.446,513,525,  52(1. 

."    1.1, :    26,         ;i  6.  ['<  >!iti<  a  I  ;  artit  s,  218  ;"oi, 

212.                                         !  Pi'J>'H)ilk'atiun          (rarity  133,2.40. 

!".•.•  :':.••                    [•:.).     in.         t.M.  270.  t'(>lft:cs(niixkT::}.  67, 218. 

211.                                       F'escadoif-,  200.  35  }.  401. 

I 'In  asai  K  526,  ^29  I   523  I'1  ;  '•   !  ja;  ..:;-;     i  ci  riven 

:•  •  i  .   !  I.   .   i  I'N.                 I1]     •>.,,    |  i  j.  Pn:  i;lar    sdinnl    nf   :  aillt- 

.!'•}.                ,                   v,  565  :  SS    ir>2  i- 1  ^.    4      51.  ;'• 

.:••  •:  •       103,  170.  2vi,  2^8,  460.  L'opulati.  n.  ;S8  ;    •,:.  150, 

:                                             I'linii  I':M:  liy,    4  }6 ;      ;S,  31  7. 

'5    -!3 '•                                F':ck!c.-,  22.  1 7M,  181,  2"S.  101,148. 

•    I                       '•  I'i.  t'.T.'a!  Ail-  "f  la;  a;i,"  ! '' •: :  ;;'.M:.---V  in  I  a;  .2: .    151 

^6,  71.  27...  -   ',  .      if>,    42,    67,    i;5, 

.    218;     !:,•:;:.-.    27^;     ^;.    50.)  1^6.234,235,322,323, 

2  }•  .                                     -r  j.  and  -< •(•  Art.  32 .j,  .|8o,  485,  4SS. 

]  •;  ',.-•  _[        ,,,.,,._  ~<  s.  l'<- -e-   i'  Hi  ;  liy  toxi    .  etr.}. 

-'     ;    13"  .4.".                      I  ''•••••:<  i  .  'I  .;.   71.    1 77,  115;   (>f).  "~^. 

•-      i  i  j.             ;(!;,    .|-s.  !  H-;',::i;r  HiS  Imu   iu:  -,  346 

'.'.21.                          I                        ^76,  471.  7 ;   105.  221. 
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POSTHUMOUS    NAMES 


Posthumous    names,  346 
-7  ;  226,  345 


300-1. 

Potter's  wheel,  37. 
Pottery,  390;  28,  31,  33,  ' 

67,  81. 

Prayers,  370,  395,  506 
Praying-wheel,  395. 
Prefectures,     218;      210, 

211. 

Prehistoric  pottery,  33. 
Presbyterian?,  329-30. 
['resents,  160,  162,  310, 

,,457; 

Press-laws,  353-4. 

Prices,  298-9;  124,  157. 

Priestesses,  420. 

Prie-ts  (Buddhist),  420 
-i  ;  48,  76,  79,  1 1 6, 
122,  131,  156,  168,  198, 
204,245,409,  456, 458, 
462,  480. 

Prie-ts    (Christian),     327  : 
-8  ;  322,  32?,  424. 

Priests  (ShintG),  420;  86,  j 
1 20,  169,  170,  204,  337,  ! 

37 '• 

Prince  of  Wales,  451. 
Princes     (Imperial),      45.  ' 

395- 

Printing,  396  ;  509. 
Prl>on  editors,  354. 
Pri-ons,  280  ;  183,  269,  j 

354- 
Processions,      164,      197, 

205,  267. 
Prosody,  374. 
Prostitution,  52  \ ;  390. 
Protestant  nils-ions,  328;  i 


Puns,  197,  iqS. 
Puppet  emperors,  13,  ^32. 
183,    238,     Pure  ShinM,  421,  423. 

Purification  (by  water  or 

fire),  60,  170,  224,  311, 

410. 
Purification     of    temples, 

422,  423,483. 


R 

Rabbits,  157. 

Race,  401  ;    250;    22,28, 


..      . 

Radishes,  179,  222,  2<;8. 
Railways,  403  ;  115,   i  5,8. 

183,  18,8,238,269.  381, 

498. 
Rain,    96-100;    37,    124, 

1  80. 
Rainy  sea-nn,  96,  477. 


Rats,  54. 

Reaction,   239;    3,3;    26, 
126,  158,219,  354,  492, 

493- 

••  Real  Japan,"  70,  183. 
Rebellions,  238-9. 
Red  Cross  434;  137,292. 
Red  Cross  Hospital,  i  ^7. 
Rede-d.ilc      (I  .old),     sec 

Mitf>rd. 
liegalia,  420. 
Regents,  233;  Si,  234. 


ReiheMii  Kriido,  411. 

Rein  (I  )r.  I.  [.'),  68  :  22, 
73.  74-  75.  7^>.  so,  211, 
242,274,317,360,  401, 

43°.  43  >> -14s,  449,  455, 

527,  528,  529. 
Relics,  371. 
ReliiMo;),    408;    76,    ^22, 

418-9;    8,    23,    32,'  86. 

247,  253.  254>  250,  259. 

275.309.3i6,3iS,  365, 

370,457- 

Religion  (A'no).  2^. 
Religious  '1'raci  Societies, 

331- 

Remmon-kyo,  422. 
Rennyo  Shonin,  381. 
Reptiles,  527. 
Republic  set  up,  2^7. 
Restoration    of   Mikaij  is, 

237,    and    see    Revolu- 
tion. 
"  Rt'sniiit'   Statistiqitc  ti. 

f  Em  pi  r<:    lilt    Jii!-  >;.'," 

72,  390. 
Revenue,  IQ. 
Revival  of  learning,  235, 

421, 397. 
Revival    of    pure   Shinto, 

421.423. 
Involution  (of  1868).  2^6 

-8;   S,  42,  66,  04,  95, 

1 12,  i3i,307»349,  3>3. 

422,427,464,465,483. 
Revolving  libraries,  3(16. 
Rhyme,  375,  292. 
Rhys  David-,  70. 
Rice,  20,  21,  22,  62,    loo 

-2,      177-9,      IS°'     247, 

268,  269,  306,  307,  4  !('>. 

477-8,  486,  499. 
Rice-beer,  4.15. 
Rice-cake-,  160,  44  i . 
Rie-s  (Dr.  L.),  .131. 
Ivising    Sun,     172,     17;; 

n.J,  472. 
Ri'.ter  (Pa-tor  II.}.  555. 

Rituals  (Shinto),  288,420; 

39- 

Ri\er  (iv;<i:iing  of ),  if,-. 

Rivers,  209  ;  8r,  105, 
102,  192,  404,  4<:6, 


Jn-fc.v. 


4  (2.  414.  Tea- 1  >rinki:  rj;."  450.  Sch<  iol!>i  >  Ls,  24  }. 

R  '.ei-.     4li:     i!"'K,    2.}S.  Salutations,  415.  Schools,  131-5  ;    227-31; 

2(  S,  Sa!vati"ii     Army,       331,         44.    47.    -(],    2^0.    ,(>". 

•-•  >  ' '-••'•'>.  370.  Saluey  (Mrs.\  157.  '  Schools  of  art,  47-51,  510. 

'.443.  SaniLa,  2^9.  Schopenhauer,  i;e. 

••'.'•'.•  'AV.  •..-/'.  ;_>  i.  .->'.?  w'.f.-v/,    340;    113.  341,  Scidmore  (MiVs  K.K.),  60. 

cci-s     cl ..  ss  i  cal).  \      342.344.  Screens.  35.4^.350. 

2S; ;   2    ).  .V/w/vw,  413.  Scriba  (Dr.  J.},  2(x). 

'.    in   nisatinn     it      f:r  a-  Sainura.  (>2.  Scriptures         ( I>ii' l<!lii-t ;. 

nf-f.  521.  .S'iW/wv//,  415  ;  S,  42,  46,        79573.  77- 

'•  Ko!i,a;ii-ri]  [a:>;inesr          72,    05,   210,    222,  2>7,  Scripture-         (<  liri-tian  >. 
RLM.U-:-."  222.                           337,447,44^,490.  320;  i;2. 

i)     n'.ic      stnrii-s,       ^4,  Suwttmi  OiA-ri,  3S^.  Scrolls     r     inti    [i,     270 : 

i  ;s.  Sandals,  123  ;  45.  ^S,  2uS.        lot'). 

',   !^;.    01.  San^toinn,  4-6.  Still;  lure,  •-•••(      rviiiL,'. 

!  •  (  :-.  .:,;.  35,  3^-0,  2(7.  Siin-^n-t;ic/ii,  160.  Sea    <>t'  Japan,    <n).    2r<>, 

!-  •  '  ''•:',  412.  S !>!-kt~'-iii>i,  2S^.  3^7. 

Uu  — : .1     (ivlations     witlil,  S,:n-h:n\ \  21 1.  Sca-1  Mt:  i:  >.:.  (,2. 

43,    4).,    2C.S,   220.   23^),  S,ti:i;o,  164.  Seal-,    520;    58,    71.    2^3, 

211.  242.  2(>5-  -2;.  Sannoiniya       (Tjaronts^),         2.^4. 

[vus.-i.ui    i  hurch   (( )rtho-        205.  Seas  us,  476 ;  f)S,  478. 

<!":<),  332.  . s', /;/-">•.. v/  ,/v/ -,/,-,  33 1.  Sec;--  (liudilliM),  7^,  7<i, 

I'.:: Japanese    \\'ar    (o:  >/;•    ..•',;.  211.  So. 

i'.C4),  43,  44,  242,  351,  .V,v/-i   /;/..//,/.'.  40],  405.  Sect- (CTinMuri).  322. 

355- 4^4-  ^il'i  w>,  523;  132.  Sects  (SliindVi,  422. 

'.  '  .!/ir. :1,"  .\f^.  Sarci  '  II.IL;!.   ^j.  Sri  Slii  na;"i  M,  2S(j. 

l.>    '  M  S!  in1    .  421,  422.  SaiX'f'il  C'.S.).  76.  Seisniolo^ical         Society, 

l\yu!-:yu.  306.  Sari- ((Ja)it.),  16.  120.1311;  i2S. 

Sasaki  Noliut-r.na,  202.  S, -!t'-!.;-  'Vernmeii' .       2.}c. 
Sa-lie-.  124.  2So. 

S  -'    .  '  4.  217,  237.  Sen  i-ii  :tru.  i  ;-   S. 

•a,  -  .''.  311.  Sen^e!).   104. 

••  S  icrei]      I ;   . .'  .     r,j     tin-  Sat    v,     (Sir    I-'nie.-t),    3".  Sen  i       [\        •..  4;.),  4110. 

1  •••'.''  i1   i.  122.  ;u  37,  4>\    -«.  t  i ..  62,  A'< •«;////,  443. 

^  it   L1  !  J'ic'i::         M  ('S.    7''.    2    s.    2^;.    2 'i".  St-ii-i  -  1 1  i  e   .'x   .    57,1. 

~-  •>    '        •  '    .  V|  2    ;.;;"-.  i  •,;.  i"' '.  42 ;.  Vi--.  \  i    •-.  ;  v1  ;    i  '••  •.  juS 

SaSinn  i    '       .  .     ;    !  .  Si         »„  4' i. 

1  ' •      ,    I     2.  -;2.  ;.','.   301. 

e".  2'  S  ;   7^,  2    (),  Sai-li       I        |     "\  '.-,<•     ,  n-!  ve\',  ti  I  i      i  -  i  1   1   1.1  ',-,.  30^. 

•   .    i.  231.  /./ .  237.     7.324.      3-  ;  "'4.  i<">- 

i:      nvT-'on.  -    •'     ;          i       :  f.     .     -;  ,;  -  '•       '     I  \.),    i'-4. 

23''.  43.   II  ;.  4  '  =  ..;.:  Sexagenary     >     .  le.     477; 
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SJianiist!ii,  340;  113,  341, 
342,  344- 

Shampooers,  316,  159. 

Shari,  371. 

Shaving,  93,  163. 

Shell-hcai  s  of  ( >mori,  27 
-8. 

Shiba,  35,  82,  83,  84,  90. 

Shiba  Kokan,  512. 

Shibata  Xe>hin,   274. 

Shidacm  (T.),  514. 

Shigcno  An-eki,   17,  243. 

Shigcnobu,  5  i. 

Shijo  school  of  painters, 
50. 

Sliikoku  (island  of),  ico, 
208-9,  210,  21 1,  ct pas- 
sim. 

Shimada  SaburO,  293, 
352. 

Shimamura  (I  )r.),  1 19. 

Shimazu  family,  222. 

Shimo-bashira,  417. 

Shimoda  opened,  364. 

Shimonoseki  affair,  2,6. 

Shinano-I  lida  mountains, 
209. 

Shin  sect,  78,  79,  So. 

ShitigakitsJia,  288. 

Shingon  sect,  78,  79,  396. 

S/iinju,  221. 

ShinnO,  458. 

ShintG.  418;  Go,  77,  78, 
"9,  108,  120,  159,  163, 
204,  220,  230,  235,  237, 
247,  288,  296,  308,  34.0, 
371,  408,409,471,47^, 
482. 

Shipping  424;  }4S.  314. 

Ships  (names  of),  314. 

M;irane-~a'>,  320  ;  20. j. 

S>';iro-zti/:t\  161. 

S/iizoktt,  05,  .; 16. 

ShGguns,  427;  2^2-7; 
42,46,81,82,  131,  153, 
i8<),  K)f>,  215,  222,  243, 

2f)6,  285,348,361,393, 

421,  424,456,4.17,522. 

.SV/,;//,  35. 

Shoji  Jin-e.ir.on.   ^24. 

SI""'J  '-  443- 


Shokor.sha.    39,    82,    85, 

44S- 

Shon/.ui,  391. 
Shooting,  428. 

Shotoku  (Fmpress),  396. 
Shotoku  Taishi,  78,372. 
Shrines  (branch),  370. 
Shubun,  40. 
Sliunten  (King),  306. 
Shu-hi,  103. 
Siam,  1 6,  424. 
Sidotti  (Father),  326. 
Siebold  (I1. 11',  von),  429; 

Signature,  283,  520. 
Silent  concerts.  340. 
Silk,  431  ;  123/136,  248, 

Silk  (painted),  136,  432. 
Silkworms,      527,     432 ; 

1 80. 

Silver,  212 ;  34,  102,  109, 

.  I5<s,  274,317.372.373. 

Simmons  (1  )r.  lJ.1!.),  22, 

150,  284,  402,  403. 
Simpson  (\\'m.),  396. 
Singing-girls,  433  ;  86, 

340,  343046,381,438, 

.457- 

Sinieo-Japanese,  515-6. 

Six,  224. 

"  Sketches       of      Tokyo 

Life,"  69. 

Sliding-doors,  35,  36,  40. 
Small-pox,  562. 
Smells  (bad'),  20,  83.  in;. 
Smith  (Rev.  A. I  I.),'  264." 
Smithsonian         institute, 

512. 

Smoking,  372,480;   jSS. 
Snakes,  527  ;  40 
Snow,  (16-7;   55,  5<).  99, 

124,  443,  522.  526. 
"  Social  I  lepartuie  (A)," 

70,  146. 
Societies,    434;     56,    57. 

133.  i5s,  369.  521- 

Society,     435;      95,      jc4, 

270,  452, 500. 

Society     f.r      I'roinol  :ng 
( 'hristiail     Knowledge. 


79,  104. 

Society  of  Friend-,  331. 
Soga-no-Iname,  77. 
Soldiers,  42,  94,  188,  241, 

415- 

Sol  fata  ra,  209. 
Solstices.  1 60,  1 6 1. 
Songs,  464,  46,  381,  440. 
"Songs       Ancient       and 

Modern,"  378.  294. 
Sorcery,  85-6,  1 15,  122. 
Sorv&ait,  1 1. 
Sosen,  50. 
Soshi,  135. 
"Soul  of  the   Far  East," 

66,  264. 
Soup,   178,  170,  1 8 1,  272, 


Spanish  influence,  151, 
153,  185,234,235,324, 
325,  342,424,4^8. 

Sparrows,  54. 

Spas.  319,  61. 

Spears,  34. 

"  Spectator,"  5,  257. 

Speculations,   157,  158. 

Spencer  (Herbert),  365, 
366. 

Spies,  i<)6. 

Spinsters  (rarity  of),  313. 

Spirits  (beverage),  41  5. 

Spirits  (ghosts),   162. 

Sponge-cake,   15  ^ 

Sponges,  528. 

Sport,  428,  171  ;  126. 

Sports,  25,  26,  126,  133. 
146,  171,384. 

Stage  (revolving),  465. 

Stamps  (postage),  394-5  ; 
158. 

Standard  of  living,  500. 

Staples   of   lood,    20,    21. 

Stars,  440  ;   I  =6. 

Statistics,  44,  60,  07,  152. 
135,  18}.  251,  269.  207 
-<).  3I3-4,327-32,335- 
351,  371.  590,  3'U,  404, 
405,432,4*8,  525. 

Statues,  S3,  84,  85.  1 17. 
I  ",8,  and  see  (  'arving. 


Steam-hips,  425-6;    1^1, 

238,  269. 

Sic:clicn  (. VI) be),  334. 
Stews,  if)  i. 

Stone  implements,  27,  3.8. 
Stone?,  31,  206,  207. 
Storehouses,  36. 
Story-tellers,    439 ;     346, 

43s- 

Straits,  2-0,  523. 
Strange  (KT'.)(  512. 
Straw,  4;,  So,   123,    124, 

1 60,  idS. 
Street-criers,  351. 
Strikes,  248,  282. 
Strolling    players,     464; 

150. 
Student-,    134  ;   131,  132, 

133.  142,181,297,347- 
Sultra;j;e,  217. 
Su^ar,  187,  299,  307. 
Suicide,    219,    220,    221, 

222;     150,451. 
Suiko  (Kmpress),  78,  229, 

210- 

Suinin  '  1  !mper  ir),  30. 
Siiisei  (Kmperor),  227. 
Sujin  (Kmperor),  2:27. 
Sun,  440 ;  55,  15!),  161, 

'7-:,  173- 

Sunday, 475. 
Sun-c;ojdess,  224-7  ;  1 12, 
156,  233,369,420,440. 
Supernatural     creatures, 

442;    194- 
Superstitions,    ;  j  4 ;    121  ; 

27,  31.  32,  So,  85,  86, 
88,  o },  1 15,  125,  128, 
i  58,'  ioo,  ioi,  10  },  168, 
194,  253,  263,  308,  371 

-2,    42.',    46.',  527,   528. 

i  '>;•.',  510. 

S  ;r:!.!  me  .  ^  J5  ;  <  >.\. 
Susa-no-o,  224,  4  p. 
Sutras,  73,  77,  79,  87. 

131,247,517- 
Suzuki  1  larunobu,  5  10. 
Swearing,  276,  28 ,. 
-\veet  :  olato,  22,  44}. 
Swords  447;  27,31,  i^.v 

If)3,   108,  22'),  31  [,  317, 

37-,  457- 


433,  4^6,  404,  497- 
d'ea,  452  ;    75,   on,    i(>i . 

178,  170,  187.247,219, 

299,  408. 
1  ca     ceremonies,      455  ; 

196,  233,  215.  3"1- 
Tea-house-<,  ciS,  2»)O,  45^, 

466. 

Tea-]  allies,  457,  45*. 
IVeth   (ho\v    lilackeneil). 


511. 

Tai-ina-ilera,  I  55. 
Ta^uclii  Ukichi,  20  v 
Taiko,  234,  and  see  Hid.e- 

yoshi. 
Taira    iamily,    23%    217, 

34-s,  439-  5-^s- 
Taiwan,  186. 
Takaej      (Sur^e  )ii-l  '('n.), 

26<),  270. 

Takahashi  (  1-  iru,  20  ^. 
Takara-bitnt,  307. 
'I'akasas^o,  18;. 
Takashim.i      (K.),      121, 

i  22. 
Takaisu        Kuwa-ahuri', 

293- 

Takeda  l/i'.nio.  4^,5. 
Takekoshi          Yo>al)ur<~>; 
293. 

-  TakctoriMoiw-^at,tri;' 
286. 

-  Told  no  Koe"  331. 

••  Tales    i  if    Old    jaj   in," 
('ih  ;  ('-3,   150,   155,  191, 

222,  417. 

Tam--n  i^a          Shuinlnji, 

28  i. 

TaineL''i:ii),  30'). 
'I     IT;:  i  !.\.i,  314  ;  72. 

'  ••' ',  -\  \- ;  i( '2. 

TaiK'-Lja-shiiiia,  151. 
7 \i >.-,(:.',  374. 
i  in-an  '..  :'.  T,  41 17. 
Tan-yu  (K  in  i),  .;  i. 
Taoism,  3c  s.  4JI. 
4  13  4,  489. 
T;i  •••.  449;  235,  459- 
Tatf  i  ring,  450  ;  2  ',. 

:i,  218,  284,   371, 


. '  J  — 

Telegraphs,  400;  loj, 
183,  238,362.  411. 

Telephones,  461  ;  104, 
509. 

Temperance         s<  icie!  ie-, 

434- 

Temple  (Confucian),  io-v 

Temples   (r>uddlii>t  \,    57, 

81  ;   34,  35,  77-8.  82, 

83.  109,  131.  135,  150, 

IdS,  102,  Kj8,  220.  247, 
410,  422,423,443,445, 

44s,  457,  5°5,  5r3- 
Temples  (Shinto)  3  ^  ;  37, 
40.  Si.  82,  84,  87,   112. 
161,  163,  i6S,  170, 225, 

227,  247,  3r>9-37o,  409, 
420,  421,  423,448.404, 
482,505. 

'1  empo,  470  ;  no,  135. 

Tendai  sect,  7S,  ~ty,. 

7'<7/,;7/,  443. 

Tenjiku  1  lachibei,  424. 

'j'\-nit; a,  442. 

Tenri-kyo,  42.2,  423. 

Tcmhi,  317. 

-Ten  Wits,"  379. 

'/;•;•/,  423. 

Terracing,  19,  2  (.454. 

Thatch,  34,    35,    37.    38, 

40,423- 

--,     4')2  ;     2'-,     S2, 
112,  113.  i  ;<>,  iui .  Kjo. 
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THREE    TREK    SECRET 

Three  tree  secret,  149. 
Thunder,  99,  443. 
Tiger  (in  art),  55. 
Tiles,  34,  35,  247,423. 
fime    (how    computed), 

474;  129. 
"Times"  newspaper,  70. 

105. 

Cities,  355  ;  in,  317. 
Tobacco,  480,  500. 
Toba-e,  48. 
Toga-no-o,  453,  457. 
Togo  (Admiral),  351. 
TokaidG,  411;   195,   289, 
,  .359,  394,  404. 
roko)ioma,  270. 
Tokugawa  dynasty,  234- 

6;    42,   82,    in,    131, 

217,  222,  243,293,348, 
424,  427. 

Tokunf,  (M.),  512. 

Tokutomi  Tichiro,  293. 

Tokutomi  Roka,  202. 

Tokyo,  Si,  82;  28,  30, 
33,  41,  45-  51.  50",  60, 
62.  63,  83,  90,  96,  97, 
98,  99,  joo,  101,  103, 
109,  no,  113,  126,  127, 
132,  133,  137, 157,  1 60, 
162,  164,  167,  168,  174, 

17",  210,  2lS,  220,  230, 

238,  264,  282,  297, 298, 
3°7>  327,  328,330,331, 

332,340,349,351.353, 

v^,  357,  36r.3r)5>37i> 
388,  390, 393,  394,  396, 
4~3,  412,428,437,438, 
4  jo,  441,448,449.460, 
466,  491,  5 13. 

TomliS,  29-3}.  82. 

Tomkinson  (M.).  56,  85. 

Toncgawa,  171. 

Topography,  287. 

Topsy  - turvydom,  480 ; 
<ST>,  136,  1 60,  475. 

Torii.  482  ;  423. 

Torii  school,  510,  511. 

Torpedo  schools,  350. 

Tortoises,  527. 

Tortoise->hcll,  124. 

Torture.  182,  238,  282. 

'iosa  (province  and  clan). 


21,  94,  217.  |  Tumuli,  29-32,  83. 

"  '1'osa  AY/7,  287,  294.       '  Two  swords  (wearingof), 
Tosa  painters,  48,  49.  44~>- 

Tournaments        (poetic),  \  Tycoon,  497. 

376-7.  ;  Types  (printing),  397-8. 

Towels,  484  ;  54.  Types  (racial),  402  ;  250. 

Towns  (principal),  388-9.  j  Typhoons,  99,    100,  306. 
Toyr>      Kisen      Kwai-ha,  \       406,446,4/8. 

426. 

Toyokuni,  ~  i. 
Toys,  26,  58. 
Tracey       (Commander), 

34')- 


3,   24S;   302,  424,  432, 


Uchimura    (Kanzo),    72, 
Ueno,  30,  33,  82,  83,  90, 


'•Transactions      of      the 

Asiatic       Society       of  j  Ukiyo-e  school  of  paint- 
Japan,"    see     "Asiatic1       ers,  49-51. 
Transactions.''  "Unbeaten     Tracks      in 

Translations  of  Kuropean  i       Japan,"  68;  25.  260. 
books,  290-1.  Unbusinesslikeness,  487; 

Transmigration,  77,  395.         261,  302-3. 

Transmission    of   names,     Unicorn,  444. 

348.  Uniforms  (military),  45  ; 

I  Transplanting  trees,  206.  !       42. 

Travel  (books  of),  68-70,  j  Unitarians,  331. 
286.  Universalists,  331. 

Travel  (season  for),  98.        Universities,      132;      72, 

Tray«,  58.  115,  119,  120,  131.  133. 

Treasure   (order  of  the),         230,  282,  297. 
114-  Uraga,  363. 


Treaties,  488  ;  364.  405.    j  Vsui-tCge,  404. 

Treaty  ports,  487;    354,    Utagawa  school  of  paint 

357,394.  CTS,  510,  511. 

Treaty      revision,      488;'   l'ii'<!i'<nni,  527. 

239,  240,  333,  354.          '  Utilitarianism,  366-7. 
Trees,  74,  So,    160.    173,  '. 
i  8~,  2C.6.  270,  360.  3^c> 
411.  V 

Troi;[,  (fames),  68,  So. 

Tfiti'<>.  4<)0.  X'atcinativ.n,  362.  238. 

Tsul.oi  (I'rof.  S.).  34.  Vases,   33.    36,    58,    ici, 

T>ubouchi     \"u/."i,     291,         317, 44<». 

203.  ,  \'ecder  (Rev.  I  >r.},  344. 

Tsugaru  Strait,  200,  523.  '  \'egetable  wax,  497. 
I  Tsurayuki,  287,  378.  [  Vegetables,  22,  57,   177- 

•'  y'sttr?-zwc-Gusa"  286.  i       81,  187,  255,  431. 
i  T~ushim;i,  208.  Vegetation,  73. 

j  Tukc-  (>.»,  4^3.  \'elvet.  136,  154. 


vr.M>F.TTA 

Yendettu,  189,  40-. 
\"eni-o:i,  i  77. 
Yermii.e;Ii,  161,  17'). 
Y:e\\s  hue,  357.  358. 
Yisitin^.  ?*,,  171).  y  (•>. 
Voice,  341,  344. 
Yolcanoe<,      127,     10:2-  3, 

Kl5,  20(),  211.  319. 

Y<  i'.i  :  s,  21  7. 


w 

Wada  (T.),  212. 
YVu-ener  (I  )r.  CO.  417  ; 

56,  4iS.  444. 
Wa^es.  2<)7  ;  2.59,  298. 
Wallace  (Alfred),  74. 
Wun-  Yancj  Min-,  365. 
\\-.\\-  correspondents,  '}^^. 
War  funs,  156. 
War  s  m,r-,  46. 
\\ars,  43.    232-4,    240-2, 


"Way  of  the  C,,,ds"  4"S. 
Weaniiu;  iul'ants.  o  }. 
\Vea]  ODS,  27,  34,  42,  45. 

447; 

\\.  s  lin-  .  300:  114.3-5. 
Wi.-dne?  lay,  475. 

!•-::•«'.. 
jfjS'.SS. 
\\  <•:  liai-wei,   }  ;}. 

\\-::  .    .  i-dj.  .;72. 

Wei  ii  '.  '      •:  Mr.  vo:;},  62, 

1  l- 
We;  ]  :.cr  (Ml   •    Mar-are  - 


22,  6S,  i  ^n,  284. 
Wild-flowers,  174,  439. 
Wills  (substitute  i'urj,    17. 
Wind,  <i6-ioa ;  36. 
\Vindo\vs,  3;.  40,  57. 
Wistaria^,    174.;     37,    82, 

104. 

Wizards,  I  iS. 
Woman  i  status  of),  ^oo  ; 

2h,  136,  njf),  310,   31 1, 

336,  4if>,  43f>.V>4,  4S^. 

Women,  500;  26,  6t, 
ico,  1 14,  1 1 6,  124,  125, 
132.  133,  144,  163-4. 
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240,  307- 
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\Yorni~,  i(')i. 
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Vatahe  (I  'rot.  K.j,  76. 

)',//,//,•,  123. 
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Vatsusliiro  \van-,  302. 

Year-names,  47S-H. 
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i  <')0,  107,  235,  236,  280, 
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389,403,404,460,  487. 
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Yokosuka,  16,  184.  350. 
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Yose,  439,440. 
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'•  Yc  unit;  J;i]  an,"  60,  264. 
Youn  '    Men's     (  '!iri<ti.ui 

A       ciati.r.i,  331,  434. 
Yitiiii'.  310. 
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28  i. 
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